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PREFACE. 


THE Greek Theatre owes its origin to the Rev. 
P. W. Buckham of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
That gentleman first suggested the idea, and after- 
wards executed the work, as it appeared in the first 
edition. The utility of such a compilation was shown 
by its rapid sale. Within a year a new impression 
was required ; when the present Editor was induced 
to undertake the revision of the book. At the time, 
he had no intention of doing any thing beyond 
making a few slight corrections and additions ; but, 
upon a closer inspection, much more than had been 
anticipated was found to demand alteration and 
amendment. The work, as it came into his hands, 
consisted chiefly of extracts from standard authors, 
with about fifty pages of original compilation. The 
extracts have for the most part been retained. They 
were excellent, and reflected much credit upon the 
judgment of the selector ; but, owing to the disad- 
_ vantages under which he had laboured, they had 
been put together in a somewhat confused and irre- 
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gular.manner. In the present edition this fault has, 
to .a-certain. ‘degree at least, been remedied. The 
work is now divided into two parts : the first of 
which, relates to the history and representation of 
the Grecian Drama; the second to its internal eco- 
nomy, its nature, and its criticism. The subdivisions 
again of each part have been arranged with the same 
regard, to. order. | | 

., [he original matter, with the exception of some 
notes * attached to the extracts from Aristotle’s 
Poetics, has been entirely omitted, and replaced by 
8 series of chapters from the pen of the present 
Editor. In the two first he has endeavoured to fill 
up a deficiency, which was complained of in the 
former edition, by giving a connected sketch of the 
origin and history of the Grecian Drama; to which 
is appended a chronological table of its writers and 
contemporary events. The third chapter contains a 
description of the Dramatic Contests, the Theatre, 
Audience, Actors, and Chorus. In these chapters it 
has been the Editor’s aim to present a clear and un- 
broken statement in the text, whilst the authorities on 
which that statement is founded, and all discussions 
respecting its doubtful points, have been placed, in 
the shape of notes, at the foot of the page. 


* Marked F. E. (former Editor). 
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οὐ With his own account the Editor has interwoven 
the most important parts of Schlegel’s Critiques upon 
the Greek Dramatists, contained in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth Lectures of his Drematische Kunst und 
Lttteratur. From the same work his Lectures upon 
the nature of Grecian Tragedy and Comedy have 
been given entire in the second part of the present 
compilation. These extracts are the more valuable 
as the English translation of Schlegel’s book is now 
out of print. 

To the Excerpta Critica several additions have 
been made, chiefly from Porson ; and the whole of 
these miscellaneous remarks have been reduced into 
some kind of a classification. A selection of Exa- 
mination Papers upon the Greek Tragedians, forma 
an Appendix to the whole. As such papers are 
always eagerly songht after, and sometimes difficult 

. to be procured, a considerable number have been 
inserted ; sufficiently so, it is hoped, to give the 
student an idea of the manner in which he is ex- 
pected to read the Tragics. 

In the present edition care has been taken to avoid 
any inyasion of literary rights and property. A new 
translation of the extracts from Schlegel was pre- 
pared exclusively for this compilation. Instead of 

the account of the Tragic contests, which had been 
confessedly borrowed from the excellent papers in 
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PART THE FIRST. 


AGE OF COMEDY, 


AGE OF TRAGEDY, 
Se. 


FROM BENTLEY’S DISSERTATION UPON THE EPISTLES 
OF PHALARIS. 


oe a ... 


AGE OF COMEDY. 


[PP. 195—216, Ed. London, 1699.] 


In the fifty-first Epistle to Eteonicus, there is an- 
other moral sentence : Θνητὲς γὰρ ὄντας ἀθάνατον ὀργὴν ἔχειν, 
ὡς φασί τινες, οὐ προσήκει" ““ Mortal man ought not to en- 
tertain immortal anger(a).” But, I am afraid, he 
will have no better success with this than the former ; 
for Aristotle, in his Rhetoric *, among some other 
sententious verses, cites this -Iambic, as commonly 
known : 

᾿Αθανατὸν ὀργὴν μὴ φύλαττε, ϑνητὸς ὧν. 


This, though the Author of it be not named, was, 
probably, like most of those proverbial gnome, bor- 
rowed from the Stage; and, consequently, must be 
later than Phalaris, let it belong to what Poet you 
please, Tragic or Comic. 


© Lib. ii. cap. 21. 


(a) Bentleius in immortali ἰδία de Phalaridis epistolis diseertatione hwec verba, 
ϑνητοὺς yar ὄντας ἀθάνατον ὀργὴν ἔχειν, ὡς φασί τινες, οὐ προσήκει, EX Euripide mutua 
sumta existimat, cui sane hactenus assentior. Verum, quod non vidit Vir summus, 
non sunt ista ex Euripide imitando expressa, sed sunt ipea Tragici verba, ita le- 
genda :— 

Θνητοὺς yap ὄντας ἀθάνατον ὀργὴν ἔχ ειν 
Οὔτοι προσήκει. 


Duo erant, que, ne Viri docti hoc perviderent, faciebant. Primum, quod nesciebant 
ἀθάνατον primam producere, quod apud omnes antiquos et genuinos Grecie Poétas 
semper fieri preestabo, alias forsitan Brunckii et aliorum errores castigaturus. Deinde 
paulo minus grati sunt numeri, quam in plerisque Tragicorum senariis, non tamen 
omnine inusitati.. Porson. ad Eurip. Med. 139. 
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But, because it may be suspected that the Poet him- 
self might take the thought from common usage, and 
only give it the turn and measure of a verse, let us see 
if we can discover some plainer footsteps of imitation, 
and detect the lurking Sophist, under the mask of the 
Tyrant. Stobzus* gives us these verses, out of Eu- 
ripides’ Philoctetes :— 

Ὥσπερ δὲ ϑνητὸν καὶ τὸ σῶμ᾽ ἡμῶν ἔφυ, 

Οὕτω προσήκει μηδὲ τὴν ὀςγὴν ἔχειν 

θάνατον, ὅστις σωφρονεῖν ἐπίσταται. 
Now to him that compares these with the words of 
this Epistle, it will be evident that the Author had 
this very passage before his pen: there is ἔχειν, and 
προσήκει" not only a sameness of sense, but even of 
words, and those not necessary to the sentence ; which 
could not fall out by accident. And where has he 
now a friend at a pinch to support his sinking credit ? 
For Euripides was not born in Phalaris’s time. Nay, ᾿ 
to come nearer to our mark; from Aristophanes 7 the 
famous Grammarian (who, after Aristotle, Callimachus, 
and others, wrote the Διδασκαλίαι, ‘* A Catalogue and 
Chronology of all the Plays of the Poets’: a work, 
were it now extant, most useful to ancient History), 
we know that this very Fable, Philoctetes, was written 


Olymp. Lxxxvi1; which is cxx years after the Ty- 
rant’s destruction (a). 


5 Tit. xx. Περὶ ᾽Οργῆς. + Argument. Medex Eur. 


(e) The paragraphs here printed in a larger type were originally part of Bentley’s 
Suet Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris; which, with his remarks on the Fables 
ef (Exop, was written as an appendage to Dr. Wotton’s “‘ Discourse about Ancient and 
Madera Learning”; 8 work first printed A. Ὁ. 1694. It was not, however, given 
» the world till after the publication of Boyle’s Edition of Phalaris (A.D. 1695), 


οι 


' ARCHILOCHUS, 


I had said that the Iambic verse quoted by Aristotle, 
᾿Αθάνατον ὀργὴν μὴ φύλατῖε, ϑνητὸς ὧν, 
“was probably borrowed from the Stage.” This does not please 
the Examiner ; for he comes upon me with this gravelling ques- 
tion, “‘ Why more probably borrowed from the Stage than from 
Archilochus’ Iambics, the fragments of which are full of those pro- 
verbial sentences ?” I will tell you, sir, why more probably from 
the Stage than from Archilochus(a). First, because in Aristotle's 
time there were a thousand Iambics of the Stage for one of Archi- 
lochus. The Plays of the old Comedy were cccLtxv*; of the 
middle Comedy, pcxvi1: nay, Atheneus says +t, That he himself 
had read above pccc plays of the middle Comedy. Add to these 
all the Tragedies, which in all probability were more than the 
others, and it will be reasonable to suppose, that there were as 
many whole Plays in Aristotle’s days, as there were single Iambic 
verses in all Archilochus’ Poems. And, secondly, because Aristotle, 
in the very same place where he cites this sentence, brings several 
others ; all of which, except one, we are sure are fetched from the 
Stage, out of Euripides and Epicharmus: and even that one is 
very likely to be taken from the same place. And now, I would 
beg leave, in my turn, to ask the Examiner a question: What he 
means when he says “ The Fragments of Archilochus’ Iambics are 
full of those Proverbial Sentences”? for I believe there are not 
ten Iambics of Archilochus now extant ; and but two of them are 
Proverbial Sentences. He tells me, in another place, ‘“‘ That col- 
lecting Greek Fragments is a fit employment for me, and I have 
succeeded well in it.” But when he pleases to produce those Iam- 


* Prolog. ad Arist. + Athen. p. 366. 


in the reprint of Wotton’s Discourse- Boyle, jealous for the authenticity of his au- 
thor, and suspecting Bentley’s Dissertation to have been aimed purposely at his edi- 
tion, attacked this treatise in his “‘ Dr. Bentley’s Dissertations Examined.” It was 
in answer to this Examination that Bentley wrote his second and famous Disserta- 
. tion; whence our extracts Are made. In it, taking as text those passages against 
which Boyle had brought his objections, he subjoined, as comment, a series of re- 
marks, wherein, with amazing learning and singular acuteness, he triumphantly 
refuted Boyle, step by step, whilst he fully confirmed the accuracy of the opinions 
which he himself had advanced. 
(a) The invention of Iambics is ascribed to Archilochus by Horace: 
Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo. 
Art. Poct. 7, 9 
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bics of Archilochus, full of such sententious sayings, I will ac- 
knowledge his talent at that employment to be better than mine. 

My inference was, that if this Iambic came from the Stage, “1 
must be later than Phalaris, let it belong to what Poet soever, 
Tragic or Comic.” 

‘‘ This consequence,” says Mr. B. “I can never allow, because 
I am very well satisfied that there were both Tragic and Comic 
Poets before the days of Phalaris.’ The age of Tragedy he 
reserves for another section; but for Comedy, he produces 
Susarion, who is said to have invented it before the tyranny of 
Pisistratus. 

It is the Examiner’s good fortune to be never more in the wrong 
than when he talks most superciliously, and with the greatest as- 
surance. He can never allow my inference ; and he is very well 
satisfied. But I must tell him, to his farther satisfaction, that, 
though we suppose Plays were acted a little before, or in Pha- 
laris’s time, yet it does not presently follow as a consequence that 
Phalaris could cite that verse out of a Poet, whether Tragic or 
Comic. 

First, because it is an Iambic verse; and it was a good while 
after the invention of Comedy and Tragedy before that measure 
was used in them. Aristotle assures us of this, as far as it concerns 
Tragedy: ‘ The measure,” says he, “ in Tragedy was changed 
from Tetrametres to Iambics; for at first they used Tetrametres, 
because the Trochaic foot is more proper for dancing*.” And 
the same reason will hold for Comedy too, because that, as well as 
Tragedy, was at first “nothing but a Song, performed by a Chorus 
dancing to a pipet.”: It stands to reason, therefore, that there 
also the Tetrametre was used, rather than the Iambic; which, as 
the same Aristotle observest, was fit for business rather than 
dancing, and for discourse rather than singing. 

And secondly, because both Comedy and Tragedy, in their first 
beginnings at Athens, were nothing but extemporal diversions, not 
Just and regular poems; they were neither published, nor preserved, 
nor written ; but, like the entertainments of our Merry Andrews 


* Poet. c. iv. Td μὲν πρῶτον τετραμέτρῳ ἐχρῶντο. So also in Rhet. iii. 1. 

+ ‘ Donatus, Comeedia fere vetus, ut ipsa quoque olim Trageedia, simplex carmen 
fuit, quod Chorus cum Tibicine coneinebat.”’ 

t Poet. c. xxiv. et iv. 
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on the stages of mountebanks, were bestowed only upon the pre- 
sent assembly, and so forgotten. Aristotle declares it expressly : 
—‘ Both Tragedy and Comedy,” says he, “ were at first made 
BX TEMPORE* ;”—and another very good writer, Maximus Tyrius, 
tells us “‘ That the ancient Plays at Athens were nothing but Cho- 
ruses of boys and men ; the husbandmen in their several parishes, 
after the labours of seed-time and harvest, singing EXTEMPORAL 
Songst.” Donatus, or whoever is the author of that discourse 
about Comedy, says, “ Thespis was the first that wrote his Plays, 
and by that means made them public 1." But he was younger 
than the Tyrant’s time, as it will appear more manifestly anon ; 
so that Phalaris, as I conceive, could not meet with this verse in 
those days, when the Plays were not written, unless Mr. B. will 
bring him over the sea incognito to the merriments in the Attic 
villages. . 

And this perhaps may be the true reason why the most of those 
that have spoken of the origin of Comedy, make no mention of 
Susarion or his contemporaries, but ascribe the invention of it to 
Epicharmus ; for, as it seems, nothing of that kind was writter 
and transmitted to posterity before the time of that Sicilian. 
Theocritus therefore is express and positive “That Epicharmus 
INVENTED Comedy.” 


“Are φωνὰ Δώριος, Χώνὴρ ὁ τὰν Κωμωδίαν 
Ἑδρὼν ᾿Επίχαρμος ὃ. 


“ Comedy,” says Themistius, “began of old in Sicily ; for Epi- 
charmus and Phormus were of that country ||.”—*“ Epicharmus,” 
says Suidas, “together with Phormus, INVENTED comedy at Sy- 
racuseq].” And Solinus, in his description of Sicily : “ Here,” 
says he, “ was Comedy FiRsT INVENTED **.” ‘ Some are of 
opinion,” says Diomedes, “that Epicharmus first made Comedy tt.” 
Aristotle makes some small intimation of Susarion’s pretences ; 
but he expresses himself so, that he does as good as declare in 
favour of Epicharmus. 1 will give the reader his own words :— 
“‘ The pretenders,” says he, “to the invention of Comedy are the 

® Poet. c. iv. Γινομένη οὖν ἀπ᾿ ἀρχῆς ΑὙΤΟΣΧΕΔΙΑΣΤΙΚΗ, καὶ αὐτὴ καὶ ἡ κωμῳδία. 

+ Dissert. xxi. ἄσματα ἄδοντες ΑΥ̓ΤΟΣΚΕΔΙΑ. 

¢ “ὁ Thespis autem primus hee sacripta in omnium notitiam protulit.” 

§ Theoc. Epig. 17. | Them. Orat. xix. . 4 Suid. "Ex:y. 

## Solin. ‘Hic primum inventa Comedia.” | ++ Diom. p. 486. 
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Megarenses ; both those here (he means the Megarenses near At- 
tica) and those in Sicily ; for Epicharmus was of that place, who 
is much older than Chionides and Magnes *.” When he says 
‘“¢ The Megarenses that are here,” he may hint perhaps at Susarion, 
who was born at that Megara; but he plainly signifies that his 
claim was of no great weight, by passing him over without a name. 
He might allow him to be the author of some extempore Farces, 
that may be called the first rudiments of Comedy ; and that is all 
that with justice can be granted him. And with this opinion all 
those fall in who assert that Comedy is more recent than Tragedy ; 
for the same persons suppose Thespis to be the inventor of Tra- 
gedy, who lived about Olymp. tx. Horace, after he had given 
an account of the rise of Tragedy and Satire: “ After these,” says 
he, “came the old Comedy :” Successit vetus his Comedia t. 
“ His,” says the ancient Scholiast, “scil. Satyris et Tragcedie.” 
And Donatus is very “ positive that Tragedy is senior to Comedy, 
both in the subject of it, and the time of its invention {.” 

Well then,—If Epicharmus was the first writer of Comedy, it 
will soon appear that the true Phalaris could not borrow an Iam- 
bic from the stage ; for it is well known that Epicharmus lived 
with Hiero of Syracuse § ; and the author of the Arundel Marble 
places them both at Olymp. txxvi1, 1, when Chares was Archon at 
Athens, which is uxxvii1 years after Phalaris’ death. It is true, 
Epicharmus lived to a very great age: to xc years, as Laertius 
says||; or to xcvi1, as Lucian]. Now allow the greater of these 
for the true term of his life ; and suppose too that he died that 
very year when he is mentioned in the Marble (though it cannot 
fairly be presumed so), yet he would be but xviir years old in the 
last year of Phalaris’s reign, which perhaps will be thought too 
young an age to set up for an inventor ; for all great wits are not 
wo very early and forward as “a young writer**” that I have 
heard aff 

(we again, if Phormus, who is joined with Epicharmus, be sup- 
γυνὴ the fret poet of the stage, the matter will not be at all 
amend ; Gr even he too is too young to do the Epistles any ser- 
ya Rete warve te written different ways: Athenzus and Suidas 


Δ Ash Wan ἡ ἃ > Arist. Ῥοξὲ. v. 281. 1 De Com. 
Wink Mabel Maat da y Laart. Epich. 4 Loe. in Macrob. 
\ Weeds μι ἃ 
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call him Phormus, but Aristotle, Phormis*. In Themistius it is 
written Amorphus+, which is an evident depravation. Some 
learned men would write it Phormus, too, in Aristotle; but if 
that be true which Suidas relates of him, that he was “an ac- 
quaintance of Gelo the Syracusian’s, and tutor to his children ¢,” 
the true reading must be Phormis; for he is the same Phormis 
that, as Pausanias tells at large§, came to great honour in the sere 
vice of Gelo, and of Hiero after him ; and that I think is a proof 
sufficient that he did not invent Comedy as early as the time of 
Phalaris. 

Upon the whole matter, I suppose, from what has been said, 
these four things will be allowed: That the authorities for Epi- 
charmus are more and greater than those for Susarion ;—That, if 
Epicharmus was the first Comedian, Phalaris could not cite a 
passage out of Comedy ;—That, allowing Susarion to have contri- 
buted something towards the invention of Comedy, yet his Plays 
were extemporal, and never published in writing, and consequently 
unknown to Phalaris ;—and lastly, That, if they were published, 
it ig more likely they were in Tetrametres and other chorical mea~ 
sures, fit for dances and songs, than in Iambics. So far is it from 
being a just consequence, “ If Comedy was but heard of at Athens, 
Phalaris might quote Iambics out of it,” though it gave such 
great satisfaction to the learned Examiner. 

It is true, there are five Iambics extant that are fathered upon 
Susarion, and perhaps may really be his: 


Axovere, Aews’ Συσαρίων λέγει rade, 

Υἱὸς Φιλίνου Μεγαρόθεν Τριποδίσκιος" 

Κακὸν γυναῖκες" ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως, ὦ δημόται, 

Οὐχ ἐστιν οἰκεῖν οἰκίαν ἄνευ κακοῦ. 

Καὶ γὰρ τὸ γῆμαι, καὶ τὸ μὴ γῆμαι κακόν. 
The first four of these are produced by Diomedes Scholiasticus, in 
his Commentary on Dionysius Thrax, a MS. now in the Royal 
Library ; the last, with three others, by Stobzeus||; the first, third, 
and fourth by Diomedes the Latin Grammarian  ; and the third 
and fourth by Suidas. The emendation of the second verse is 


4 φΦόρμις» Poet. c. v. T "Aproppoe- ¢ Suid. in Φόρμ. 
8 Eliac. i. || Stob. tit. Lxvii. 4 Lib. iii. p. 486. 
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owing to the excellent Bishop Pearson®, for it is very faulty in the 
MS. ; but the first verse, as he has published it, 


"Axgere λέξεως, Σϑσαρίων rads λέγει, 


has two errors in it against the measures of Iambics; 80 that, to 
heal that flaw in the verse, for λέξεως, it is written λέξιν in the 
Latin Diomedes ; but the true reading is ‘Axdsre, λεὼς, as it is ex- 
tant in Stobeeus ; that is, “‘ Hear, O people.” It is the form that 
criers used ; and means the same thing with our “O yest.” Plu- 
tarch tells us, “ That in the parish of the Pallenians of Attica, it 
was unlawful for the crier to use that common form (’Axdéere, 
λέως) because a certain crier, called Leos, had formerly betrayed 
their ancestorst.”’ Stratonicus the musician made a quibble about 
it; for as he once was in Mylasa, a city that had few inhabitants, 
but a great many temples, he comes into the market-place, as if he 
would proclaim something ; but instead of ᾿Ακόετε, λαοὶ, as the 
form used to be, he said ’Axsere, γαοὶδ. In Lucian’s “ Sale of Phi- 
losophers,” the form that Mercury the crier uses, is"Axge, σίγα. 
And so much by way of digression, to supply the emendation of 
the incomparable Pearson. 

IfI wouldimitate somebody’ sartifice, in suppressing and smother- 
ing what he thinks makes against him, I might easily conceal a 
passage of this yet unpublished MS. which carries in it a specious 
objection against something I have said. Diomedes introduces 
those verses of Susarion with these words :—“ One Susarion,” says 
he, ** was the beginner of Comedy in verse, whose Plays were all 
lost in oblivion ; but there are two or three Iambics of a pLay of 
his still remembered ||.” Here is an express testimony that Susarion 
used Iambics in his Plays, though I have newly endeavoured to 
make it probable that, in the first infancy of Comedy, the Iambic 
was not used there ; as we are certain from Aristotle, that it was 


* Vind. Ignat. ii. 11. 
t+ Or Oyez. The Attic idiom has it ’axovers, x68. Aristopht. 
᾿Ακούετι» Ath. Κατὰ τὰ πάτρια τὰς yods, kc. 
And again ¢, 
᾿Αχοεύτε Kew. Τοὺς γεωργοὺς ἀπίιναι, &c. 
t Plut. in Thes. § Athen. p. 348. 
ΠΠ| πρῶτον μὲν οὖν Σουσαρίων τις τῆς Enpiroau Κωμῳδίας ἀρχηγὸς ἰγένετο, οὗ τὰ μὲν 
δράματα λήθη κατεγεμήθησαν᾽ No δὲ ἢ τρεῖς ἴαμβοι τοῦ δράματος ἐπὶ μγήμ᾽ φέρονται. 
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not in Tragedy. But I have one or two exceptions against Dio- 
medes’ evidence: first, he stands alone in it; he is a man of no 
great esteem ; he lived many hundreds of years after the thing that 
he speaks οὖ; so that it ought to pass for no more than a conjec- 
ture of hisown. And again, I would have it observed, that these 
five Iambics are spoken in the person of Susarion, which will go 
a great way towards a proof that they are no part of a Play ; for, 
when the Poet'in his own name would speak to the spectators, he 
makes use of the Chorus to that purpose ; and it is called a Παρα- 
Casts * ; of which sort there are several now extant in Aristophanes, 
But the measures that the Chorus used at that time are never Iam. 
bics, but always Anapests or Tetrametres; and I believe there is 
not one instance that the Chorus speaks at all to the Pit in Iambics ; 
to the Actor it sometimes does. And lastly, if these verses of 
Susarion’s had been known to have been borrowed from a Play, it 
could not have been such a secret to Aristotle; for it is plain, I 
think, that he had met with no certain tradition of any Play of 
Susarion’s ; if he had, he would never attribute the invention of 
Comedy to the Sicilians, so long after him. This argument will 
_ hot seem inconsiderable, if we remember what an universal Scholar 
that Philosopher was, and that he had particularly applied himself 
to know the history of the Stage ; having written a Treatise of the 
Διδασκαλίαι, an account of the Names, and Times, and the Au- 
thors of all the Plays that were ever acted.” If the verses there- 
fore are truly Susarion’s, it is probable they were made upon some 
other occasion, and not for the Stage. 

To return now to our Examiner: Let us see a little how he 
manages his Susarion ; for it is a wonder if, besides a general fault 
in producing a weak argument, he do not add several incidental 
ones, which a more skilful manager might have avoided ; and to 
justify my suspicion of him, his very first sentence has two or three 
errors in it:—‘* The Chronicon Marmoreum,” says he, “ informs 
us that Comedy was brought into ATHENs by Susarion, or rather, 
that a Stace was by him first erected in Athens.” And from the 
word SraGe, he would draw an inference “ That Susarion was not 
the Inventor, but an Improver only, of Comedy.” Now I affirm 
that the Marble Chronicon says nothing here about ATHENS or a 
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Stace. I will set down the whole paragraph as it was published 
from the original by Mr. Selden and Mr. Young :— 


"AQ & ἐν ᾿Αθ...αἄὄἰς κώμω....ρ....εθη..(σανι.ἁ τῶν ᾿Ικαριέων ηὑρόντος 
Σεσαρίωνος καὶ δολον.. τεθ...«ππὼ TOY 1077 Di LCT Oven VOIVE 
ED... 0G sseseree 


In this worn and broken condition the passage was printed by 
Mr. Selden; and the Supplements that have been made to it 
since, are only learned men’s conjectures, and may lawfully be 
laid aside if we have better to put in their places. The first 
words of it (ἐν aQ....ais) Mr. Selden guessed to be ἐν ᾽Αθηναις, in 
Athens; wherein he is followed by Palmerius, Pearson, Marsham, 
and every body since. But, with humble submission to those 
great names, I am persuaded it should not be so corrected ; for 
the Author of the Marble, when he would say in Athens, always 
uses ᾿Αθήνησιν, and never ἐν ἈἌθηναις. So in line the 5th, Ag’ & 
δίκη ᾿Αθήνησι, and 33,’Ao’ ὦ ᾿Αθήνησι" and 61, .. ἐν ᾿Αθήνησι" and 
70, ᾿Ενίκησεν ᾿Αθήνησι διδάσκων" so in 79, 81, 83, 85, besides what 
comes almost in every Epoch of it, "Agyovros ᾿Αθήνησιν" It is not 
credible, therefore, that in this single passage he should say, ἐν 
Ἀθήναις : besides, that it is not true in fact that Susarion found 
Comedy at Athens; for it was at Icartus, a country parish in At- 
tica, as Athenzeus informs us*; which is the reason that Clem. 
Alex. calls Susarion an Icarian t: and the Marble itself, in this 
very place, names the Icarians Twy "Ixapiewy. But surely the 
same person could not act first both at Icarius and Athens; in 
country and city at once. It is observable, therefore, that in an- 
other Epoch, where the Marble says ‘“‘ That Tragedy was first 
acted by Thespis 1," who was an Icarian too, there is nothing 
said of Athens. Our Examiner, therefore, is quite out when he 
quotes it as the words of the Marble, “ That Susarion brought 
Comedy into Athens.” 

His next mistake is when he tells us, as out of the Marble, 
« That Susarion set up his Stage at Athens.” The whole founda- 
tion of this imaginary Stage ‘is that fragment of a word ....σανι.... 
which the very ingenious and learned Palmerius fancied to be 
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ἐπὶ σανίσι, acted upon boards* ; and his conjecture is approved 
by the great Pearson t. This, in the Edition of the Marmora 
Oxoniensia, was, I know not why, changed into ἐν σανίσι, in 
boards. And the Examiner, who, without question, understands 
how Comedies may be put into boards (though the groaning 
board of famous memory might rather belong to some Tragedy), 
judiciously follows this casual oversight in that elegant Edition ζ. 

I desired my worthy Friend Dr. Mill to examine with his own 
eyes this passage in the Marble, which is now at Oxford, and 
makes part of the glory of that noble University ; and he informs 
me, that those Letters which Mr. Selden and Mr. Young took to 
be SANI, are now wholly invisible, not the least footstep being 
left of them ; and as for ENAG .. the two last letters are so de- 
faced that one cannot be certain they were AO, but only something 
like them. I am of opinion, therefore, that the entire writing in 
the Marble was not ἐν ᾿Αθήναις, but ἐν ἀπήναις, in plaustris; and 
that SANI has no relation to Σανίδες, boards, but is the last syl- 
lable of a verb. So that I would fill up the whole passage thus: 
A® Ov EN ATlqvAIZ ΚΩΜῶΩιδιαι sgocEOHZAN Tro TON IKA- 
PIEQN HYPONTOY ΣΟΥΣΑΡΙΩΝΟΣ' that is, “ Since Comedies 
were carried in carts by the Icarians, Susarion being the inventor.” 
That in the beginning the Plays were carried about the villages 
an carts, we have a witness beyond exception :— 


“ὁ Ignotum Tragice genus invenisse Camenr 
Dicitur, et PLAUSTRIS VEXISSE poemata Thespis ||.”° 


And so the old Scholiast upon the place: ““ Thespis primus Tra- 
goedias invenit ; ad quas recitandas circa vicos PLAusTRO quoque 
vehebatur ante inventionem scene.” And I suppose it is suf- 
ficiently known that ’Amjvy is the same with PLaustrum. He- 
sychius and Suidas, ᾿Απήνη, ἅμαξα. Eustathius twice, “Auagay 
μὲν καὶ ᾿Απήνην εἰπεῖν ταυτὸν ἐστίν. Glossarium Philoxeni, Plau- 
strum, azata’ Plostrum, duaga. 

If this conjecture of mine may seem probable, the next, I dare 
pass my word, will amount even to certainty. The words in the 
Marble, as Mr. Selden published them, are these: Kal δολον. τεῦ, 
TOM ωτονισχᾶ....δοι L GTI O. 0 2. YOKE.» EP. 0 00S... 00- Out of which 


* Exercit. p. 702. + Vind. Ignat. ii. 11. + Sce the notes there, pp. 203, 
204. || Horat. in Art. Poet. 
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broken pieces the ingenious Palmerius* endeavoured to make 
this sentence :--- καὶ Δόλωνος τεθρίππω, τὸν ἰσχάδων, ἄρσυχον, alboy 
olvg* that is, “ Dolon (together with Susarion) was inventor of 
Comedy ; the prize of which was a basket of figs and a hogshead 
of wine ; which were carried home by the victor in a chariot with 
four horses.” But he ingenuously confesses, That he never read 
any thing of this Dolon, a Comic Poet; nor of such prizes as a 
basket of figs and a hogshead of wine ; nor that they were con- 
veyed home in a chariot. However, this emendation of his is 
approved, and followed, by the learned publisher of Marmora 
Oxoniensia. | 

I was led by the very sense of the place to suspect that Mr. 
Selden or Mr. Young had copied the inscription wrong; and 
that, instead of AOAON .. TE© .. ΠΠΩΤΟΝ, they ought to 
have read it—A@AON ETE@H IIPQTON: for the difference in 
these letters is very small, and such as might escape even a curious 
eye in so dim an inscription. I communicated by letter this suspicion 
of mine to the Rev. Dr. Mill; who will bear me witness that I 
sent this correction to him before he had looked upon the stone ; 
and I asked the favour of him that he would consult the marble 
itself; and he returned me this answer, That the writing in the 
Marble is fair and legible enough in this very manner: KAI 
A®AON ETEGOH ITPQOTON IZXAAQ .. ΑΡΣΙΧΟ.. KAI OINOT. 
I conceive, therefore, that this whole passage should thus be re- 
stored—Kai ἄθλον ἐτέθη τορῶτον, ἰσχάδων ἄρσιχος, καὶ olve οἰμφορεὺ ς" 
that is, “ And the prize was first proposed, a basket of figs, and 
a small vessel of wine.” Dolon, we see, and his coach and_four, 
are vanished already: and as for the prizes for the victory, which 
Palmerius owns he knew nothing of, I think I can fairly account 
for them out of a passage in Plutarch t :—*“ Anciently,” says he, 
“ the Feast of Bacchus was transacted country-like and merrily : 
first there was carried (’Augopevs olve) A VESSEL OF WINE and ἃ 
branch of a vine; then followed one that led a Goat (reayov) 
after him ; another carried (icyaduy ἄῤῥιχον) A BASKET OF FIG8; 
and last of all came the Phallus (ὁ δάλλος)." Now as both Tra- 
gedy and Comedy had their first rise from this feast of Bacchus, 
the one being invented by those that sung the Dithyramb {, and 


* Palmer. ibid. t Plut. Megi φιλοπλουτ. $ Arist. Poet. c. iv. 
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the latter by those that sung the Phallic, so the prizes and rewards 
for those that performed best were ready upon the spot, and made 
part of the procession. “ The vessel of wine and the basket of 
figs’ were the premium for Comedy; and “ the goat” for Tra- 
gedy. Both the one and the other are expressed in these verses 
of Dioscorides’, never yet published ; which shall farther be con- 
sidered in the x1 Section, “ about the Age of Tragedy :” 


Βάκχος ὅτε τριττὸν κατάγοι χορὸν, ὦ ΤΡΑΓῸΣ a5azy, 
Χ’ ᾧ "ττικὸς ἦν ΣΥΚΩΝ ἌΡΡΙΧΟΣ, ὕθλος ἔτι. 


Now, I would ask the Examiner one question: If he can really 
think Susarion made regular and finished Comedies with the 
solemnity of a Stage, when the prize, we see, that he contended 
for, was the cheap purchase of a cask of wine and a parcel of dried 
figs? These sorry prizes were laid aside, when Comedy grew up 
to maturity, and to carry the day from the rival Poets was an 
honour not much inferior to a victory at Olympia. 

I will forgive Mr. B. his double mistake of xxx years, when he 
says— Susarion must fall in between the 610th and 589th year 
before Christ ;” for I find some other person has already repre- 
hended him for it. And I am well pleased with his judgment of 
Bishop Pearson’s performance*, ““ That he has proved, BEYOND 
ALL CONTROVERSY, that Susarion is a distinct Poet from Sanny- 
rion.” I see the Gentleman, if he be free and disinterested, can 
pass a true censure. Casaubon and Selden, as famous men in their 
generations as Mr. B. is in this, thought both those names belonged 
to the same person ; but Bishop Pearson, by one single chrono- 
logical argument, has refuted them, says Mr. B., beyond all con- 
troversy.” I may say, without breach of modesty, I have refuted 
Phalaris’ Epistles by a dozen chronological proofs; each of them 
as certain as that one of the Bishop's, besides my arguments from 
other topics: and yet (to see what it is to be out of favour with 
Mr. B.) “1 have proved nothing at all.” Mr. B. no doubt, has 
good motives for his giving such different characters ; but I would 
ask him why he says “ Mr. Selden’s opinion would bring Susarion 
down to Aristophanes’ time?” It would just do the contrary ; 
and carry Sannyrion up above Pisistratus’ time ; for the Epoch in 
the Marble was not doubted by Mr. Selden. 


® Vind. Ignat. ii. 11. 
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« The Bishop,” says Mr. B. “has proved that Sannyrio must 
live in Aristophanes’ time.” This is true; but it still leaves his 
age undetermined, within the wideness of xxxx years; for so long 
Aristophanes was an Author. If Mr. B. had been cut out for im- 
proving any thing, he might easily have brought Sannyrio’s time 
to a narrow compass; for Sannyrio, in his play called Danae, bur- 
lesqued a verse of Euripides’ Orestes*. But Orestes was acted at 
Olymp. xc, 4, when Diocles was Archon at Athenst. Danaé 
therefore must have come soon after it, or else the jest would have — 
been too cold. The Frogs of Aristophanes, where the same verse 
is ridiculed ¢, was acted the third year after, Ol. xc111, 3; 80 that 
we may fairly place the date of Sannyrio’s Danaé between Olymp. 
xc, 4, and Ol. xcv. 


We are now come to the Second part of my argument from this’ 
passage in Phalaris’ Epistle—@vy7r8s yap ὄντας ἀθάνατον ὀργὴν ἔχειν, 
ὥς pack τινες, ἃ προσήκει" “ Mortal men, as some say, ought not to 
bear immortal anger.” The thought, as I observed, was to be met 
with in two several places: in a Poet cited by Aristotle, and in 
Euripides’ Philoctetes. Allow then, first, that the Writer of the 
Epistle borrowed it from the former of these ; then, as I have hi- 
therto endeavoured to prove, and as I think with success, he could 
not be as ancient as the true Phalaris of Sicily. But the Reader, 
I hope, will take notice that all this was ex abundant:; for there 
are plain and visible footsteps that he has stolen it, not from Aris- 
totle’s Poet, but out of Philoctetes, which was not made till six 
score years after Phalaris’ death ; so that, let the dispute about 
Comedy and Susarion fall as it will (though I think that to be no 
hazard), yet he will still be convicted of a cheat upon this second 
indictment. 

The words of the pretended Phalaris are, Θνητὲς ὄντας ἀθάνατον 
ὀργὴν ἔχειν & προσήκει. The words of Euripides are— 

Ὥσπερ δὲ ϑνητὸν καὶ τὸ σῶμ᾽ ἡμῶν ἔφυ, 
Οὕτω προσήκει μηδὲ τὴν ὀργὴν ἔχειν 
‘Abavarov—— ᾿ 


In the comparing of which, I remarked, that, besides the words 


* Schol. ad Ranas Aristoph. p. 143, Schol. Orest. v. 279. 
+ Id. ver. 371, 770. > Argum. Ranar. 
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Θνητὸς and ‘AJavaros ὀργὴν there are other words also, that are 
found in both passages: ὀργὴν ἔχειν and προσήκει. As for ϑνητὸς 
and ἀθάνατος ὀργὴ, they are necessary to this sentence, and the 
thought cannot be éxpressed without them ; for one cannot express 
this opposition of mortal and immortal, upon which the whole 
thought turns, in other Greek words than ϑνητὸς and dbavaros. 
It might be said, therefore, in Phalaris’ behalf, That, if two or 
more persons should hit upon this thought (which is far from im- 
possible) there is no avoiding but they must needs fall into the 
very same expressions of ϑνητὸς and ἀήάνατος ὀργὴ and yet none 
of them might steal them from any of the rest ; as we see all the 
three words are found in that other verse quoted by Aristotle— 
‘Alavaroy ocyyy μὴ φύλαττε. ϑνυτὸς wy. 

To occur then to this plausible pretence, I observed there were 
other words in both passages alike (ὁργὴν ἔχειν and ποῦσήκει) and 
that here there was no room for this specious objection ; for ἐσ εἰν 
and wgooyxes are not necessary to the thought, as ϑνητὸς and 43.- 
varos are, because there are several other words that signify the same 
things ; so that the sentence, as to this part of it, might be varied 
several ways; as One may say opy7y φυλάττειν, as well as ἔχειν" 
(and so the Poet in Aristotle has it) or ὀργὴν τηρεῖν, or scyyy τρέ- 
geiv, &c.; and so, instead of προσήκει, one may say εἰ δεῖ, καὶ πρέπει, 
εἰ πρέπον ἐστὶν, 8 προσῆκον ἐστιν, OF εὶ τηρητέον, 8 PuArxresy, and many 
other ways; which, by being intermixed, would produce a great 
number of changes ; so that, upon the whole, since the Writer of 
the Epistle has the very numerical words of Euripides in a case 
where it is so much odds that he would not have lit upon them by 
chance, I looked upon it, as I still do, to be a plain instance of imi- 
tation ; and consequently, a plain proof of an imposture. 

Well, what says our severe Examiner to this? Why, truly, 
with a pretended jest, but at the bottom in sober earnest, “ He lets 
Phalaris shift for himself, and is resolved not to answer this argu- 
ment.” I will not say how ungenerous a design this is, to leave 
his Sicilian Prince in the lurch; but, I fear, it is too late now to 
shake him off with honour: his Phalaris will stick close to him 
longer than he will wish him. However, instead of an answer to 
Me, he desires me to answer Him, “ whether it was prudent in me 
to accuse Phalaris of a theft, by a pair of quotations pillaged from 
his poor Notes on this Epistle?” Poor Notes! he may be free 
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το hom Nk Ls uals thom as hss cara; and yet, as poor as 
i Chis SE. tent tang may be heieved, somebody run in 
τι λε then δῖ he desires wa στον ᾿ς and I will give it him ; 
τς the austin is 2 verv hich one. “Τὸ pillage his poor Notes” 
Ὡς ὦ he cs harhurous as toe rob the naked: and I dare add, to as 
~t 2 purpose. My defence is, that these two passages which I 
have quoted are in Aristotle and Stobeus; and, I believe, I may 
tru.y say that 1 had read them in those two authors before Mr. B. 
krew the naires of them. In other places he confesses, and makes 
ww part of my character, that I have applied myself with success 
to the + collection of Greek fragments.” Why might I not then 
have these two out of the original authors? Are these sentences 
vanished out of Aristotle and Stobseus since the memorable date of 
Mr B.'s Edition of Phalaris? If ever they were used since, or 
shall be used hereafter, must they needs be pillaged from Him ? 
Alas! one may safely predict, without setting up for a Prophet, 
that these sentences will still be quoted, when his poor Notes, and 
his poor Examination too, will have the happiness to be forgotten. 
It Mr, B. had made the same inference that I do from these sen- 
tences, there had been some colour for his accusation of theft ; but 
he barely cites them in his Notes; and it is another great instance 
of the sagacity of our Examiner, that even when he stumbled upon 
arguments, yet he could not make use of them. 

I had taken notice from the Scholiast on Euripides, “ That Phi- 
loctetes was acted Olymp. Lxxxvir.” But an unknown Author *, 
that has mixed himself in this controversy, has been pleased to 
object “That some others say the Phoenissze was acted then: so 
Scaliger’s Ολυμπιάδιον ἀναγραφὴ, and Aristophanes’ Scholiast.” 
But here are several mistakes committed in this short objection. 
First, the Author seems not to have known that there were four 
Plays of Euripides acted in one year; there is no consequence, 
therefore, in this argument ; for Phoenisse and Philoctetes might 
both of them be acted at Olymp. txxxvit. Then, both here and 
in other places, he argues from the Ολυμπιάδων ἀναγραφή, as if it 
was an ancient piece. But Scaliger himself confesses it’s his own 
work ; and in this passage that great man mistook himself, either 
by haste, or by trusting to his memory ; for, instead of Φοίνισσαι, 
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he designed to have written Μήδεια, out of the Scholiast on Euri- 
pides: and such oversights are not unfrequent in that collection of 
his. Again, the Author is very much out, in quoting the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes ; which I suppose he might copy from the learned 
Mr. Barnes’ Life of Euripides *. But, so far is that Scholiast 
from affirming that the Phcenisse was acted Olymp. Lxxxvil, 
that I will prove to him that it was acted after Olym. xc1, 2; for 
he twice declares ¢ that the Phoenisse was not then acted when 
Aristophanes brought his Aves upon the Stage; which was at 
Olymp. xc1, 21, when Chabrias was Archon. And again δ, he 
gives an account why Aristophanes, in his Ranz, rather chose to 
ridicule the Andromeda of Euripides, which was “ then vit1 years 
old,” than Hypsipyle or Pua@nissz, or Antiope ;” all which had 
been acted a little while before || : but the Ranw was acted Olymp. 
ΧΟΙΙ, 3, when Callias was Archon. It is plain, therefore, that 
the Phoenisse must have been acted between Olymp. xc, 2, and 
xc, 3. I dare so far rely upon this unknown Author’s candour, 
as to believe he will be satisfied with this reply ; and I think there 
are no more of his animadversions that concern Me or these Dis- 
sertations, that require a particular answer. 

I have nothing more to say at present upon this article of 
Comedy ; but, that I may not break it off abruptly without taking 
leave of the Examiner, I would desire one piece of justice at his 
hands ; that, the next time he burlesques some knotty paragraph 
of mine, or any of his future antagonists, he would not add to it, 
of his own, four marks of Parentheses ( ) ( ), like knots upon a 
string, to make it look the more knottily.—It would be a very 
dear bargain to purchase a much better jest than that, at the ex- 
pense of truth and integrity. 


a 
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I had made this short reflection upon the Epistles, ‘‘ That 
Aristolochus and Lysinus, two Tragic Poets mentioned there, 
were never heard of any where else.” This is arraigned by Mr. 
B. with great form and solemnity ; but, before he begins, he is 
inclined “to guess, from Aristolochus’ name, that he was a Giant 
Tragedian, rather than a Fairy one ;” but his consequences are all 
of a piece, both when he jests and when he is serious; for if he 
argue from the etymology of his name, Aristo/ochus denotes a per- 
son that was good at “lurking and ambuscade* ;” which surely is 
not the proper character of a Giant. If he argue from the bigness 
of his name, he might have remembered that Borboroccetes and 
Meridarpax, the names of two heroes in Batrachomyomachia, 
make a more terrible sound than Achilles and Hector. And we 
have instances in our own time, that a man may be called by a 
great name, and yet be no Giant in any thing. 

Well, now he begins his remarks, and he finds the footsteps of 
this Aristolochus in a nameless piece usually printed with Censo- 
rinus: “ For there is Numerus Aristolochius, which must come 
from Aristolochus, a Poet, as Aristophanius there comes from 
Aristophanes ;” upon which he farther enlarges ; and it is a diffi- 
cult problem, whether he shows more learning here in the margin, 
or more judgment in the text. The passage which he cites is 
thus : 


‘«* Numerus Saturnius : 
Magnum numerum triumphat | hostibus devictis. 


«Sunt qui hunc Archebolion vocant ;” that is, “Some call the 
Saturnian verse Archebolion.” Ludovicus Carrio makes this note 
upon it :—‘* That the common editions, before his, had it Aristo- 
lochium ; but the MSS. Aristodolium. Now, to which reading 
of the three must we stand ?—to Archebolion, or Aristolochium, 
or Aristodolium? Mr. B., who will never be guilty of improving 
any place, leaves his reader here at large to take which of them 
he pleases ; only he puts in for his thirds, because Aristolochium 
has a chance to be the right as well as either of the others; but 
what if I shall prove that all three are wrong, and the true lection 
is ARcHILOcHIUM ! Then his Aristolochus must vanish into Fairy- 
land again. 
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The first that used the Saturnian verse among the Latins was 
Nevius, an old Puet before Ennius’s time; the measures of the 
verse will be best known by examples. The two first are out of 
Nievius * :— 


Ὁ Novein Jovis concordes | filiz sorores. 
Ferunt pulchras pateras | aureas lepidas.”’ 


The latter of which has two false measures in it, and ought to be 
corrected thus out of Plotius ¢ and Nonius Marcellus 1 :— 


‘¢ Ferunt pulchras creterras | aureas lepistas.” 
The following was made by the Metelli, Neevius’s enemies :— 
*‘Dabunt malum Metelli | Nevio Poetz §.” 


Now it is observed by Terentianus Maurus ||, a most elegant 
writer, that the Latins were much mistaken in supposing the Sa- 
turnian verse to be an invention of their countrymen ; for the 
original of it was from the Greeks. Fortunatianus says the same ; 
and he adds, that it was to be met with in Euripides, and Callima- 
chus, and ARCHILOCHUS. The instance that he brings is this, 


and he calls it ARCHILOCHIUM :— 


-- Quem non rationis egentem | vicit Archimedes.” 


And go Servius F brings another ARCHILOCHIUM : 
ὦ Remeavit ab arce tyrannus | hostibus devictis.” 


These two verses ‘ndeed are not really Archilochus’s, but made 
νὰ Shwe crummarians conformably to his measures ; but I can 
mae yeu woe that are truly his own *" :-— 

© στον) Nasiaze | χρῆμά τοι γελοῖον. 

ι ~ ΡΣ ον κατόπισθεν | ἦσαν οἱ δὲ τσολλοί. 
ΔΝ =u κατ ῦ ἑταίφων | τέρψεαι δ᾽ ἀκούων, 
any χες ὄντα μηδὲ διαλέγεσθαι. 

us " That Archilochus was the first that 


RTs 
ae tera " sa" Now, I suppose, I scarce need to 
=a wr ὃς 


awe 


~ ὁ Phe. po 2650. + C. de Vasis. 
ane - Tew ἡ" > sens P2849. 4 Centim. p. 1825. 
. πᾶν. ἊΣ. gh πιῶςο, τούτοις ᾿Αἰζχίλοχος κέχρηται. 
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observe, that these ACRHILOCHIAN verses are the same with the 
SATURNIAN ; the measures themselves sufficiently show that, for 
there is no difference at all, but only a Dactyl for a Spondee or 
Trochee, which was a common variation even in the Latin Satur- 
nians ; as in these two that follow, out of the Tabule Trium. 
phales :— 


“Fundit, fugat, prosternit maximas legiones. 
Duello magno dirimendo regibus subigendis °.” 


I have distinguished the middle pause of every verse by this 
mark | , that the reader, though perhaps unacquainted with this 
part of learning, may have a perception of the measure: and, I 
suppose, he may be pretty well satisfied that the true reading in 
Mr. B.’s Author is not Aristolochium, but Archtlochtum. As for 
the two other names, Aristodolium and Archebolion, the former 
is a manifest corruption ; the latter (as it seems) was in no ΜΆ. 
nor Print, but a bare conjecture of Carrio’s, and a very erroneous 
one; for the Archebulion (as he ought to have called it) had quite 
different measures, as will appear by these instances :— 


᾿Αγέτω ϑεὸς, ov γὰρ ἔχω δίχα τῶνδ᾽ ἀείδειν 1. 
“ΤΊΤΟΣ nascitur omne pecus, [10] crescit herba {.” 


The reader will excuse this digression, because I have given a 
clear emendation, where the great Mr. B. attempted it in vain ; 
which would be an honour much more valuable if I had it not so 
very often. ; 

“ But suppose,” says Mr. B. ‘‘ that nobody heard of these Tra- 
gedians but in Phalaris. What then? Will the Doctor discard 
all Poets that are but once mentioned in old Authors? What at 
this rate will become of Xenocles and Pythangelus, whom (at least 
the first of them) the Doctor will be hard put to it to find men- 
tioned by any body, but once by Aristophanes?” Very hard put 
to it indeed ! to find an Author that is mentioned in so common 
a Book as AZlian’s Various History ὃ ; where we have both the 
name of this Xenocles, and his age too, and the titles of four of 
his Plays, GEdipus, Lycaon, Bacche, and Athamas, with which he 
got the prize from his antagonist Euripides, Olymp. xc1, 1. It is 


* Atilius Fort. ibid. Ὁ) + Hephest. p. 27. 
$ Atul. p. 1673. _ & Elian. ii. 8. 
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true, Alian is in indignation at it: and “ It is ridiculous,” says 
he, ‘that this little Xenocles should carry the prize from Euri- 
pides, especially when those Plays of Euripides were some of the 
best that he ever made. The judges were either senseless and un- 
learned, or else they were bribed.” This is the just verdict and 
censure of impartial posterity ; and Euripides, could he have fore- 
seen it, would not have changed this posthumous honour for the 
applauses that Xenocles won from him. ‘ And by the way, 
therefore, I would advise Mr. B. (if I may return him his own 
words), not to be too vain upon his performance,” when he hears 
it cried up by those that are not competent judges. Bavius and 
Meevius (whom Mr. B. mentions here) had many admirers while 
they lived, or else they had been below the notice of Virgil and 
Horace: but posterity gave them their due ; for that will flatter 
no man’s quality, nor follow the clamour ofa party. But to re- 
turn to Xenocles :—There is a fifth Play of his, Licymnius, men- 
tioned by the Scholiast on Aristophanes *; and two fragments of 
it are produced by Aristophanes himself. Mr. B. says he is but 
once mentioned by that Poet ; but besides the passage of Rane f, 
which Mr. B. meant, there are three others t where he is spoken 
of, under the title of ‘the Son of Carcinus.” He is mentioned, 
too, in a fragment of Plato the Comedian :— 


Eevonarrs ὁ δωδεκαμήχανος 
Ὁ Καρκίνου παῖς τοῦ Sararlis §. 
a 


He was ridiculed also by Pherecrates ||, another Comic Poet ; and 
we may hear of him in Suidas, in more places than one. What 
does the Examiner mean then by his putting me hard toit? Iwill 
do much harder matters than this to do him any service. But I 
am persuaded he was encouraged to write thus at a venture, be- 
cause Vossius says nothing of Xenocles in his book De Poetis 
Grecis. 

If the Examiner had not had the ambitious vanity to show, as 
he thought, his great reading and critic, he might fairly have 
escaped these two blunders about Aristolochus and Xenocles ; for 
what is it he is driving at? or who is it he disputes with? Did 
I make that my argument against Phalaris, “ That his two pre- 


* Schol. Arist. p. 120. + P. 133. 
+ Schol. Arist. p. 120. 864. 464. αὶ 10. 465. || Ib. 364. 
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tended Tragedians were nowhere else to be heard of?” No, 
surely ; but ‘‘ because he names two Tragedians in an age of the 
world when Tragedy itself was not yet heard of.” 

This, therefore, is the main point which Mr. B. and I must now 
contend for, “ The first date and origin of Tragedy.” In my 
Dissertation I espoused the opinion of those Authors that make 
Thespis the inventor of it, professing in express words, “ That I 
slighted the obscure story of Epigenes the Sicyonian.” This, I 
think, is a sufficient proof that I knew there were some weak 
pretences made to Tragedy before Thespis’s time ; but I believed 
them overbalanced by better authorities. And yet what is there 
in this long-winded harangue of Mr. B.'s, from p. 165 to 180, but 
the bringing, with ostentation and grimace, those very obscure 
pretences which I had declared I had slighted ; and every bit of 
it (except his own faults as usual) scraped together at second-hand 
from the commonest Authors? In opposition to which tedious 
declamation, I shall first vindicate Thespis’s title to the invention 
of Tragedy ; and, in the next place, inquire into his age ; and in 
the last, examine Mr. B.’s performance in the same order as he 
has presented it. 

The famous chronological inscription in the Arundel Marble, 
which was made Olymp. cxxix, in the time of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, above ccLx years before Christ, declares that Thespis 
was the First that gave being to Tragedy *:—Ag’ οὗ Θέσπις ὁ 
ποιητὴς vw νος ΠΡΩΤΟΣ ΟΣ ΚΑΙ ΕΔΙΔΑΞΕ .... The 
word πρῶτος is not in the printed edition ; but my learned friend 
Dr. Mill, whom I consulted on this occasion, assures me it is 
plainly so in the Marble itself, which is now at Oxford. I shall 
give a farther account of this by and by; but allowing even the 
common reading, as it is published by Mr. Selden, yet it 18 evi- 
dent, and agreed by all, that the Author of this Inscription de- 
livers this as the first era of Tragedy. Besides him, the Epi- 
grammatist Dioscorides gives the invention of it to Thespis: 

Θέσπιδος εὕρεμα τοῦτο" a3" ἀγρηιώτιν ay ὕλαν (α) 
Παίγνια, καὶ κύμους τοῦσδε τελειητέρους 


* Lin. 58. 


(a) This epigram, and the following, are now inserted in the Anthutogta Greca, 
i. 497, xvi. xvii. 
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Αἰσχύλος ἐψύχωσε, νοήσιμα Era χαράξας 
Γράμματα, χειμάῤῥῳ δ' ola καταρδόμενα: 

Καὶ τὰ κατὰ σκηνὴν μετεκαίνισεν' ὦ στόμα τυάντων 
Δέξιὸν ἀρχαίων, yoda τις ἡμιθέων. 


Thus the Epigram is published by the very learned Mr. Stanley, 
before his noble edition of /Eschylus ; and I have not now leisure 
to seek if it was printed anywhere before. In the third verse, 
which is manifestly corrupted, Mr. Stanley corrected it ἑνήσιμα 
for νοήσιμα, as appears by his translation, uTILE ; the other word 
he leaves untouched. The Epigram itself is extant in the MS. 
Anthologia Epigram. Grec. a copy of which I have by me, by 
the kindness of my excellent friend the late Dr. Edward Bernard ; 
‘and there the third verse is thus: 


Αἰσχύλος ἐξύψωσε νονήσμια evra χαράξας. 


Out of which disjointed words I have extracted, as I humbly 
conceive, this genuine lection :— 


Αἰσχύλος ἐξύψωσε, νεοσμίλευτα χαράξας 
Γράμματα 


A, the last letter of γονήσμια, was mistaken for A. ᾿Εξύψωσεν, he 
- raised and exalted the style of Tragedy by γνεοσμίλευτα γράμματα, 
his new-made and new-carved words ; which is the very thing that 
Aristophanes ascribes to him * :— 


Ἀλλ᾽ ὦ πρῶτος τῶν Ἑ λληγων wupyuioas ῥήματα σεμνά. 


and the Writer of his Life t, Ζηλοῖ τὸ ἀδρὸν καὶ ὑπέρογκον, ΟΝΟ- 
MATOIIOILAIS® καὶ ἐπιθέτοις χρώμενος. But our Epigrammatist, 
though he gives Aischylus the honour of improving Tragedy, is 
as positive that (εὕρεμα) the invention of it belongs to Thespis . 
which will farther appear from another Epigram by the same 
hand, made upon Thespis himself, and never yet published ; but 
it is extant in the same Manuscript Anthology : 


Διοσκορίδου eis Θέσπιν reaywooy. 


Θέσπις ὅδε, Τραγικὴν ὃς ἀνέπλασε πρῶτος ἀοιδὴν, 
Κωμήταις νεαρᾶς καινοτομῶν χάριτας, 


* Arist. Ran. p. 169. + Anon. in vita Aosch. 
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Βάκχος ore τρίτον κατάγοι χορὸν, w τράγος αθλον. 
X'wrinds ἣν σύκων ἄῤῥιχος ἄθλος ἔτι. 
Οἱ δέ με πλασσουσι γεοὶ, τὰ δὲ μύριος αἰὼν, 
Πολλὰ wee σευ, φήσει, χάτερα" τἄλλα δ᾽ ἐμα. 
The second distich, which in the MS. is faulty and unintelligible, 
is thus perhaps to be corrected : — 


’ 9 ‘ , 4 v , v 
Banos ore τριτῆον xargyos χηρὸν, w τραγος αὔλον, 
Χ᾽ ᾧ 'rhinds ἦν σύκων ἄῤῥιχος, ὕθλος ἔτι. 
‘© Cum Bacchus ducat triplicem chorum; cui Iircus, 
Et cui Attica ficuum cista premium erat, ut adhuc fabula est.” 


By the three choruses of Bacchus, he means the Trina Dionysia, the 
Three Festivals of Bacchus :—the Διονύσια τὰ ἐν Ainvais, the Διονύσια 
τὰ κατ᾽ ἄστυ, and the Διονύσια τὰ κατ᾽ aypous ; at which times, that 
answer to March, April, and January, both Tragedies and Co- 
medies were acted. Afterwards indeed they added these diver- 
sions to the Παναθήναια, which fell out in the month of August ; 
but, because this last was an innovation after Thespis’ time, the 
Poet here takes no notice of it. But to dismiss this, the substance 
of the Epigram imports ‘“ That Thespis was the First contriver 
of Tragedy ; which was then a NEw entertainment.” After Dios- 
corides, we have Horace’s testimony in Thespis’ favour :— 


“ὁ Ignotum Tragice genus invenisse camenz 

Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 

Que canerent agerentque peruncti feecibus ora (a).” 
And 1 think, this Poet's opinion is not only well explained, but 
confirmed too by the old Scholiast, who tells us “" Thespis was the 
FIRST INVENTOR of Tragedy *.” To all these we may add Plu- 
tarch, whose expression implies something farther : “ That Thespis 
gave the rise and beginning to the very rudiments of Tragedy + ;” 


* Schol. in edit. Cruquii. 
+ Plut. Solon. ‘Agyopivey τῶν το ερὶ Θέσπιν non τὴν Τι αγωδίαν κινεῖν. 


(a) These lines were afterwards corrected by Bentley, thus :— 
ἐς Tgnotum Tragice genus invenisse Camene 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poémata Thespis 
Qui canerent agerentque, peruncti fecibus ora.” 
1. 6. Vexisse plaustris [eos] qui canerent agerentque poémata, peruncti facibus 
ora. Poémata, inquit Luisinus, pro scena nominavit, causam ut aiunt pro causato. 
—Art. Poet. 275. 
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Αἰσχύλος ἐψύχωσε, νοήσιμα Era χαράξας 
Γράμματα, χειμάῤῥῳ δ᾽ οἷα καταρδόμενα" 

Καὶ τὰ κατὰ σκηνὴν μετεκαίνισεν᾽ ὦ στόμα τσάντων 
Δέξιὸν ἀρχαίων, yoda τις ἡμιθέων. 


Thus the Epigram is published by the very learned Mr. Stanley, 
before his noble edition of AEschylus; and I have not now leisure 
to seek if it was printed anywhere before. In the third verse, 
which is manifestly corrupted, Mr. Stanley corrected it ἑνήσιμα 
for νοήσιμα, as appears by his translation, uTILE ; the other word 
he leaves untouched. The Epigram itself is extant in the MS. 
Anthologia Epigram. Grec. a copy of which I have by me, by 
the kindness of my excellent friend the late Dr. Edward Bernard ; 
and there the third verse is thus: 


Αἰσχύλος ἐξύψωσε νονήσμια evra χαράξας. 


Out of which disjointed words I have extracted, as I humbly 
conceive, this genuine lection :— 


Αἰσχύλος ἐξύψωσε, γεοσμίλευτα χαράξας 
Γράμματα 


A, the last letter of γογήσμια, was mistaken for A. ᾿Εζύψωσεν, he 
- raised and exalted the style of Tragedy by vecopircura γράμματα, 
his new-made and new-carved words ; which is the very thing that 
Aristophanes ascribes to him * :— 


Ἀλλ᾽ ὦ πρῶτος τῶν Ἑλληγων wupywoas ῥήματα σεμνά. 


and the Writer of his Life t, Ζηλοῖ τὸ αἀδρὸν καὶ ὑπέρογκον, ONO- 
MATOTIONAIS καὶ ἐπιθέτοις χρώμενος. But our Epigrammatist, 
though he gives schylus the honour of improving Tragedy, is 
as positive that (εὕρεμα) the invention of it belongs to Thespis, 
which will farther appear from another Epigram by the same 
hand, made upon Thespis himself, and never yet published ; but 
it is extant in the same Manuscript Anthology : 


Διοσκορίδου εἰς Θέσπιν τραγῳδόν. 


Θέσπις ὅδε, Τραγικὴν ὃς ἀνέπλασε πρῶτος ἀοιδὴν, 
Κωμήταις νεαρᾶς καινοτομῶν χάριτας, 


* Arist, Ran. p. 169. + Anon. in vita Aosch. 
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Βάκχος ore τρίτον κατάγοι χορὸν, w τράγος ἀθλον. 
X'wrinds ἣν σύκων ἄῤξῥιχος ἄθλος ἔτι. 
Οἱ δέ με πλάσσουσι veo), τὰ δὲ μύριος αἱὼν, 
Πολλὰ wee σευ, φήσει, χἅτερα' τἄλλα δ᾽ ἐμά. 
The second distich, which in the MS. is faulty and unintelligible, 
is thus perhaps to be corrected : — 


Βάκχος ὅτε τριτ]ὸν xargyos χυρὸν, ᾧ τράγος aIAsy, 
X ᾧ ᾿τ]ικὸς ἦν σύκων ἄῤῥιχος, ὅθλος ἔτι. 


“ς Cum Bacchus ducat triplicem chorum; cui [ircus, 
Et cui Attica ficaum cista premium erat, ut adhue fabula est.” 


By the three choruses of Bacchus, he means the Trina Dionysia, the 
Three Festivals of Bacchus :—the Διονύσια τὰ ἐν Λίμναις, the Διονύσια 
τὰ κατ᾽ ἄστυ, and the Διονύσια τὰ κατ᾽ ἄγρους ; at which times, that 
answer to March, April, and January, both Tragedies and Co- 
medies were acted, Afterwards indeed they added these diver- 
sions to the Παναθήναια, which fell out in the month of August ; 
but, because this last was an innovation after Thespis’ time, the 
Poet here takes no notice of it. But to dismiss this, the substance 
of the Epigram imports ‘ That Thespis was the First contriver 
of Tragedy ; which was then a NEw entertainment.” After Dios- 
corides, we have Horace’s testimony in Thespis’ favour :— 
«ὁ Ignotum Tragice genus invenisse camene 

Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poeinata Thespis, 

Que canerent agerentque peruncti feecibus ora (a).”” 
And I think, this Poet’s opinion is not only well explained, but 
confirmed too by the old Scholiast, who tells us ““ Thespis was the 
FIRST INVENTOR of Tragedy*.” To all these we may add Plu- 
tarch, whose expression implies something farther: ‘“‘ That Thespis 
gave the rise and beginning to the very rudiments of Tragedy ἡ ;” 


* Schol. in edit. Cruquii. 
+ Plut. Solon. ᾿Αρχομένων τῶν weet Θέσπιν ἤδη τὴν Τι αγωδίαν ovr. 
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(a) These lines were afterwards corrected by Bentley, thus :— 
“ Ignotum Tragice genus invenisse Camene 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poémata Thespis 
Qui canerent agerentquc, peruncti fecibus οὐδ. 
i.e. Vexisse plaustris [eos] qui canerent agerentque poémata, peruncti facibus 
ora- Poémata, inquit Luisinus, pro scena nominavil, causam ut aiunt pro causeto. 
—Art. Poet. 275. 
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Αἰσχύλος ἐψύχωσε, νοήσιμα Era χαράξας 
Γράμματα, χειμάῤῥῳ δ᾽ οἷα καταρδομενα: 

Καὶ τὰ κατὰ σκηνὴν μετεκαίνισεν' ὦ στόμα τυάντων 
Δέξιὸν ἀρχαίων, oda τις ἡμιθέων. 


Thus the Epigram is published by the very learned Mr. Stanley, 
before his noble edition of AEschylus; and I have not now leisure 
to seek if it was printed anywhere before. In the third verse, 
which is manifestly corrupted, Mr. Stanley corrected it ἑνήσιμα 
for voyos.a, as appears by his translation, uTILE ; the other word 
he leaves untouched. The Epigram itself is extant in the MS. 
Anthologia Epigram. Grec. a copy of which I have by me, by 
the kindness of my excellent friend the late Dr. Edward Bernard ; 
and there the third verse is thus: 


Αἰσχύλος ἐξύψωσε νονήσμια evra χαράξας. 


Out of which disjointed words I have extracted, as I humbly 
conceive, this genuine lection :— 


Αἰσχύλος ἐξύψωσε, νεοσμίλευτα χαράξας 
Γράμματα 


A, the last letter οὗ γονήσμια, was mistaken for A. ᾿Εζύψωσεν, he 
- raised and exalted the style of Tragedy by νεοσμίλευτα γράμματα, 
his new-made and new-carved words ; which is the very thing that 
Aristophanes ascribes to him * :— 


Ἀλλ᾽ ὦ πρῶτος τῶν Ἑλληνων wupywoas ῥήματα σεμνά. 


and the Writer of his Life t, Ζηλοῖ τὸ ἀδρὸν καὶ ὑπέρογκον, ONO- 
MATOTIONAIS καὶ ἐπιθέτοις χρώμενος. But our Epigrammatist, 
though he gives Eschylus the honour of improving Tragedy, is 
as positive that (εὕρεμα) the invention of it belongs to Thespis, 
which will farther appear from another Epigram by the same 
hand, made upon Thespis himself, and never yet published ; but 
it is extant in the same Manuscript Anthology : 


Διοσκορίδου εἰς Θέσπιν τραγῳδόν. 


Θέσπις δε, Τραγικὴν ὃς ἀνέπλασε πρῶτος ἀοιδὴν, 
Κωμήταις νεαρᾶς καινοτοιμῶν χάριτας, 


* Arist. Ran. p. 169. + Anon. in vita sch. 
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Βάκχος ore τρίτον κατάγοι χορὸν, w τράγος αθλον. 
Χ᾽ ὠτικὸς ἣν σύκων ἄῤῥιχος ἄθλος ἕτι. 
Οἱ δέ με πλασσουσι γεοὶ, τὰ δὲ μύριος αἱῶν, 
Πολλὰ wee σευ, φήσει, χἅτερα' τἄλλα δ᾽ ἐμά. 
The second distich, which in the MS. is faulty and unintelligible, 
is thus perhaps to be corrected : — 


Βάκχος ὅτε τριτ]ὸν xargyos χυρὸν, ᾧ τράγος aIAsy, 
Xd ᾿τ]ικὸς ἦν σύκων ἄῤῥιχος, ὕθλος ἔτι. 


*¢ Cum Bacchus ducat triplicem chorum; cui ITircus, 
Et cui Attica ficuum cista premium erat, ut adhuc fabula est.” 


By the three choruses of Bacchus, he means the Trina Dionysia, the 
Three Festivals of Bacchus :—the Διονύσια τὰ ἐν Λίμναις, the Διονύσια 
τὰ κατ᾽ ἄστυ, and the Διονύσια ra κατ᾽ ἄγρους ; at which times, that 
answer to March, April, and January, both Tragedies and Co- 
medies were acted. Afterwards indeed they added these diver- 
sions to the Παναθήναια, which fell out in the month of August ; 
but, because this last was an innovation after Thespis’ time, the 
Poet here takes no notice of it, But to dismiss this, the substance 
of the Epigram imports “ That Thespis was the First contriver 
of Tragedy ; which was then a NEw entertainment.” After Dios- 
corides, we have Horace’s testimony in Thespis’ favour :— 
«ὁ Tgnotum Tragice genus invenisse camenz 

Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 

Quz canerent agerentque peruncti fecibus ora (a).” 
And I think, this Poet's opinion is not only well explained, but 
confirmed too by the old Scholiast, who tells us ““ Thespis was the 
FIRST INVENTOR of Tragedy*.” To all these we may add Plu- 
tarch, whose expression implies something farther: “ That Thespis 
gave the rise and beginning to the very rudiments of Tragedy + ;” 


* Schol. in edit. Cruquii. 
+ Plut. Solon. ᾿Αριχομίνων τῶν weet Θέσπιν ἤδη τὴν Τ; αγωδίαν κινεῖν. 
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(α) These lines were afterwards corrected by Bentley, thus :— 
“¢ Ignotum Tragice genus invenisse Camene 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poémata Thespis 
Qui canerent agerentque, peruncti fecibus ora.”’ 
i. ε. Vexisse plaustris [eos] qui canerent agerentque poémata, peruncti facibus 
ora- Poémata, inquit Luisinus, pro scena nominavil, causam ut aiunt pro camesto. 
—Art. Poet. 275. 
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Αἰσχύλος ἐψύχωσε, νοήσιμα Era χαράξας 
Γράμματα, χειμάῤῥῳ δ᾽ οἷα καταρδομενα" 

Καὶ τὰ κατὰ σκηνὴν μετεκαίνισεν᾽ ὦ στόμα τσάντων 
Δέξιὸν ἀρχαίων, yoda τις ἡμιθέων. 


Thus the Epigram is published by the very learned Mr. Stanley, 
before his noble edition of Aéschylus ; and I have not now leisure 
to seek if it was printed anywhere before. In the third verse, 
which is manifestly corrupted, Mr. Stanley corrected it ἑνήσιμα 
for νοήσιμα, as appears by his translation, uTILE ; the other word 
he leaves untouched. The Epigram itself is extant in the MS. 
Anthologia Epigram. Grec. a copy of which I have by me, by 
the kindness of my excellent friend the late Dr. Edward Bernard ; 
and there the third verse is thus: 


Αἰσχύλος ἐξύψωσε vovyousa evra χαράξας. 


Out of which disjointed words I have extracted, as I humbly 
conceive, this genuine lection :— 


Αἰσχύλος ἐξύψωσε, νεοσμίλευτα χαράξας 
Γράμματα 


A, the last letter of γονήσμια, was mistaken for A. ᾿Εξύψωσεν, he 
- raised and exalted the style of Tragedy by νεοσμίλευτα γράμματα, 
his new-made and ncw-carved words ; which is the very thing that 
Aristophanes ascribes to him ἢ :— 


Ἀλλ᾽ ὦ πρῶτος τῶν Ἑ λληγων τυυργώσας ῥήματα σεμνά. 


and the Writer of his Life 1, Ζηλοῖ τὸ αδρὸν καὶ ὑπέρογκον, ONO- 
ΜΑΤΟΠΟΙΙΔΙΣ καὶ ἐπιθέτοις χρώμενος. But our Epigrammatist, 
though he gives Eschylus the honour of improving Tragedy, is 
as positive that (εὕρεμα) the invention of it belongs to Thespis . 
which will farther appear from another Epigram by the same 
hand, made upon Thespis himself, and never yet published ; but 
it is extant in the same Manuscript Anthology : 


Διοσκορίδου eis Θέσπιν τραγῳδόν. 


Θέσπις de, Τραγικὴν ὃς ἀνέπλασε πρῶτος ἀοιδὴν, 
Kwpyrais νεαρᾶς καινοτομῶν χάριτας, 


* Arist, Ran. p. 169. + Anon. in vita Aosch. 
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Βάκχος ore τρίτον κατάγοι χορὸν, ᾧ τράγος ἀθλον. 
X'wrinds ἣν σύκων ἄῤῥιχος ἄθλος ἔτι. 
Οἱ δέ με πλάσσουσι veo), τὰ δὲ μύριος αἰὼν, 
Πολλὰ wee σευ, φήσει, ydresa’ τἄλλα δ᾽ ἐμά. 
The second distich, which in the MS. is faulty and unintelligible, 
is thus perhaps to be corrected : — 


Βάκχος ὅτε τριτ]ὸν xargyos χορὸν, w τράγος ἄθλον, 
X ὦ ᾿τ]ικὸς ἦν σύκων ἄῤῥιχος, ὅθλος ἔτι. 
*¢ Cum Bacchus ducat triplicem chorum; cui Hircus, 
Et cui Attica ficuum cista premium erat, ut adhuc fabula est.” 


By the three choruses of Bacchus, he means the Trina Dionysia, the 
Three Festivals of Bacchus :--- Διονύσια τὰ ἐν Λίμναις, the Διονύσια 
τὰ κατ᾽ ἄστυ, and the Διονύσια τὰ κατ᾽ ἄγρους ; at which times, that 
answer to March, April, and January, both Tragedies and Co- 
medies were acted. Afterwards indeed they added these diver- 
sions to the Παναθήναια, which fell out in the month of August ; 
but, because this last was an innovation after Thespis’ time, the 
Poet here takes no notice of it, But to dismiss this, the substance 
of the Epigram imports ‘“ That Thespis was the FiRsT contriver 
of Tragedy ; which was then a NEw entertainment.” After Dios- 
corides, we have Horace’s testimony in Thespis’ favour :— 
“ὁ Ignotum Tragice genus invenisse camens 

Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 

Que canerent agerentque peruncti feecibus ora (a).” 
And I think, this Poet's opinion is not only well explained, but 
confirmed too by the old Scholiast, who tells us ““ Thespis was the 
FIRST INVENTOR of Tragedy*.” To all these we may add Plu- 
tarch, whose expression implies something farther: “ That Thespis 
gave the rise and beginning to the very rudiments of Tragedy + ;” 


* Schol. in edit. Cruquii. 
+ Plut. Solon. ᾿Αρχομένων τῶν weet Θέσπιν ἤδη τὴν Thayudiay κινεῖν. 


(a) These lines were afterwards corrected by Bentley, thus :— 
«ὁ Ignotum Tragice genus invenisse Camene 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poémata Thespis 
Qui canerent agerentque, peruncti fecibus ora.”’ 
i.e. Vexisse plaustris [eos] qui canerent agerentque poémata, peruncti facibus 
οἵα. Poémata, inquit Luisinus, pro sccna xominavit, causam ut aiunt pro cansato. 
—Art. Poet. 275. ; 
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Αἰσχύλος ἐψύχωσε, νοήσιμα Era χαράξας 
Γράμματα, χειμάῤῥῳ & οἷα καταρδόμενα: 

Καὶ τὰ κατὰ σκηνὴν μετεκαίνισεν' ὦ στόμα τσάντων 
Δέξιὸν ἀρχαίων, yoda τις ἡμιθέων. 


Thus the Epigram is published by the very learned Mr. Stanley, 
before his noble edition of AEschylus ; and I have not now leisure 
to seek if it was printed anywhere before. In the third verse, 
which is manifestly corrupted, Mr. Stanley corrected it ἑνήσιμα 
for νοήσιμα, as appears by his translation, uTILE ; the other word 
he leaves untouched. The Epigram itself is extant in the MS. 
Anthologia Epigram. Grec. a copy of which I have by me, by 
the kindness of my excellent friend the late Dr. Edward Bernard ; 
and there the third verse is thus: 


Αἰσχύλος ἐξύψωσε νονήσμια evra χαράξας. 


Out of which disjointed words I have extracted, as I humbly 
conceive, this genuine lection :— 


Αἰσχυλος ἐξύψωσε, νεοσμίλευτα χαράξας 
Γράμματα 


A, the last letter of γονήσμια, was mistaken for A. ᾿Εζύψωσεν, he 
- raised and exalted the style of Tragedy by γνεοσμίλευτα γράμματα, 
his new-made and new-carved words ; which is the very thing that 
Aristophanes ascribes to him ἢ :— 


Ἀλλ᾽ ὦ πρῶτος τῶν Ἑ λληνων wupywoas ῥήματα σεμνά. 


and the Writer of his Life t, Ζηλοῖ τὸ αδρὸν καὶ ὑπέρογκον, ΟΝΟ- 
MATOIIONAIS καὶ ἐπιθέτοις χρώμενος. But our Epigrammatist, 
though he gives Hschylus the honour of improving Tragedy, is 
as positive that (εὕρεμα) the invention of it belongs to Thespis , 
which will farther appear from another Epigram by the same 
hand, made upon Thespis himself, and never yet published ; but 
it is extant in the same Manuscript Anthology : 


Διοσκορίδου εἰς Θέσπιν τραγῳδόν. 
Θέσπις ὅδε, Τραγικὴν ὃς ἀνέπλασε πρῶτος ἀοιδὴν, 


Κωμήταις νεαρᾶς καινοτοιμῶν χάριτας, 


* Arist. Ran. p. 169. + Anon. in vita Esch. 
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Βάκχος ore τρίτον κατάγοι χορὸν, ᾧ τράγος ἄθλον. 
Χ᾽ τικὸς ἦν σύκων ἄῤῥιχος ἄθλος ἔτι. 
Οἱ δέ με πλάσσουσι veo), τὰ δὲ μύριος αἰὼν, 
Πολλὰ πρὸ σευ, φήσει, χἅτετα᾽ τἄλλα δ᾽ ἐμα. 
The second distich, which in the MS. is faulty and unintelligible, 
is thus perhaps to be corrected : — 


Βάκχος ὅτε τριτ]ὸν xargyos χουρὸν, Ww τραγός αθλον 
Χ᾽ ᾧ ᾿τ]ικὸς ἦν σύκων ἄῤῥιχος, ὅθλος ἔτι. 
“ὁ Cum Bacchus ducat triplicem chorum; cui Fircus, 
Et cui Attica ficuum cista premium erat, ut adhuc fabula est.” 


By the three choruses of Bacchus, he means the Trina Dionysia, the 
Three Festivals of Bacchus :—the Διονύσια τὰ ἐν Λίμναις, Διονύσια 
τὰ κατ᾽ ἄστυ, and the Διονύσια τὰ κατ᾽ aypous ; at which times, that 
answer to March, April, and January, both Tragedies and Co- 
medies were acted. Afterwards indeed they added these diver- 
sions to the Παναθήναια, which fell out in the month of August ; 
but, because this last was an innovation after Thespis’ time, the 
Poet here takes no notice of it, But to dismiss this, the substance 
of the Epigram imports ‘“‘ That Thespis was the First contriver 
of Tragedy ; which was then a NEw entertainment.” After Dios- 
corides, we have Horace’s testimony in Thespis’ favour :— 
“ὁ Ignotum Tragice genus invenisse camenze 

Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 

Que canerent agerentque peruncti fecibus ora (a).”” 
And I think, this Poet's opinion is not only well explained, but 
confirmed too by the old Scholiast, who tells us ““ Thespis was the 
FIRST INVENTOR of Tragedy*.” To all these we may add Plu- 
tarch, whose expression implies something farther: “ That Thespis 
gave the rise and beginning to the very rudiments of Tragedy + ;” 


* Schol. in edit. Cruquii. 
+ Plut. Solon. ᾿Αρκομένων τῶν weet Θέσπιν ἤδη τὴν Thaywoiay κινεῖν. 


(α) These lines were afterwards corrected by Bentley, thus :— 
“ὁ Ignotum Tragice genus invenisse Camene 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poémata Thespis 
Qui canerent agerentque, peruncti feecibus ora.” 
i.e. Vexisse plaustris [eos] qui canerent agerentque poémata, peruncti facibus 
ora. Poémata, inquit Luisinus, pro scena nomina ¢ pro causato. 
—Art. Poet. 275. 
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and Clemens of Alexandria, who makes Thespis ““ The contriver 
of Tragedy, as Susarion was of Comedy *.” And, without doubt, 
Atheneus was of the same judgment, when he said that ‘ both 
Comedy and Tragedy were found out at Icarius, a place in At- 
tica t ;” for our Thespis was born there. And in another place, 
he says, ““ The ancient Poets, Thespis, Pratinas, Cratinus, and 
Phrynichus, were called ᾿Ορκηστικοὶ, dancers, because they used 
dancing so much in their choruses}.” Now if we compare this 
with what Aristotle says, “ That Tragedy in its infancy was 
(ὀρχηστικωτέρα) more taken up with dances than afterwards ὃ," 
it will be plain that Atheneus knew no ancienter Tragedian than 
Thespis; for, if he had, it had been to his purpose to name him. 
But there is a fault in that passage, which by the way I will cor- 
rect: for Κρατῖνος (Cratinus) who is named there, was a Come- 
dian ; and does not suit with the rest. The true reading I take 
to be Καρκίνος, Carcinus ; who was an ancient Tragic Poet, and is 
burlesqued once or twice by Aristophanes, for this very duncing 
humour that Athenzus speaks of ||. He had three sons, that he 
brought up to dance in his choruses; who, upon that account, 
are called there, among many other nicknames ὀρχησταὶ, dancers. 
To go on now about Thespis. Suidas acquaints us that “ Phry- 
nichus was Scholar to Thespis, who rixsv introduced Tragedy ;” 
and Donatus passes his word, “ That if we search into antiquity, 
we shall find that Thespis was the First that invented 1 4." But 
what need we any particular witnesses, when we have Plato tell- 
ing us at once “ That it was the universal opinion in his time 
that Tragedy began with Thespis or Phrynichus ** ?” and though 
he himself was of a different sentiment, yet he proposes it as a 
paradox tf: and we may see what little credit his paradox had, 


* Clem. Strom. i. ἐπενόησε Τραγῳδίαν. + Athen. p. 40. 

+ Id. p. 22. § Arist. Poet. v. || Arist. p. 364, 464. Suid. in Καρκ- 

4 ‘* Retro prisca volventibus reperietur ‘Thespis Tragoedie primus inventor.” 

** Plat.in Min. ‘Q; οἴονται, ἀπὸ Θέσπιδο;. 

tH “Ἢ δὲ σραγῳδία tos παλαιὸν ἐνθάδε, οὐχ, ὡς οἴονται ἀπὸ Θέσπιδος ἀρξαμένη, οὐδ᾽ 
ἀπὸ Φρυνίχου" ἀλλ᾽ εἰ Jide ἐγγοῆσαι, Wavy παλαιὸν αὐτὸ εὑρήσεις ὅν τῆσδε τῆς τοόλεως 
εὕρημα" ἔστι δὲ τῇ; πυιήσιως δημοτερπέστατόν τι καὶ Ψψυχαγωγικώταῖον 4 τραγῳδία. 
ΤΡΑΓΟΙΔΙΑ is here to be taken in its larger extent. There were no Stage Plays till 
the time of Thespis; and in this sense no 7'ragedies. But yet there were stories of 
a dramatic kind, formed into Dialogue; and Characters drawn, as of Minos, a cruel 
King. This manner of writing was not the invention of Thespis or Phrynichus, as 
people generally thought; confounding the Stage with the characteristic and dialogue 
manner of writing.” J. Upton, Dissert. on Shakspeare, ὃ 14, p. 119. 
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when every one of those I have cited came after him, and yet for 
that matter begged his pardon. 

The pretences that are made against Thespis, besides some ge- 
neral talk (which shall be considered when I examine Mr. B.'s 
advances upon this topic) are for one Epigenes, a Sicyonian. This 
is the only person mentioned by name that can contest the matter 
with Thespis. And who is there that appears in behalf of this 
Epigenes but one single witness? and he too does but tell us a 
hearsay, which himeelf seems not to believe. ‘ Thespis,’ says 
Suidas*, “is reckoned the xvith Tragic Poet after Epigenes, a 
Sicyonian ; but some say Thespis was the second after him; and 
others, the very first of all.” And again, where he explains the 
Proverb, Οὐδὲν πρὸς τὸν Διόνυσον, “it was occasioned,” he says, 
“by a Tragedy of Epigenes, a Sicyonian ;” but he adds, “that 
others give a different and better account of itt.” Now, if this be 
all that is said for Epigenes’ plea; nay, if it be all that is said of 
him upon any account (for I think nobody mentions him besides 
Suidas) (a), I suppose this ill-supported pretence to Tragedy will 
soon be over-ruled, unless perhaps the very weakness of it may in- 
vite Mr. B. to espouse the cause ; for I observe that his judgment, 
like other men’s valour, has commonly the generosity to favour the 
weaker side. It is true, there are two very great men, Lilius 
Gyraldus{ and Gerard Vossius §, besides others, who affirm that 
this sama Epigenes is cited, and some of his Tragedies named by 
Athenzus. If this be so, it will quite alter the case ; and the tria, 
must be called over again. But, with Mr. B.’s leave, I will once 
more take the boldness “to contradict great names ;” for I affirm 
that the Epigenes in Atheneus was a Comic Poet, and many 
generations younger then his pretended namesake, the Tragedian. 
Suidas himself is my voucher: “ Epigenes,” says he, “a Comic 
Poet, some of his plays are “‘Heaivy, and Μνημάτιον, and Baxyeia, 
as Athenzeus says in his Deipnosophists ||... Gyraldus indeed 


But still we have no proof that the word Tragedy was known iu Phalaris’ time ; 
but only some sort of Dialogue; which, in Plato’s opinion, was the original of 
Tragedy. 

* Suid. in Θέσπ. + In Οὐδὲν προ. Ady. Σ Gyrald. de Poétis. 

§ Vossius de Poética. || Suid. ’Emy. 


(4) He is also mentioned by Photius and Apollonius.— //ermann. 
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would draw this testimony over to his own side ; and for Κωμικὸς, 
he corrects it Tpayixcs. But Athenzus himself interposes, and 
forbids this alteration: ““ Epigenes,” says he, “the Comic Poet, 
says thus in his Bacche ; ᾿Αλλ᾽ εἴ tis ὥσπερ χῆν᾽ ἔτρεφέ με λαξὼν 
σιτευτόν Ὁ." The verses are to be distinguished thus :— 


"AAA εἴ τις ὥσπερ χῆνα μ᾽ ἔτρεφεν λαξὼν 
Lirevroy —— 


The words themselves show they belong to Comedy, when they 
tell us of “fatted geese:” and, indeed, the very subject of all his 
Fragments plainly evinces it. The next tells us of “Figs at a 
supper τ :"-- 


Elz’ ἔρχεται χελιδονίων μετ᾽ ὀλίγον 
Σκληρῶν ἀδρὸς πινάκισκο; --- 
Correct it 
— Ely ἔρχεται 
Χελιδονείων μετ᾽ ολίγον σκληρῶν ἀδρὸς 
Πινάκισκος ---- 


And another, out of the same Play{, and three out of Myyudrioy, 
and two out of Ἡρωϊΐνη, are all about Cups; the last of which will 
inform us a little about the Poet’s age § :— 


Τὴν Θηρίκλειον δεῦρο καὶ τὰ Ῥοδιακὰ 
Κόμισον ---- 


“Fetch hither the Thericlean and the Rhodian cups ;” for by his 
naming the THERICLEAN Cup(a), we may be sure he was no older 
than Aristophanes’ time: nay, that he was considerably younger, 
Julius Pollux will assure us ||; where he calls him one of the writers 
of the New Comedy: Τῶν δὲ νέων τις Κωμικῶν Επιγένης ἐν Ποντικῷ. 
Τρεῖς μόνθς σκώληκας ἔτι, τότους δέ μ᾽ ἔχσον καταγαγεῖν. The mea- 
sures of the verses are thus :— 


—-——- Τρεῖς μόνους 
Σκώληκας ἔτι" τούτους δὲ μ᾽ ἔασον καταγαγεῖν. 


Well, I hope, I have fully shown, without offending their ashes, 


* Athen. p. 384. ᾿Ἐπιγίνης ὁ κωμωδοποιὸς ἐν Βάκχαις. 
+ P. 75. ᾿Ἐπιγένης ἐν Βραγχία- Ζ P. 498. Ἐπιγ. ἐν Βακχία. 
§ Athen. p. 502. j| Poll. vii. 10. 


(a) See Bentley’s Dissertat. pp. 109, &c. 
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that Gyreldus and Vossius were mistaken about Epigenes. I would 
only add, that we ought to correct in Suidas, ‘Hpwivy for ᾿Ηραΐνη, 
and Baxysia for Baxysiz, and I take the three words in Athenzus, 
Βάκχαις, Βραγχία, and Baxyiz, to be 80 many depravations of 
one and the same title of a Play. 

The reader will please to take notice of Phalaris’ expression, 
« That Aristolochus wrote Tragedies against him* ;” and to re- 
member too, what I have shown before, that both Comedies and Tra- 
gedies for some time were unpremeditated and extemporal, neither 
published nor written. Allowing then that this Epigenes, or any 
other Sicyonian started Tragedy before Thespis, still it will not 
bring Phalaris off, unless his advocate can show that Tragedy was 
written before Thespis’ time. But there is no ground nor colour 
for such an assertion; none of the ancients countenance it; no 
Tragedy is ever cited older than He. Donatus says expressly, he 
was the first that wrote: and it is incredible that the belief of his 
first inventing Tragedy should so universally obtain as we have 
shown it did, if any Tragedies of an older Author had been extant 
in the world. Nay, I will go a step further, and freely own 
my opinion, “ That even Thespis himself published nothing in 
writing :” and if this be made out, the present argument against 
the Epistles will still be the stronger, though even without it, it is 
unanswerable, if Thespis be younger than the true Phalaris, which 
I will prove by and by. But I expect now to hear a clamour 
against ‘“ Paradoxes,” and opposing great Authors upon slight or 
no grounds; for the Arundel Marble mentions the Ἄλκηστις of 
Thespis, and Julius Pollux his Πενθεὺς, and Suidas four or five 
more ; and Plutarch, with Clemens Alexand. produce some of his 
verses. No question but these are strong prejudices against my 
new assertion, or rather suspicion ; but the sagacious reader will 
better judge of it when he has seen the reasons I go upon. 

This I lay down as the foundation of what I shall say on this 
subject, That the famous Heraclides, of Pontus, set out his own 
Tragedies in Thespis’s name. ‘“ Aristoxenus, the Musician, says” 
(they are the words of Diogenes Laertiust) “ that Heraclides 
made Tragedies, and put the name of Thespis to them.” This 


* Ep. 63, TPA®EIN tpaywhias. 
tT Laert. Herac. Φησὶ δ᾽ ᾿Αριστόξινο; ὃ Μου σικὸς καὶ Trayweing αὐτὸν πλιεῖν, καὶ Θέσ- 
αιδο; αὐτὰς ἐπιγράφειν. 
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Heraclides was a Scholar of Aristotle’s, and so was Aristoxenus 
too, and even a greater man than the other ; so that, I conceive, 
one may build upon this piece of History as a thing undeniable. 

Now, before the date of this forgery of Heraclides, we have no 
- mention at all of any of Thespis’s remains. Aristotle, in his Poetry, 
speaks of the origin, and progress, and perfection of Tragedy ; he 
reads a lecture of Criticism upon the fables of the first writers ; yet 
he has not one syllable about any piece of Thespis. This will seem 
no small indication that nothing of his was preserved ; but there 
is a passage in Plato that more manifestly implies it. ‘“ Tragedy,” 
says he, “is an ancient thing, and did not commence, as people 
think, from Thespis, nor from Phrynichus*.” Now from hence 
I infer, if several persons in Plato’s time believed Tragedy was in- 
vented by Phrynichus, they must never have seen nor heard of 
any Tragedies of Thespis ; for, if they had, there could have been 
no controversy which of the two was the inventor, for the one was 
a whole generation younger than the other. But Thespis’s Tra- 
gedies being lost, and Phrynichus’s being the ancientest that were 
preserved, it was an inducement to several to believe him the first 
Author. 

It is true, indeed, that, after the time of Heraclides, we have a 
few fragments of Thespis quoted, and the names of some of his 
Plays; but I will now show, that those passages are, every one of 
them, cited from Heraclides’s counterfeit Tragedies, and not the 
works of the true Thespis. | 

As for the Author of the Arundel Marble, who was but a little 
younger than Heraclides and Aristoxenus, and might possibly 
know them both, he is commonly indeed supposed to mention 
Thespis’s Ἄλκηστις ; for Mr. Selden, from the broken pieces of the 
inscription, concluded that to be the true reading ; and his con- 
jecture has been embraced by all that have come after him. I my- 
self, too, was formerly of the same opinion; but, being now more 
concerned to examine narrowly into it, I am fully satisfied that we 
were all mistaken. The words of the Marble are these, as Mr. 
Selden copied them :—Ag ov Θεσπὶς ὁ Tlotyrys...... AaNb.. + OF 
εδιδαξεν GA... oT... velyo..payos... But the Reverend 
Dr. Mill assures me, that at present there is nothing of AA... 


* Plato in Minoe. 
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XTIN to be seen; and if any thing can be made of the first letter, 
it seems to be O rather than A. I suppose it is plain enough al- 
ready from the Epoch about Susarion *, that Mr. Selden was not 
over-accurate in copying the inscription ; and this very place be- 
fore us is another proof of it; for, instead of AXI...OZ, as he 
published it, I am informed by the same very good hand, that it 
is yet legibly and plainly IIPQTOS ΟΣ. but, besides the uncer- 
tainty of this AA... στιν, which is now wholly defaced in the 
Marble, the very Inscription itself evinces, that it ought not to be 
read AAKHETIN: for the Author of it never sets down the name 
of any Play; not when he gives the date of Aechylus’s first vic- 
tory t,—not when he speaks of Sophocles ¢,—not where he men- 
tions Euripides§,—nor on any other occasion ; and it is utterly 
improbable that he would do it in one single place, and omit it in 
so many others that equally deserved it. Add to all this the ex- 
press testimony of Suidas, “ That Phrynichus was the first that 
made women the subject of Tragedy || ;” his master Thespis having 
introduced nobody but men. There could be no play, therefore, 
of Thespis’s with the title of Alcestis. 

I shall now consider the passage in Clemens Alexandrinus. 


“Thespis the Tragic Poet,” says that very excellent Author, 
“ writes thus J :— 


Ἴδε σοι σπένδω KNABRZBI τὸ λευκὸν, 

᾿Απὸ ϑηλαμόνων ϑλίψας κνακών. 

Ἴδε σοι ΧΘΥΠΤΗ͂Ν τυρὸν μίξας 

᾿Ερυθρῷ μέλιτι, κατὰ τῶν σῶν, Πᾶν 

Δικέρως, τίθεμαι βωμῶν ἁγίων. 

Ἴδε σοι Βρομίγυ αἴλοπα ΦΛΈΓΜΟΝ = AciCw-———” 


This supposed fragment of Thespis, as Clemens himself @x- 
plains it, and as I have farther proved out of Porphyry **, relates 
to those four artificial words, KvaZ20), Χθύττης, Φλεγμὼώ, Δρόψ, 
which comprehend exactly the whole xxrv letters of the Greek 
alphabet. Now I say, if these xxiv letters were not all invented 


* See above, p. 12. + Lin. 65. 

+ Lin. 72. § Ibid. 76. 

}j Suid. in Φρὺν. Πρώτος γυναικεῖον πρόσωπον εἰσήγαγεν. 
4 Clem. Strom. v. @icmis ὁ τραγικὸς ὦ δέ πως γράφων. 
** See my Dissert. upon Malal. pp. 47, 48, 49. 
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Heraclides was a Scholar of Aristotle’s, and so was Aristoxenus 
too, and even a greater man than the other ; so that, I conceive, 
one may build upon this piece of History as a thing undeniable. 

Now, before the date of this forgery of Heraclides, we have no | 
- mention at all of any of Thespis’s remains, Aristotle, in his Poetry, 
speaks of the origin, and progress, and perfection of Tragedy ; he 
reads a lecture of Criticism upon the fables of the first writers ; yet 
he has not one syllable about any piece of Thespis. This will seem 
no small indication that nothing of his was preserved ; but there 
is a passage in Plato that more manifestly implies it. ‘“ Tragedy,” 
says he, “is an ancient thing, and did not commence, as people 
think, from Thespis, nor from Phrynichus*.” Now from hence 
I infer, if several persons in Plato’s time believed Tragedy was in- 
vented by Phrynichus, they must never have seen nor heard of 
any Tragedies of Thespis ; for, if they had, there could have been 
no controversy which of the two was the inventor, for the one was 
a whole generation younger than the other. But Thespis’s Tra- 
gedies being lost, and Phrynichus’s being the ancientest that were 
preserved, it was an inducement to several to believe him the first 
Author. 

It is true, indeed, that, after the time of Heraclides, we have a 
few fragments of Thespis quoted, and the names of some of his 
Plays ; but I will now show, that those passages are, every one of 
them, cited from Heraclides’s counterfeit Tragedies, and not the 
works of the true Thespis. . 

As for the Author of the Arundel Marble, who was but a little 
younger than Heraclides and Aristoxenus, and might possibly 
know them both, he is commonly indeed supposed to mention 
Thespis’s Ἄλκηστις ; for Mr. Selden, from the broken pieces of the 
inscription, concluded that to be the true reading; and his con- 
jecture has been embraced by all that have come after him. I my- 
self, too, was formerly of the same opinion ; but, being now more 
concerned to examine narrowly into it, I am fully satisfied that we 
were all mistaken. The words of the Marble are these, as Mr. 
Selden copied them :—Ag ov Θεσπὶς o [lotyrys...... aN... OF 
edidakev AA... στιν. 1... reino..payss... But the Reverend 
Dr. Mill assures me, that at present there is nothing of AA... 


* Plato in Minoe. 


ARUNDEL MARBLE. 33 


XTIN to be seen ; and if any thing can be made of the first letter, 
it seems to be O rather than A. I suppose it is plain enough al- 
ready from the Epoch about Susarion *, that Mr. Selden was not 
over-accurate in copying the inscription ; and this very place be- 
fore us is another proof of it; for, instead of AXI...O, as he 
published it, I am informed by the same very good hand, that it 
is yet legibly and plainly IIPQTOS OX: but, besides the uncer- 
tainty of this AA... στιν, which is now wholly defaced in the 
Marble, the very Inscription itself evinces, that it ought not to be 
read ΑΛΚΗΣΤΙΝ: for the Author of it never sets down the name 
of any Play; not when he gives the date of Eachylus’s first vic- 
tory t,—-not when he speaks of Sophocles {,—not where he men- 
tions Euripides§,—nor on any other occasion; and it is utterly 
improbable that he would do it in one single place, and omit it in 
so many others that equally deserved it. Add to all this the ex- 
press testimony of Suidas, “ That Phrynichus was the first that 
made women the subject of Tragedy || ;” his master Thespis having 
introduced nobody but men. There could be no play, therefore, 
of Thespis’s with the title of Alcestis. 

I shall now consider the passage in Clemens Alexandrinus. 
“ Thespis the Tragic Poet,” says that very excellent Author, 
“‘ writes thus J :— 


Ἴδε σοι σπένδω KNABZBI τὸ λευκὸν, 

"Awd ϑηλαμόνων ϑλίψας κγακών. 

“De σοι ΧΘΥΠΤΗΝ τυρὸν μίξας 

Ἑρυθρῷ μέλιτι, κατὰ τῶν σῶν, Πᾶν 

Δικέρως, τίθεμαι βωμῶν ἁγίων. 

Ἴδε σοι Βρομίου αἴλοπα ΦΛΔΕΓΜΟΝ ΛΔείξω-----᾿ 


This supposed fragment of Thespis, as Clemens himself ‘ex- 
plains it, and as I have farther proved out of Porphyry **, relates 
to those four artificial words, KyaZ201, Χθύττης, basyuw, Apo, 
which comprehend exactly the whole xx1v letters of the Greek 
alphabet. Now I say, if these xxiv letters were not all invented 


* See above, p. 12. t Lin. 65. 

+ Lin. 72. § Ibid. 76. 

Hj Suid. in Φρὺν. Πρώτος γυναικεῖον πρόσωπον εἰσήγαγεν. 
4 Clem. Strom. v. Θέσπις ὃ τραγικὸς ὦ δέ πως γράφων. 
** See my Dissert. upon Malal. pp. 47, 48, 49. 


32 ° HRRACLIDES OF PONTUS. 


Heraclides was a Scholar of Aristotle’s, and so was Aristoxenus 
too, and even a greater man than the other ; so that, I conceive, 
one may build upon this piece of History as a thing undeniable. 

Now, before the date of this forgery of Heraclides, we have no _ 
- mention at all of any of Thespis’s remains. Aristotle, in his Poetry, 
speaks of the origin, and progress, and perfection of Tragedy ; he 
reads a lecture of Criticism upon the fables of the first writers ; yet 
he has not one syllable about any piece of Thespis. This will seem 
no small indication that nothing of his was preserved ; but there 
is a passage in Plato that more manifestly implies it. “ Tragedy,” 
says he, “is an ancient thing, and did not commence, as people 
think, from Thespis, nor from Phrynichus*.” Now from hence 
I infer, if several persons in Plato’s time believed Tragedy was in- 
vented by Phrynichus, they must never have seen nor heard of 
any Tragedies of Thespis ; for, if they had, there could have been 
no controversy which of the two was the inventor, for the one was 
a whole generation younger than the other. But Thespis’s Tra- 
gedies being lost, and Phrynichus’s being the ancientest that were 
preserved, it was an inducement to several to believe him the first 
Author. 

It is true, indeed, that, after the time of Heraclides, we have a 
few fragments of Thespis quoted, and the names of some of his 
Plays ; but I will now show, that those passages are, every one of 
them, cited from Heraclides’s counterfeit Tragedies, and not the 
works of the true Thespis. . 

As for the Author of the Arundel Marble, who was but a little 
younger than Heraclides and Aristoxenus, and might possibly 
know them both, he is commonly indeed supposed to mention 
Thespis’s Ἄλκηστις ; for Mr. Selden, from the broken pieces of the 
inscription, concluded that to be the true reading; and his con- 
jecture has been embraced by all that have come after him. I my- 
self, too, was formerly of the same opinion ; but, being now more 
concerned to examine narrowly into it, I am fully satisfied that we 
were all mistaken. The words of the Marble are these, as Mr. 
Selden copied them :—Ag ov Θεσπὶς ὁ [loyrns ...... aNb. 2 + OF 
εδιδαξεν GA... στιν..... τεθηο .. payos... But the Reverend 
Dr. Mill assures me, that at present there is nothing of AA... 


* Plato in Minoe. 


ARUNDEL MARBLE. 33 


ITIN to be seen; and if any thing can be made of the first letter, 
it seems to be O rather than A. I suppose it is plain enough al- 
ready from the Epoch about Susarion *, that Mr. Selden was not 
over-accurate in copying the inscription ; and this very place be- 
fore us is another proof of it; for, instead of AXI... OZ, as he 
published it, I am informed by the same very good hand, that it 
is yet legibly and plainly IIPQTOY OX: but, besides the uncer- 
tainty of this AA... στιν, which is now wholly defaced in the 
Marble, the very Inscription itself evinces, that it ought not to be 
read AAKHETIN: for the Author of it never sets down the name 
of any Play ; not when he gives the date of schylus’s first vic- 
tory t,—not when he speaks of Sophocles {,—not where he men- 
tions Euripides§,—nor on any other occasion ; and it is utterly 
improbable that he would do it in one single place, and omit it in 
so many others that equally deserved it. Add to all this the ex- 
press testimony of Suidas, “That Phrynichus was the first that 
made women the subject of Tragedy || ;’ his master Thespis having 
introduced nobody but men. There could be no play, therefore, 
of Thespis’s with the title of Alcestis. 

I shall now consider the passage in Clemens Alexandrinus. 


“ Thespis the Tragic Poet,” says that very excellent Author, 
“‘ writes thus J :— 


Ἴδε σοι σπένδω KNABZBI τὸ λευκὸν, 

"Awd ϑηλαμόνων ϑλίψας κνακών. 

Ἴδε σοι ΧΘΥΠΤΗ͂Ν τυρὸν μίξας 

᾿Ερυθρῷ μέλιτι, κατὰ τῶν σῶν, Πὰν 

Δικέρως, τίθεμαι βωμῶν ἁγίων. 

Ἴδε σοι Βρομίου αἴθοπα PAETMON λΛείξω.------' 


This supposed fragment of Thespis, as Clemens himself ex- 
plains it, and as I have farther proved out of Porphyry **, relates 
to those four artificial words, Kyaz20i, Χθύπτης, basyuw, Ago, 
which comprehend exactly the whole xxrv letters of the Greek 
alphabet. Now I say, if these xxrv letters were not all invented 


* See above, p. 12. + Lin. 65. 

+ Lin. 72. § Ibid. 76. 

| Suid. in Φρὺν. Πρώτος γυναικεῖον πρόσωπον εἰσήγαγεν. 
4 Clem. Strom. v. Θέσπις ὃ τραγικὸς ὦ δί πως γράφωγ. 
** See my Diseert. upon Malal. pp. 47, 48, 49. 
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Heraclides was a Scholar of Aristotle’s, and so was Aristoxenus 
too, and even a greater man than the other ; so that, I conceive, 
one may build upon this piece of History as a thing undeniable. 

Now, before the date of this forgery of Heraclides, we have no | 
- mention at all of any of Thespis’s remains. Aristotle, in his Poetry, 
speaks of the origin, and progress, and perfection of Tragedy ; he 
reads a lecture of Criticism upon the fables of the first writers ; yet 
he has not one syllable about any piece of Thespis. This will seem 
no small indication that nothing of his was preserved ; but there 
is a passage in Plato that more manifestly implies it. “ Tragedy,” 
says he, “is an ancient thing, and did not commence, as people 
think, from Thespis, nor from Phrynichus*.” Now from hence 
I infer, if several persons in Plato’s time believed Tragedy was in- 
vented by Phrynichus, they must never have seen nor heard of 
any Tragedies of Thespis ; for, if they had, there could have been 
no controversy which of the two was the inventor, for the one was 
a whole generation younger than the other. But Thespis’s Tra- 
gedies being lost, and Phrynichus’s being the ancientest that were 
preserved, it was an inducement to several to believe him the first 
Author. 

It is true, indeed, that, after the time of Heraclides, we have a 
few fragments of Thespis quoted, and the names of some of his 
Plays; but I will now show, that those passages are, every one of 
them, cited from Heraclides’s counterfeit Tragedies, and not the 
works of the true Thespis. . 

As for the Author of the Arundel Marble, who was but a little 
younger than Heraclides and Aristoxenus, and might possibly 
know them both, he is commonly indeed supposed to mention 
Thespis’s Ἄλκηστις ; for Mr. Selden, from the broken pieces of the 
inscription, concluded that to be the true reading; and his con- 
jecture has been embraced by all that have come after him. I my- 
self, too, was formerly of the same opinion ; but, being now more 
concerned to examine narrowly into it, I am fully satisfied that we 
were all mistaken. The words of the Marble are these, as Mr. 
Selden copied them :—Ag ov Θεσπὶς ὁ Ποιητὴς. ««... axe. . » 05 
εδιδαξεν GA... 07.1... τεθηο... payes... But the Reverend 
Dr. Mill assures me, that at present there is nothing of AA... 


* Plato in Minoe. 


ARUNDEL MARBLE. 33 


XTIN to be seen ; and if any thing can be made of the first letter, 
it seems to be O rather than A. I suppose it is plain enough al- 
ready from the Epoch about Susarion *, that Mr. Selden was not 
over-accurate in copying the inscription ; and this very place be- 
fore us is another proof of it; for, instead of AXI...OX, as he 
published it, I am informed by the same very good hand, that it 
is yet legibly and plainly ΠΡΩΤΟΣ ΟΣ. but, besides the uncer- 
tainty of this AA... στιν, which is now wholly defaced in the 
Marble, the very Inscription itself evinces, that it ought not to be 
read AAKHETIN: for the Author of it never sets down the name 
of any Play; not when he gives the date of Eschylus’s first vic- 
tory t,—-not when he speaks of Sophocles {,—not where he men- 
tions Euripides§,—nor on any other occasion; and it is utterly 
improbable that he would do it in one single place, and omit it in 
so many others that equally deserved it. Add to all this the ex- 
press testimony of Suidas, “That Phrynichus was the first that 
made women the subject of Tragedy || ;” his master Thespis having 
introduced nobody but men. There could be no play, therefore, 
of Thespis’s with the title of Alcestis. 

I shall now consider the passage in Clemens Alexandrinus. 


“Thespis the Tragic Poet,” says that very excellent Author, 
“ writes thus J :— 


Ἴδε σοι σπένδω KNABZBI τὸ λεικὸν, 

"Awd ϑηλαμόνων ϑλίψας xvaxwy. 

“We σοι ΧΘΥΠΤΗΝ τυρὸν μίξας 

᾿Ερυθρῷ μέλιτι, κατὰ τῶν σῶν, Πᾶν 

Δικέρως, τίθεμαι βωμῶν ἁγίων. 

Ἴδε σοι Βρομίου αἴθοπα PAETMON = AziCw——”" 


This supposed fragment of Thespis, as Clemens himself ex- 
plains it, and as I have farther proved out of Porphyry **, relates 
to those four artificial words, KvaZ20l, Χθύπτης, Φλεγμὼ, Apel, 
which comprehend exactly the whole xxrv letters of the Greek 
alphabet. Now I say, if these xxiv letters were not all invented 


* See above, p. 12. + Lin, 65. 

+ Lin. 72. § Ibid. 76. 

I] Suid. in ¢:uv. Πρώτος γυναικεῖον πρόσωπον slenyeyey. 
4 Clem. Strom. v. Θέσπις ὃ τραγικὸς ὦ δέ πως γράφων. 
** See my Dissert. upon Malal. pp. 47, 48, 49. 
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Heraclides was a Scholar of Aristotle’s, and so was Aristoxenus 
too, and even a greater man than the other ; so that, I conceive, 
one may build upon this piece of History as a thing undeniable. 

Now, before the date of this forgery of Heraclides, we have no © 
- mention at all of any of Thespis’s remains. Aristotle, in his Poetry, 
speaks of the origin, and progress, and perfection of Tragedy ; he 
reads a lecture of Criticism upon the fables of the first writers ; yet 
he has not one syllable about any piece of Thespis. This will seem 
no small indication that nothing of his was preserved ; but there 
is a passage in Plato that more manifestly implies it. “ Tragedy,” 
says he, “is an ancient thing, and did not commence, as people 
think, from Thespis, nor from Phrynichus*.” Now from hence 
I infer, if several persons in Plato’s time believed Tragedy was in- 
vented by Phrynichus, they must never have seen nor heard of 
any Tragedies of Thespis ; for, if they had, there could have been 
no controversy which of the two was the inventor, for the one was 
a whole generation younger than the other. But Thespis’s Tra- 
gedies being lost, and Phrynichus’s being the ancientest that were 
preserved, it was an inducement to several tu believe him the first 
Author. . 

It is true, indeed, that, after the time of Heraclides, we have a 
few fragments of Thespis quoted, and the names of some of his 
Plays ; but I will now show, that those passages are, every one of 
them, cited from Heraclides’s counterfeit Tragedies, and not the 
works of the true Thespis. | . 

As for the Author of the Arundel Marble, who was but a little 
younger than Heraclides and Aristoxenus, and might possibly 
know them both, he is commonly indeed supposed to mention 
Thespis’s Ἄλκηστις ; for Mr. Selden, from the broken pieces of the 
inscription, concluded that to be the true reading ; and his con- 
jecture has been embraced by all that have come after him. I my- 
self, too, was formerly of the same opinion; but, being now more 
concerned to examine narrowly into it, I am fully satisfied that we 
were all mistaken. The words of the Marble are these, as Mr. 
Selden copied them :—Ag ov Θεστπὶς ὁ Tlosy7yg . 2... AVL.» 05 
edidakev AA... στιν... reiyo .. payos... But the Reverend 
Dr. Mill assures me, that at present there is nothing of ΑΛ... 


* Plato in Minoe. 


ARUNDEL MARBLE. 33 


N to be seen ; and if any thing can be made of the first letter, 
to be O rather than A. I suppose it is plain enough al- 
ly from the Epoch about Susarion *, that Mr. Selden was not 
accurate in copying the inscription ; and this very place be- 
us is another proof of it; for, instead of AXI...O, as he 
lished it, I am informed by the same very good hand, that it 
ret legibly and plainly ΠΡΩΤΟΣ ΟΣ’ but, besides the uncer- 
ty of this AA... στιν, which is now wholly defaced in the 
tble, the very Inscription itself evinces, that it ought not to be 
1 AAKHETIN: for the Author of it never sets down the name 
ny Play; not when he gives the date of schylus’s first vic- 
ΓΤ, --οῖ when he speaks of Sophocles {,—not where he men- 
5. Euripides§,—nor on any other occasion; and it is utterly 
robable that he would do it in one single place, and omit it in 
nany others that equally deserved it. Add to all this the ex- 
86 testimony of Suidas, “ That Phrynichus was the first that 
Je women the subject of Tragedy || ;” his master Thespis having 
oduced nobody but men. There could be no play, therefore, 
Chespis’s with the title of Alcestis. 
| shall now consider the passage in Clemens Alexandrinus. 
“hespis the Tragic Poet,” says that very excellent Author, 
yrites thus 4 :— 


Ἴδε σοι σπένδω ΚΝΑΈΖΒΙ τὸ λεικὸν, 

"Aw ϑηλαμόνων ϑλίψας κνακών. 

Ἴδε σοι ΧΘΥΠΤΗΝ τυρὸν μίξας 

᾿Ερυϑρῷ μέλιτι, κατὰ τῶν σῶν, Πὰν 

Δικέρως, τίθεμαι βωμῶν ἁγίων. 

Ἴδε σοι Βρομίγυ αἴῆοπα ΦΔΕΓΜΟΝ = AciCw-——”" 


This supposed fragment of Thespis, as Clemens himself’ ex- 
ins it, and as I have farther proved out of Porphyry **, relates 
those four artificial words, KyaZ20h, Χθύπτης, Φλεγμώ, Ago, 
lich comprehend exactly the whole xxrv letters of the Greek 
ihabet. Now I say, if these xxiv letters were not all invented 


* See above, p. 12. + Lin. 65. 

t Lin. 72. § Ibid. 76. 

|| Suid. in Φρὺν. ΤΠρώτος γυναικεῖον πρόσωπον εἰσήγαγεν. 
4 Clem. Strom. ν. Θέσπις ὃ τραγικὸς ὦδί πως γράφων. 
** See my Diseert. upon Malal. pp. 47, 48, 49. 
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34 GREEK ALPHABET. 


in Thespis’s time, this cannot be a genuine fragment of his. The 
consequence, I think, is so very plain, that even Mr. B., with his 
new System of Logic, cannot give us a better. We must know, 
then, that it was a long time after the use of Greek writing; nay, 
of writing books too, before the Greek alphabet was perfected as 
it now is, and has been for 2000 years. It is true there were 
then the very same sounds in pronunciation (for the language was 
not altered), but they did not express them the same way in 
writing. Εἰ served in those days for both E and H, as one En- 
glish E serves now for two distinct sounds in THEM and THESE ; 
so O stood for both O and 0; and the sound of Z was expressed 
by AS, of & by ΚΣ, of & by ΠΣ ; and the three aspirates were 
written thus, TH, ΠΗ͂, KH, which were afterwards ©, ᾧ, X. At 
that time we must imagine the first verse of Homer to be written 
thus (a) :— 


MENIN AEIAE THEA ΠΕΛΕΙΑΔΕΟ AKHIAEOS. 


And the same manner of writing was in Thespis’s time, because 
the alphabet was not completed till after his death ; for it is uni- 
versally agreed that either Simonides, or Epicharmus, or both, 
invented some of the letters. Pliny says, “ That Z H ¥ Q are 
reported to be Simonides’s ; and that Aristotle says there were 
xvi1 old letters; and believes that © and X were added by 
Epicharmus rather than Palamedes*.” Marius Victorinus says, 
““ Simonides invented © ᾧ Xt.” “ Simonides added four,” says 
Hyginus; “ and Epicharmus two 1 ;” but Jo. Tzetzes says, “ Epi- 
charmus added three, and Simonides two ὃ." But these little dif- 
ferences are of no consequence in our present argument; for the 
whole xxiv are mentioned in this pretended fragment of Thespis. 
It.is sufficient then for our purpose if any of them were invented 
either* by Epicharmus or Simonides ; for Epicharmus could not 


* Plin. vii. 56. ““ Simonidem Melicum zHyo. Aristoteles xviii priscas fuisse, 
et duas ab Epicharmo additas @x, quam 4 Palamede mavult.” 
᾿ς | Mar. Victorinus, p. 2459. + Hygin. Pab. 277. 

8 Tzetz. Chil. xii. 398. 


(2) For more detailed information on the subject of the improvement of the 
Greek alphabet, see Payne Knight’s Prolegomena ad Homerum, Sect. LX XIX. 


and Poreon’s Review of it, No, XY. Maggam Criticum, 


Οὐδὲν πρὸς Διόνυσον. 


be above xxvii years old, and very probably was much younger 
at Olymp. ux1, which is the latest period of Thespis; and δὲν 
monides, at the same time, was but xvi, as we have it upon his 
own word *. Now, to waive the authority of the rest, even Ari- 
stotle alone, who could know the truth of what he said from so 
many inscriptions written before Epicharmus’s time, and still ex- 
tant in his own, is a witness infallible. This passage, therefore, 
ascribed to Thespis is certainly a cheat, and in all probability it is 
taken from one of the spurious Plays that Heraclides fathered 
upon him. 

In the next place, I will show that all the other passages quoted 
from Thespis, are belonging to the same imposture. Zenobius 
informs us, ‘“ That at first the Choruses used to sing a Dithy- 
ramb to the honour of Bacchus ; but in time the Poets left that 
off, and made the Giants and Centaurs the subject of their Plays ; 
upon which the spectators mocked them, and said That was no- 
thing to Bacchus. The Poets, therefore, sometimes introduced 
the Satyrs, that they might not seem quite to forget the God of 
the Festival t.” To the same purpose we are told by Suidas, 
« That at first the subject of all the Plays was Bacchus himself, 
with his company of Satyrs; upon which account those Plays 
were called Zarupgixa’ but afterwards, as Tragedies came in fashion, 
the Poets went off to Fablest and Histories, which gave occa- 
sion to that saying, This is nothing to Bacchus.” And he adds, 
«* That Chameleon says the same thing in his Book about Thes- 
pis §.” This Chameleon was a very learned man, and a scholar 
of Aristotle’s. And we may gather from the very name of this 
treatise of his, that Thespis was some way concerned in this altera- 
tion of Tragedy ; either he was the last man that used all Satyrical 
Plays, or the first man that left them off. But whether of the 
two it was we could not determine, unless Plutarch had helped us 
out in it:— When Phrynichus and /Eschylus,” says he, “ turned 
the subject of Tragedy to Fables and doleful stories, the people 


* See Bentley’s Dissertat. p. 30. 
+ Zenob. ver. 40. Αἴαντας καὶ Keveatpoug λίγειν ἐπεχείρουν. Perhaps the true 
reading is Tiyayras. 
$ Suid. in Οὐδὲν wpde Διόν. 
§ χαμαιλέων iy τῷ wie Θέσπιδος. 
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said, What is this to Bacchus * ?”—for it is evident, from this pas- 
sage of Plutarch, compared with the others before, that the true 
Thespis’s Plays were all Satyrical (that is, the plot of them was the 
story of Bacchus, the Chorus consisted of Satyrs, and the argu- 
ment was merry), and that Phrynichus and Aéschylus were the 
first introducers of the new and doleful Tragedy. Even after 
the time of Thespis, the serious Tragedy came on so slowly, that 
of fifty Plays of Pratinas, who was in the next generation after 
Thespis, two-and-thirty are said to have been satyrical Τ. 

But let us apply now this observation to the Fragments ascribed 
to Thespis, one of which is thus quoted by Plutarch Τὶ :— 


Ὁρᾷς, ὅτι Ζεὺς τῷδε πρωτεύει Sewy, 
Οὐ ψεῦδος οὐδὲ κόμπον, οὐ μωρὸν γέλων 
᾿Ασκῶν᾽ τὸ δ᾽ ἡδὺ μοῦνος οὐκ ἐπίσταται. 


“«Ὑ7μαῖ differs this,” says Plutarch, “ from that saying of Plato, 
That the Deity was situated remote from all pleasure and pain § ?” 
Why truly, it differs not at all, and I think there needs no other 
proof that it could not belong.to a satyrical, ludicrous Play, such as 
all Thespis’s were ; for surely this is not the language of Bacchus 
and his Satyrs ; nay, I might say it is too high and philosophical a 
strain even for Thespis himself. But suppose the Author could have 
reached so elevated a thought, yet he would never have put it into 
the mouth of that drunken voluptuous god, or his wanton attend- 
ants. Even schylus, the grave reformer of the Stage, would 
rarely or never bring in his heroes talking sentences and phi- 
losophy ||, believing that to be against the genius and constitution 
of Tragedy; much less, then, would Thespis have done so, whose 
Tragedies were nothing but droll. It is incredible, therefore, that 
this Fragment should be genuine, and we may know at whose 
door to lay it, from the hint afforded us by Plutarch, though he 
was not aware of it; for the thought, as he has shown us, was 
Plato’s; and to whom, then, should the Fragment belong but to 


* Plut. Symp. Li. c. 1. Φρυνίχου καὶ Αἰσχύλον τὴν Τραγῳδίαν εἰς μύθους καὶ 
πάθη προιγόντωνγ. 

1 Suid. in- Πρατ. 

+ Plut. de Aud. Poet. Τὰ δὲ τοῦ Θέσπιδος ταυτί. 

§ Πόῤῥω ἡδογῆς καὶ λύπης ἵδρυται τὸ Θεῖογ- | 

I] τὸ γνωμολογικὸν ἀλλότριον τῆς Τραγῳδίας ἡγούμενος. Vita Asch. 
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Heraclides, the counterfeit Thespis, who was at first a echolar of 
Plato’s *, and might borrow the notion from his old master? 

Another verse is quoted by Julius Pollux t, out of Thespis’s 
Pentheus :— 


"Epyw νόμιζε νευρίδας ἔχειν ἐπενδύτην" 


where, for νευρίδας ἔχειν, we may correct it νεδρίδ᾽ ἔχειν. Now the 
very titles of this Play, Πενθεὺς, and of the others mentioned by 
Suidas, "Αύλα Πελίου καὶ Φόρξας, and ἱερεῖς and Hifeos, do sufficiently 
show that they cannot be satyrical Plays, and consequently not 
Thespis’s, who made none but of that sort. The learned Ca- 
saubon, after he has taught us from the ancients that Thespis was 
the inventor of Satyrical Plays,—‘‘ Yet among the Plays,” says he, 
“that are ascribed to Thespis, there is not one that appears to 
have been satyrical. Πενθεὺς, indeed, seems to promise the fairest 
to be so; but we have observed that the old Poets never brought 
the Satyrs into the story of Pentheus t+.” I have willingly used 
the words of Casaubon, though I do not owe the observation to 
him, because his judgment must needs appear free and unbiassed, 
since he had no view nor suspicion of the consequence I now 
make from it; for the result of the whole is this, That there was 
nothing published by Thespis himself, and that Heraclides’s for- 
geries imposed upon Clemens, and Plutarch, and Pollux, and 
others ; which, by the way, would be some excuse for Mr. B., if 
his obstinate persisting in his first mistake did not too widely 
distinguish his case from theirs. 

The next thing that I am to debate with Mr. B. is the age of 
the true Thespis. And the witness that upon all accounts de- 
serves to be first heard, is the Author of the Arundel Marble ; for 
he is the ancientest Writer now extant that speaks of his age; he 
is the most accurate in his whole performance, and particularly he 
was curious and inquisitive into the history of Poetry and the 
Stage, as appears from the numerous eras there belonging to the 
several Poets; and, which is as considerable an advantage as any, 
we have the original Stone still among us, so that his numbers 
(where they are still legible) are certainly genuine, and not liable, 
as written books are, to be altered and interpolated by the neg- 


® Lacrt. Heracl. + Poll. vii. 13.. Gesns, ἐν tw Merde. 
$ Casaub. de Sat. p. 157, ἃ 30. 
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ligence or fraud of transcribers. The remaining letters of Thes- 
pis’s epoch are these:—Ag’ οὗ @éowss 6 ποιητὴς .... τρῶτος ὃς καὶ 
ἐδίδαξεν .... τέθη ὁ... ραάγος" which imply almost as manifestly as 
if the whole was entire, “That Thespis First invented Tragedy ; 
and the Goat was made the prize for it.” The very year indeed 
when this was done cannot now be known from the Marble, for the 
numbers are worn out by time and weather ; but we can approach 
as near to it as the present argument requires; for we are sure it 
must be some year in the interval between the preceding and fol- 
lowing epochs, because the whole Inscription proceeds in due 
order and succession of time. Now the preceding epoch is “ Cy- 
rus’s victory over Croesus, and the taking of Sardes *,” which, as 
all the best Chronologers, Scaliger, Lydiate, Petavius, &c. agree, 
was Olymp. 1x, 1 ; or, at lowest, at Olymp. γι, 2. The fol- 
lowing is “ The beginning of Darius’s reign, Ol. txv, 1 +t.” But 
if Tragedy was invented by Thespis between the Olympiads 
L1x, 1, and Lxv, 1. how could Phalaris have intelligence of it, who 
was put to death before, at Olymp. Lv, 3? 

This account in the Marble establishes, and is mutually esta- 
blished by the testimony of Suidas, who informs us “ That Thespis 
made (the first) Play at Ol. ux1 {; which period falls in between 
two epochs that go before and after Thespis. And Mr. Selden, 
who first published the inscription and viewed and measured the 
stone, supplies the numbers there from this passage of Suidas :— 
and “the space,” he says, “ where the letters are defaced agrees 
with that supplement§.” Mr. Selden has been followed by every 
body since ; and Suidas’s date is confirmed by another date about 
Phrynichus, Thespis’s scholar : “ For Phrynichus taught at Olymp. 
Lxvi1||, which is xxiv years after Thespis; and is a competent 
distance of age between the Scholar and the Master. But if Mr. 
B. will still protest against this supplement of the Marble, let him 
do here as he did before in the epoch to Susarion, “take fairly the 
middle of the account,” between the two epochs before and after 
it. And what will he get by it? The former epoch is Olymp. 
LIx, 1; the latter, Lxv, 1; the middle of these two 18 Olymp. 
Lx11, 1, which’ is rv years later than Suidas himself places him. 


2 Lin. 57. t Lin. 59. 
t Suid. in @ioms. Ἐδίδαξεν ἐπὶ τῆς ce. καὶ ξ', ὀλυμπιάδος. 
8 **Spatio lxcune annuente.” || Suid. Φρύνιχος. 
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But let us see Mr. B.'s noble attempt to invalidate this testimony 
of the Arundel Marble; for, like a young Phaeton, he mounts the 
chariot, and boldly offers to drive through the loftiest region of 
criticism ; but he is tumbled down headlong in a most miserable 
manner. The thing he enterprises is this, —he charges the graver 
of the Marble with an omission of a whole line, or perhaps of 
several ; for this he does not determine. The original paper, 
which the graver was to copy, he supposes to have been thas :— 

"AQ’ ov Θέσπις ὃ ποιητὴς. . ew ee ee ne 

"AQ οὗ Φρύνιχος ὁ ποιητὴς... ... αχι. . οὖς edidaker"AA... 
CTW. we ee τέ ὃ. ραγος se we The space between Θέσπις 6 
ποιητὴς and Ad’ οὐ Φρύνιχος, which is now omitted by the negligence 
of the graver, contained, as he imagines, the epoch belonging to 
Thespis ; that is, the name and the date of his Play, and of the 
Athenian Archon. But, when the graver had cut the first line, as 
far as Ποιητὴς, he unluckily throws his eye on the lower line; and 
finding the word Ποιητὴς there in the same situation, he thinks 
himeelf right, and goes on with the rest that followed it; and so 
tacks the epoch to Thespis, which really and in the original be- 
longed to Phrynichus. This wonderful achievement our Examiner 
seems mightily pleased with ; he inculcates it once and twice, and 
applauds his own sagacity in it: but perhaps he will be a warning 
hereafter to all young and unfledged Writers,—to learn to go, be- 
fore they pretend to fly. 

‘The pretences for this charge upon the Marble-graver are so 
very weak and precarious, so improper and useless to Mr. B.’s own 
design, that I confess I should be wholly astonished at his manage- 
ment, if I was not now a little acquainted with this “odd work 
of his,” as himself calls it. His first pretence is, “ That "Adaxyorss, 
which the Graver has made to be Thespis’s Play was the name of a 
Play of Phrynichus; but is nowhere reckoned among Thespis’s 
but here.” But I have already shown that Ἄλκηστιν was only a 
supplement of Mr. Selden’s, and a very false conjecture, from the 
dim letters AA . . . ZTIN, which now are quite vanished ; and 
that really neither ΓΑλκχηστις, nor any other title of a Play, are 
mentioned in the Marble. But suppose it was Ἄλκηστις there ;— 
pray where is the consequence that Mr. B. would infer from it? 
Did Thespis make no Tragedies but what are mentioned by Sui- 
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das? Does not Suidas himself expressly say “ That those were 
the names of “some of his Plays*;”—not aut that he ever made? 
And what an admirable argument is it :—“ Alcestis was a Play of 
Phrynichus, therefore none of Thespis had the same title !”—as if 
the same story and the same persons were not introduced over and 
over again by different hands! Among the few Tragedies that are 
yet extant, we have an “HAsarpa of Sophocles, and another "HAexrpa 
too of Euripides. Nay, besides this very Ἄλκηστις of Phrynichus, 
and another called Φοίνισσαι, there was an Ἄλκηστις and Φοίνισσαι 
of Euripides too; both which are still in being: why then might 
not Phrynichus write one Tragedy after Thespis, as well as Euri- 
_pides write two after. him ὃ 

The next pretence for accusing the Marble-graver of an omis- 
sion of some lines is, “" Because it is a case that is known often to 
have happened in the copying of Manuscripts.” Here is another 
consequence, the very twin to that which went before—“< Because 
omissions often happen in copying MSS., therefore this 1s an omis- 
sion in the epoch of Thespis.” If this argument had any force in 
it, it would equally hold against all the other epochs of this Marble, 
and against all Marbles and MSS. whatsoever ; for what will be 
able to stand the shock if this can be thrown down, by saying, 
“That omissions often happen?” Mr. B., if he would make good 
his indictment against the Graver, ought to prove from the place 
itself, from the want of connection, or some other defect there, that 
there is just reason to suspect some lines have been left out ;—but 
to accuse him upon this general pretence, because “ other Copiers 
have been negligent,” has exactly as much sense and equity in it 
as if Mr. B. should be charged with meddling with what he un- 
dergtands not and exposing his ignorance, because it is a case that 
is known “ often to have happened in the crude Books of young 
writers.” And besides this, there is another infirmity that this 
argument labours under ; for though a Copier may sometimes miss 
a line or two by taking off his eye, yet, if he have but the common 
diligence at least to compare his copy with the original, he dis- 
covers his own omissions, and presently rectifies them; and by 
this means it comes to pass that such deficiencies in the texts of 
MSS. are generally supplied and perfected by the same hand, in 


* Suid. @ion. τῶν δρωμάτων αὐτοῦ, “ABAa Πελίον, Ke. — not τὰ δράματα. 
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the margin. Though we should suppose, therefore, that the Stone- 
cutter might carelessly miss something, yet, can we suppose too 
that the Author of the Inscription would never read what was en- 
graved there? Would a person of learning and quality, as he 
appears to have been, who had taken such accurate pains to deduce 
a whole series of Chronology from before Deucalion’s Deluge to 
his own time, and for the benefit of posterity to engrave it upon 
Marble, and set it up in a conspicuous place as a public Monu- 
ment, be at last so stupidly negligent as not to examine the Stone- 
cutter’s work,—where the missing of a single letter in the numbers 
of any zra would make the computation false, and spoil the Au- 
thor’s whole design? What mad work would it make then, if, as 
Mr. B. affirms, whole lines were omitted by the Stone-cutter, and 
passed uncurrected? Is it possible that the worthy Author of the 
Monument (I might say perhaps the Authors; for it seems to have 
been done at a public charge) should act so inconsistently? Mr. 
B. if he pleases, may think so, or affirm it without thinking ; but 
when he catches me affirming it, I will give him leave to tell me 
again in his well-bred way,—“ That my head has no brains in it.” 

For the epoch itself assures me that there was no omission here 
by the Stone-cutter. The words are Ag’ οὐ Θέσπις 6 ποιητής .- - 

. wmpwrss ὃς καὶ ἐδίδαξεν... τέθη ὃ. gtyos. Now if all the 
words after ποιητὴς belong to Phrynichus, as Mr. B. says, and not 
to Thespis, as the Stone-cutter says,—pray, what is the meaning 
of HPQTOS, First? Thespis, I know, rirst invented Tragedy ; 
and that was worthy of being recorded here, as the invention of 
Comedy was before. But what did Phrynichus First find out 
that deserved to be named here? Why, he “ First brought in 
women into the subject of his Plays*;” which is a business of less 
moment than that of Eschylus, who first added a Second Actor ; 
or of Sophocles, who added a Third: yet neither of these two im- 
provements are registered in the Marble: and why then should 
that of Phrynichus be mentioned when theirs are omitted? But 
I will not charge it as a fault upon Mr. B. that he neglected to 
gather this hint from the word ΠΡΩΤῸΣ ; for the common Edi- 
tions of the Marble have it not. But, I am afraid, he will not 
easily excuse himself for not observing the next words, . . τεθὴ ὁ 


* Suid. Φρύν. 
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. pa@yos; which have been always hitherto thought to signify 
«That the Goat was made the prize of Tragedy.” Now certainly the 
proper place of mentioning this prize was at the epoch of Thespis, 
the Inventor of Tragedy ; for so the prizes of Comedy, “ the cask 
of wine, and the basket of figs,” are mentioned in the epoch of 
Susarion, the Inventor of Comedy. And what blindness was it in 
Mr. B. not to observe this, when he so boldly tells the Stone- 
cutter, and the man that set him to work, that they had dropt a 
whole line ; and that these words belong to Phrynichus? Pray 
what could TPATOS the Goat have to do in the epoch of Phry- 
nichus? Does Mr. B. believe that sorry prize was continued after 
Tragedy came into reputation? Would Phrynichus, or any body 
for him, have been at the charge of a Stage, and all the ornaments 
of a Chorus and Actors, for the hopes of winning a Goat, that 
would hardly pay for one vizard? In the following epochs of 
/Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, &c. there is no mention of the 
Goat: and, if this epoch had belonged to Phrynichus, no Goat had 
been here neither. 

But Mr. B. rather suspects “That the Graver did make an 
omission, because the next zra in the Marble falls as low as Olymp. 
Lxvi1; before which time it is not to be doubted but the Alcestis 
of Phrynichus (that Phrynichus who was Thespis’s scholar) was 
added.” Now, with his leave, I shall make bold to ask him one 
question, in words of his own, “ Whether it was proper and pru- 
dent in him to accuse the Stone-cutter of negligence,” by an argu- 
ment that discovers a shameful negligence in himself? for “the 
next zra is not so low as Ol. uxvi1.” As Mr. Selden has pub- 
lished it, it is but Ol. yxv, 4. But without doubt Mr. Selden 
mistook the letters of the inscription (as the learned Dr. Prideaux 
has observed before me), and for III read III; 4. 6. 3, instead of 
6: so that the true era that comes after Thespis is Olymp. Lxv, 1 ; 
but the zra that Mr. B. speaks of, Olymp. Lxvu1, is the next but 
one after Thespis. Is not Mr. B. now an accurate Writer, and a 
fit person to correct a Stone-cutter ? or shall we blame his Assist- 
ant “that consulted Books for him?” But the Assistant may be 
rather supposed to have written this passage right, and the mistake 
be Mr. B.’s; “ for that is a case known often to have happened ir in 
the copying of Manuscripts.” 

But the Gentleman makes amends, with telling us a piece of 
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most certain news ; “for it is not to be doubted,” he says, ‘‘ but 
the Alcestis of Phrynichius was acted before Olymp. Lxvi1.” Now 
I would crave leave to inquire of him how he came to hear of this 
news? But perhaps he will tell me, ‘“ I may as well ask how he 
came to hear his name was Phrynichus? Fame, that told him the 
one, must tell him the other too.” But, if he do not trust too 
much to Fame (which I advise him not to do, for she often changes 
sides), I would then tell him a piece of news, quite contrary to his, 
“« That it is not to be doubted but Alcestis was Nort acted before 
Olymp. uxvi, because that Olympiad was the very first time that 
Phrynichus wrote for the Stage ; and he was alive and made Plays 
till xxxv years after. I will tell him too seme other particulars 
about this Phrynichus ; but, before I do that, he will give me leave 
to expostulate a little about his conduct in this quarrel with the 
Stone-cutter; the whole ground of which, as the case plainly ap- 
pears, was this :—Mr. B. would have Thespis placed earlier in the 
Marble than Ol. Lx1, because Phalaris was dead before that Olym- 
piad ; and consequently could not hear of Tragedy, unless Thespis 
was earlier. Upon this, he indicts the Stone-cutter for an idle fellow ; 
who, after he had graved ‘Ag’ ov Θέσπις ὁ ποιητὴς, skipped a whole 
line, and tacked the words which concerned Phrynichus to the 
name of Thespis. Now, allowing that the poor Stone-cutter should 
confess this and plead guilty, pray what advantage would Mr. B. 
and his Sicilian Prince get by it? for let it be as he would have 
it, ἈΦ᾿ ὅυ ὁ Θέσπις ὁ ποιητὴς .... and that the line that should have 
come after was really omitted,—-yet, however, since THESsPIS is 
named there, there is something said about him in the very original 
which the Graver should have copied ; and though the era of it 
be lost by the Graver’s negligence, yet we are sure, from the me- 
thod of the whole Inscription, that this lost ara must needs be later 
than that which comes before it. But the ατὰ that comes before 
it, “ Cyrus’s victory over Croesus,” is Olymp. ΕἸΣ, 1, or at soonest, 
μναῖ, 3; and the death of Phalaris, as Mr. B. himself allows 
through all his Examination, was at Ol. pvr, 8. What is it then 
that he aims at, in his charge against the Stone-cutter ?—could he 
carry his point against him ever so clearly, yet his Phalaris is still 
in the very same condition, for he died, we see, v111 years, or Vv at 
least, before Thespis is spoken of in the original Inscription. And 
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is not this a substantial piece of dulness (it is one of his own civil 
words!) to make all this bustle about omissions in the Marble, 
when, if all he asks be allowed him, he is but just as he was before ὃ. 
I am afraid his readers will be tempted to think that, whether the 
Stone-cutter was so or no, his accuser has here shown himself a 
very ordinary workman. 

Having thus vindicated the Graver of the Inscription from the. 
insults of our Examiner, I shall now put in a word in behalf of 
the Author of it. That excellent Writer here tells us, that the 
first performance of Thespis was after Olymp. L1x, 1 ; for this. is 
the plain import of his words, and those learned men “ who. have 
taken pains to illustrate this Chronicle,” have all understood them 
so. But Mr. B. will not take up. with this authority ; for he 
afirms—“ Some of Thespis’s Plays were acted about Olymp. L111 ; 
and if this here, about Olymp. Lx, was his, it was rather one of 
his last than the first ; but his real opinion is, that it was neither 
the first nor last, but Phrynichus’s Play, erroneously applied to 
Thespis.” Now, in answer to this, I dare undertake from the 
same topic that Mr. B. uses, t. 6. “a comparison of Thespis’s age 
with Phyrnichus’s,” to prove the very contrary ;—that this Play, 
about Olymp. Lx, could nét be Phrynichus’s ; and that in all pro- 
bability it was the first of Thespis. 

Suidas, to whom the whole learned world confess themselves 
much obliged for his accounts of the age and works of so many 
Authors, tells us “‘ Phyrnichus was Thespis’s scholar * ;” and Mr. 
B. himself expressly affirms the same}. Plato names them both 
together as pretenders to the invention of Tragedy; where he 
says “ That Tragedy did not begin, as men believe, from Thespis, 
nor from Phrynichus }{.” And if any one will infer from this 
passage of Plato that the two Poets were nearer of an age than 
Master and Scholar usually are, he will make my argument against 
Phalaris so much the stronger; for by this means Thespis will be 
nearer to Phrynichus’s age and remoter from Phalaris’s. But I 
am willing to suppose with Mr. B. that Phrynichus was Scholar 
to Thespis ; so that, if we can but fix the Scholar’s age, we may 
gather from thence the age of the Master. Now Phrynichus made 


* Suid. in Φρύν. Μαθητὴς Θισπιδο;. + P. 168. + Plato in Minoé. 
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a Tragedy at Athens, which he intituled (Mayra dawois) "“ The 
Taking of Miletus.” <Callisthenes says (they are the words of 
Strabo) that Phrynichus the Tragic Poet, was fined by the Athe- 
nians a thousand drachms, for making a Tragedy, called The 
Taking of Miletus by Darius*.” And Herodotus, an older Au- 
thor than he:—‘ When Phrynichus,” says he, “exhibited hjs 
Play, The Taking of Miletus, the whole Theatre fell into tears, 
and fined the Poet a thousand drachms; and made an order that 
nobody ever after should make a Play of that subject t.” The 
same thing is reported by Plutarch {, lian δ, Libanius ||, Am- 
mianus Marcellinus 4, the Scholiast on Aristophanes **, and Joh. 
Tzetzes Tt. But the Taking of Miletus, the whole story of which 
is related by Herodotus, was either at Olymp. Lxx or Lxx1, as all 
Chronologers are agreed ; and the Tragedy of Phrynichus being 
made upon that subject, we are sure that he must be alive after 
Ol. yxx. But there is another Tragedy of his, called Φοίνισσαι, 
which will show him to have been still alive above xx years after 
that Olympiad. It is cited by the Scholiast on Aristophanes ἐξ, 
and Athenseus §§ gives us an Iambic out of it :— 


Ψαλμοῖσιν ἀντίσπαστ᾽ ἀείδοντες μέλη. 


But the writer of the argument of Eschylus’s Perse has the most 
particular account of it :—‘‘ Glaucus,” says he, “ in his Book about 
the Subjects of schylus’s Plays,” says |||! ‘his Persce were bor- 
rowed from the Phcenisse of Phrynichus ; the first verse of which 
Pheenisse is this :— 


“ TAS ἐστὶ Περσῶν τῶν πάλαι Belyxorwy: 


and a eunuch is introduced, bringing the news of Xerxes’s defeat, 
and setting chairs for the ministers of state to sit down on ὅπ." 
Now it is evident from this Fragment, that Phrynichus was yet 


* Strabo xiv. p. 635. Μιλήτου ἅλωσιν ἀπὸ Δαρείου. 
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alive after Xerxes’s expedition, i. e. Olymp. uxxv, 1. Nay, three 
years after this Olympiad, he made a Tragedy at Athens, and 
carried the victory, Themistocles being at the charge of all the 
furniture of the Scene and Chorus*; who, in memory of it, set 
up this inscription: OEMIZTOKAHS #PEAPIOZ EXOPHTEI: 
ΦΡΥΝΙΧΟΣ EAIAAZKEN: AAEIMANTOS HPXEN, ἐ. 6. “ The- 
mistocles, of the parish of Phreari, was at the charge ; Phrynichus 
made the Tragedy ; and Adimantus was Archon.” And I am apt 
to believe that Phoenissze was this very Play which he made for 
Themistocles ; for what could be a more proper subject and com- 
pliment to: Themistocles than Xerxes’s defeat, which he had so 
great a hand in? Now we are sure, from the name of the Archon, 
that this was done at Olymp. Ltxxv, 4; and how long the Poet 
survived this victory, there is nobody now to tell us. 

To compare this now with Mr. B.’s doctrine about the age of 
Thespis and Phrynichus: ‘It is not to be doubted,” says he, 
“but the Alcestis of Phrynichus was acted before Olymp. Lxv11.” 
There spoke an oracle,—“ it is not to be doubted ;” because we 
find him still making Tragedies xxxvi years after. Mr. B. de- 
clares his opinion twice, “That a Play acted about Olymp. Lx, 
was not made by Thespis, but by Phrynichus.” Who will not 
rise up now to this Gentleman’s opinion ? That Play must needs 
be Phrynichus’s, because he was working for the Stage still, nay, 
and carried the prize there, Lx111 years after that Olympiad. This, 
I think, is a little longer than Mr. Dryden’s vein has yet lasted ; 
which, Mr. B. says, ‘is about xxxvi years.” But I can help him 
to another instance that will come up with it exactly to a single . 
year ; for Sophocles began Tragedy at the age of xxv111, and held 
out at it till the age of xcr t; the interval Lx111. If this example 
will bring off Mr. B. for saying the Play is Phrynichus’s against 
the plain authority of the Marble, it is at his service ; but with 
this reserve, that he shall not abuse me for lending it ; for I have 
had too much of that already. 

But, if I may venture to guess any thing that Mr. B. will think 
or say, I conceive that, upon better consideration, he will be willing 
to allow Suidas’s words, “ That Phrynicus got the prize at Ol. 


* Plut. in Themist. Χορηγῶν τραγῳδοῖς. + Marm. Arund. 
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Lxvi1 *, to be meant of his frst victory ; for s0 we find in the 
Marble that the first victories of Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, are the only ones recorded t. And if Phrynichus began at 
Olymp. Lxvi1, then the distance between his first and his Jast 
(that we know of) will be xxxvr years; which is the very space 
that Mr. B. assigns to Aristophanes and Mr. Dryden. And it hits 
too with what the same Suidas has delivered about Thespis, “ That 
he exhibited a Play at Olymp. Lx1 { ; for, if we interpret this 
passage, like the other about Phrynichus, that it was Thespis’s 
first Play—then the Master will be older than the Scholar by 
about xxv years ; which is a competent time ; and, I believe, near 
upon the same that the very learned person whom Mr. B. so much 
honours “ by letting the world know he had al] his knowledge in 
these matters from him” (which they that know that persons 
eminent learning will think to be no compliment to him) is older 
than Mr. B. And I humbly conceive that all these hints and 
coincidences, when added to the express authority of the Marble, 
which sets Thespis after Olymp. L1x, will bring it up to the highest 
probability that Thespis first introduced Tragedy about Olymp. 
Lx1; which is xrv years after the true Phalaris was dead. 

I observe Mr. B.’s emphatical expression, ‘“‘The Alcestis of 
Phrynichus, that Phrynichus who was Thespis’s Scholar ;” ᾿ which 
seems to imply that he thought there were two Phrynichuses, both 
Tragic Poets ; and indeed the famous Lilius Gyraldus §, almost as 
learned a man as Mr. B., was of the same opinion. It is necessary, 
therefore, to examine this point, or else our argument from the 
date of Phrynichus’s Phcenissz will be very lame and precarious ; 
for it may be pretended the Author of Phoenissee was not “ that 
Phrynichus that was Thespis’s Scholar.” Now, with Mr. B.’s gra- 
cious permission (for I dare be free with Gyraldus) I will endea- 
vour to show that there was but one Tragedian of that name. It 
is true there were two Phrynichuses that wrote for the Stage; 
the one a Tragic, the other a Comic Poet; that is a thing be- 
yond question ; but the point that I contend for is, that there 
were not two Phrynichuses, Writers of Tragedy. 

The pretence for asserting two Tragic Poets of that name, is a 


* Suid. in Φρύν. ἉἙἙνίκω ἐπὶ τῆς ἐξ. ὀλυμπιάδο;- 
+ Marm. Arund. Πρῶτον ἐγίκοσεν ¢ Suid. in Θέσπ. 8 Gyrald. De Poétis. 
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passage of Suidas ; who, after he had named Φρύνιχος, ὃς. “ Phry- 
nichus, the son of Polyphradmon or Minyras, or Chorocles, the 
Scholar of Thespis ;” aud‘ that his Tragedies are nine,” Πλευρωνία, 
Αἰγύπτιοι", &c., subjoins, under a new head, Φρύνιχος, &e.—“ Phry- 
nichus, the son of Melanthas, an Athenian Tragedian: some of 
his Plays are ᾿Ανδρομέδα, ᾿Ηριγόνη, and Πυῤῥίχαι." This latter 
place is taken, word for word, out of Aristophanes’s Scholiast t ; 
who adds, that the same man made the Tragedy called ‘“ The 
Taking of Miletus.” Now it may seem from these two passages, 
that there were two Phrynichuses, Tragic Poets ; for the one is 
called the son of Melanthas, the other not; and the three Plays 
ascribed to the latter are quite different from all the nine that were 
made by the former. But, to take off this pretence, I crave leave 
to observe that the naming his father Melanthas is an argument of 
small force; for we see the other has three fathers assigned to 
him ; so uncertain was the tradition about the name of his father : 
some authors therefore might relate that his father was called Me- 


-lanthas, and yet mean the very same Phrynichus, that, according 


to others, was the son of Polyphradmon. And then the second 
plea, that the Plays attributed to the one are wholly different from 
those of the other, is even weaker than the former ; for the whole 
dozen mentioned in Suidas might belong to the same Phrynichus. 
He says, indeed, “‘ Phrynichus, Polyphradmon’s son, wrote nine 
Plays ;” because the Author he here copies from knew of no more ; 
but there might be more, notwithstanding his not hearing of them ; 
as we see there really were two, “ The Taking of Miletus,” and 
« Phoenisse,” that are not mentioned here by Suidas. : 

Having shown now what very slight ground the tradition about 
two Tragedian Phrynichuses is builf on, I will give some argu- 
ments on my side, which induce me to think there was but one. 
And my first is, Because all the Authors named above, Herodotus, 
Callisthenes, Strabo, Plutarch, Elian, Libanius, Amm. Marcellinus, 
Joh. Tzetzes, who speak of the Play called “The Taking of 
Miletus,” style the Author of it barely Φρύνιχος ὁ Τραγικὸς, “ Phry- 
nichus the Tragedian,” without adding ὁ Νεώτερος, “ the Younger,” 
as all of them, or some at least, would and ought to have done, if 


* Suid. in Φρύν. leg. Πλευρωνίαι. ex Tzetze ad Lycophronem. 
+ Σχολ. Arist. Vesp. p. 364. 
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this person had not been the famous Phrynichus that was Thepis’s 
Scholar. And so, when he is quoted on other occasions by Athe- 
nus, Hephestion, Isaac Tzetzes, &c. he is called in like manner 
“ Phrynichus the Tragic Poet,” without the least intimation that 
there was another of the same name and profession. 

Besides this, the very Scholiast on Aristophanes, and Suidas, 
who are the sole Authors produced, to show there were two Tra- 
gedians, do in other places plainly declare there was but one. 
«There were four Phrynichuses in all,” says the Scholiast * : 


1. « Phrynichus, the son of Polyphradmon, the Tragic Poet. 

2. τς Phrynichus, the son of Chorocles, an Actor of Tragedies +. 

3. “ Phrynichus, the son of Eunomides, the Comic Poet. 

ἃ. « Phrynichus, the Athenian General; who was concerned 
with Astyochus, and engaged in a plot against the go- 
vernment,.” 


What can be more evident than that, according to this catalogue, 
there was but one of this name, a Tragedian ἢ But it is no wonder 
if, in Lexicons and Scholia compiled out of several authors, there 
be several things inconsistent with one another. So in another 
place, both the Scholiast { and Suidas ὃ make this fourth Phryni- 
chus, the General, to be the same with the third, the Comic Poet: 
on the contrary, /Elian || makes him the same with the first: and he 
adds a particular circumstance, ‘“‘ That in his Tragedy Πυῤῥίχαι, 
he so pleased the Theatre with the warlike songs and dances of his 
Chorus, that they chose him as a fit person to make a General.” 
Among the Moderns, some fall in with Alian’s story; and some 
with the other ; but, with all deference to their judgments, I am 
persuaded both of them are false ; for Phrynichus the General was 
stabbed at Athens, Olymp. xc11, 2, as Thucydides ff relates ; but 
a more exact account of the circumstances of his death is to be met 
with in Lysias** and Lycurgus tt, the Orators. This being a matter 
of fact beyond all doubt and controversy, I affirm that the date of 
his death can neither agree with the Tragic nor the Comic Poet's 


4 Schol. Arist. p. 397, 130. And so Suidas in Φρύν. and Avxice 

t See also p. 113, 358. τραγικὸς ὑποχριτής. 

¢ Schol. p. 157. § Suid. in Φρύν. & Παλαίσμωσμ 
|| 281. Var. Hist. iii, 8. 4 Thucyd. viii. p. 617. 

*° Lysias contra Agoratum, p- 136. 

+t Lycurg. contra Leocratem, p. 163, 164. 
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composing of Tunes; and he was before Eechylus*.” And can 
it be doubted then any longer but that the same person is meant ὃ 
It is a problem of Aristotle’s, Διά τὴ οἱ περὶ Φρύνιχον μᾶλλον ἧσαν 
μελοποιοί, ““ Why did Phrynichus make more Songs than any Tra- 
gedian does now-a-dayst?” And he answers it, ‘H διὰ τὸ πολλα» 
᾿ ηλάσια εἶναι Tore τὰ μέλη ἐν ταῖς τῶν μέτρων τραγῳδίαις. Correct 
it τά μέλη τῶν μέτρων ἐν ταῖς τραγῳδίαις. ““ῆαΒ it,” says he, 
“because at that time the Songs (sung by the Chorus) in Tragedies 
were many more than the Verses spoken by the Actors?” Does 
not Aristotle’s very question imply that there was but one Phry- 
nichus a Tragedian ? 

I will add one argument more for it, and that, if I do not much 
mistake, will put an end to the controversy ; for I will prove that 
the very passage in Aristophanes, where the Scholiast, and Suidas 
from him, tell us of this supposed second Phrynichus the Son of 
Melanthas, concerns the one and true Phrynichus the Scholar of 
Thespis. ‘ The ancient Poets,” says Atheneus, “ Thespis, Pra- 
tinas, Carcinus, and Phrynichus, were called ὀοχηστικοὶ, Dancers ; 
because they not only used much Dancing in the Choruses of their 
Plays, but they were common Dancing-masters, teaching any body 
that had a mind to learn{.” And to the same purpose Aristotle 
tells us, “that the first Poetry of the Stage was ὀρχηστικωτέρα, 
more set upon Dances than that of the following ages§.” This 
being premised (though I had occasion to speak of it before), I 
shall now set down the words of the Poet || :— 


Ὁ γὰρ γέρων, ὡς ἔπιε διὰ ποολλοῦ χρόνου, 
Ἤκουσέ τ᾽ αὐλοῦ, περιχαρὴς τῷ πράγματι, 
᾿Ορχούμενος τῆς νυκτὸς οὐδὲν παύσεται" 
Tapyai’ ἐκεῖν᾽ οἷς Θέσπις ἡγωνίξφετο 

Καὶ τοὺς rpaywoous φησιν ἀποδείξειν κρόνους 
Τὸν ναῦν, διορχησόμενος ὀλίγον ὕστερον. 


Which are spoken by a Servant concerning an old fellow, his 
Master, that was in a frolic of Dancing. Who the Thespis was 
that is here spoken of, the Scholiast and Suidas pretend to tell 
us; for they say “It was one Thespis, a Harper ; not the Tragic 


ΚΡ, 166. ᾿Ἐπαινοῦσιν εἰς μέλη. ἥν δὲ πρὸ Αἰσχύλου. + Arist. Prob. xix. 
t Athen. i. p. 22. Of ἀρχαῖοι wonral. 
§ Arist. Poet. iv. || Arist. Vesp. p. 364. 
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Poet*.” To speak freely, the place has not been understood this 
thousand years and more, being neither written nor pointed right ; 
for what can be the meaning of Κρόνους τόν νοῦν The word 
Κρόνος alone signifies the whole; and τὸν γοῦν is superfluous and 
needless. And so in another place 7: 

Οὐχὶ διδάξεις τοῦτον, κρόνος wy. 
I humbly conceive the whole passage should be thus read and 
distinguished : 

᾿Ορχούμενος τῆς νυκτὸς οὐδὲν παύεται 

Τάρχαϊ ἐκεῖν᾽, οἷς Θέσπις ἠγωνίϑετο" 

Καὶ τούς τραγῳωδούς φησιν ἀποδείξειν κρόνους 

Τούς viv, διορχησόμενος ὀλίγον ὕστερον. 
« All night long,” says he, “he dances those old Dances that 
Thespis used in his Choruses ; and he says he will dance here 
upon the Stage by and by, and show the Tragedians of these times 
to be a parcel of fools, he will out-dance them so much.” And 
who can doubt now, that considers what I have newly quoted from 
Athenzus, but that Thespis (ὁ ἀρχαῖος) the old Tragic Poet (who 
lived cxiv years before the date of this Play) ὁ ὀρχηστικὸς, the 
common Dancing-master at Athens, is meant here by Aristo- 
phanes? So that the Scholiast and Suidas may take their Harper 
again for their own diversion ; for it was a common practice among 
these Grammarians, when they happened to be at a loss, to invent 
a story for the purpose. But, to go on with Aristophanes ; the 
old fellow begins to dance, and as he dances, he says 

Κλῆθρα χαλάσθω rade καὶ γὰρ δὴ 

Σχήματος ἀρχὴ 

(Οἱ: Μᾶλλον δέ γ᾽ ἴσως μανίας apyn) 

Πλευρὰν λυγίσαντος ὑπαὶ ῥώμης. 
So the interlocution is to be placed here ; which is faulty in all the 
editions. ‘Make room there,” says he, “for I am beginning a 
Dance that is enough to strain a man’s side with the violent mo- 
tion.” After a line or two, he adds 

Πτήσσει Φρύνιχος, ὥσπερ ἀλέκτωρ, 

(Ο Taya βαλλήσεις) 

Σκέλος οὐράνιόν γ᾽ ἐκλακτίϑων. 


* Schol. ibid. Ὃ κιθαρωδὸς, οὐ γὰρ δὴ ὃ τραγικὸ;. So Suidas in Oicx. 
+ Arist. Nub. p. 107. 
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Thus the words are to be pointed ;—which have hitherto been 
falsely distinguished. But there is an error here of a worse sort, 
which has possessed the copies of this Play ever since Adrian’s 
time, and perhaps before. Πτήσσω signifies “ to crouch, and sneak 
away for fear,” as poultry do at the sight of the kite; or a cock 
when he is beaten at fighting. The Scholiast* and Aliant tell 
us that—IIrjoce Φρύνιχος, ὥσπερ ddrexrwe— Phrynichus sneaks 
like a cock,” became a Proverb upon those “ that came off badly 
in any affair ;” because Phrynichus the Tragedian came off sneak- 
ingly, when he was fined 1000 drachms for his Play, Μιλήτου 
ἅλωσις. Now, with due reverence to Antiquity, I crave leave 
to suspect that this is a Proverb coined on purpose, because the 
Commentators were puzzled here. For, in the first place, ‘to 
sneak away like a cock,” seems to be a very improper similitude ; 
for a cock is one of the most bold and martial of birds. I know 
there is an expression like this of some nameless Poet }, 


"Erryt ἀλέκτωρ δοῦλον αἷς κλίνας urrécov" 


«ς He sneaked like a cock, that hangs down his wings when he is beaten.” 


But this case is widely different: for the comparison here is very 
elegant and natural, because the circumstance of being beaten is 
added to it; but to say it in general of a cock, as if the whole 
species were naturally timid, is unwarrantable and absurd. As in 
another instance :—‘“ He stares like a man frightened out of his 
wits,” is an expression proper enough; but we cannot say~in ge- 
neral “ He stares like a man.” I shall hardly believe, therefore, 
that Aristophanes, the most ingenious man of an age that was fertile 
of great Wits, would let such an expression pass him, “ He sneaks 
like a cock.” But, in the next place, the absurdity of it is doubled 
and tripled by the sentence that it is joined with: “ Phrynichus,” 
_ says he, “kicking his legs up to the very heavens in dances, 
crouches, and sneaks like a cock.” This is no better than down- 
right nonsense : though, to say something in excuse for the Inter- 
preters, they did not join ἐκλακτίζων with Φούνιχος, as I do, but with 
the word that follows in the next verse. But if the reader pleases 
to consult the passage in the Poet, he will be convinced that the 


* Schol. ibid. + Elian. Var. Hist. viii, 17. ᾿Επὶ τὸν κωχόν τὶ πασχόντων. 
+ Plut. in Alcib. 
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construction can be no other than what I have made it. ‘ExAax- 
τισμὸς, says Hesychius, σχῆμα χορικὸν, ὀρχήσεως σύντονον (correct 
it σχῆμα χορικῆς ὀρχήσεως, σύντονον Ἐ), ““ was a sort of dance, lofty 
and vehement, used by the Choruses.” And Julius Pollux, Τὰ 
ἐκλακτίσματα, γυναικῶν ἣν ὀρχήματα. ἔδει γὰρ ὑπὲρ τὸν ὦμον ἐκλακ- 
tloas’ “The ἐκλακτίσματα," says he, “were dances of women ; 
for they were to kick their heels higher than their shoulders +.” 
But, I conceive, here is a palpable fault in this passage of Pollux: 
for certainly this kind of dance would be very unseemly and im- 
modest in women, And the particle γὰρ, for, does farther show 
the reading to be faulty ; for how can the throwing-up the heels 
as high as the head in dancing, be assigned as a reason why the 
dance must belong to Women? It would rather prove it belonged 
to Men, because it required great strength and agility. But the 
error will be removed, if instead of γυναικῶν, we correct it γυμνικῶγ, 
The dance, says he, was proper to the γυμνικοὶ, Exercisers ; for 
the legs were to be thrown up very high, and consequently it re- 
- quired teaching and practice. Well, it is evident now how every 
way absurd and improper the present passage of Aristophanes is.— 
If I may have leave to offer the emendation of so inveterate an 
-error, I would read the place thus :— 


ΠΛΗ͂ΣΣΕΙ Φρύνιχος, ὥσπερ ἀλέκτωρ 
(Oi. Τάχα βαλλήσειφ) 
Σκέλος εἰ cavidy γ᾽ ἐκλακτίζων. 


i. 6. ““ Phrynichus ΒΤΕΙΚΕΒ like a cock, thrgwing his heels very 
lofty.” This is spoken by the old fellow while he is cutting his 
capers ; and in one of his frisks he offers to strike the servant that 
stood by with his foot as it was aloft. Upon which the servant 
says, Τάχα Baddrosis,—< You will hit me by and by, with your 
capering and kicking.” Πλήσσω is the proper term for a cock 
when he strikes as he is fighting ; as Πλῆκτρον is his spur that he 
strikes with. The meaning of the.passage is this: That in his 
᾿ dances he leaped up, and vaulted, like Phrynichus, who was cele- 
brated for those performances; as it farther appears from what 
follows a little after : 


* So Pollux, iv. 14. Τὸ σχίστας ἕλπεινν σχήμω ὀρχήσεως χορικῆρ. 
+ Pollux, ibid. 
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Kai τὸ Φρυνίχειον, 
᾿Εχλακχτισάτω τις ὅπως 
᾿Αδόντες ἄνω σκέλος 
"Ὠζωσιν οἱ ϑεαταί ". 


Which ought to be thus corrected and distinguished : 


Kal, τὸ Φρυνίχειον, 
ῬἘἘχλακτισάτω τις ὅπως 
᾿Ιδόντες ἄνω σκέλος 
"Qtwory οἱ ϑεαταὶ. 


i.e. And in Phrynichus’s way, frisk and caper, 90 as the specta- 
tors, seeing your legs aloft, may cry out with admiration.” Now 
to draw our inference from these several passages, it appears, I 
suppose sufficiently, that the Phrynichus here spoken of by Aris- 
tophanes was, as well as the Thespis, famous for his dancing; and 
consequently, by the authority of Atheneeus quoted above, he 
must be ὁ ἀρχαῖος Φρύνιχος, “ the ancient Phrynichus,” ὁ ὀρχηστικὸς, 
“the master of dancing 1." Upon the whole matter then, there 
was but one Tragedian Phrynichus, the Scholar of Thespis ; and 
if so, we have fully proved already, from the dates of his Plays, 
that his master Thespis ought not to be placed earlier than about 
Olymp. Lx. 

_ But I have one short argument more, independent of all those 
before, which will evidently prove that Thespis was younger than 
Phalaris; for to take the earliest account of Thespis which Mr. 
Boyle contends for, he was contemporary with Pisistratus. But 
Pisistratus’s eldest son Hippias was alive at Olymp. Lxx1, 2}; and 
after that was at the battle of Marathon, Olymp. uxx11, 2, where 
he was slain, according to Cicero §, Justin j|, and Tertullian | ; 
but, if Suidas say true (out of Elian’s book De Providentia, as 


© Arist. p. S65. 
+ We have part of an Epigram made by Phrynichus himself (a), in commenda- 
tion of his dancing : 
Σχήματα δ᾽ ὄρχησις τόσα μοι πόρεγ, ὅσσ᾽ ἐνὶ πόγτω 
Κύματα ποιεῖται χιίματι γύξ Orn 
+ Marm. Arand. § Cic. ad. Att. ix. 10. 
! Just. 11, 9 4 Tert. adv. Gentes. 


(a) Plut. Sympos. Qu. vin. 9. 
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one may guess by the style and matter), he survived that fight *, 
and died at Lemnos of a lingering distemper : and this latter ac- 
count seems to be confirmed by Thucydides and Herodotus: for 
the one says ‘“‘ He was with the Medes at Marathon t,” without 
saying he was killed there ; and the other not obscurely intimates 
that he was not killed ; for he says, “" His tooth, that dropped out 
of his head upon the Attic ground, was the only part of his body 
that had a share in that soil t.” There are only two generations 
then from Thespis’s time to the battle of Marathon ; but there are 
four from Phalaris’s ; for Theron, the fourth from that Telema- 
chus that deposed Phalaris ὃ, got the government of Agrigentum, 
Olymp. Lxxrr1, 1, but three years only after that battle; and he 
was then at least ΧΙ, years old, as appears from the ages of his 
son and daughter. I will give a Table of both the lines of suc- 
cession : 


1. Telemachus. Phalaris. 
2. Emmenides. 
Thespis. 1. Pisistratus. 3. Ainesidamus. - 
τ 9, Hippias, Ol. ψχχιι, 2. 4. Theron, Ol. υχχαι, 2. 


It is true Hippias was an old man at that time ; though it appears, 
by the post and business Herodotus assigns him, that he was not 
80 very old as some make him. But, however, let him be as old, 
if they please, as Theron’s father, yet still the case is very apparent 
that Thespis is one whole generation younger than Phalaris. 

It may now be a fit season to visit the learned Examiner, and 
to see with what vigour and address he repels all these arguments 
that have settled the time of Thespis about Olymp. 1x1. His 
authorities are Diogenes Laértius and Plutarch, who shall now be 
examined. The point which Mr. B. endeavours to prove, is this: 
That Thespis acted Plays in Solon’s time, and consequently before 
the death of Phalaris. Now the words of Laértius, which are 
all he says that any ways relate to this affair, are exactly these :-— 
“Solon,” says he, “hindered Thespis from acting of Tragedies ; 
believing those false representations to be of no use ||.” Hence the 


* Suid. in ‘Inala; t Thue. vi. p. 452. 

+ Herod. vi. 106. § See above, p. 34, 35, 36. 

|| Laert. Solone. θέσπιν ἰκώλυσε τρωγωδίως ἄγειν ve καὶ διδάσκειν, WE ἀγωφελῇ σὴν 
ψιυδολογίανγ. 
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Examiner infers that Thespis acted his Plays in the days of Solon ; 
so that his argument lies thus :—‘ He was hindered from acting 
Tragedies ; ergo, he acted Tragedies:” 1. 6. he acted them, be- 
cause he did not act them. Is not this now a syllogism worthy 
of the acute Mr. B. and his new System of Logic ?—And it is not 
a much better argument if you turn its face the quite contrary 
way ; for if Solon, when Thespis, as we may suppose, made appli- 
cation to him for his leave to act Tragedies, would not suffer him 
to do it, is it not reasonable to infer that Thespis acted none till 
after Solon’s death >—which is the very account that I have esta- 
blished by so many arguments. 

But are not the words of Plutarch more clear and express in 
the Examiner’s behalf? It is true; for this Author relates par- 
ticularly “ That Solon saw one of Thespis’s Plays; and then, dis- 
liking the way of it, he forbade him to act any more*.” But 
what then? how does it appear that this was done before Phalaris’s 
death? If I should allow this story in Plutarch to be true, yet 
Mr. B. will find it a difficult thing to extort from it what he aims 
at. ‘“ Why, yes,” he says, ‘ Solon was Archon, Olymp. xxiv1,3; 
which is xu1v years before Phalaris was killed. Here Mr. B. 
supposes that this business with Thespis happened in the year 
of Solon’s Archonship ; which is directly to oppose his own Au- 
thor Plutarch, who relates at large how Solon, after he was Archon, 
travelled abroad x years ; and after his return (how long after we 
cannot tell) this thing passed between him and Thespis. “ But 
Eusebius,” says Mr. B. “ places the rise of Tragedy Olymp. xiv1 ; 
a little after Solon’s Archonship.” Will Mr. B. here stand to this 
against the plain words of Plutarch? Mr. B. either does or may 
know, that Eusebius’s Histories are so shufed and interpolated, 
and so disjointed from his Tables, that no wise Chronologer dares 
depend on them in a point of any niceness without concurrent 
authority. ‘ But,” says he, “ take the lowest account that can be, 
that Solon saw Thespis’s Plays at the end of his life; Solon died 
at the end of the L111 t, or the beginning of the t1vth Olympiad ; 
t.e. x1v years before Phalaris died.” Now here is a double mis- 
representation of the Author he pretends to quote ; for there is 
nothing in Plutarch about Olymp. 1.11 or Liv ; he only tells us 
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that one Phanias said Solon died when Hegestratus was Archon, 
‘who succeeded Comias ; in whose year Pisistratus usurped the 
government. But we know the date of Pisistratus’s usurpation is 
Olymp. trv, 4, Comias being then Archon* ; so that Solon, ac- 
cording to Phanias’s doctrine, died at Olymp. tv, 1 ; which is tv 
years later than Mr. B. makes him say. But to pardon him this 
fault, which in him shall pass for a small one, yet the next will 
bear harder upon him ; for he brings in this date of Solon’s death 
. out of Phanias, as if it was a point uncontroverted, and allowed 
by Plutarch himself; whereas Plutarch barely mentions it, with- 
out the least token of approbation ; and places before it a quite 
different account from Heraclides (an Author as old as Phanias, 
and much more considerable), “ That Solon lived ETXNON 
XPONON, a LONG TIME after Pisistratus’s usurpation.” Nay, 
there is some ground for conjecture that Plutarch disbelieved 
Phanias ; for he espouses that common story about Solon’s con- 
versation with Croesus}, who came not to the crown till Ol. Lv, 3, 
which is two years after Solon’s death, according to Phanias ; and 
yet Solon did not see Croesus at his first accession to the throne, 
but after he had conquered xrv nations in Asia, as Herodotus tells 
it; so that, for any thing that Mr. B. has proved, Solon might 
possibly have this controversy with Thespis after the death of the 
Sicilian Prince. But what if.it was before his death? must the 
fame of this new diversion, called Tragedy, which was then a dis- 
hotiourable thing, and quashed by the Magistrate, needs fly as far 
as Sicily, to the Prince’s court ?—as if a new show could not be 
produced at Bartholomew Fair but the Foreign Princes must all 
hear of it ! | 

But I must frankly observe on Mr. B.’s side (what he forgot to 
do for himself’) that, as Plutarch tells the story of Thespis, it must 
have happened a little before Pisistratus’s Tyranny ; for he pre- 
sently subjoins, That when Pisistratus had wounded himself, and, 
pretending that he was set upon by enemies, desired to have a 
guard,— You do not act,” says Solon to him, “ the part of Ulysses 
well; for he wounded himself to deceive his enemies; but you, to 
deceive your own countrymen!” Liaértius tells it a little plainer : 
That when Pisistratus had wounded himself, Solon said, “ Ay, 
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this comes of Thespis's acting and personating in his Tragedies *.” 
Take both these passages together, and it must be allowed that, as 
far as Plutarch’s credit goes, it appears that Thespis did act some 
of his Plays before Olymp. tiv, 4. But we have seen above, that 
the Arundel Marble and Suidas set the date of his first essay about 
Olymp. Lx1; and the age of Phrynichus his Scholar strongly fa- 
vours their side ; for, by their reckoning, he began his Plays about 
¥Xv years after his Master, but by Plutarch’s, above x. And 
whose authority now shall we follow? Though there is odds 
enough against Plutarch, from the antiquity of the Author of the 
Marble, who was above 300 years older than he, and from his par- 
ticular diligence and exactness about the History of the Stage, 
yet I will make bold to add another reason or two why I cannot 
here follow him ; for he himself tells me in another place “ That the 
first that brought Μύθους καὶ Πάθη, the stories and the calamities 
of Heroes upon the Stage, were Phrynichus and Eschylust ;” so 
that before them all Tragedy was satyrical ; and the subject of it 
was nothing else but Bacchus and his Satyrs. But if this affair 
about Thespis, and Solon, and Pisistratus, be true, then Thespis 
must have represented Ulysses and other Heroes in his Plays; for 
it is intamated that Thespis’s acting gave the hint to Pisistratus to 
wound himeelf, ag Ulysses did. So that this latter passage of Plu- 
tarch is a refutation of hisformer. The case seems to me to be this: 
-—Scomebody had invented and published this about Solon, as a thing 
very agreeable to the character of a wise Lawgiver ; and Plutarch, 
who would never baulk a good story, though it did not exactly 
hit with Chronology, thought it a fault to omit it in his History of 
Salon’s Life. We have another instance of this m the very same 
Treatise ; for he tells at large the conversation that Solon had with 
Croesus ¢ though he prefaces it with this, “‘ That some would show, 
by chronological arguments, that it must needs be a fiction.” Nay, 
he is so far transported in behalf of his story, that he accuses the 
whole system of Chronology as a labyrinth of endless uncertainty § ! 
and yet he himself upon other occasions can make use of Chro- 
nological arguments, when he thinks they conduce to his design. 
As in the Life of Themistocles, he falls foul upon Stesimbrotus 
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(an Author, as he himself owns*, contemporary with Pericles 
and Cimon; who, as Atheneus says+, had seen Pericles, and 
might possibly see Themistocles too) for affirming that Themi- 
stocles conversed with Anaxagoras and Melissus, the Philosophers ; 
‘« wherein he did not consider Chronology,” says Plutarch ; “ for 
Anaxaguras was an acquaintance of Pericles, who was much 
younger than Themistocles ; and Melissus was General against 
Pericles in the Samian war 1. Here, we see, this great man-~ 
could believe that an argument drawn from Time is of considerable 
force ; and yet, with humble submission, Chronology seems to be 
revenged on him in this place for the slight he put upon it in the 
ether ; for Pericles was not so remote from Themistocles’s’ time, 
but that one and the same person might be acquainted with them 
both,—and even they themselves be acquainted with one another ; 
the one being made General within xvi years after the other’s 
banishment δ. And first for Anaxagoras: he might very well be 
personally known to Themistocles; for he was born at Olymp. 
Lxx, ], as Apollodorus and Demetrius Phalereus, two excellent 
Writers, testify ||; and began to teach Philosophy at Athens at 
xx years of age, Olymp. txxv, 1, when Callias was Archon ; the 
very year of Xerxes’s expedition, when Themistocles acquired 
such glory; and 1x years before he was banished. The same 
Authors inform us that Anaxagoras continued xxx years teaching 
at Athens ; so that he had 1x entire years to cultivate a friendship 
with Themistocles. And in the second place, what hinders but 
that Melissus too might be Themistocles’s friend, and yet be the 
Samian General in the war against Pericles, which was at Olymp. 
LXxxIv, 44? for, suppose him to have been of the same age with 
Anaxagoras, he might then, as we have seen already, have been 
acquainted with Themistocles ; nay, suppose him, if you please, x 
years older, and yet he would be but Lxx years old when he was 
General to the Samians. And what is there extraordinary in that ? 
sAnaxagoras himself survived that war x111 years ** ; and we have 
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had in our own time more Generals than one that were Lxxx 
years of age. 

But Mr. B. will prove “ that I myself allow Plutarch’s account 
of Thespis: and am obliged to defend it as much as he is, be- 
cause I owned, in another place, that he was contemporary with 
Solon *.” The Reader shall judge between us when I have told 
him the case. Johannes Malalas and another Writer relate that, 
soon after the siege of Troy, in Orestes’s time, one Themis or 
Theomis (2. e. as I corrected it, Thespis) first invented Tragedies ; 
in opposition to which, I affirmed that “the true Thespis lived 
in Solon’s time,”—long enough after the taking of Troy. Now 
certainly there was no need of exactness here, where the distance 
of the two ages spoken of was so many whole centuries. I had 
no need to determine Thespis’s age to a particular year, but to say 
he lived in the time of Solon (as without question he did); and 
may be supposed about xx years old before Solon died, if he made 
Tragedies at Olymp. tx1. Mr. B. is pleased to call that disserta- 
tion my soft Epistle to Dr. Mill, which is ironically said for hard ; 
and indeed, to confess the truth, it is too hard for him to bite at, 
as appears by his most miserable stuff about Anapeestic Verses. 

And so much for the age of Thespis. I shall now consider the 
opinion of those that make Tragedy to be older than He. And 
what has the learned Examiner produced to maintain this asser- 
tion ?—nothing but two common and obvious passages of Plato 
and Laértius, which every second-hand Writer quotes that speaks 
but of the Age of Tragedy ; one of which passages tells us “‘ That 
Tragedy did not commence with Thespis nor Phrynichus, but was 
very old at Athens +:” the other, “ That of old, in Tragedy, the 
Chorus alone performed the whole Drama; afterwards Thespis 
introduced one Actor {.” This is all he brings, except a hint out 
of Aristotle ; who, affirming that Aeschylus invented the second 
Actor, implies, he says, that Thespis found out the first. Now for 
two of his authorities, Laértius and Aristotle ; these words of theirs 
do not prove that Tragedy is older than Thespis; for Thespis 
might be the first introducer of one Actor, and yet be the in- 
ventor too of that sort of Tragedy that was performed by the 
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Chorus alone. At first, his Plays might be but rude and imper- 
fect ; some Songs only and Dances by the Chorus and the Hemi- 
choria ; 1. 6. the two halves of the Chorus answering to each other ; 
afterwards, by long use and experience, perhaps of xx, or xxx, or 
ΧΙ, years, he might improve upon his own invention, and introduce 
one actor, to discourse while the Chorus took breath. What in- 
consistency is there in this? schylus, we see, is generally 
reported as the inventor of the second Actor; and yet several 
believed that afterwards he invented too the third Actor * ; for, 
in the making of Lxxv. Plays he had time enough to improve far- 
ther upon his first model. Where then is Mr. B.'s consequence, 
that he would draw from Laertius and Aristotle? But he has 
Plato yet in reserve; who affirms “ That Tragedy was in use at 
Athens long before Thespis’s time.” I have already observed, in 
answer to this, That Plato himself relates it as a paradox; and 
nobody that came after him would second him in it. He might 
be excused indeed by this distinction, that he meant Ayrocys- 
διάσματα, the extemporal Songs in praise of Bacchus, which were 
really older than Thespis, and gave the first rise to Tragedy, were 
it not that he affirms there that Minos, the King of Crete, was in- 
troduced in those old Tragedies before Thespis’s time τ; which 
by no means may be allowed ; for the old Tragedy was all (Za- 
τυρικὴ καὶ ᾿Ορχηστικὴ) dancing and singing, and had no serious 
and doleful argument, as Minos must be, but all jollity and mirth. 

Mr. B. here takes his usual freedom of giving my character : 
. © He believes,” he says, “ Laértius’s works ate better known to 
me than Plato’s.”- What Authors, he believes I am best acquainted 
with, is to me wholly indifferent ; but, since he seems curious about 
my acquaintance with Books, I will tell him privately in his ear, 
that the last acquaintance I made of this sort was with the worst 
Author I ever yet met with. But, surely, one would think now 
that the Examiner himself was very well versed in Plato, since 
he is so pert upon me, and believes that I am not. Now the 
Reader shall see presently, and by this very passage of Plato, 
whether Mr. B. knows that Author, or rather “ casts his eye upon 
him,” as he did upon Seneca and the Greek Tragedians. The 
Interlocutors in this Dialogue are Socrates and one Minos an 
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Athenian, his acquaintance ; and the subject of half their discourse 
is to vindicate Minos, the ancient king of Crete, from the character 
of cruelty and injustice, which the Tragic Poets by their Plays had 
fastened upon him. Now our Examiner, with his wonderful dili- 
gence and sense, believes the person that talks there with Socrates, 
to be Minos the old King of Crete, who lived about pccc years 
before him *: “ Minos,” says he, ““ asks Socrates how men come 
to have such an opinion of Η18 severity ;” 4. 6. of Minos’s own that 
speaks ; as plainly appears there from Mr. B.'s context. Is not 
this Gentleman now very well qualified to pass censures upon 
Writers, that can make Plato’s Discourses to be like Lucian’s 
Dialogues of the Dead? nay, that can put the Dead and the Alive 
together in Dialogue, and be almost like Mezentius (the Phalaris 
of his age, and therefore worthy of Mr. B.’s respect) who 
«ὁ Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis.”’ 

If he had read that short Treatise of Plato’s without being fast 
asleep, he might see some of those numerous places, which will 
tell him that Minos, the Interlocutor there, was not Minos of 
Crete. ‘ Dost thou know,” says Socrates to him, “ which of the’ 
Cretan kings were good men,—as Minos and Rhadamanthys, the 
Sons of Jove and Europa?” “ Rhadamanthys,” replies the other, 
“‘ was a good man, they say; but Minos was cruel, severe, and 
unjust.” “4 Have a care,” says Socrates again to him, “ this bor- 
ders upon blasphemy and impiety ; but I will set you right in 
your opinion of Minos, lest you, who are a Man, the son of a Man, 
should offend against a Hero, the son of Jove.” If these places 
be not sufficient to make the Examiner sensible of his blunder, I 
will give him several others “ when he and I next talk together.” 
And I will tell him this farther, before-hand, that in my opinion, 
Plato himself published this Dialogue without naming the In- 
terlocutor ; it was only (Σωκράτης καὶ ὁ δεῖνα) “ Socrates and 
Somebody.” Afterwards Minos was made the name of that un- 
known person, from Mivws, the title of the Dialogue ; but I hardly 
think that he that first did it ever imagined such an ingenious 
Author as Mr. B. could have been caught in so sorry a trap. 

To convince us that Tragedy was older than Thespis, Mr. B. 
assures us “ That Plutarch, in the Life of Theseus, EXPRESSLY 
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tells us that the acting of Tragedies was one part of the Funeral 
Solemnities, which the Athenians performed at the tomb of The- 
seus.” But he has been told already by another, that there is 
“no such thing in Plutarch’s Life of Theseus; or, if there was, 
yet Tragedy would not on that account be older than Thespis ; 
for Theseus had no tomb at Athens before the days of Thespis *.” 
Mr. B. has pleaded guilty to this t ; and confessed that he took it 
at second-hand from Jul. Scaliger, who says, “ Tragoediam esse 
rem antiquam constat ex historia, ad Thesei namque sepulchrum 
certasse Tragicos legimus{.” I will tell him too of another 
that took it at the same hand ; the learned Ger. Vossius: “ Aiunt 
quidam,” says he, “ Thesei ad sepulchrum certasse Tragicos ; 
atque eam fuisse Tragoediarum vetustissimam ὃ." Well, I will 
, ποῖ impute this to Mr. B. as a fault, since Scaliger and Vossius 
have erred before him ;—I will only observe the difference be- 
tween those great men and the greater Mr. B. They cite no 
authority for what they say, because they said it only at second- 
hand. Mr. B. who took it at trust from them, believing that they 
had it out of Plutarch’s Life of Theseus, cites Him for it at a ven- 
ture in his Margin ; and, in the Text, says he expressly tells us so. 
What poor and cowardly spirits were They, in comparison of Mr. 
B. !—they wanted the manly and generous courage to quote Au- 
thors they had never read, with an air of assurance. It is a great 
blot upon their memories ; but, however, we will let it pass, and 
examine a little into the story of Theseus’s Tomb, because such 
great men have been mistaken in it; for, were it true that Tra- 
gedies had been acted at Theseus’s tomb, (which is not so,) yet 
those Tragedies would be so far from being the first, that they 
came Lx years after Thespis had exhibited his. Theseus died in 
banishment ; being murdered and privately buried in the Isle of 
Scyros ; and, about pccc years afterwards, the oracle enjoined the 
Athenians to take up his bones, and carry them to Athens; which 
was accordingly done by Cimon, Olymp. uxxvu1, 4. Μετὰ τὰ 
Μηδικὰ, says Plutarch, Φαίδωνος “Apyoyres, “ After the Medes’ 
invasion, when Phedon was Archon, the oracle bid the Athe- 
nians fetch home the bones of Theseus; and it was done by 
Cimon ||.” Ifthe reading be not corrupted, this oracle was given 
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Olymp. uxxvi, 1, for then Pheedon was Archon ; and at this rate 
it will be seven years before the oracle was obeyed. But I rather 
believe that, for Μηδικὰ Φαίδωνος, we ought to correct it, Μηδικὰ 
Αφεψίωγος, “ when Aphepsion was Archon.” A was lost in 
᾿Αφεψίωνος, because Μηδικὰ ends with that letter, and as: and ¢ 
are commonly put one for the other; being accidentally pro- 
nounced both alike. Now ‘Agefiwy was Archon, Olymp. yxxvi1, 
4", which was the very year that Cimon fetched Theseus’s bones, 
as Plutarch relates it ; who adds too, that AgeWiwy was the Archon t. 
Diodorus, in the annal of that year, says Pheeon was Archon ; for 
so the old reading is, ’Apyorros ᾿Αθήνησι Φαίωνος. The late Edi- 
tions substitute Φαίδωνος : but the true lection is ᾿ΑφΦεψίωνος, as ap- 
pears from Laértius and Plutarch ; and this depravation in Dio- 
dorus confirms my suspicion about the first passage in Plutarch ; 
for as here ᾿Αφεψίωνος was changed into Φαίωνος, so there it might 
be into Φαίδωνος. The Arundelian Marble calls him Apsephion, 
placing Ἄρχοντος ᾿Αψηφίονος at this very year. Meursiust, from 
these faulty places in Plutarch and Laértius, makes Phedon to 
have been thrice Archon, about Olymp. uxx111, 3, at Olymp. 
LXxvI, 1, and ΟΧΧΥῚῚ, 4; whereas really he was but once Archon, 
at Olymp. txxvr, 1. But there is another mistake committed by 
Jos. Scaliger, that has had very odd consequences. Scaliger, in 
his Ολυμπιάδων ἀναγραφῆ, which he collected from all the notes of 
time that he could meet with in any Authors, makes ᾿Αφεψίων to 
be Archon at Ol. yxxiv, 4. This, I am persuaded, he did not do 
out of design, but pure forgetfulness ὃ; for he intended to have 
set it at Olymp. Lxxvi1, 4: but, in the interval between reading his 
Author and committing this note to writing, his memory deceived 
him, and he put it at Olymp. txx1v, 4. This suspicion of mine 
will be made out from Scaliger’s own words there: Ὀλυμπ. οὗ. δ΄. 
᾿Αφεψίων. Σωκράτης ἐγεννήθη, xara τινας compared with Laér- 
tius, from whence they are taken: Σωκράτης ἐγεννήθη ἐπὶ ᾿Αφεψί- 
wyos ἐν τῷ ὃ΄. ἔτει τῇ of. ᾿Ολυμπιάδος ||. After this comes Meur- 
sius ; who mistakes that ᾽Ολυμπιάδων ἀναγραφὴ for an ancient piece 
first published out of MS. by Scaliger ; and, seeing Aphepsion 
named there as Archon, ΟἹ. uxxrv, 4, he interpolates Laertius, to 
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make him agree with it*; by which means he makes two false- 
hoods in Laértius’s text, which was right before he meddled with 
it; for he sets Aphepsion at Olymp. υχχιν, 4, instead of Lxxvil, 
4; and at Ol. yxxvi, 4, he puts Phedon, instead of Aphepsion: 
and besides this, he dates Cimon’s taking of Scyros, and the fetch- 
ing of Theseus’s bones, at Ol. yxxrv, 41, because Plutarch says 
Aphepsion was Archon at the timeof that action}; which is a mistake 
of a dozen years; for this was done Ol. Lxxvit, 3 and 4, as is plain 
from Diodorus§, and intimated even by Plutarch himself. Nay, 
to see how error is propagated, even Petavius too was caught here ; 
for, at Ol. yxxvit, 4, he takes notice of Laértius’s inconsistency, 
as he thought it: ‘“‘ He makes Socrates to be born,” says he, “at 
this Olympiad ; but he names Aphepsion for the Archon; who 
was not in this year, but Olymp. Lxxrv, 4||.” And again, at 
Olymp. Lxxrv, 4, Petavius makes Aphepsion to be Archon], and 
cites Laértius for it in the Life of Socrates; and he adds, “ That 
in this year Cimon fetched Theseus’s bones from Scyros to Athens.” 
Here, we see, are the very same mistakes that Meursius fell into ; 
and the sole occasion of them all was the heedlessnes of Jos. Sca- 
liger. But Petavius has yet another mischance ; for he adds**, 
That “upon the bringing of Theseus’s bones, the prizes for Tra-~ 
gedians were instituted ;” which is part of the error of Jul. Scaliger 
and Ger. Vossius, that we have noted above ; the original of which 
seems to have been this mistaken passage of Plutarch; who, after 
he has related how the bones of Theseus were brought in pomp to 
Athens by Cimon,—Efevro δὲ, says he, xa) εἷς μνήμην ΑΥ̓ΤΟΥ͂ καὶ 
τὴν τῶν τραγῳδῶν κρίσιν ὀνομαστὴν γενομένην Τ᾽. Now it seems 
that some believe ΛΥΤΟΥ͂ to be spoken of Theseus; and from 
thence they coined the story of Tragedies being acted at his 
tomb. But it plainly relates to Cimon; who, with the rest of 
the Generals, sat judge of the Plays of Sophocles and Aschylus 
at that Olymp. uxxvir, 4; and gave the victory to the former tf. 
Upon the whole then, first, It appears against Mr. B. that Tra- 
gedies were not acted among the solemnities at Theseus’s tomb ; 
and, secondly, That Theseus’s tomb was not built till Olymp. 
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Lxxvil, 4, in Aschylus’s and Sophocles’s time, long after Thes- 
pis; so that, were it true that Tragedies had been one of those 
funeral solemnities, yet it would be no argument for that an- 
tiquity that Mr. B. assigns to Tragedy. But these are mistakes 
of his, only for want of reading: the next that I am going to 
mention, let others judge from what it proceeds. The case is 
this>—A certain Writer has accused Mr. B. of a false citation of 
Plutarch’s Life of Theseus ; “ for there is no such thing as he 
quotes in that Life. In the life of Cimon, indeed, there is some- 
thing that an ignorant person might construe to such a sense *.” 
To this Mr. B. replies, That he owns he was misled by Jul. Sca- 
liger ; who affirms the thing, but quotes nobody for it: “ and 
perhaps,” says Mr. B. farther, ‘“ I was too hasty in not fully con- 
sidering the whole passage of Plutarch in the Life of Cimon, re- 
lating to this matter.” Now this excuse implies an affirmation 
that he had his eye on that passage in the Life of Cimon, when 
he wrote that about Tragedies at Theseus’s tomb. But the con- 
trary of this is manifest from his own Book ; for he quotes not 
the Life of Cimon, but the Life of Theseus, where there is not 
one syllable of Tragedies ; so that he quoted Plutarch at a ven- 
ture,—without looking into him at all. Where is the truth then 
of his “ not FuLLy considering?” If Mr. B.’s very excuses stand 
in need of excuse, how inexcusable must the rest be ! 

It was the Examiner’s purpose to show some footsteps of Tra- 
gedy before the Time of Thespis ; but he has not observed a pas- 
sage of Herodotus (because his second-hand writers did not fur- 
nish him with it) which, of all others, had been fittest for his - 
turn. ‘“ The Sicyonians,” says that Historian, “in every re- 
spect honoured the memory of Adrastus; and particularly they 
celebrated the story of his Life with Tragical Choruses; not 
making Bacchus the subject of them, but Adrastus. But Cli- 
sthenes assigned the Choruses to Bacchus; and the rest of the 
festival to Melanippus +.” This Clisthenes, here spoken of, was 
grandfather to Clisthenes the Athenian, who was the main agent 
in driving out the sons of Pisistratus, at Olymp. Lxvi1; and, 

since Tragical Choruses were used in Sicyon before that Cli- 
- sthenes’s time, it appears they must be long in use before the 


4 View. of Dissert. p. 72. 
tT Herod. v, c. 67. τὰ πάθια αὐτῷ τραγίκοῖσι χοροῖσι ἰγόραιρον. 
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time of Thespis, who was one generation younger than Clisthenes 
himself :—and, agreeably to this, Themistius tells us “‘ That the 
Sicyonians were the inventors of Tragedy, and the Athenians the 
finishers*.” And when Aristotle says ‘“‘ That some of the Pelo- 
ponnesians pretend to the invention of it ¢,” I understand him of 
these Sicyonians. Now, if Mr. B. had but met with this place of 
Herodotus, with what triumphing and insulting would he have 
produced it !—what plenty of scurrility and grimace would he 
have poured out on this occasion! But I have so little appre- 
hensions either of the force of this argument, or of Mr. B.’s address 
in managing it, that I here give him notice of it, for the improve- 
ment of his next Edition: the truth is, there is no more to be in- 
ferred from these passages, than that, before the time of Thespis, 
the first grounds and rudiments of Tragedy were laid :—there 
were Choruses and extemporal Songs (αὐτοσχεδιαστικά) but no- 
thing written or published as a Dramatic Poem ;—so that Phalaris 
is still to be indicted for a Sophist, for saying his two Fairy Poets 
wrote Tragedies against him}. Nay, the very word Tragedy was 
not heard of then at Sicyon, though Herodotus names (Τραγικὲς 
χορὸς) the Tragical Choruses ; which by and by shall be con- 
sidered. ἢ ἜΝ 
Mr. B. is so very obliging, “that, if I will suffer myself to be 
taught by him, he will set me right” in my notion of Tragedy. 
I am willing to be taught by any body, much more by the great 
Mr. B., though, as to this particular of Tragedy, I dare not honour 
myself as Mr. B. honours his teacher, by telling him “ That the 
foundation of all the little knowledge I have in this matter was 
laid by Him ;” for there is nothing true in the long lecture that 
he reads to me here about Tragedy, but what I might have learned 
out of Aristotle, Julius Scaliger, Gerard Vossius, Marmora Oxo- 
niensia, and other common Books: and as for the singularities in 
it, which I could not have learned in other places (if I, who am 
here to be taught, may use such freedom with my Master) they 
are such lessons as I hope I am now too old to learn. I will not 
sift into them too minutely; for I will observe the respect and 
distance that is due to him from his Scholar ; but there is one par- 


* Them. Orat. xix. τραγωδίως sorrel μὲν Σικυώγιοιγ τελεσιουργοὶ δὲ ᾿Αστικοὶ 
τοοιηταί. 
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ticular that I must not omit, when he tells me, as out of Aristotle, 
_ that the subject of primitive Tragedy was Satirical Reproofs of 
vicious men and manners of the times ; so that he explains very 
dexterously, as he thinks, the expression of Phalaris, ‘“‘ That the 
Poets wrote Tragedies acarnst him ;” for the meaning, he says, 
is this: “ That they wrote Lampoons, and abusive Satirical Copies 
of Verses upon him.” But it were well if this would be a warning 
to him, when he next pretends to teach others, to consider first 
how lately he himself came from School. The words of Aristotle 
that he refers to are, “That Tragedy at first was Σατυρική *;” 
which Mr. B. in his deep judgment and reading interprets Satire 
and Lampoon, confounding the Satyrical Plays of the Greeks with 
the Satire of the Romans ; though it is now above a hundred years 
since Casaubon f wrote a whole book, on purpose to shew they 
had no similitude or affinity with one another. The Greek Sa- 
tyrica was only a jocose sort of Tragedy, consisting of a Chorus 
of Satyrs (from which it had its name) that talked lasciviously, 
befitting their character ; but they never gave ““ Reproofs to the 
vicious men of the times,” their whole discourse being directed to 
the action and story of the Play, which was Bacchus, or some 
ancient Hero, turned a little to ridicule. There is an entire Play 
of this kind yet extant, the Cyclops of Euripides ; but it no more 
concerns the vicious men at Athens in the Poet’s time, than his 
Orestes or his Hecuba does. As for the abusive Poem or Satire 
of the Romans, it was an invention of their own. Satira tota nos- 
tra est, says Quintilian ¢, “Satire is entirely ours ;” and if the 
Greeks had any thing like it, it was not the Satyrical Plays of the 
Tragic Poets, but the old Comedy, and the Sili made by Xeno- 
phanes, Timon, and others. “Satire,” says Diomedes, “ among 
the Romans, is Now an abusive Poem, made to reprove the vices 
of men §.” Here we see it was a Poem of the Romans, not of the 
Greeks ; and it was nom, that is, after Lucilius’s time, that it be- 
came abusive; for the Satire of Ennius and Pacuvius was quite 
of another nature. And now which of my Masters must I be 
taught by? by Quintilian and Diomedes? or by the young Orbi- 
lius, that has lashed Scaliger and Salmasius at that insolent rate ? 


5. Arist. Post. 4. + Is. Casaub. de Satyrica et Satira. Par. 1596. 
+ Quint. x. 1. § Diomed. p. 482. 
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But Mr. B. offers to prove that the old Tragedy had a mixture of 
Lampoon, from Thespis’s Cart that he carried his Plays in ; “ From 
which Cart,” says he, “ Scurrility and Buffoonery were so usually 
uttered, that ’Efapafey, and ᾽Εξ ἁμάξης λέγειν, became proverbial 
expressions for Satire and Jeering.” What an odious word is 
here, ᾿Εξζαμάξειν! Sure, all the Buffoonery of that Cart he talks 
of, could not be so nauseous as this one Barbarism. I desire to 
know in what Original Author (for his second-hand Gentlemen he 
must excuse me) this wonderful word may be found? the original 
of which seems a mistake of ἐξ ἁμαξῶν, for a participle ᾽᾿Εξαμάξων. 
But to leave this to keep company with ᾿Αντιγονίδαι and Σελευ- 
κίδαι Ὁ, I will crave leave to tell him, that there were other Carts, 
and not Thespis’s, that this Proverb (Ta ἐξ ὁμαξῶν) was taken 
from; for they generally used Carts in their pomps and proces- 
sions, not only in the Festivals of Bacchus, but of other Gods too ; 
and particularly in the Eleusinian Feast, the women were carried 
in the procession in Carts, out of which they abused and jeered 
one another. Aristophanes in Plutus :— 


Μυστηρίοις δὲ τοῖς μεγάλοις ὀχϑθμένην᾽ 

᾿Επὶ τῆς ἁμάξης ---ττ- Ὁ 
Upon which passage the old Scholiastt and Suidas{ have this 
note :—‘* That in those Carts the women (ἐλοιδόρον ἀλλήλαις) made 
abusive jests one upon another ;” and especially at a bridge over 
the river Cephissus, where the procession used to stop a little; 
from whence, to abuse and jeer was called γεφυρίξεινδ. These 
Eleusinian Carts are mentioned by Virgil, in the first of his 
Georgics:— 

‘* Tardaque Eleusinz matris volventia plaustra ||,” 


Which most of the Interpreters have been mistaken in; for the 
Poet means not that Ceres invented them, but that they were 
used at her Feasts. But besides the Eleusinian, there was the 
same custom in many other festival pomps; whence it was that 
Ἠομπεύειν and ἸΠομπεία came at last to signify scofing and railing. 
So Demosthenes takes the word ; and his Scholiast says], “That 
in those pomps they used to put on vizards, and riding in the 


* See Diss., p. 129. + Schol, Arist. p. 48. $ Suid. in τὰ ἐξ ὡμαξώνγ. 
§ Hesych. rif. | Georg. i. 168. 
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Carts, abuse the people; from whence,” says he, “comes the 
Proverb, ἐξ ἀμάξης με ὕξρισε," which Demosthenes uses in the same 
Oration* ; so that the very passage of this Orator, which Mr. B. 
cites in his margin, is not meaned of the Carts of Tragedians. It 
is true, Harpocration ἡ and Suidas{ understand it of the pomp in 
the Feasts of Bacchus ; but even there too they were not the Tragic 
but the Comic Poets who were so abusive ; for they also had their 
Carts to carry their Plays in. ‘The Comic Poets,” says the Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes ὃ, “rubbing their faces with lees of wine, 
that they might not be known, were carried about in Carts, and 
sung their Poems in the Highways; from whence came the Pro- 
verb (Ὡς ἐξ audtys λαλεῖ) To rail as impudently as out of a 
Cart.” Mr. B. concludes this paragraph with a kind hint, “ That 
the Doctor may perhaps, before he dies, have a convincing proof 
that a man may be the subject of such Tragedies, (4. δ. such Lam- 
poons and abuses from Carts) while he is living.” I heartily thank 
him for telling the world what worthy Adversaries I am like to 
have, and what honourable weapons they will use ; and, to requite 
his kindness, I assure him that I shall no more value, nor be con- 
cerned at those lampooning Tragedies, than if they were really 
spoken out of Carts, which perhaps may still be the fittest Stage 
for such kind of Tragedians. 
There are two passages of Horace and Plutarch that concern the 
rise and origin of Tragedy :— 
‘¢ Ignotum Tragice genus invenisse Camocne 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poémata Thespis ||.” 
And . 
᾿Αρχομένων τῶν wap) Θέσπιν ἤδη τὴν Tpaywoiay κινεῖν T. 


Now the first of these, as Mr. B. glosses upon it, means it was 
‘an unknown kind of Tragic Poetry which Thespis found out ;” 
and implies “there was another kind in use before him.” The 
latter, he says, may import that Thespis did not invent, “ but only 
gave life and motion to Tragedy, by making it Dramatic.” Now 
Mr. B. either seriously believes these interpretations, or not. If 
he does, the best advice his friends can give him is, to trouble his 


* P. 159. + arp. in Moniia. Arovvataxais ἑορταῖς. 
t Suid. in Ἐξ apuagns. “Ev Anveiots. _ § Schol. Arist. p. 76. 
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head no more with Criticism, for it will never do him credit. If 
he does not believe them, where is that modesty “‘ becoming a 
young Writer,” or that sincerity becoming a gentleman, or that 
prudence becoming a man? It is a dangerous thing to trifle with 
the world, and to put those things upon others which he believes 
not himself. Noman ever despised his Readers that did not suffer 
for it at the last. However, whether Mr. B. believes these inter- 
pretations or not, I am resolved not to refute them; for though I 
have often had already, and shalt have still, a very ignoble employ- 
ment in answering some of his little cavils, yet I have spirit enough 
to think that there may be some drudgery so very mean as to be 
really below me. . 

- We are come now to the last point about Tragedy ; and that is 
the origin of the name. I had observed “ That the name of Tra- 
gedy was no older than the thing, as sometimes it happens, when 
an old word is borrowed and applied to a new notion.” So that the 
very word τραγῳδία, which the false Phalaris uses in his Epistles, 
was not so much as heard of ‘in the days of the true one. Mr. B. 
commences his answer to this with an acuteness familiar to him. 
“What does he mean?” says he: “ Names, I thought, were in- 
vented to signify Things; and that the things themselves must 
be before the names by which they are called.” Now I leave it 
to the sagacious Reader to discover, what I cannot do, the per- 
tinency and the drift of this passage of Mr. B.’s. However, let it 
belong to any thing or nothing, it is a proposition false in itself, 
“«‘ That things themselyes must be before the names by which they 
are called ;” for we have many new tunes in Music made every 
day which never existed before, yet several of them are called by 
names that were formerly in use; and perhaps the tune of Chevy 
Chace, though it be of famous antiquity, is a little younger than 
the name of the Chace itself; and I humbly conceive that Mr. 
Hobbes’s Book, which he called the Leviathan, is not quite so an- 
cient as its name is in Hebrew. So very fortunate is Mr. B. when 
he endeavours at subtlety and niceness! It is true, where Things 
are eternal, or as old as the world, which we call the works of 
Nature, they must be older than the Names that are given to them ; 
but in things of art or notion, that have their existence from man’s 
intellect or manual operation, the things themselves may be many 
years younger than the names by which they are called ; and so the 
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thing Tragedy may possibly be younger than the name that it is 
called by. 

The reason, therefore, why I affirmed ‘‘ That the name of Tra- 
gedy was no other than the thing,” was,—because good Authors 
assured me that the word Tragedy* was first coined from the Goat, 
that was the prize of it; which prize was first constituted in 
Thespis’s time. So the Arundel Marble, in the epoch of Thespis : 
Καὶ ἄθλον ἐτέθη ὁ Tpayos-—* and the Goat was appointed for the 
prize.” So Dioscorides, in his Epigram upon Thespis :— 

Os τράγος ἄθλον. 
And Horace, speaking of the same person, 


“4 Carmine qui Tragico vilem certavit ob Hircum.”’ 


And because I was fully persuaded by them that this was the true 
etymology of the word, and that the guesses of some Grammarians 
(Τραγῳδία quasi τρυγωδία, or Τραγῳδία quasi τραχεῖχ φδὴ), and 
other such like, were absurd and ridiculous, I thought, as I do 
still, that the very name of Tragedy was no older than Thespis ; 
and consequently could not have been found in the Epistles of the 
true Phalaris. 

But I have not forgotten, what I myself lately quoted out of 
Herodotus, that the Sicyonians before Thespis’s time honoured 
the memory of Adrastus (rpayinoios χοροῖσι.) “ with Tragical 
Chorusest.” If this be so, here appears an ample testimony that 
the word Tragedy was older than Thespis. But for a man that 
meddles with this kind of learning, the first stock to set up and 
prosper with is sound judgment, which gives the very name and 
being to Criticism ; and without which he will never be able to 
steer his course successfully among many seeming contradictions. 
As in this passage of Herodotus, which is contrary to what others 
assure us, what course is to be taken ?—must we stand dubious 
and neuter between both, and cry out upon “ the uncertainty of 
Heathen Chronology ?”—or must we not rather say, That Hero- 
dotus, who lived many years after Thespis, when Tragedy was 
frequent and improved to its highest pitch, made use of a Prolepsis 
when he called them Τραγικοὺς χοροὺς,--- ταθδηΐπρ. such Choruses 
as gave the first rise to that which in his time was called Tragedy? _ 
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So we have seen before, that Porphyry, and Jamblichus, and Conon, 
speak of Tauronium at a time when that name was not yet heard 
of ; but they meaned the city of Naxos, that was afterwards called 
so. Such an anticipation is common and familiar in all sorts of 
writers. And if Herodotus, in another place, where he says “‘ That 
the Epidaurians (long before Susarion lived in Attica) honoured 
the Goddesses Damia and Auxesia (χοροῖσι γυναικηΐοισι κερτόμοισι) 
with Choruses of women, that used to abuse and burlesque the 
women of the country*,” had called them χοροῖσι κωμικοῖσι (Co- 
mical Choruses) he had said nothing unworthy of a great Historian, 
because those Choruses of women were much of the same sort that 
were afterwards called Comical, though perhaps at that time the 
word Comical was not yet minted. 

But let us see what Mr. B. advances to show that the name of 
Tragedy is older than Thespis. “ It cannot reasonably be ques- 
tioned,” says he, “but that those Bacchic Hymns they sung in 
Chorus round their altars (from whence the regular Tragedy came) 
were called by this name Tragedy, from Τράγος, the Goat (the 
sacrifice), at the offering of which these Odes were sung.” But 
he presently subjoins, ‘“‘ That as to this we are in the dark, and 
have only probabilities to guide us.” And if we are in the dark, 
. I dare affirm that the Examiner will leave us so still ; for it is not 
his talent to give light to any thing, but rather to make it darker 
than it was before. ‘It cannot reasonably,” says he, “ be ques- 
tioned.”” Why not, I pray? Because it would be a question that 
he could not answer. I know no other unreasonableness in ques- 
tioning it ; for he has not one authority for what he supposes here, 
That the name of Tragedy was as old as the institution of sacrificing 
a Goat to Bacchus ; but, on the contrary, we have express testi- 
monies that it was no ancienter than when the Goat was made the 
prize to be contended for by the Poets. As, besides the passages 
cited before, Eusebius says in his Chronicle, “ Certantibus in Agone 
Tragos, 4. 6. Hircus, in premio dabatur ; unde aiunt Tragoedos 
nuncupatos.” So Diomedes the Grammarian, “ ‘Tragoedia ἃ τράγῳ 
et ὠδὴ dicta; quoniam olim actoribus Tragicis, τράγος, id est, Hir- 
cus premium cantus, proponebatur.” Etymol. Mag. Κέκληται 
τραγῳδία, ὅτι τράγος τῇ won ἀθλον ἐτίθετο. Philargyrius on Virgil’s 
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Georgics,—“ Dabatur Hircus, premii nomine; unde hoc genus 
poématis Trageediam volunt dictam*.” All the other derivations 
of the word Tragedy are to be slighted and exploded. But if this 
be the true one, as it certainly is, the word cannot possibly be 
ancienter than Thespis’s days ; who was the first that contended 
for this prize. Besides this, we have very good authority that 
“‘ those Bacchic Hymns, from whence the regular Tragedy came,” 
were originally called by another name ;—not Tragedy, but Dithy- 
ramb. So Aristotle expressly teaches: “ Tragedy,” says he, “had 
its first rise from those that sung the Dithyrambt.” Διθύραμξος, 
says Suidas, ὕμνος εἷς Διόνυσον" ¢. e. ““ Dithyramb means the Bacchic 
Hymn.” The first author of the Dithyramb, as some relate't, 
was Lasus Hermionensis, in the first Darius’s time ; or, as others §, 
Arion Methymneus, in the time of Periander. But, as it appears 
from Pindar, and his Scholiast ||, the antiquity of it was so great, 
that the inventor could not be known; and Archilochus, who was 
much older than both Lasus and Arion, has the very word Dithy- 
ramb in these wonderful and truly Dithyrambic verses :— 


Ὡς Διωνύσοι᾽ ἄνακτος καλὸν ἐξάρξαι μέλος 
Ida Διθύραμζον, olyw συγκεραυνωθεὶς φρένας. 


So the verses are to be corrected and distinguished, being a pair 
of Trochaics ; and Mr. B. may please to observe, that Archilochus 
too, as well as Suidas, defines a Dithyramb to be a Bacchic Hymn ; 
which Mr. B. erroneously makes to be peculiar to Tragedy. I 
will tell him also anon, that the Chorus belonging to the Dithy- 
ramb was not called a Tragic, but Cyclian Chorus. 

Mr. B. has failed in his first attempt about the date of the 
word Tragedy ; but he has still another stratagem to bring about 
his design; for he will prove that Tpaywdla ‘“ comprehended 
originally both Tragedy and Comedy ;” and since Comedy was as 
ancient as Susarion, who was near forty years older than Thespis, 
it follows that the word Tpaywéia, which Comedy was then called 
by, must be older than Thespis. This being the point he pro- 
mised to prove, he presently shifts hands, and changes the ques- 


* Georg. ii. 183. + Arist. Poet. iv. ’Axd τῶν ἰξαρχόντων τὸν Διθύρωμθον. 
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tion ; for he has quoted five passages, one out of Atheneeus, three 
out of the Scholiast on Aristophanes, and one out of Hesychius, 
to show that Tpvywila signifies Comedy ; which is a thing so 
known and common, and confessed by all, that he might as well 
take pains to prove Κωμῳδία signifies Comedy. But what is all 
this to Traywiia? Must τραγῳδία signify Comedy, because τρυ- 
γῳδία does? An admirable argument, and one of Mr. B.’s be- 
loved sort! He may prove too, whensoever he pleases, lacerna 
means a Lamp, because /ucerna does; and a great many other 
feats may be performed by this argument. But, in his other cita- 
tions, with which his margin is plentifully stuffed out, there is one 
to show that 'Γρυγωδία signifies Tragedy ; and two, that Tpayweia 
signifies Comedy. Now, the first of these is beside the question 
again ; for though τρυγῳδία should stand both for τραγῳδία and 
κωμῳδία, yet it does not at all follow that τραγωδία may stand for 
κωμῳδία. If Mr. B. had studied his New Logic more, and his 
Phalaris less, he had made better work in the way of reasoning. 
It is as if some school-boy should thus argue with his Master : 
Pomum may signify malum, an Apple ; and pomum, too, may sig- 
nify cerasum, a Cherry ; therefore malum, an Apple, may signify 
cerasum, a Cherry. But, besides the failure in the consequence, 
the proposition itself is false ; for τρυγῳδία does not signify Tra- 
gedy: nay, to see the strange felicity of Mr. B.’s criticism, even 
his other assertion is false too; for τραγῳδία never signifies Co- 
medy. Let us examine his instances : 

“ Tpvywola,” says Mr. B. “ signifies Tragedy, properly so called, 
in this passage of Aristophanes *:— 


Αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἔνδον avaSadyy ποιεῖ 
Tpvywilay—— 


‘For this is spoken of Euripides.” But what then? ‘“ Why, 
Euripides being a Tragic Poet, τρυγωδία, when applied to him, 
must needs signify Tragedy.” I am unwilling to discourage a 
Gentleman ; and yet I cannot but take notice of his unlucky hand, 
whenever he meddles with Authors. Here he interprets τρυγῳδία, 
Tragedy ; and yet the very jest and wit of this passage consists in 
this, that the Poet calls Euripides’s Plays Comedies ; and so the 
Scholiast interprets it: τρυγῳδίαν δὲ εἶπεν, ἀντὶ τοῦ κωμῳδίαν. Euri- 
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pides was accused by Aristophanes, and several of the Ancients, 
for debasing the majesty and grandeur of Tragedy, by introducing 
low and despicable characters instead of heroic ones; and by 
making his persons discourse in a mean and popular style, but one 
degree above common talk in Comedy ; contrary to the practice 
of HEschylus and Sophocles, who aspired after the sublime cha- 
racter ; and by metaphors, and epithets, and compound words, 
made all their lines strong and lofty ; and particularly in Aristo- 
phanes’s Rane *, where Aischylus and Euripides are compared to- 
gether, the latter is pleasantly burlesqued and rallied on this very 
account. What could Aristophanes then say smarter in this pas- 
sage about him, than, in derision of his style and characters, to 
call his Tragedies Comedies ? 

Well, let us see if, in his next point, Mr. B. is more fortunate,— 
“that τραγῳδία may signify Comedy. There is a fragment,” he 
says, “ of Aristophanes’s THPYTAAHE preserved, where τραγῳδὸς 
signifies a Comedian f :” 


Ka) τίνες ὧν εἶεν ; τορῶτα μὲν Σαννυρίων 
᾿Απὸ τῶν τραγῳδῶν, απὸ δὲ τῶν τραγικῶν χορὼν 
Μέλητος, ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν κυκλικών Κινησίας. 


Now Sannyrion being a Comic Poet, as it is very well known, it 
is a clear case, as Mr. B. thinks, that ἀπὸ τῶν τραγῳδῶν means 
“one of the Comedians.” No doubt, the Poet meaned to say 
that Sannyrion was sent Ambassador from the Comic Poets, Me- 
letus from the Tragic, and Cinesias from the Dithyrambic. This 
was Aristophanes’s thought ; and therefore I affirm that his words 
could not be ἀπὸ τῶν τραγῳδῶν, as now they are read: so far from 
that, that if τραγῳδῶν could signify Comedians, yet he would not 
have used the word in this place, where τραγικῶν χορῶν Imme- 
diately follows ; for what a wretched ambiguity would be here, 
and wholly unworthy of so elegant a Poet! since rpaywdwy and 
τραγικῶν χορῶν are words of the same import; and if the former 
may signify Comedy, the latter may do so too. So that if the 
persons Sannyrion and Meletus had not been well known, the 
passage might appear a mere tautology; Tragedians and Tra~ © 
gedians, or Comedians and Comedians; or, if the signification 


* Arist. Ran. p. 167, ἄς. τ Athen. p. δ]. 
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his name be written Μέλιτος or Μέλητός, I affirm that those very 
verses both allow and require that the second syllable of it should 
be long ;—as first in this of Aristophanes, if the first syllable of 
Κυκλικῶν be short, the second of Μέλιτος must be long. Casaubon, 
it is true, as his observation shows, believed the first of Κυχλικῶν 
to be of necessity long; but, as it is plain that it may be short, 
so that it actually is so in several passages (I might say all) of the 
same Poet, will be seen by and by. The other verse that Casaubon 
produces, is out of Rane : 

Σκολιών Μελίτου; καὶ Καρικῶν αὐλημάτων, 
But even here too the second syllable of Μελίτου is long; for 
KAI ought to be struck out, as will be plain from the whole 
passage * :— 

| Οὐτος δ᾽ ἀπὸ wdyrwy μὲν φέρει τοορνιδίων, 

Σκολίων Μελίτου, Καρικῶν αὐλημάτων, 

Θρήνων, Xocelww’ τάχα δὲ δηλωθήσεται. 
Who does not see now that, if KAI be inserted in the second 
verse, 2 great part of the elegancy is lost? for the whole sentence 
runs on without any particle of conjunction. But to put the 
matter quite out of doubt, this very verse is cited in Suidas t, and 
KAI does not appear there ; but it easily crept into the text, be- 
cause the next word begins with the same letters KA. Upon the 
whole, therefore, the fault that Casaubon found in the passage of 
Athenzus is really none: but there is one which he did not find, 
and that is κυκλικῶν instead of xuxAiwy: for the verse should be cor- 
rected thus :— 


Μέλητος, απὸ δὲ τῶν κυκλίων Κινησίας. 


So lian { cites it from this very place, Κινησίας Κυκλίων χορῶν 
ποιητής" and Aristophanes ὃ speaks so in other places -- 


KuxAiwy τε χορῶν ἀσματοκάμπτας, ἄνδρας μετεωροφένακας. 
And again, speaking of the same Cinesias :— 
Tauri wemoinnas τὸν κυκλιοδιδάσκαλον' 


and so all manner of Writers call them Κύκλιοι χοροὶ, and never 


* Arist. Ran. p. 180. + Suid. in Μέλιτος 
t Al. x, 6. § Arist. Nub. p. 79. 
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was varied, the one word meaning Comedians, and the other 
Tragedians, yet it had been uncertain whether of the two was 
the Comedian and whether the Tragedian ; because both the 
words, according to Mr. B. may be interpreted in either sig- 
nification. These, I conceive, are such just exceptions against the 
vulgar reading of this passage, that a person who esteems Ari- 
stophanes as he deserves, may safely say he never wrote it so. 
If Criticism had ever once smiled upon Mr. B., or if there was 
not a kind of fatality in his errors, he could scarce have missed 
this most certain correction : 
Πρώτα μὲν Σαννυρίων 
᾿Απὸ τῶν τρυγωδῶν" 


by which all the ambiguity or tautology vanishes: for τρυγωδὸς 
never signified any thing but a Comedian. And how easy and 
natural was the depravation of τρυγῳδῶν into τραγῳδῶν! Τρυ- 
γωδὸς being the much rarer word, and, 88 I believe, not to be 
met with in Prose or serious Writings ; for it was a kind of jeer- 
ing name, and not so honourable as Κωμῳδος. However, the 
corruption of this passage is very ancient ; for the Author of the 
Epitome of Athenzus, who lived before Eustathius’s time, ¢. e. 
above Ὁ years ago, read it τραγῳδῶν' for here he calls Sannyrion a 
Tragedian*. But in Alian’s days, the true reading (τρυγωδωὼν) 
was still extant in Athenzus; for that Author transcribes this 
very passage into his Various History; and from it he calls 
Sannyrion a Comedian t, and Meletus a Tragedian. 

But that Mr. B. may not wonder at the change of τρυγῳδῶν 
into τραγῳδῶν, I will tell him of one or two other corruptions in 
the very same passage : 

᾿Απὸ δὲ τῶν τραγικῶν χορῶν 
Μέλητος, ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν κυκλικῶν Κινησίας" 


for the learned Casaubon, instead of Μέλητος, reads it Μέλιτος" 
‘‘ because,” says he, “neither this verse here, nor any other 
wherein he is mentioned, will allow the second sy}lable of his 
name to be long t{.” But, with humble submission, Whether 


* Epit. Athen. MS. Σαννυρίωγα τὸν τραγῳδὸν. 
+ El. Var. Hist. x, 6. Σαγγυρίων ὁ Κωμῳδίας ποιητής. 
+ Casaub. ad Athen. p. 857. 
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Κυκλικοΐ ; Suidas, Scholiasts on Pindar and Aristophanes, Hesy- 
chius, Plato, Plutarch, and others. This Cyclian Chorus was the 
tame with the Dithyramb, as some of these Authors expressly 
say ; and there were three Choruses belonging to Bacchus; the 
Κωμικὸς, the Τραγικὸς, and the Kuxasos, the last of which had its 
prize and its judges at the Dionysia*, as the other two had. 
The famous Simonides won tv of these victories, as Tzetzes in- 
forms us from an Epitaph upon that Poet’s Tomb + :— ' 


“EE ini πεντήκοντα, Σιμωνίδη, ypao νἷκας 
Καὶ τρίποδας, ϑνήσκεις δ᾽ ἐν Σικελῷ πεδίῳ. 

Κείω δὲ μνήμην λείπεις, Ἕλλησι δ᾽ ἔπαινον 
Εὐξυνέτου ψυχῆς τοῖς ἐπιγινομνένοις. 


So this Epigram is to be corrected; for it is faulty in Tzetzes. 
Indeed, it is not expressed here what sort of victories they were ; 
20 that possibly there might be some of them obtained by his 
Tragedies, if that be true which Suidas tells us, that Simonides 
made Tragedies. But I rather believe that he won them all by 
his Dithyrambs with the Cyclian Choruses ; and I am confirmed 
in it by his own Epigram, not published before ἢ: 


“EE ἐπὶ πεντήκοντα, Σιμωνίδη, ἥραο ταύρους 
Καὶ τρίποδας, πρὶν τόνδ᾽ ἀνθέμεναι πίνακα. 
Τοσσάκι δ᾽ ἱμερόεντα (διδαξάμενος) “χορὸν ἀνδρῶν, 
Εὐδόξου νίκας ἀγλαὸν dow’ ἐπέξης.. 


I have supplied the third verse with διδαξαμενος, which is want- 
ing inthe MS. But it is observable that, instead of γίκας, as it is 
in Tzetzes, the MS. Epigram has ταύρους, which I take to be the 
Author’s own word; but being not understood, it was changed | 
into νίκας" for Ταῦρος, a Bull, was the Prize of Dithyramb, as a 
Goat was of Tragedy ; which was the reason why Pindar gives 
to Dithyramb the epithet of βοηλάτης ὃ :— 


Tal Διωνύσου woley ἐξέφαναν 
Σὺν βοηλαάτᾳ χάριτες 
Διθυράμξω 


8. 801}. contra Ctesiph. pe 87. Kas τοὺς μὲν κριτὰς σοὺς ix Ssovuciny, iy μὴ 
δικαίως τοὺς Κυκλίους χορους κρίγωσι, δλημιοῦ The 

+ Tzetz. Chil. i, 24. 

$ Anthol. Epigr. MS. 8 Pind. Olymp. xv. 
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“ He calls the Dithyramb βοηλάτης,᾽ says the Scholiast, “ because 
the Bull was the prize to the winner ; that animal being sacred to 
Bacchus.” And as the Dithyrambic Poets contended for a Bull, 
so the Harpers (Κιθαρῳδοί) contended for a Calf. Aristophanes * :— 


᾿Αλλ’ ἕτερον ἥσθην, ἡνίκ᾽ ἐπὶ μόσχῳ ποτὲ 
Δεξίθεος εἰσῆλθ᾽ ἀἰσόμενος Βοιώτιον. 


“Some,” says the Scholiast, “ interpret it ἐπὶ μόσχω, for a Calf ;” 
because he that got the victory with his Harp, “ had a Calf for 
his premium.” He seems indeed to give preference to the other 
exposition, that makes Μόσχος the name of a Harper, and the 
modern Translators follow him in it; but the former is the true 
meaning of the passage, as both the language and the sense suf- 
ficiently show. I will crave leave to add two things more relating 
to this matter :—First, That this triple Chorus, the Comic, Tragic, 
and Cyclian, may perhaps be meant in that Epigram of Dioscorides, 
which I have produced above :— 


Βάκχος ὅτι τριντὸν χατάγοι χοχόν--το---. 


Neither shall I contend the point if any one will embrace this 
exposition ; but, for my own part, I prefer the other, which 
makes it relate to Trina Liberalia, the three Festivals of Bac- 
chus. And, Secondly, That these prizes, the Bull and the Calf, 
appointed for the Dithyramb and playing on the Harp (if they 
really were continued till Simonides’s death, and Aristophanes’s 
time ; and if those passages of theirs related to the present cus- 
tom, and not the first institution only) may induce some to believe 
that the old prizes for Tragedy and Comedy might be continued 
too, though they be not taken notice of. However, be this as it 
will, the arguments used above are not weakened at all by it ; for 
it is plain from the epochs of Aischylus, &c. in the Arundel 
Marble (where those prizes are not mentioned) that the epochs 
of Susarion and Thespis (where they are mentioned) were pro- 
posed to us by that Author as the first rise of Comedy and 
Tragedy. 

Mr. B. has one passage more, which is his last anchor, to prove 
his notable point, “ That the word Tragedy may signify Comedy.” 


* Acharn. p. 61. 
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It is in the Greek Prolegomena to Aristophanes, gathered out of | 
some nameless Authors ; the words are, Ἔστι δὲ ταύτην (Κωμῳδίαν) 
εἰπεῖν καὶ rpaywoiav, οἱονεὶ τρυγωδὶαν τινα οὐσαν, ὅτι THUY IA “χριόμεενοι 
ἐκωμῴδουν" &. 6. ““ Comedy may be called Tragedy, quasi Try- 
goedia; because the Actors besmeared their faces with lees of 
wine*.” Here, we see, the testimony is positive and full that 
Comedy may be called Tragedy ; which is the thing that Mr. B. 
undertook to prove ; and what is there now remaining but to con- 
gratulate and applaud him? But I think one could hardly pitch 
upon a better instance, to show that he that meddles with these 
matters must have brains, as Mr. B.’s phrase is, as well as eyes, in 
his head. A man that has that furniture in his upper story, will 
discover by the very next words in that nameless old Author, that 
the passage is corrupted ; for it immediately follows, Kai τῆς μὲν 
Tpaywoias τὸ sis ἔλεον κινῆσαι τοὺς ἀκροατὰς, τῆς δὲ Κωμῳδίας τὸ εἰς 
γέλωτα. So that the whole sentence, as the common reading, and 
Mr. B. has it, is thus :—-“ Comedy may be also called Tragedy; 
and it is the design of Tragedy to excite compassion in the au- 
ditory ; but of Comedy, to excite laughter.” Is not this now a 
most admirable period? and all one as if he had said “ Comedy 
may be called Tragedy, for they are quite different things !” 
Without all doubt, if he had really meaned Comedy may be called 
Tragedy, in those following words he would have said τῆς rpayw- 
δίας τῆς κυρίως λεγομένης" “ it is the design of Tragedy, properly so 
called ;” and not have left them, as they now are, a piece of flat 
nonsense. But the fault, one may say, is now conspicuous enough ; 
but what shall be done for an emendation of it? even that too is 
very easy and certain ; for with the smallest alteration, the whole 
passage may be read thus: Ἔστι δέ ταύτην εἰπεῖν καὶ tpvywelay, 
οἱονεὶ τρυγῳδίαν τινὰ οὖσαν, ὅτι τρυγίᾳ χριόμενοι ἐκωμῴδουν. And so 
we have it, in almost the very same words, in another Writer 
among the same Prolegomena ; Τὴν αὐτὴν δὲ (Κωμῳδίαν) καὶ τρυ- 
γῳδίαν φασὶν, ὅτι τρυγὶ διαχρείοντες τὰ τρόσώπα ὑπεκρίνοντο. The 
import of both 18, “That for κωμῳδία, one may use the word 
τρυγῳδία :” which is true and right ; for the words are synonymous, 
as appears from several places in Aristophanes, and the old Lexi- 
cographers. ‘ 


* Proleg. Arist. p. ix. t Proleg. Arist. p. vii. 
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I have now despatched all the Examiner’s instances which he 
has brought to show that τρυγῳδία may signify Tragedy, or τρα- 
γῳδία signify Comedy ; and it would seem a very strange thing in 
any other Writer but Mr. B. that he should bring half a dozen 
examples, that are either false or nothing to his purpose, and be 
ignorant of that single one that is plainly and positively for him. 
I crave his leave to produce it here, and to change my adversary 
for a while, if Mr. B. will not be affronted that I assign him a 
second so much inferior to him,—the great Isaac Casaubon. This 
Author, in his most excellent Book, “ De Satyrica Poési,” as Mr. 
B. has done, teaches us*, ““ That at first both Comedy and Tragedy 
were called τρυγωδία, or τραγῳδία, as appears from Atheneus ; 
where,” he says +, both “ Comedy and Tragedy were found out in 
the time of Vintage ;” (τρύγης) ἀφ᾽ ov δὴ καὶ τρυγῳδία τὸ τορῶτον 
ἐκλήθη καὶ κωμῳδία. ““ὙΆΙΟΒ," says Casaubon, “I thus cor- 
rect :---ἐκλήθη καὶ ἡ τραγωδία καὶ ἡ κωμῳδία" that is, From which 
word (τρύγη) Vintage, both Comedy and Tragedy were at first 
called τρυγῳδία." This is Casaubon’s first proof; and we see it 
solely depends upon his own emendation of Athenus; which, 
with humble submission, I take to be a very wrong one; for it 
is not in the text, as he has cited it, ἐκλήθη KAI κωμῳδία (which 
would truly show some defect in it) but ἐκληθη Ἡ κωμῳδία, both in 
his own and the other Editions. He was deceived, therefore, by 
trusting to his Adversaria, without consulting the original; for 
there is no other pretence of altering the text, but from the particle 
KAI. He goes on, and tells us{, “ That both τρυγῳδία and τρα»- 
γωδία were at first a common name for both Tragedy and Comedy ; 
but afterwards it was divided, διεσπάσβη, as Aristotle says, and the 
ancient Critics witness.” Now the passage in Aristotle which he 
refers to, has nothing at all either about Tragedy or Comedy ; but 
it speaks of Poetry in general: Διεσπάσθη δὲ xara τὰ οἰκεῖα ἤθη ἡ 
ποίησις. “That it was divided and branched into sorts according 
to the several humours of the Writers ; some singing the stories 
of Heroes, others making Drolls and Lampoons, and a third sort 
Hymns and Encomiums, all as their several fancies led them §.” 
But Mr. Casaubon subjoins this quotation following :--- τραγῳδία 
τὸ παλαὶον ἣν CVO κοινὸν καὶ πρὸς THY κωμῳδίαν" ὕστερον δὲ τὸ μὲν 

* Casaub. Satyr. p. 21. + Athen. p. 40. + Casaub. p. 22. 
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κοινὸν ὄγομα ἔσχεν ἡ τραγῳδία, ἡ δὲ κωμῳδία ἴδιον" te. ““Τταροαγ 
was of old a common name, both for itself and Comedy ; but after- 
wards that common name became peculiar to Tragedy, and the 
. other was called Comedy :”—which passage is taken out of the 
Etymologicon Magnum, though a little interpolated and depraved 
by Casaubon himself; for that Author, after he has given several 
etymologies of the word τραγῳδία, at last says*,“H ἀπὸ τῆς τρυγὸς 
rpuywola: yv δέ τὸ ὄνομα τοῦτο κοινὸν καὶ πρὸς THY κωμῳδίαν" ἐπεὶ οὕπω 
διεκέκριτο τὰ τῆς ποιήσεως ἑκατέρας" ἀλλ᾽ εἷς αὐτὴν ἕν ἦν τὸ ἄθλον, ἡ 
Tuk ὕστερον δὲ τὸ μὲν κοινὸν ὄνομα ἔσχεν ἡ τραγῳδία" ἡ δὲ κωμῳδία 
ὠνόμασται, &c. where we must not refer the words ὄνομα κοινὸν to 
Tpaywiia, as Casaubon does, but to Tpyyweia, which immediately 
comes before ; for the meaning of it is this: ““ That Tpaywdia might 
have its name by a little variation from τρυγῳδία᾽ which word τρυ- 
γῳδία signified of old, not Tragedy only, but.Comedy too ; for at 
that time these two. sorts of Poetry were not distinguished, but 
had one and the same prize (τρύγα) a vessel of wine: afterwards 
Tragedy retained that old name (υ only being changed into a) and 
the other was called Comedy.” It is an error therefore in Casau- 
bon, when he tells us as from this Writer, that Tpaywéia once sig- 
nified Comedy ; for the thing that this Writer affirms is this: “That 
Τρυγῳδία once signified both Tragedy and Comedy:” which is a 
proposition very much different from that other of Casaubon’s. 
But, however; if this passage of the Etymologicon will not serve 
Casaubon’s purpose, it may be useful to Mr. B.’s. It is true, it 
will not come up to his main point, which he undertook to make 
out, “ That under the word Tragedy, both Tragedy and Comedy 
were at first comprehended” (which alone, and nothing less than 
it, will signify any thing to the age of Tragedy); yet it plainly 
affirms what he, by two mistaken instances, in vain attempted to 
prove, “ That τρυγῳδία once signified Tragedy.” It concerns me 
therefore to give answer to this passage, because I have already 
flatly denied that τρυγῳδία ever signified Tragedy ; and, I think, 
I need not be at so much trouble for a reply, when the Author him- 
self affords me one in this very place; for the grounds of his 
assertion he declares to be these two,—That τραγῳδία is derived 
from τρυγῳδία" and that τρὺξ (Wine) was the common prize both 


* Etymol. Mag. v. Τραγωδ. 
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to Comedy and Tragedy. Now both these are plain mistakes ; 
for the true derivation of τραγωδία is from τράγος a Goat, as I have 
fully shown above; and that the prize was not the same, but the 
Goat was for Tragedy, and the Wine for Comedy, the Arundel 
Marble (to name no more) expressly affirms, in the epochs of 
Susarion and Thespis. If the grounds then that he walks upon 
fail him, his authority too must fall with him; for he is alone, 
without any other to support him ; all the rest confining the sig- 
nification of τρυγωδία to Comedy alone. Τρυγῳδεῖν, κωμῳ δεῖν, says 
Hesychius ;—Tpuywoia, 4 κωμωδία, says Aristophanes’ Scholiast. 
In the present Editions of Suidas, we read Tpuyoxwugtia, without 
any exposition; but the true reading, as the very order of the 
alphabet shows, is τριγῳδια, κωμῳδία ; and so H. Stephanus affirms 
that he found it in his MS. All these three are older than the Au- 
thor of the Etymologicon ; and if ever any before their time had 
used τρυγφῳδίια for Tragedy, either all or some of them would have 
told us of it. ) 

If I may have leave to talk without proof, as well as some others, 
I should rather suspect that κωμῳδία was the old and common 
name both for Tragedy and Comedy till they came to be di- 
stinguished by their peculiar appellations ; for the etymology of the 
word κωμῳδία (ἐν κώμαις ὠδὴ, a Song in Villages) agrees equally 
to them both: both Tragedy and Comedy being first invented and 
used in the Villages, as all Writers unanimously say. And it is 
remarkable that Dioscorides, in his Epigrams, calls the Plays of 
Thespis κώμους. 

Θέσπιδος εὕρεμα τοῦτο, rad’ ἀγροιῶτιν ἂν ὗλαν 
Παίγνια, καὶ ΚΩΜΟΥΣ τούσδε τελειοτέρους. 


And again he says, Thespis’s Plays were an entertainment to the 
κωμῆται" 
Θέσπις oe τραγικὴν ὃς ἀνέπλασε πρῶτος ἀοιδὴν, 
ΚΩΜΗΤΑΙ͂Σ νεαρᾶς καινοτομῶν χάριτας. 

So that even Thespis’s Plays might at first, and for a little while, 
be called Comedies, which was a word already in use from the 
time of Susarion; but when men understood the difference be- 
tween the two sorts, and a distinct prize was appointed to Thespis, 
it was natural to give each sort a particular name, taken from the 
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κοινὸν ὄγομα ἔσχεν ἡ τραγῳδία, ἡ δὲ κωμῳδία ἴδιον" te. ““ Tragedy 
was of old a common name, both for itself and Comedy ; but after- 
wards that common name became peculiar to Tragedy, and the 
- other was called Comedy :”—which passage is taken out of the 
Etymologicon Magnum, though a little interpolated and depraved 
by Casaubon himself; for that Author, after he has given several 
etymologies of the word τραγῳδία, at last says*,“H oad τῆς τρυγὸς 
τρυγῳδία' qv δὲ τὸ ὄνομα τοῦτο κοινὸν καὶ πρὸς τὴν κωμῳδίαν" ἐπεὶ οὕπω 
διεκέκριτο τὰ τῆς ποιήσεως ἑκατέρας" ἀλλ᾽ εὶς αὐτὴν Ev ἦν τὸ ἄθλον, ἡ 
τρύξ' ὕστερον δὲ τὸ μὲν κοινὸν ὄνομα ἔσχεν ἡ τραγῳδία" ἡ δὲ κωμῳδία 
ὠνόμασται, &c. where we must not refer the words ὄνομα κοινὸν ἴο 
Τραγῳδία, as Casaubon does, but to Τρυγῳδία, which immediately 
comes before ; for the meaning of it is this: “ That Tpaywiia might 
have its name by a little variation from revywila’ which word τρυ- 
γῳδία signified of old, not Tragedy only, but.Comedy too; for at 
that time these two. sorts of Poetry were not distinguished, but 
had one and the same prize (τρύγα) a vessel of wine: afterwards 
Tragedy retained that old name (υ only being changed into a) and 
the other was called Comedy.” It is an error therefore in Casau- 
bon, when he tells us as from this Writer, that Τραγῳδία once sig- 
nified Comedy ; for the thing that this Writer affirms is this: “That 
Tevywiia once signified both Tragedy and Comedy:” which is a 
proposition very much different from that other of Casaubon’s. 
But, however; if this passage of the Etymologicon will not serve 
Casaubon’s purpose, it may be useful to Mr. B.’s. It is true, it 
will not come up to his main point, which he undertook to make 
out, “ That under the word Tragedy, both Tragedy and Comedy 
were at first comprehended” (which alone, and nothing less than 
it, will signify any thing to the age of Tragedy); yet it plainly 
affirms what he, by two mistaken instances, in vain attempted to 
prove, “ That τρυγῳδία once signified Tragedy.” It concerns me 
therefore to give answer to this passage, because I have already 
flatly denied that τρυγωδία ever signified Tragedy ; and, I think, 
I need not be at so much trouble for a reply, when the Author him- 
self affords me one in this very place; for the grounds of his 
assertion he declares to be these two,—That τραγῳδία is derived 
from τρυγῳδία" and that τρὺξ (Wine) was the common prize both 
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to Comedy and Tragedy. Now both these are plain mistakes ; 
for the true derivation of τραγωδία is from τράγος a Goat, as I have 
fully shown above; and that the prize was not the same, but the 
Goat was for Tragedy, and the Wine for Comedy, the Arundel 
Marble (to name no more) expressly affirms, in the epochs of 
Susarion and Thespis. If the grounds then that he walks upon 
fail him, his authority too must fall with him; for he is alone, 
without any other to support him; all the rest confining the sig- 
nification of τρυγωδία to Comedy alone. Τρυγῳδεῖν, κωμῳ δεῖν, says 
Hesychius ;—Tpuywéia, 4 κωμῳδία, says Aristophanes’ Scholiast. 
In the present Editions of Suidas, we read Τρυγοκωμφδία, without 
any exposition ; but the true reading, as the very order of the 
alphabet shows, is τριγωδία, κωμῳδία ; and so H. Stephanus affirms 
that he found it in his MS. All these three are older than the Au- 
thor of the Etymologicon ; and if ever any before their time had 
used tpxygdia for Tragedy, either all or some of them would have 
told us of it. 

If I may have leave totalk without proof, as well as some others, 
I should rather suspect that κωμῳδία was the old and common 
name both for Tragedy and Comedy till they came to be di- 
stinguished by their peculiar appellations ; for the etymology of the 
word κωμῳδία (ἐν κώμαις ὠδὴ, a Song in Villages) agrees equally 
to them both: both Tragedy and Comedy being first invented and 
used in the Villages, as all Writers unanimously say. And it is 
remarkable that Dioscorides, in his Epigrams, calls the Plays of 
Thespis κώμους. 

Θέσπιδος εὕρεμα τοῦτο, Tad" ἀγροιῶτιν ἂν ὕλαν 
Παίγνια, καὶ ΚΩΜΟΥΣ τούσδε τελειοτέρους. 


And again he says, Thespis’s Plays were an entertainment to the 
HOLT AS 
Θέσπις ὅδε τραγικὴν ὃς ἀνέπλασε πρῶτος ἀοιδὴν, 
ΚΩΜΗΤΑΙ͂Σ νεαρᾶς καινοτομῶν χάριτας. 

So that even Thespis’s Plays might at first, and for a little while, 
be called Comedies, which was a word already in use from the 
time of Susarion ; but when men understood the difference be- 
tween the two sorts, and a distinct prize was appointed to Thespis, 
it was natural to give each sort a particular name, taken from the 
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κοινὸν ὄνομα ἔσχεν ἡ τραγῳδία, ἡ δὲ κωμῳδία ἴδιον" Fe. “ Tragedy 
was of old a common name, both for itself and Comedy ; but after- 
wards that common name became peculiar to Tragedy, and the 
- other was called Comedy :”—which passage is taken out of the 
Etymologicon Magnum, though a little interpolated and depraved 
by Casaubon himself; for that Author, after he has given several 
etymologies of the word τραγῳδία, at last says*,“H απὸ τῆς τρυγὸς 
reuywola qv δέ τὸ ὄνομα τοῦτο κοινὸν καὶ πρὸς THY κωμῳδίαν" ἐπεὶ οὕπω 
διεκέκριτο τὰ τῆς ποιήσεως ἑκατέρας" ἀλλ᾽ Els αὐτὴν ἕν ἦν τὸ ἄθλον, ἡ 
τρύξ- ὕστερον δὲ τὸ μὲν κοινὸν ὄγομα ἔσχεν ἡ τραγῳδία' ἡ δὲ κωμῳδία 
ὠνόμασται, &c. where we must not refer the words ὄνομα κοινὸν ἴο 
Τραγῳδία, as Casaubon does, but to Τρυγῳδία, which immediately 
comes before ; for the meaning of it is this: “ That Τραγῳδία might 
have its name by a little variation from τρυγῳδία᾽ which word τρυ- 
γῳδία signified of old, not Tragedy only, but.Comedy too; for at 
that time these two sorts of Poetry were not distinguished, but 
had one and the same prize (τρύγαν) a vessel of wine: afterwards 
Tragedy retained that old name (v only being changed into a) and 
the other was called Comedy.” It is an error therefore in Casau- 
bon, when he tells us as from this Writer, that Tpaywdia once sig- 
nified Comedy ; for the thing that this Writer affirms is this: “That 
Tevywdia once signified both Tragedy and Comedy:” which is a 
proposition very much different from that other of Casaubon’s. 
But, however; if this passage of the Etymologicon will not serve 
Casaubon’s purpose, it may be useful to Mr. B.’s. It is true, it 
will not come up to his main point, which he undertook to make 
out, ‘‘ That under the word Tragedy, both Tragedy and Comedy 
were at first comprehended” (which alone, and nothing less than 
it, will signify any thing to the age of Tragedy); yet it plainly 
affirms what he, by two mistaken instances, in vain attempted to 
prove, “ That τρυγῳδία once signified Tragedy.” It concerns me 
therefore to give answer to this passage, because I have already 
flatly denied that τρυγῳδία ever signified Tragedy ; and, I think, 
I need not be at so much trouble for a reply, when the Author him- 
self affords me one in this very place; for the grounds of his 
assertion he declares to be these two,—That τραγῳδία is derived 
from τρυγῳδία" and that τρὺξ (Wine) was the common -prize both 
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to Comedy and Tragedy. Now both these are plain mistakes ; 
for the true derivation of τραγωδία is from τράγος a Goat, as I have 
fully shown above; and that the prize was not the same, but the 
Goat was for Tragedy, and the Wine for Comedy, the Arundel 
Marble (to name no more) expressly affirms, in the epochs of 
Susarion and Thespis. If the grounds then that he walks upon 
fail him, his authority too must fall with him; for he is alone, 
without any other to support him ; all the rest confining the sig- 
nification of τρυγωδία to Comedy alone. Τρυγῳδεῖν, κωμῳδεῖν, says 
Hesychius ;—Tpuywia, 7 κωμῳδία, says Aristophanes’ Scholiast. 
In the present Editions of Suidas, we read Tpvyoxwugtia, without 
any exposition; but the true reading, as the very order of the 
alphabet shows, is τριγῳωδία, κωμῳδία ; and so H. Stephanus affirms 
that he found it in his MS. All these three are older than the Au- 
thor of the Etymologicon ; and if ever any before their time had 
used τρυγῳδία for Tragedy, either all or some of them would have 
told us of it. 

If I may have leave totalk without proof, as well as some others, 
I should rather suspect that κωμῳδία was the old and common 
name both for Tragedy and Comedy till they came to be di- 
stinguished by their peculiar appellations ; for the etymology of the 
word κωμῳδία (ἐν κώμαις ὠδὴ, a Song in Villages) agrees equally 
to them both: both Tragedy and Comedy being first invented and 
used in the Villages, as all Writers unanimously say. And it is 
remarkable that Dioscorides, in his Epigrams, calls the Plays of 
Thespis xw ous. 

Θέσπιδος εὕρεμα τοῦτο, Tad” ἀγροιῶτιν ἂν ὕλαν 
Παίγνια, καὶ ΚΩΜΟΥΣ τούσδε τελειοτέρους. 


And again he says, Thespis’s Plays were an entertainment to the 
κωμῆται" 
Θέσπις ὅδε τραγικὴν os ἀνέπλασε πρῶτος ἀοιδὴν, 
KQMHTAIS νεαρᾶς καινοτομῶν χάριτας. 

So that even Thespis’s Plays might at first, and for a little while, 
be called Comedies, which was a word already in use from the 
time of Susarion ; but when men understood the difference be- 
tween the two sorts, and a distinct prize was appointed to Thespis, 
it was natural to give each sort a particular name, taken from the 
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κοινὸν ὄγομα ἔσχεν ἡ τραγῳδία, ἡ δὲ κωμῳδία ἴδιον" 3. 6. ““ Tragedy 
was of old a common name, both for itself and Comedy ; but after- 
wards that common name became peculiar to Tragedy, and the 
- other was called Comedy :”—which passage is taken out of the 
Etymologicon Magnum, though a little interpolated and depraved 
by Casaubon himself; for that Author, after he has given several 
etymologies of the word τραγῳδία, at last says*,“H πὸ τῆς τρυγὸς 
τρυγῳδία' ἣν δέ τὸ ὄνομα τοῦτο κοινὸν καὶ πρὸς THY κωμῳδίαν" ἐπεὶ οὕπω 
διεκέκριτο τὰ τῆς ποιήσεως ἑκατέρας" ἀλλ᾽ εὶς αὐτὴν Ev ἦν τὸ ἄθλον, ἡ 
τρύξ' ὕστερον δὲ τὸ μὲν κοινὸν ὄνομα ἔσχεν ἡ τραγῳδία" ἡ δὲ κωμῳδία 
ὠνόμασται, &c. where we must not refer the words ὄνομα κοινὸν to 
Tpaywoia, as Casaubon does, but to Τρυγωδία, which immediately 
comes before ; for the meaning of it is this: “ That Tpaywdia might 
have its name by a little variation from revywila’ which word τρυ- 
ywoia signified of old, not Tragedy only, but.Comedy too; for at 
that time these two sorts of Poetry were not distinguished, but 
had one and the same prize (τρύγα) a vessel of wine: afterwards 
Tragedy retained that old name (v only being changed into a) and 
the other was called Comedy.” It is an error therefore in Casau- 
bon, when he tells us as from this Writer, that Τραγωδία once sig- 
nified Comedy ; for the thing that this Writer affirms is this: “That 
Τρυγῳδία once signified both Tragedy and Comedy:” which is a 
proposition very much different from that other of Casaubon’s. 
But, however; if this passage of the Etymologicon will not serve 
Casaubon’s purpose, it may be useful to Mr. B.’s. It is true, it 
will not come up to his main point, which he undertook to make 
out, “ That under the word Tragedy, both Tragedy and Comedy 
were at first comprehended” (which alone, and nothing less than 
it, will signify any thing to the age of Tragedy); yet it plainly 
affirms what he, by two mistaken instances, in vain attempted to 
prove, “ That τρυγῳδία once signified Tragedy.” It concerns me 
therefore to give answer to this passage, because I have already 
flatly denied that τρυγῳδία ever signified Tragedy ; and, I think, 
I need not be at so much trouble for a reply, when the Author him- 
self affords me one in this very place; for the grounds of his 
assertion he declares to be these two,—That τραγῳδία is derived 
from τρυγῳδία" and that τρὺξ (Wine) was the common prize both 
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to Comedy and Tragedy. Now both these are plain mistakes : 
for the true derivation of τραγωδία is from τράγος a Goat, as I have 
fully shown above; and that the prize was not the same, but the 
Goat was for Tragedy, and the Wine for Comedy, the Arundel 
Marble (to name no more) expressly affirms, in the epochs of 
Susarion and Thespis. If the grounds then that he walks upon 
fail him, his authority too must fall with him; for he is alone, 
without any other to support him ; all the rest confining the sig- 
nification of τρυγωδία to Comedy alone. Τρυγωδεῖν, κωμῳ δεῖν, says 
Hesychius ;—Tpuywiia, ἡ κωμωδία, says Aristophanes’ Scholiast. 
In the present Editions of Suidas, we read Tpuyoxwugtia, without 
any exposition; but the true reading, as the very order of the 
alphabet shows, is τριγῳδία, κωμῳδία ; and so H. Stephanus affirms 
that he found it in his MS. All these three are older than the Au- 
thor of the Etymologicon ; and if ever any before their time had 
used τρυγῳδία for Tragedy, either all or some of them would have 
told us of it. 

If I may have leave to talk without proof, as well as some others, 
I should rather suspect that κωμῳδία was the old and common 
name both for Tragedy and Comedy till they came to be di- 
stinguished by their peculiar appellations ; for the etymology of the 
word κωμῳδία (ἐν κώμαις ὠδὴ, a Song in Villages) agrees equally 
to them both: both Tragedy and Comedy being first invented and 
used in the Villages, as all Writers unanimously say. And it is 
remarkable that Dioscorides, in his Epigrams, calls the Plays of 
Thespis κώμους. 

Θέσπιδος εὕρεμα τοῦτο, Tad’ ἀγροιῶτιν ἂν ὕλαν 
Παίγνια, καὶ ΚΩΜΟΥΣ τούσδε τελειοτέρους. 


And again he says, Thespis’s Plays were an entertainment to the 
HOLT A 
Θέσπις ὅδε τραγικὴν ὃς ἀνέπλασε πρῶτος ἀοιδὴν, 
ΚΩΜΗΤΑΙ͂Σ νεαρᾶς καινοτομῶν χάριτας. 

So that even Thespis’s Plays might at first, and for a little while, 
be called Comedies, which was a word already in use from the 
time of Susarion ; but when men understood the difference be- 
tween the two sorts, and a distinct prize was appointed to Thespis, 
it was natural to give each sort a particular name, taken from the 
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several prizes ; and the one was called τραγωδία, from the Goat * ; 
the other τρυγῳδία, from the Cask of Winet. The very likeness 
that is between the two words is no small confirmation that this 
account of them may be true; but I only propose it as a guess, to 
set against the conjecture of the Author of the Etymologicon ; 
and perhaps it might be accounted as probable as his, if it had not 
the disadvantage of coming so many centuries after it. 

Mr. B. having at last made an end of his mistakes in this article 
about Tragedy, I am very glad too to make an end of my animad- 
versions upon them ; for I am sensible how long I have detained 
the Reader -upon this subject, though I hope both the pleasure 
and the importance of it, and the vast number of faults that called 
upon me for correction, will excuse the prolixity, which I will not 
increase farther by a repetition of what has been said ; for even a 
short account of each, where the variety of things touched on is so 
great, would amount to a long story. I will only crave leave to 
say, That of the Three points which the learned Mr. B. undertook 
to make out, every one has been carried against him; and that 
the incidental mistakes which he has run into have not failed to 
increase in number, proportionably as this article of his exceeded 


in length. 
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ATTIC DIALECT.—ZALEUCUS’S LAWS. 


[PP. 353—363, Ed. London, 1699.] 


In the same Pretace (a) it presently follows, ‘Qs εἰ τιμᾶται Θεὸς 
ὑπ᾿ ἀνθρώπε PavAs, 80: Jepaweveras δαπάναις ἐδὲ ΤΡΑΓΩΊΔΙΑΙΣ τῶν 
ἁλισκομένων, καθάπερ μοχθηροὺς ἄνθρωπος" where, instead of ἀλισκο- 
μένων, which in this place makes no tolerable sense, the true read- 
ing seems to be οὁλισγεμένων ; and then the meaning will be, “ That 
God is not honoured by a wicked man, nor pleased with the costly 
and pompous sacrifices of polluted persons, as if he was a vile mor- 
tal.” Now this paragraph alone is sufficient to detect the impos- 
ture of these pretended Laws; for, as I have shown before, the 
true Zaleucus lived before Draco, who made Laws tor the Athe- 
nians at or before Olymp. xxx1x ; but the word TPATOQIAIA was 
not coined, nor the thing expressed by it invented, till Thespis 
won the Goat, the prize of his Play, about Olymp. Lx, above 
Lxxx years after Draco. How then came the word Τραγῳδία 
into the Laws of Zaleucus, which were written above cxx years 
before Thespis? I do not wonder now that Zaleucus was so ge- 
nerally believed to have all his Laws from Minerva; for nothing 
less than a Deity could have foreknown the word Tpaywéia, a 
whole century and more before it came into being. But besides 
that the very word was not at all heard of in Zaleucus’s time, we 
must observe: too that it is used by him metaphorically “ for 
sumptuousness and pomp,” which is a sense that could not be 
put upon it till a long time after Thespis; for in the infancy of 
Tragedy there was nothing pompous nor sumptuous upon the 
Stage ; no Scenes, nor Pictures, nor Machines, nor rich Habits 
for the Actors; which, after they were introduced there, gave 
the sole occasion to the metaphor. For the first Scene was made 


(a) The pretended Preface of Zaleucus which Stobeus has described. 
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by Agatharchus for one of Eschylus’s Plays, as Vitruvius tells 
us,—“ Primum Agatharchus Athenis, Aschylo docente Tra- 
goediam, scenam fecit, et de ea commentarium reliquit *.” This 
Agatharcus was a Painter, who learned the Art by himself, with- 
out any Master, as Olympiodorus says in his MS. Commentary 
on Plato's Phedo, Teyévacl τινες καὶ αὐτοδίδακτοι Ἡράκλειτος 6 
Αἰγύπτιος γεωργός . . . « Φήμιος, ᾿Αγάθαρχος ὁ γραφεύς. For it is 
most probable he means the same Agatharchus that made Aischy- 
lus’s Scene for him; and that all the other ornaments were first 
brought in by Aéschylus, we have the unanimous testimony of all 
Antiquity. Now the first Play that ischylus made was at Olymp. 
Lxx, and the last at Olymp. Lxxx; and in what part of this ΧΙ, 
years’ interval he invented those ornaments for pomp and show, 
we cannot now tell +t. But suppose, if you please, that he in- 
vented them at the very first Play, and that the metaphor that 
makes Τραγῳδία signify pomp, came into use upon the sight of 
them ; neither of which are at all probable: yet even still it will 
be above cLx years after the time of the true Zaleucus. 

The last argument that I shall offer against the laws of Za- 
leucus is this—that the Preface of them, which Stobzus has pro- 
duced, is written in the common dialect, as the old Grammarians 
have called it; whereas it ought to be in Doric: for that was the 


4 Vitruv. Pref. Lib. vii. 

+ But we may make a near guess at it from the accounts we have of Agatharcus 
the Painter, who first made a Scene, according to Vitruvius, whom I cited above. 
᾿Αγάθαρχος, says Harpocration, τούτον μγημογεύει Δημοσθένης" ἥν δὲ ζωγράφος ἐπιφαγὴς» 
Ἑὐδήμον vide, τὸ δὲ γένος Σάμιος. The very same words are to be found in Suidas. 
Now the passage where Demosthenes speaks of him is in his Oration against Midias, 
p. 360; but there is a larger account of him in Plutarch’s Life of Alcibiades, and 
the largest of all in Andocides’s Oration against Alcibiades. The substance of all 
their story is, that Alcibiades forcibly detained Agatharcus in his house, and would 
not let him stir out till he had painted it. Now Alcibiades died Olymp. xcrv, 1 (a), 
when he was about ΧΙ, years old (5); and we can hardly suppose him less than xx 
when he had this frolic upon Agatharcus; especially if what Demosthenes’s Scho- 
liast says be true, that the reason of it was because Agatharcus was taken in bed with 
‘Alcibiades’s Miss. Agatharcus then was by this account alive still about Olymp. 
LXXXIXx, 1, which is xxxvi years after Olymp. Lxxx, when /Eschylus’s last Play 
was acted. It is plain then he was but a young man, even at Olymp. Lxxx ; and 
if we consider he was (αὐσοδίδακτος) his own master in Painting, and took it up of 
himself, we can scarce suppose he could invent the painting of Scenes till very near 
that Olympiad. 


(a) Diodor. (δ) Corn. Nepos. 
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language of the Locri Epizephyrii, as it appears from the Treatise 
of Timseus the Locrian, extant in Plato; and from the Epigrams 
of Nossis. I do not know that it has yet been observed that this 
Nossis was a Locrian ; and therefore I shall make bold to give an 
Epigram or two of hers, which will show at once both her country 
and her dialect. 


Ὧ ξεῖν᾽, εἰ τυ γ᾽ Erets worl καλλίχορον Μιτυλάναν, 
Tar Σαπφᾶς χαρίτων ἄνθος ἐναυσόμενος, 

Εἰπεῖν, ὡς Μδσαισι φίλα, τήνᾳ τε Λόκρισσα 
Τίχτεν ἴσαις, ὅτι δ᾽ οἱ τὄνομα Νόσσις" ἴθι. 


So this Epigram is to be read, which is faulty in Holstenius and 
Berkelius’s Notes upon Stephanus ; and the meaning of it is, that 
Nossis addresses herself to a Traveller, and desires him, if ever he 
go to Mitylene, where Sappho was born, to say, That a Locrian 
Woman wrote Poems like hers, and that her name was Nossis. 
Ἴσαις isthe accusative Doric and Holic for ἴσας, i. e. χάριτας : and 
that this is the true sense of it will be further evident from another 
Epigram of hers, not published before, where she celebrates the 
Locrians, her countrymen :— 


"Evrea Βρέντιοι ἄνδρες ἀφ᾽ αἱνομόρων Baroy wuwy, 
Θεινόμενοι Λοκρῶν χερσὶν ὑπ’ ὠκυμάχων' 

ὯΩν ἀρετὰν ὑμνεῦντα, Sewy ὑπ᾽ ἀνάκτορα κεῖνται" 
Οὐδὲ τοοθεῦντι κακῶν πάχεας, οὗς ἔλιπον. 


The import of which is, That the Locrians had obtained a victory 
over the Brutians, their neighbours, and had hung up in the tem- 
ples of the Gods those shields they had taken, which now did not 
desire to return to those cowards that wore them before. And by 
this we may have some discovery of Nossis’s age, which hitherto 
4¢ has been thought uncertain ; for the Βρέντιοι or Βρέττιοι, whom she 
_ speaks of there, were not formed into a body, nor called by that 
name, till Olymp. cv1, 1, in Dionysius the Younger’s time*. She 
cannot therefore be more ancient than Olymp. cv1; but that she 
was a little younger, is plain from her Epigram ¢ upon the tomb ᾿ 
of Rhintho the Tarentine, or, as she calls him, the Syracusian, her 
contemporary, who lived in the time of the first Ptolemy, about 


* Diod. p. 418 Strabo, p. 255. Justin. xxiii, 1. + Anthol. iii, 6. 
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Olymp. cxrv*. Her mother’s name was Theuphilis the daughter 
of Cleocha ; as another Epigram of hers taught me, yet. unpub- 
lished :—— . 
Ἥρα τιμηέσσα, Aaxsivioy ὦ τὸ Suwdes 
Πολλάκις βρανόθεν νισσομένα καθορῆς» 
Δέξαι βυσσινον εἷμα, τὸ τοι μετὰ παιδὸς ἀγαυᾶς 
Νοσσίδος ὕφανεν Θεύφιλις ὦ Κλεόχας. 


In the MS. it is Θευφίλης ; and we may observe, that even this too 
confirms it, that she was a Locrian, because she speaks of Aaxsi- 
yiov; for the famous Temple of Juno Lacinia was not far from 
Locri, in the neighbourhood of Crotona. She had a daughter 
called Melinna, as another MS. Epigram seems to show, though 
it is possible she may mean there another’s daughter, and not her 
own ; however it deserves to be put here for its singular ele- 


gancy :— 


Αὐτομέλιννα τέτυκται" ἴδ᾽ ὡς ἀγανὸν τὸ τρόσωπον 
"Aut ποτοπτάζειν μειλιχίως δοκέει. 

Ὡς ἐτύμως ϑυγάτηρ τὰ ματέρι wavra ποτῴκει" 
Ἧ καλὸν, ὅκκα πέλοι τέκνα γονεῦσιν ἴσα. 


Αὐτομέλιννα, that is, Melinna herself, not her picture, it is so ex- 
actly like her; so αὐτοζωὴ, αὐτοαλήθεια. In the MS. it is, ὦ μέ, 
but the true reading is ὠμέ, Doric for ἐμὲ ; for πωτῴκει, the MS. 
has it wpoowxer; but I have changed πρὸς into the Doric preposition 
mort. From the preterperfect tense of verbs the Dorians form a 
present; as from δέδοικα they make dedolxw: from δέδυκα, δεδύκω" 
so that from wpoc-coixe, “ to be like,” as a picture is like the ori- 
ginal, our Female Poet forms ποτ- εοίκω, and then contracts it 
woraxw. So much was necessary to be said to make this Epi- 
gram intelligible. I return now to the Locrian dialect, which a 
Locrian Song, Aoxgixdy ἄσμα, in Atheneus Τ, sufficiently proves 
to be the Doric :— 


Μὴ προδῶς ay’ ἱκετεύω" πρὶν καὶ μολὲν κεῖνον, ἀγίστω" 


Μὴ κακὸν μέγα ποιήσης καὶ με τὴν δειλάκραν. 
ἹΑμέρα καὶ ἤδη τὸ φῶς, δια Tas ϑυρίδος ἐκ ἐσορῆς ; 


ὁ Suid. Ρίνθ. + Athen. p. 697. 
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So this passage ought to be read, and the version should be 
thus :— 

“‘ Ne prodas me, obsecro: prius quam ille veniat, surge,” ἅς. 
Sunt verba mulieris ad mechum suum, ut surgere velit, prius- 
quam vir domum redeat et ipsum deprendat. And it is now ap- 
parent what good reason Athenzus had to call the Locrian Songs 
woryixof: and we cannot doubt but he means the Locrians of 
Italy, if we consider what account he gives of the women of that 
place *. And now, to bring this argument to a conclusion, since 
it evidently appears that the Locrian language was Doric, with- 
out all question the Laws of that city were written in that dialect, 
as certainly as Solon’s Laws, at Athens, were written in Attic. 
These of Zaleucus therefore are commentitious because they are 
not in Doric, unless Mr. B. will be as zealous for “his King Za- 
leucus,” as he is for “ his Prince Phalaris,” and contend that the 
King’s Laws were transdialected as well as the Prince’s Epistles. 


1. This metaphor of Τραγῳδία for solemnity and pomp, invites 
me to step out of my way a little, and to consider the Laws ascribed 
to Charondas ; for we have there too the very same metaphor. 
Diodorus speaks prolixly of these Lawst, and the procemia of 
them are reckoned in Stobeus; where, among others, we have 
this, ““ That a man who is a slave to riches ought to be despised 
as one of a mean spirit, καὶ καταπληττόμενος ὑπὸ κτημάτων TOAUTE- 
λῶν καὶ Bis TPATQIAOTMENOY, since he is smitten so much 
with wealth, and a sumptuous and pompous life 1. This, as I 
observed already, is the very same figure of speech with that in 
Zaleucus, and is borrowed from the costly and gaudy ornaments 
of the Stage. Now the Laws of the Thurians were made at 
Olymp. uxxxiv; which was the time when that colony was 
planted ; but I hardly think that this metaphor of τραγῳδία for 
magnificence and pomp was so early in use as at Olymp. Lxxx1v. 
At that time Aéschylus was newly dead, Sophocles was in his 
prime at Liv years of age, and Euripides had just entered upon 
the province of Tragedy. Now the last of these Poets was so far 
from giving occasion to this metaphor, by the rich ornaments of 
his Scenes and Actors, that he was noted for the quite contrary 


* Athen. p- 516. + Diod. p. 79 to 84. + Stob. Senr. 42. 
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way, as introducing his heroes in mere rags. So Aschylus accuses 
him in Aristophanes’s Rane *: 


Ὦ σπτωχοποιὲ καὶ ῥακιοσυῤῥαπτάδη. 


And the Comedian himself, in another of his Plays, most pleasantly 
rallies him upon the same account Τ; and reckons up five of his 
shabby Heroes that gave names to as many of his Tragedies— 
CEneus, Phenix, Philoctetes, Bellerophontes, Telephus. It is 
true, it appears from this very ridiculing of Euripides, that the 
other Tragedians were not guilty of the same fault of bringing 
beggars upon the stage ; but, however, even the persons that they 
introduced were not clad so very gorgeously as to make Tragedy 
become a metaphor for-sumptuousness ; for money was at that time 
a scarce commodity in Greece, especially at Athens {, and the 
people were frugal ; so that they had not much to lay out upon 
ornaments for the Stage, nor much inclination had they had it. 
Nay, we are sure, that tor a hundred years after the beginning of 
the Thurian government, the expense and furniture of Tragedy 
was very moderate ; for Demosthenes, in his action against Mi- 
dias §, which was made Olymp. cv11, 4, has informed us that the 
charge of a Tragic Chorus was mucH LEss than that of the Chorus 
of Musicians, which usually performed too at the same Festivals 
of Bacchus. Tpaywiois, says he, κεχορήγηκέ πότε aos’ ἐγὼ δὲ 
Αὐληταῖς ἀνδράσι: Καὶ ὅτι τᾶτο τὸ ἀνάλωμα ἐκείνης τἧς δαπάνης 
πολλῷ waAsiov ἐστιν, ἐδεὶς ἀγνοεῖ δήπϑ᾽ ἐ. 6. ““ Midias was once the 
Furnisher of a Tragic Chorus ; but I, of a Chorus of Musicians; 
and there is nobody but knows that the expense of this is mucH 
GREATER than the charge of that ||.” And yet the cost even of a 
Music Chorus was no very great matter, as we gather from this, 
that Demosthenes alone bore it all, and voluntarily too. It is true, 
he magnifies it as much as he can; and questions whether he 
should call it generosity or madness in himself, to undertake an 
expense above his estate and condition ; but we ought to receive 
this as a cast of his rhetoric ; for, to be sure, he would never undo 
himself by taking an office which nobody forced upon him. But 
another Orator, Lysias, a little ancienter than he, has given us a 


* Arist. Ran. p. 164. + Id. Acharn. ρ. 279, 280. 
¢ Cic. Tuscul. v. 32. 8 Dionys. Halic. de Demosth, 
|| Demosth. c. Midiam, p. 362. 4 Ibid. p.336 - 
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punctual account of the several expenses of the Stage. ‘“ When 
Theopompus,” says he, “ was Archon (Olymp. xci1, 2), I was 
furnisher to a Tragic Chorus ; and I laid out xxx Mine. After. 
wards I got the victory with the Chorus of Men, and it cost me 
xx Mine. When Glaucippus was Archon (Ol. xc11, 3), I laid 
out vi1r Mins upon the Pyrrichists. Again I won the victory 
with the Chorus of Men; and with that and the charge of the 
Tripus, I expended t Mine. And when Diocles was Archon 
(Olymp. xc11, 4), I laid out upon the Cyclian Chorus 111 Mine (a). 
Afterwards, when Alexias was Archon (Olymp. xci11, 4), I fur- 
nished a Chorus of Boys, and it cost me above xv Mine. And 
when Euclides was Archon (Olymp. xciv, 2), I was at the charge 
of xvi Mine upon the Comedians, and of vir upon the young 
Pyrrichists *.” Now an Attic Mina being equivalent to three 
pounds of English money, it is plain from this passage of Lysias, 
that the whole charge of a Tragic Chorus did but then amount to 
xc pounds sterling. By the way, I shall correct a fault in the 
Orator Iseeust: Ovros γὰρ τῇ μὲν guar εἰς Διονύσια χορηγήσας, 
τετάςτος ἐγένετο, τραγωδοῖς δὲ καὶ τυῤῥιέταις ὕστατος.--- Οοττεςοῖ it 
τέταρτος ἐγένετο τραγῳδοῖς καὶ συῤῥιχισταῖς ὕστατος ἢ. “ This man,” 
says he, “ being to furnish our Choruses at the Festivals of Bac- 
chus, did it so meanly, that in the Tragic Chorus he came but the 
fourth ; and in the Pyrrichists he was last of all.” And now I 
refer it to the Reader, whether, considering this true account of 
the small charge of a Tragic Chorus, even in Lysias and Demos- 
thenes’s time, he can think it probable that at the Lxxx1rvth Olym- 
piad the Tragic ornaments were so famous for their richness as to 
give rise to the metaphor of Τραγῳδία for sumptuousness, especially 
in Italy, where perhaps at that time no Tragedy had ever been 
acted. I must own, it seems to me a very unlikely thing that this 
metaphor should so quickly obtain, even in common conversation, 


Ὁ Lysias, in "Amor. Awpodoxia;. + P. 54. 
+ One may correct it also Πυῤῥίχαι;, which comes to the same thing (1). 


(1) Addend. p. 545. 


(a) Dr. Bentley probably wrote ccc Mine, as it is in Lysias, quoted by Meur- 
sius. The printer changed this into 111 Mine.—Mus. Crit. v. 84. 
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much less be admitted into a body of Laws, where the language 
ought to be plain and proper, and where any metaphor at all makes 
but a very bad figure, especially a new one, as this must needs be 
then, which perhaps could not be understood, at first hearing, by 
one half of the citizens. It is true, when Tragedy was propagated 
from Athens into the courts of Princes, the splendour of the Tragic 
Chorus was exceedingly magnificent, as at Alexandria and Rome, 
&c. ; which gave occasion to that complaint of Horace’s, that the 
show of Plays was so very gaudy, that few minded the words of 
them * :— 
“¢ Tanto cum strepitu ludi spectantur, et artes 
Divitieeque peregrine : quibus oblitus Actor 
Cum stetit in scena, concurrit dextera levee. 


Dixit adhuc aliquid ? Nil sane. Quid placet ergo? 
Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno.”’ 


And in another place, he says +, the Tragic Actor was 


« Regali conspectus in auro ΠΌΡΟΣ et ostro.”” 


It is no wonder, therefore, that in those ages Τραγῳδία might be 
used metaphorically, to signify riches and splendour ; and so Philo, 
and Lucian, and some others, use it ; but I do not find any example 
of it within a whole century of the date of Charondas’s Laws. 

II. 1. But this objection will be much more considerable if 
Charondas really lived before the original of the Thurian govern- 
ment, and even before Hschylus himself, the first inventor of 
Tragic ornaments ; for it will then be of equal force against Cha- 
rondas’s Laws as against those of Zaleucus. Theodoret tells us + 
‘that Charondas is said to have been the first Lawmaker of Italy 
and Sicily :” and if this be true, he must be senior to Zaleucus 
himself, and before the very name of Tragedy, much more before 
the use of this metaphor taken from it; or, if we allow of their 
reckoning §, that make Charondas the Scholar of Zaleucus, it is 
more than enough to our present purpose ; for they supposed his 
Master Zaleucus to have been contemporary with Lycurgus the 
Spartan ; by which account they must place Charondas ccc years 
before Thespis. Nay, even according to Eusebius, Zaleucus’s 
Laws bear date above cc years before the founding of Thurii, and 


* Hor. Ep. ii, 1. + Id. in Arte Poét. 
$ Theodoret. c, Grec. Serm. 9 § In Arist. Pol. ii. 12. 
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above c years before the original of Tragedy. But we have a 
better authority than these; I mean Heraclides, in his Book of 
Governments ; who informs us*, “ That the Rhegians of Italy 
were governed by an aristocracy ; for a thousand men, chosen out 
according to their estates, managed every thing ; and their Laws 
were those of Charondas the Catanian ; but Anaxilas the Messa- 
nian made himself Tyrant there.” Which account is confirmed in 
the main by Aristotle, when he says “ The oligarchy of Rhegium 
was ed into a tyranny by Anaxilas ft.” Here, I conceive, 
Heraclides has very plainly asserted that Charondas’s Laws were 
made before the time of Anaxilas ; but we are assured this Anaxilas 
died at Olymp. txxv1, 1, after he had reigned at Rhegium and 
Messana XVIII years at the least, which commence from Olymp. 
LxxI, 3. Now the first victory that Aeschylus won at the Stage, 
was at Ol. Lxx111, 3{; and we may fairly suppose, because he 
never got the prize till then, that he had not invented Scenes and 
Machines, and the other ornaments before. If Charondas’s Laws, 
therefore, were made but the very year that Anaxilas usurped the 
government, yet they are older by vir years than the original of 
Tragical Scenes. But, without question, Charondas’s form of go- 
vernment had been a good while in Rhegium before Anaxilas sub- 
verted it ; for the city had been built then cc years; and the very 
account in Heraclides clearly implies that the aristocracy was of 
some continuance. 


* Heraclid. de Polit. Νόμοις ἔχρῶντο τοῖς Xwpindoy τοῦ Κατανκίου. 
+ Arist. Pol. νυ, 12. ¢ Marm. Arund. 
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CHAPTER I. 


SECTION I. 


HISTORY OF THE TRAGIC DRAMA, FROM ITS RISE TO THE TIME ΟΡ 
ZSCHYLUS. 


THE Drama* owes its origin to that principle of imitation which 
is inherent in human nature. Hence its invention, like that of 
painting, sculpture, and the other imitative arts, cannot properly 
be restricted to any one specific age or people. Scenical repre- 
sentations are found to have existed among various nations, so 
totally separated, by situation and circumstances, as to make it 
impossible for any one to have borrowed the idea from another. 
In Greece and Hindostan t the Dramatic art was at the same period 
in high repute and perfection, whilst Arabia and Persia, the inter- 
vening countries, were utter strangers to this kind of entertain- 
ment. The Chinese} again have for ages possessed a regular 
national theatre. The ancient Peruvians§ had their tragedies, 
comedies, and interludes; and even among the savage and solitary 
islanders of the South Sea, a rude kind of play was observed by 
the navigators who discovered them. Each of these people must 
have invented the Drama for themselves. The only point of con- 
nexion was the sameness of the cause, which led to these several 
independent inventions,—the instinctive propensity to imitation, 
and the pleasure arising from it when successfully exerted. 

For the origin of the Grecian Drama|| we must go back to the 
annual festivals], which, from very remote times, the village com- 
munities were wont to celebrate at the conclusion of harvest and 
vintage. On these occasions the peasantry enjoyed a periodic re- 

* Aristot. Poet. c. iv: Schlegel, Lectures on Dramatic Literature, vol. i. pp. 23 

+ The Hindoos, according to Sir Wm. Jones, (Preface to Sacontala, p. x.), have 
a tich dramatic literature, which ascends back upwards of two thousand years. Sa- 
contala and Prabodd Chandrodaya are the only specimens yet translated. — Robert- 
son’s India, Appendix, pp. 235. 240. Edinburgh, 1819. 

t See Encyclop. Londin. China, p. 498, ἃς. 

§ Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal Commentaries, Part i. chap. 6. 

{| Casaubon “De Satyrica Grecorum Poesi, i. 1. 

4 αἱ cipyatcss θυσίαι καὶ σύνοξοι φαίνονται γίγεσθαι μετὰ τὰς τῶν κα; πῶν συγκομιδὰς,. 
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laxation from their labours, and offered grateful sacrifices to their 
gods. Among these gods Bacchus* was a chief object of vene- 
ration, as the inventor of wine and the joint patron, with Ceres, of 
agriculture. Het appears also to have been typical of the first 
generating principle, and accordingly the φάλλος was exhibited in 
the rustic solemnities as his most conspicuous emblem. At these 
meetings that fondness for poetry and poetic recitation ever pecu- 
liarly strong amongst the Greeks, combined with their keen relish 
for joke and raillery, naturally introduced two kinds of extempo- 
raneous effusions : the one—uyAoy καὶ éynwpsaorinov—consisted of 
hymns addressed immediately to Bacchus: the other—yeaosérecoy 
καὶ ia ltov—was the offspring of wit and wine, ludicrous and sa- 
tirical, interspersed with mutual jest and sarcasm{. The loftier 
and more poetical song was afterwards called διθύραμβος ὃ, a term 
probably derived from some ancient title of Bacchus ; as the Peean 
took its name from Παιάν, an early appellation of Apollo. The 
lighter effusions of joke and gibe merged in the songs which accom- 
panied the procession of the Phallus. From these rude composi- 
tions sprang the splendid Drama of the Greeks: the Dithyramb || 
gave birth to Tragedy, the Phallic song to Comedy. 

In ascribing the origin of the Drama to these simple choruses, 
all scholars seem to agree. With respect to its subsequent progress 
and developement, down to the time of AEschylus, considerable dif- 


οἷον ᾿Απαρχαί" μάλιστα γὰρ ἐν τούτοις ἐσχόλαξον τοῖς καιροῖς.--- Ατἰδί, Eth. Nic. 0. 9. 
So also Horace— 
‘© Agricole prisci, fortes parvoque beati, 
Condita post frumenta, levantes tempore festo 
Corpus et ipsum animum,” &c. 
2. Epp. i. 139, ἄς. 

The drunken festivities of the ancient Danes, when they offered the annual sa- 
crifices to their rural deities, and the Highland Bel-tein, were of a similar character. 
—dQObserver, No. 127. 

** Casaubon de Satyr. Poesi, i. 1. p. 6, &c. 

+ Museum Criticum, No. V. p. 70. 

+ Versibus alternis opprobria rustica fudit.—Horat. 2. Epp. 1. 146. 

§ Mus. Crit. No. V. pp. 70 and 71.. 

|| Γενομένη οὖν ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς avrooyediacrinn καὶ ἡ σραγωδία καὶ ἡ κωμῳδίαν καὶ ἡ μὲν ἀπὸ 
σῶν ἰξαρχόντων cov διθύξωμίβον, ἡ δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν τὰ φαλλικά, ἃ ἔπι καὶ γῦγ ἐγ πολλᾶες τῶν 
πολέων διαμένει γομιζόμεναγ κατεὶ μικρὸν ἠυξήθη.---Α τι. Poet. c. iv. 14. 

“« Both Tragedy, then, and Comedy having originated in a rude and unpremeditated 
manner: the first, from the Dithyrambic hymns ; the other, from those Phallic songs, 
which, in many cities, remain still in use; each advanced gradually towards perfec- 
tion, by such successive improvements as were most obvious.”-—I wining. 
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ference of opinion exists; as might reasonably be expected on a 
subject known only from a few obscure notices scattered through- 
out the extant works of the ancients, and those notices frequently 
varying and contradictory. After a careful collation of the several 
classic passages bearing on the question, and an examination of 
what has been advanced by modern critics, the following account 
seems to come nearest the truth, as being consistent and probable. 

In the first rise of the Bacchic festivals* the peasants themselves 
used promiscuously to pour forth their own unpolished and extem- 
porancous strains. Afterwards the more skilful performers were 
selected and formed into a chorus, which, with the accompaniment 
of the pipe, sang verses precomposed by the Dithyrambic poetst. 
Emulation was excited, contests between the choruses of neigh- 
bouring districts speedily arose, and an ox { was assigned as the 
prize of superior skill. The Dithyrambic chorus was also called 
Cyclian (κύκλιος) §, from their dancing in a ring round the altag of 
Bacchus, whilst they sung the hymn. This exhibitiun never suf- 
fered any material change, but always formed an important part of 
the Dionysian festival, and was performed by a chorus|| of fifty 
men. In later ages ¥J, when a regular theatre was erected, a por- 
tion of it, called the ὄρχηστρα, or dancing-space, was set apart for 
the performance of the song and dance, round the Θυμέλη, or altar. 

* Agricola assiduo primim satiatus aratro 


Cantavit certo rustica verba pede. 
Tibull. (i. 1. 51.) 

+ These poets at the outset were, like the chorus, simple peasants, distinguished 
above their fellow-labourers by their natural and uncultivated talent for versifying : 
who, against these festive occasions, used to provide the chorus witha hymn. They 
in time became a numerous and peculiar body. At Athens each tribe had one main- 
tained at the publicexpense. “Exdorn γὰρ φυλὴ Διογύσου τρέξει dupe Powoior.—Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Avium, v. 1404. 

Σ Ταὶ Διονύσου πόθεν ἰξέφανεν 
σὺν βοηλάτᾳ χάριτες 
Διθυράμβῳ- 
Pindar. Olymp. xii. 24, &c. 

Βοηλώτην δὲ τὸν διθύραμβον προσαγορεύει, ἤτοι δία τὸ βοῦν vas tw νικήοαντι ἔπαθλον" 
ἱερὸς yap τοῦ Asovdcou—Schol. in loc. 

§ Bentley above, p. 80.—O δὲ διθύρωμβος χορὸς ἥν κύκχλιος πρὸς τὸν Διόνυσογ.----" 
Schol. Pindar. Olymp. xiii. 26. And so also Schol. Hschin. (vol. 111, p. 722. 
Ed. Reiske.) λέγονται δέ of διθυράμβοι χοροὶ κύκλιοι καὶ χορὸς aUHAI0;. 


|] Ξεινοφίλου δὲ σις υἷο; ᾿Αριστείδης ἐχορήγει 
Tlevrrxove ἀγδρὼν καλὰ μαθόντι χορῷ. 
Simonid. Epigr. 76. 
@ Mus. Crit. No. V. p. 74. 
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The next advance in the developement of the Drama was the 
invention of the Satyric chorus*. At what period and by whom 
this chorus was introduced are points of utter uncertainty +. Wine 
and merriment probably first suggested the idea of imitating, in 
frolic, the supposed appearance of the Satyrs, by fixing horns on 
the head and covering the body with a goat’s skin. The manners 
of these sportive beings would of course be adopted along with the 
guise, while jest and sarcasm were bandied about. Be this, as it 


* Schneider, De Orig. Trag. p. 7. &c. 

t Possibly Epigenes, the Sicyonian, might have some chore in the introduction or 
improvement of the Satyric chorus. See Aristot. Poet. iii. 5. Ed. Hermann, with 
the accompanying note. It was afterwards in great vogue at Phlius, another Achaian 
town, as we may gather from two epigrams of Dioscorides upon Sophocles (Anthol. 
Gr. i. 2.) : of whom in the first one it is said by Bacchus (so Salmasius interprets) — 


“Og με τὸν x ΦΛΙΟΥ͂ΝΤΟΣ, ἔτι τρίβολον πατένντα 
Πρένενογ, bo χρύσεον σχῆμα μιθηρμόσωτο, &c. 


Thre same critic thus translates these two obscure lines, ‘ Ille me Phliunte pro- 
fectum, adhuc sentes et rubos inambulantem, et ex acerno stipite properanti falce 
edolatum, in aureum habitum reformavit,”’ &c. 

In the second epigram we have the words— 


ἐκισσοξόρησε γὰρ ayn; 
“Agia, ΦΛΙΑΣΙΩ͂Ν ναὶ MA‘ ΧΟΡΟῪΣ ΣΑΤΥ̓ΡΩΝ. 


Τι was from having long possessed the Satyric chorus that these Peloponnesians laid 
claim to the invention of Tragedy. See Aristotle, Poet. iii. 5, and Hermann’s note, 
and likewise his note on IV. 15. 

Hermann, (in Aristot. Poet. IV, 15. p. 107.) who agrees with Schneider in in- 
serting this intermediate stage between the Dithyramb and Thespis, thinks that it is 
to the introduction of this chorus allusion is made in the explanations, which are given 
by the old Grammarians of the proverb, οὐδὲν πρὸς τὸν Διόνυσον. Of these explana- 
tions, this by Zenobius is the most full and farticular :— 

Tan χορῶν ἐξ ἀρχῆς ε εἰθισμιένων διθύρωῶμιβον aday εἰς τὸν Διόνυσον, of ποιηταὶ ὕστερον 
ἐκβάντες τῆς συνηθέιας ταύτης Αἴαντας καὶ Κεγτάυρους γράφειν ἐπεχείρουν: Ὅθεν of 
θεώμενοι σκώπτοντες ἔλεγον) Οὐδὲν πρὸς τὸν Διόνυσον Δία your τοῦτο τοὺς Σατύρους vox 
σέρον ἔδοξεν αὐτοῖς προεισάγειν, ἵνα μὴ δοκῶσιν ἐπιλαγθάγεσθαι τοῦ θιοῦ. P. 40. 

This account certainly renders Hermann’s opinion very plausible, especially if we 
take of ποιηταὶ in close connexion with the preceding words, and understand the an- 
cient Dithyrambic poets. But Plutarch, Sympos. i. 1., expressly declares that the 
innovations of Phrynichus and Aschylus, in rejecting altogether Bacchus and his 
Satyrs, gave occasion to the saying; and if so, the later Satyric Drama, and not the 
old Satyric chorus, is the addition here mentioned. Plutarch is confirmed by the moet 
likely of the three i interpretations recorded by Suidas (in voc. ). 

BEATION δὲ οὕτω" 43 πρόσθεν εἰς τὸν Διόγυσον γράφοντες» τούτοις ἀγωνίξοντο, ἃ awe καὶ 
Σατυρινκὰ ἐλίγετο. ὕστερον δὲ μεταβάγεερ εἷς τὸ τραγῳδίας γρόφειν, κατὰ μικρὸν lic μύθους 
καὶ ἱστορίας ἐτρώπησαν, μηκέτι ποῦ Διονύσου μγημονεύογτες. ὅθεν τοῦτο καὶ ἐπεφώγησαν. 
καὶ Χαμαιλεών ἐν τῷ περὶ Θέσπιδος τὰ παραπλήσια ἱστορεῖ. 

Schneider, from the last words, refers the saying to the improvements of Thespis. 
——De Orig. Trag. p. 50 
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may, a chorus of Satyrs was by some means formed, and thence« 
forth became an established accompaniment of the Bacchic festival. 

It is now that we first discover something of a dramatic nature. 
The singers of the Dithyramh were mere choristers ; they assumed 
no character and exhibited no imitation. The performers in the 
new chorus had a part to sustain: they were to appear as Satyrs, 
and represent the character of those gamesome deities*. Hence 
the duties of this chorus were two-fold. As personating the at- 
tendants of Bacchus, and in conformity with the custom at his 
festivals, they sang the praises of the God ; and nextt they poured 
forth their own ludicrous effusions, which, to a certain degree, 
were of a dramatic nature, but uttered without system or order, 
just as the ideas suggested themselves to each performer. These 
αὐτοσχεδιάσματα were accompanied with dancing, gesticulation, 
and grimace ; and the whole bore a closer resemblance to a wild 
kind of ballet than to any other modern performance. This rude 
species of Drama was afterwards called τραγῳδία (τράγου wey), 
from the goat-skin dress of the performers ; or, what is more pro- 
bable, from the goat which was assigned as the prize to the cleverest 
wit and nimbiest dancer in the chorus ζ. 

5 Verum ita risores, ita commendare dicaces 
Conveniet Satyros.—Horat. Ep. ad Pisones, 225. 
See Casaubon De Satyr. Poes. i. ii. p. 68, &c. 

7 Ὥσπερ δὶ τὸ παλαιὸν by τῇ πραγῳδίᾳ πρότερον μὲν μόνος ὃ χορὸς διιδραμιώνιζεν, ὕσο 
cipev δὲ @fexic, x. €. λ.-.--Ὁορ, Laert. in Platone, ᾿ἰχνΐ, 

Bacchi ipsius personam, decantato dithyrambo, prodeuntem aliquem sustinuisse, 
probabile est, et Diodori Siculi locus in libro quarto ejusmodi quid indicare videtur : 
Καὶ Σατύρους. inquit, φασὶν αὐτὸν (Διόνυσον) περιάγεσθαι, καὶ τούτους ἐν ταῖς ὀρχήσεσι 
καὶ ταῖς τραγῳδίοω ς τέρψιν καὶ πολλὴν ἡξονὴν παρίχεσθει τῷ Ous.—Schneider. De Orig. 
Trag. p. 11. 

} Bentley (above p. 72, &e.) contends that the goat was not bestowed as the prize 
till the time of Thespis, and therefore that the name Tra yptia was not formed be- 
fore his date. Perhaps, however, the account in the text has not been rashly pre- 
ferred. It seems, a priori, very improbable that, whilst the Dithyrambic chorus had 
its peculiar prize, no meed whatever should have been assigned to the favourite Sa- 
tyric chorus: and further, the allusions of the ancients to the institution of this prise 
appear to refer to an earlier and a ruder period than the age of Thespis. Thus Ti- 
bullus (ii. 1. 55. 58.)— 

Agricola et minio suffusus, Bacche, rubenti, 
Primus inexpert& duxit ab arte choros. 

Huic datus a pléno, memorabile munus, ovili 
Dux pecoris hircus: duxerat hircus oves. 


Bentley infers the truth of his opinion from the expressions of the Arundel Maxble, 
Dioscorides, and Horace. Now the Arundel Marble in adding—Kal ἄθλον ἐτίθη ὁ 
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'- Thespis, a native of Icaria, an Athenian village, was the author 
of the third stage in the progress of the Drama, by adding an 
actor, distinct from the chorus. When the performers, after sing- 
ing the Bacchic hymn, were beginning to flag in the extemporal 
bursts of Satyric jest and gambol which succeeded, Thespis * 
himself used to come forward, and from an elevated stand exhibit, 
‘in gesticulated narration, some mythological story. When this 


τράγος to the inscription resp¥cting Thespis, and the assertion of Dioscorides, in his 
epigram upon that Dramatist, ‘Qs τρώγος ὦθλον» by no means invalidate the ascription 
of the goat as a prize to the old Satyric chorus. It was natural enough to transfer to 
the new exhibition, when once established, the prize of the performance which it had 
superseded. The whole sentence from Horace, of which Bentley quotes only the 
first line, stands thus: 


Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum, 

Moz etiam agrestes Satyros nudavit et asper 

Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit eo, quod 

Illecebris erat et grata novitate morandus 

Spectator, functusque sacris, et potus et exlex. 

. Epist. ad Pis. 220-224. 


If the gui in the first line must indicate some particular poet, Thespis can hardly be 
the one here noticed, as Bentley supposes. He was the curtailer of the old Satyric 
chorus—he was not the inventor of the new Satyric drama. But were Thespis the 
person here intended, still the answer given above to the argument deduced from 
the words of the Arundel Marble and Dioscorides, would hold good in this case also. 

Were conjecture allowable, there is every reason to believe that the goat was ori- 
ginally the prize of the first extemporal chorus of peasants, and that afterwards, 
when their rude hymns were refined into the Dithyramb, the bull, a new and nobler 
object of contest, was assigned ‘to the chorus so named, whilst the goat was 3 left to 
the incipient Satyric chorus. 

‘Should it be admitted that the term τραγικὸς might possibly be applied to the Sa- 
tyric chorus, no prolepsis will be required to account for the cpayinds yopds in 
Herodotus (v. 67.). See Bentley (above, p. 67). This view of the matter will 
also reconcile the passages of Laertius, Themistius, &c.; which seem to contradict 
the received opinion, by ascribing an earlier date to Tragedy than the age of Thespis. 
There was, as they affirm, a species of exhibition called rpeywtia, from very ancient 
times; but this was simply the light and ludicrous performance of the Satyric chorus. 
Tragedy itself, in its proper form and character, was so far from being antecedent to 
Thespis, that it did not even exist before the time of Phrynichus, the scholar of that 
dramatist. From not sufficiently distinguishing between tpwywiia, in its original 
and simple signification, and the Tragedy of Eschylus, Sophocles, and of modern 
days, many groundless difficulties have arisen. 

© “Yorepov δὲ Θέσπις ἕνα ὑποκριτὴν ἐξεῦρεν ὑπὲρ τοῦ διαναπαύεσθαι τὸν χορὸν, κ- τ΄ A. 
—Diog. Laert. in Platone, ᾿ἰχνἱ. 

Ὃ Σόλων ἐθεάσατο τὸν Θέσπιν au Toy ὑποκχριγόμεγογ, ὥσπερ ἔθος ἣν τοῖς παλαιοῖς.-- 
Plutarch, in Solone, xxix. 

“Saexptrovro eu τ οἱ τρωγῳδίας of ποιηταὶ τὸ πρῶτον. —Arist. Rhet. iii. 1. 

‘So Livy, when speaking of his namesake among the early Latin dramatists— 
«ὁ Livius, idem scilicet, id quod omnes tum erant, suorum carminum actor.” vii. 2. 
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was ended, the chorus again commenced their performance. 
These dramatic recitations * gradually encroached upon the ex- 
temporal exhibitions of the chorus, and finally occupied their 
place. The t Drama of Thespis was, therefore, composed of two 
or more Bacchic hymns sung by the Satyric chorus, with one or 
more mythological monologues interspersed, of which the number 
varied according to that of the choral songs. ‘The metre, even 
of the recitative, was apparently trochaic; and this seems to have 
been the original measure in which the Satyric αὐτοσχεδιάσματα 
were uttered amidst dance and frolic. Indeed {, from its nature, 
the trochee is peculiarly adapted to lively and sportive move- 
ments. Besides the addition of an actor, Thespis first gave the 
character of a distinct profession to this species of entertainment. 
He organized a regular chorus, which he assiduously trained in 
all the niceties of the art, but especially in dancing §. With 


* Termed ἐπεισόδια from being introduced between the parts of the original 
"performance. 

+ Observandum est, episodiorum numerum, nascente tragedia, ad poetarum, ut 
verisimile est, arbitrium variasse, ita ut histrio, qui tum unus erat, nonnunquam 
semel tantim in scenam, nonnunquam pluries ad chorum inter cantus relevandum 
missus fuerit—T yrrwhitt in Arist. Poet. § 10. 

We may derive a general idea of the Drama at this time from a passage in 
Aristotle, where he evidently refers to a period not long antecedent to Eechylus and 
Sophocles : 

Ἔτσι δὲ τὸ μέγιθος ix μικρῶν μύθων καὶ λέξεως γελοία ς) διὰ σὸ ix caru- 
ρικοῦ μεταβαλεῖν, ὀψὴ ἀπίσεμγύνθη" τό τι μέτρον ἰκ τετραμέτρου ἰαμβιῖον ἐγίνετο" 
σὸ μὲν γὰρ πρῶτον τετρωμέτοω ἰχρῶντο, διὰ τὸ σ΄: τυρικὴν καὶ ὀρχηστικωτέραν εἶγαι τὴν 
ποίησιν. ““ὩἹοεῖ. c. iv. 17. 

“ὁ It was also late before Tragedy threw aside the short and simple fable, and 
ludicrous language of its Satyric origin, and attained its proper magnitude and dig- 
nity. The Iambic measure was then first adopted: for, originally, the Trochaic 
tetrametre was made use of, as better suited to the Satyric and Saltatorial genius of 
the poem at that time.”—T wining. 

Φ Ὁ δέ τροχαῖος κορδακικώτερος" δηλοῖ δὲ τὰ σειτράμετρα" ἔστι γὰρ τροχὸς ἑύθμος τὰ 
τιτράμετρα.---Αχῖδε, Rhet. iii. 7. 

§ Φασὶ δὲ καὶ ὅτι δι ἀρχαῖοι ποιηταὶ» Θίσπις» Πρατίνας, Καρκίνος, Φρύγιχο;» ὁξχ"» 
στιχοὶ ἑκαλοῦντο; διὰ σὸ μὴ μόνον τὰ ἑαυτῶν δράματα ἀνωφέρειν εἰς ὄρχησιν τοῦ χοροῦ 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἔξω τῶν ἰδίων ποιημάτων διδώσκειν τοὺς βουλομένους ofy c8as.—Atheneus, 
(1.22. Schw.) 

Ὀρχούμενος τῆς νυκτὸς οὐδὶν παύεται 

τ᾽ ἀρχαῖ᾽ ἐκεῖν᾽, εἷς Θίσπι; ἠγωνίζετο. 
Aristoph. Vespez, 1470. 


And a whole night is telling, while he practises 

The steps and dances which the emulate pride 

Of ancient Thespis first brought into vogue. 
Mitchell. 
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this band of performers he is said to have strolled about from vil- 
lage to village, directing his route by the succession of the several 
local festivals, and exhibiting his novel invention upon the wag- 
gon, which conveyed the members and apparatus of his corps 
‘dramatique *. 

The introduction of an actor was so important a step, as leading 
immediately to the formation of a regular play, and the other im- 
provements which gave character and consistency to the art, were 
of so influential a nature, that Thespis ie generally considered to 
have been the inventor of the Drama. Of Tragedy, properly so 
called, he does not appear to have had any idea. His ἐπεισόδια, 
though regularly composed, were probably confined to Bacchus 
and his adventures; and the whole performance little elevated 
above the levity of the Satyric extemporalia, which these mono- 
logues had superseded +. 


ν Tgnotum Tragice genus invenisse Camenz 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 
Qui canerent agerentque peruncti fecibus ora. . 
Horat. Ep. ad Pis. 275. 


Θίσπιδος εὕρεμα cote τάδ᾽ ἀγροιῶσιν ay ὅλων 
Tlaiyvia, καὶ κώμους τοὺς ἀτελειοτέρους 


Αἴσχυλος ἐξύψωσεν, xe σ. de 
Dioscorid. Epigr. Anthol. Gr. xvii. 


These quotations, especially the expressions of the epigram, confirm our ideg of . 
the Thespian drama. 

+ Schneider has laboured to prove that scholars have, in general, held too mean 
an opinion of the merits of Thespis. That his first essays were light and satyric, 
he readily allows ; but at the same time contends that his later compositions were of 
a higher character. Upon the authority of the passages from Laertius and Plutarch, 
which Bentley rejects as erroneous (above, p. 56, &c.), he assigns three stages to this 
Dramatist’s exhibitions. 1. In the first, mounted on a stand, Thespis represented 
Bacchus with voice and gesticulation. 2. Next he began to act the character of 
heroes, either retaining the chorus of Satyrs, or introducing them in another dress. 
This is the stage to which the anecdotes recorded by Laertius and Plutarch refer. 
Its date is probably about Olymp. trv, B. C. 564. From this time to Olymp. Lx1, 
B.C. 536, Thespis was silent, prohibited from exhibiting by a law of Solon’s. 
3. On the repeal of this law by Pisistratus, he again came forward with a more 
perfect drama. At the same time other poets appeared to contend with him, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the Arundel Marble, which, in recording the prize, 
implies a contest. To this testimony may be added that of Aristophanes (Vespe, 
1470.) 

"Opxouprevos τῆς γυκτὸς οὐδὲν πκάνεται 
Τ᾽ ἀρχαῖ" ἐκεῖν᾽ οἷς Θίσπις ἠγωνίζξ ero 


Tt was in this third stage that Thespis composed those more regular plays, whose 
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The sixty-first Olympiad, B.C. 536, is fixed by Bentley *, from 
the Arundel Marble, as the time when Thespis first exhibited ; a 
date which will make him contemporary with the latter years of 
Pisistratus. 

Up to this period the performance called τραγῳδία had more 
the semblance of Comedy than of its own subsequent and perfect 


names Suidas has preserved—*A0da Πελίου 7 Foe Bary Leesis and Ἠΐθιοι. Bentley (above, 
p. 31, &c.) having decided that the plays of Thespis were all Satyric, pronounees, 
from their titles, that no pieces of such a nature could have been his. Yet, argues 
Schneider, it is scarcely to be supposed that Heraclides, the alleged forger, could 
have been so ignorant as to publish, under the name of Thespis, a series of dramas 
of such a character, and with such titles, as at once to have discovered the imposture. 
It is therefore most certain that, as far as the opinion of Heraclides, the scholar of 
Aristotle, goes, Thespis did exhibit pieces of a heroic and elevated nature, as well 
as others of a lighter cast.—Schneider de Orig. Trag. pp. 46, &c. 

These arguments of Schneider are far from satisfactory. The assertions of Laertius 
and Plutarch will not have much weight with a scholar accustomed to assign, with 
severe discrimination, the exact degree of value due to each authority ; especially in 
a case where a writer is found to be inconsistent with himself. (See Bentley, above, 
p. 59). The Arundel Marble certainly does seem to imply a contest, and, therefore, 
competitors: but this concession makes nothing against our account. The existence 
of such competitors can in no wise prove the Drama of Thespis to have been a more 
- perfect exhibition than we are inclined to allow ; nay, the very passage of Aristophanes 
shows that the contest, if any, was chiefly confined to the dances of the chorus. How 
Schneider (p. 54), could deduce from it that ““ Thespidis carmina Aristophanis tem- 
pore adhuc in ore hominum fuisse,’’ does not appear. The quotation manifestly and 
exclusively refers to the dances which Thespis had invented for the use of his chorus. 
With respect to Heraclides it may be observed, that, supposing him to have framed 
his plays with exact attention to what he believed or knew to be the nature of the 
Thespian drama, and, on this very account, to have interspersed his forgeries with 
didactic gnome; still it would no more follow that the exhibitions of Thespis, 
«“ἐ lugubsia tristiaque argumenta habuerunt” (Schneider, p. 54), than that the 
Comedies of Epicharmus were of a serious and pathetic nature, because we know, 
from the fragments of them still extant, that they were full of such moral maxims 
and sentiments. His imitator, Plautus, has in like manner dashed his broad farcical 
humour with many a grave precept and sententious remark. But further we are by 
no means authorized to assume, as matter of course, the scrupulous conformity of 
these forgeries in style, subjects, and arrangement to Heraclides’ own idea of the 
real Thespian drama. The nature of this drama appears to have become, at this 
time, an object of antiquarian research: consequently none but the learned few 
would be able to detect the forgeries, from their inconsistency with what was ascer- 
tained concerning the genuine productions of the suppositious author. That they 
did so we know to have been the case (see above, p. 31). Meanwhile, among the 
generality of readers, the pieces would long pass without suspicion, until the declara- 
tion and the proofs of their spuriousness had been slowly communicated; for in 
those days literary information was neither so speedily nor so extensively transmitted 
as in modern times. This temporary credit was probably all the writer expected for 
such jeux d’esprit. 

* See above, p. 37, ὅς 
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form. The honour of introducing Tragedy, in its later accepta- 
tion, was reserved for a scholar * of Thespis, Phrynichus the son 
of Polyphradmon ; who began to exhibit Olymp. Lxvit, 2, B. C. 
511—the year before the expulsion of the Pisistratide. 
Phrynichus dropped the light and ludicrous cast of the original 
Drama, and, dismissing Bacchus and the Satyrs, formed his plays 
from the more grave and elevated events recorded in the mytho- 
logy and history of his country t. The change thus produced in 
the tone of the Drama was undoubtedly a mighty step in the ad- 
vance of Tragedy to its proper form: yet much remained to be 
done. The choral odes{, with the accompanying dances, still 


* Suidas in voc. 

Τ᾿ Ὥσπερ οὖν Φρυνίχου καὶ Αἰσχύλου τὴν τραγωδίαν εἰ; μύθους καὶ πάθη προαγόντων; 
ἐλέχθη, &c.—Plutarch. Quest. Symp. i. 1. 

{t is not improbable that Phrynichus was indebted to the perusal of Homer for 
this change in the character of the Drama. Aristotle (c. iv. 12.) distinctly attributes 
to the author of the Iliad and Odyssey the first suggestion of Tragedy, as in his Mar- 
gites was given the first idea of Comedy. Now it is an historical fact that, a few 
years before Phrynichus began to exhibit, the Homeric poems had been collected, 
revised, arranged, and published, by the sons of Pisistratus. Such an event would 
naturally add a deeper interest to the study of this mighty master ;‘ and it is easy to 
conceive how his μιμήσεις δραμασικαὶν as Aristotle terms them, would strike and 
operate upon the mind of the talented and ingenious scholar of Thespis. At any 
rate these two facts stand in close chronological connexion—the first edition of 
Homer, and the introduction of Tragedy, properly so called. But the influence of 
Homer as a dramatic instructor was not confined to Phrynichus. Eschylus, in 
grateful acknowledgment of the benefits which he had derived from the study of that 
great poet, modestly declared his tragedies to be but “ τεμάχη τῶν “Ομήρε μεγάλων 
δείκνων ..-.. slices from the plenteous feasts of Homer.”—Athen. viii. p. 348. 
In accordance with this saying are the words put into his mouth by Aristophanes 
(Ranx, 1040), where, after speaking of Homer as the instructor of warriors, he 
adds 

“οθεν ἡ ᾽μὴ Φρήν ἀπομαξαμένη πολλὰς ἀριτὰς ἐποίησεν 
Πατρόκλωγ, Τεύκρων») Θυμολεόντων . « . 
By Homer first inspir’d, the gallant deeds 
Of brave Patroclus, Teucer, and Thymalion, 
I sang. 
Dunster. 


‘sv evturn to Phrynichus ; he, too, was the first who introduced a female character. 
dalear δὲ πιῶτος ὁ Φρύνιχος γυναικεῖον πρόσωπον εἰσήγαγεν iv τῇ σκηνῇ .——Suidas. 
rn 

t Vhvynichus was long celebrated for the sweetness of his odes. 

Ἔνθεν, ὥσπερ ἢ μέλιττα, 
Φρύνιχος ἀμιβροσίων 
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composed the principal part of the performance; and the loose, 
disjointed monologues of the single * actor were far removed from 


Μιλέων ἀπιβόσκετο καρπὸν, ἀεὶ 
Φέρων γλυκεῖαν wary. 


Aristoph. Av. 750 


Again, 

Ἡγεῖτ᾽ ay ἄδων Φρυνίχμ" καὶ γὰρ ἰστιν ἀνὴρ 

Φιλωδός. 

Vesp. 269. 

and a little before, 

ce ew ee μινυρίξοντες μέλη 

᾿Αξχαιόμελησιδωγοφρυγιχήρατα- 

‘ V. 220. 


So Aristotle: Διὰ ci of περὶ Φεύνιχον μᾶλλον ἦσαν μελοπιιοίς ἯἮ διὰ τὸ πολλιπ)λάσια 
εἶναι μέλη τῶν μέτρων fy ταῖς τραγωδίαις.--π ἸοὉ. xix. 31. 


The dances of Phrynichus were no less famous. Plutarch (Symp. viii. 9), has 
preserved part of an epigram said to have been written by the dramatist himself: 


Σχήματα δ᾽ ὄρχησις τόσα μοι πόρεν, ὅσσ᾽ ἐπὶ πόντῳ 
Κύματα ποιεῖται χείματι νὺξ ὁλοή. 


Aristophanes alludes to his animated style of dancing : 


Φι. Πλήσσει Φρύνιχος. ὡς τις ἀλέκτωρ. 
Oi. Τάχα βαλλήσεις" 
Ht. Σκέλος οὐράνιόν γ᾽ ἐκλακτίζων, Kc. 
Vespa, 1490. 


and again, 


Kal τὸ Φρυνίχ εἰον 
᾿Εκλαχτισάτω τις, ὅπως 
᾿Ιδόντες ἄνω σκέλος 
"ὥξωσιν οἱ ϑεαταί. 
Ib. 1524. 

See Bentley, above, p. 50, &c. 

* Though the actor was but one, it is not improbable that he appeared in different 
characters during the course of the piece.—Schneider de Orig. Trag. p. 68, &e. 
We know that at a later period the same actor, by changing his 5 dress, represented 
successively several personages. 

The inartificial nature of those plays of Phrynichus, which were exhibited before 
the public appearance of Aeschylus, and their deficiency in dramatic skill, seems 
implied in the expressions which the Aristophanic Euripides employs in assailing 
FEschylus (Rane, 907, &c.) 


ce we et tw ΞΕ ΞΕ τοὺς θεατὰς 
᾿Εξηπάτα, μωροὺς λαβὼν παρὰ Φρυνίχῳ τράφεντας, κι. τ΄. A. 


Upon which the Scholiast ΓΕΙΏΔΙΚΑ, ----ἀπατιωὼν γὰρορώς ἀφελέσπτιρος ὃ Φρύνιχος. The 
whole passage insinuates an equal degree of simplicity in Phrynichus, and in his 
audience, The comparative rudeness of language and subject matter of the dramas 
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that unity of plot and connexion of dialogue, which subsequent 
improvements produced. But * since for nearly forty years Phry- 
nichus continued to exhibit, during which long period he had not 
only the benefit of his own experience, but also the inventions of 
Eschylus (for upwards of twenty years his contemporary and 
rival) to assist him in improving his dramas, it is certain that 
his later plays were very different from his first attempts. The 
Μιλήτου ἅλωσις t, to judge from its effects, must have been a 
piece, for that age, of extraordinary merit. Now Miletus } was 
taken Olymp. Lxx1, 3, B. C. 494, five years after the first victory 
of AEschylus, and seventeen years after Phrynichus began to ex- 
hibit. This play, therefore, was the work of his maturer pro- 
ficiency. The Phcenisse ὃ again, which won the prize Olymp. 
Lxxvi, B. C. 476, was the production of a still more advanced 
period, and, probably, was little inferior in dramatic arrangement 
‘and excellence to the Perse, which, four years afterwards, Aischy- 
lus composed on the same subject. Indeed the poet, who so long 


before /Eschylus is also strongly declared in the words of the Chorus in the Rane 
addressed to that poet : 


᾿Αλλ' ὦ πρῶτος τῶν Ἑλλήνων wupywoas ῥήματα σεμ γὰ 
Καὶ κοσμήσας τραγικὸν A pov 
V. 1004. 


Phrynichus, considered as the predecessor of the poet, concerning whom this is said, 
could not have ranked high as a dramatist, however excellent in dances and choral 
songs. 

* Phrynichus began to exhibit 511 B. C.; he was victor with the Phenisse 
476 B. C., after an interval of thirty-five years. schylus first exhibited 499 B. C. ; 
and therefore at the time when the Phenisse was represented, had been a dramatic 
writer twenty-three years. 

TF ᾿Αθυηναῖοι μὲν γὰρ δῆλον ἐποίησαν ὑπεραχθέντες τῇ Μιλήτου ἀλώσει, τῇ Te ἄλλη 
πολλαχῇ, καὶ δὴ ποιήσαντι Φρυνίχῳ δρᾶμα Μιλήτου ἅλωσιν, καὶ διδάξαντι, ἐς δάκρυά τε 
ἔπεσε τὸ θέητρον, καὶ ἐξημίωσαν μιν, ὡς ἀναμνήσαντα οἰκηΐα κακὰ χιλίησι δραχμῇ σι" καὶ 
ἐπέταξαν μηκέτι μηδένα χρᾶσθαι τούτῳ τῷ Spauats.—Herod. vi. 21. 

“« The destruction of Miletus.affected the Athenians with the liveliest uneasiness, 
which was apparent from various circumstances, and from the following in par- 
ticular:—On seeing the capture of Miletus represented in a dramatic piece by 
Phrynichus, the whole andience burst into tears. The poet, for thus reminding 
them of a domestic calamity, was fined a thousand drachme, and the piece was for- 
bidden to be repeated.””— Beloe. 

+ Clinton. Fasti Hellenici. 

§ ᾿Ενίκησε δὲ [Θεμιστοκλῆς] καὶ χορηγῶν τραγῳδοῖς, μεγάλην ἤδη τότε σπουδὴν καὶ 
φιλοτιμίαν τοῦ ἀἄγωνος ἔχοντος. Καὶ πίνακα τῆς νίκης ἀνέθηκε, τοιαύτην ἐπιγραφὴν 
ἔχοντα ---Θεμιστοκλῇς Φρεάριος ἐχορήγει, Φρύνεχος ἐδίδασκεν, ᾿Αδείμαντος ἤρχεν.--- 
Plutarch. in Themist. v. 
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and sometimes so successfully competed with an Aschylus, must 
himself have been no mean Dramatist ; and the charge of pla- 
giarism *, which that great Tragedian is represented by Aristo- 
phanes as so studiously rebutting, is another high compliment to 
the powers of Phrynichus. Still we must remember, in tracing 
the inventive ¢ improvers of Tragedy, that the real claims of Phry- 
nichus are almost entirely restricted to turning the Drama from 
the lightness of Satyric gaiety to the solemnity and pathos of what 
was thenceforth peculiarly styled Tracepy. In all succeeding 
alterations and additions he appears to have been simply the fol- 
lower of Eschylus {. 

This, perhaps, is the most proper place to notice a singular 
species of drama, which took its rise at this period, and became 
almost from its origin an essential appendage to the graver pieces 
in the Tragic contests. The innovations of Thespis and Phry- 
nichus had banished the Satyric chorus with its wild pranks 
and merriment. The bulk of the people. however, still retained 


* ALoY mm’ Ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ἐγὼ μὲν ἐς τὸ καλὸν ἐκ τοῦ καλοῦ 
“Eveyxoy αὖθ᾽, ἵνα μὴ τὸν αὐτὸν Φρυνίχῳ 
Λωμῶνα Μουσῶν ἱερὸν ὀφθείην δρέπων. 
Rane, 133.4 


From the best models I composed my choruses, 
And did my best to make them excellent, 
Lest I might seem i’ th’ fields of poesy 
To mow from the same ground with Phrynichus. 
Dunster. 


It seems such a charge did actually exist. Glaucus of Rhegium, who flourished 
about 400 B. C., is said to have affirmed that Aeschylus, in composing his Perse, 
borrowed largely from the Phenisse of Phrynichus.—Argum. ad Pers. 

To these indirect testimonies to his merits we may add the lines which Aristo- 
phanes puts into the mouth of the effeminate Agathon ;— 


Kal Φρύνιχος, τοῦτον yap οὖν ἀκήκοας 

Αὐτός τε καλός ἥν, καὶ καλῶς ἠμπέσχετο" 

Διὰ τοῦτ᾽ dp’ αὐτοῦ καὶ καλ᾽ ἣν τὰ δράματα.- 
Thesmoph. 164. 

t Schneider, in his account of Phrynichus, has not sufficiently kept this con- 
sideration in view. 

+ Suidas records another tragic poet, Choerilus, the contemporary of Phrynichus, 
and, like him, the competitor of Eschylus. With Pratinas and the last-named 
dramatist he contended Olymp. xx, 2, B. C. 499; the time when Eschylus first 
exhibited. Of his plays, which were numerous, not a fragment remains; and, if 
we may trust Hermeas and Proclus, the commentators on Plato, the loss is not 
great.—(Herm. ad Phedr. and Proc. ad Tim.) 
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a liking for their old amusement amidst the new and more refined 
‘exhibitions. Pratinas ἢ, a native of Phlius, in accommodation to 


* Mpavivas, Φλιάσιος - - - + - πρῶπος ἔγραψε caruguc—Suidas in Prat. See 
Casaubon de Satyr. Poes. p. 122, &c. Pratinas, according to Suidas, exhibited 
fifty dramas, of which thirty-two were Satyric. 

Athenzus (xiv. 8 Schw.) relates the following anecdote of Pratinas, which, with 
the accompanying address of the poet, is, perhaps, curisus enough to deserve tran- 
scription. 

Πρατίνας δὲ ὁ Φλιάσιος, αὐλητῶν καὶ χορευτῶν μισθοφόρων κατεχόντων τὰς ὀρχήστρας, 
ἀγανακτεῖν τινας ἱἰπὶ τῷ τοὺς αὐλητὰς μὴ συναυλεῖν τοῖς χοροῖς, καθάπερ ἣν πάτριον, 
ἀλλὰ τοὺς χοροὺς συνῴδειν τοῖς αὐληταῖγ' ὃν οὖν εἶχε θυμὸν κατὰ τῶν τοῦτα ποιούντων 
ὁ Πρατίνας ἰμφανίζει διὰ τοῦδε τοῦ ὑπορχήματος" 


τίς ὁ θόρυβος odes 

Τί τάδε τὰ χορέυματα 5 

Tig ὕβρις ἔμολεν . 
Ἐπὶ Διονυσιάδα 

ἸΠολυπάταγα ϑυμέλαν ; 

"Epos, ἐμὸς ὃ Βρόμιορ". 

Ἐμὲ δεῖ κελαδεῖν" 

Ἐμὲ δεῖ παταγεῖν, 

"AY ὄρεα Supevoy 

Μετὰ Nafowy, 

Οἷά os κύκνον, ἄγοντα 

Ποικιλόπτερον μέλος. 

Τᾶν ἀοιδᾶν 

Κατέστας σὺ Πιερὶς βασίλειο 

Ὁ δ᾽ ἀυλὸς ὕστερον χορευέτω. 

Καὶ γὰρ ἔσθ᾽ ὑπηρέτας κὥμων μόνον 
Θυραμάχοις τε πυγμωχίαισιν 

Ewy ϑέα, εἰς πάροινον ἔμμεναι στρατηλάτας. 
Tlaie σὸν Φρυναίῳ ποικίλε προανέχοντα, 
Φλέγε τὸν ὁλοσίαλον κάλαμον, 
Λαλοβαρυπαραμελορυθμοβάταν 
Θυπατρυπάνω δέμας πεπλασμένον ἡγιδοὺ 
“Ade σοι δεξιὰ, καὶ πόλος διάρεζα 
Θριαμβοδιθύραμβε κισσοχάιτ᾽ ἄναξ 


"Axove τὰν ἐμὰν Δώριον χορέιαν. 
Cumberland (Observer, No. 131) has given a translation of this Salian song : 


What means this tumult ? Why this rage ? 
What thunder shakes th’ Athenian stage ? 
Tis frantic Bromius bids me sing, 

He tunes the pipe, he smites the string ; 
The Dryads, with their chief accord, 
Submit and hail the drama’s lord. 

Be still! and let distraction cease, 

Nor thus profane the Muse's peace ; 

By sacred fiat I preside, 

The minstrel’s master and his guide ; 
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the popular feeling, invented a novel and mixed kind of play. 
The Poet *, borrowing from Tragedy its external form and my- 
thological materials, added a chorus of Satyrs, with their lively 
songs, gestures, and movements. This was called the Salyric 
Drama, first exhibited by Pratinas ; probably at a period not long 
subsequent to Olymp. Lxx, 2, B. C. 499 +t. It quickly obtained 
_great celebrity. The tragic poets, in compliance with the hu- 
mour of their auditors, deemed it adviseable to combine this lu- 
dicrous exhibition with their graver pieces. One satyric drama 
was added to each tragic trilogy, as long as the custom of con- 
tending with a series of plays, and not with single pieces, con- 
tinued ¢. Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides were all distin- 
guished Satyric composers; and in the Cyclops of the latter we 
possess the only extant specimen of this singular exhibition §. 


He, whilst the chorus-strains proceed, 
Shall follow with responsive reed ; 

To measured notes whilst they advance, 
He in wild maze shall lead the dance. 
So generals in the front appear, 

Whilst music echoes from the rear. 
Now silence each discordant sound ! 
For see, with ivy chaplet crown’d, 
Bacchus appears! He speaks in me— 
Hear, and obey the god’s decree ! 


Pratinas is quoted on four other occasions (ix. 392, xi. 461, xiv. 624, 633, Cas.) 
by Athenzus ; but the commentators are of opinion that, in these instances, refer- 
ence is made to his Dithyrambic poems. 

* Schlegel, Lect. Dram. p. 186, &c. 

t+ The exact date of this new invention is nowhere recorded. All we know is, 
that Pratinas contended with Eschylus,and Cherilus, B. C. 499, and that of his 
fifty pieces thirty-two were satyric.—(Suidas). Now it is probable that it was as 
a tragedian he competed with those two tragedians, and that he had not at that 
time produced the Satyric Drama. In all likelihood the decided superiority of 
HEschylus turned him at length from Tragedy to seek fame in a department of the 
Drama, which was at first all his own. This, then, was subsequent to B. C. 499. 
Again, from the number of his Satyric dramas it would seem that he introduced this 
Tragi-comedy at no late period of his dramatic career. 

t See below— Theatrical contests, chap. iii. sect. 1. 

8 The other principal Satyric poets were Aristias, Achwus, Xenocles, Philocles, 
Astydamas, Iophon, Plato the Comedian, Lycophron, Bion, and Demetrius—On . 
this subject see particularly Casaub. de Sat. Poes. i. c. 5. 


SECT. II. 
SCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, AND EURIPIDES. 


ZEscuyLvus, son of Euphorion, was born of a noble family at 
Eleusis* in Attica, Olymp. ux1u1, 4, B.c. 525. Pausanias records 
a story of his boyhood t, professedly on the authority of the Poet 
himself, which, if true, shows that his mind at a very early period 
had been enthusiastically struck with the exhibitions of the infant 
Drama. An impression like this, acting upon his fervid imagina- 
tion, would naturally produce such a dream as is described. At 
the age of twenty-five he made his first public attempt as a Tragic 
author {, Olymp. xx, B.C. 499. The next notice ὃ which we 
have of him is at Olymp. Lxx1, 3, B. C. 490; when, along with 
his two celebrated brothers, Cynegeirus and Ameinias, he was 
graced at Marathon with the prize of preeminent bravery, being 
then in his thirty-fifth year. How dearly he valued the distinction 
there acquired by his valour we learn from Pausanias || (Attic. 


* Vit. Anonym., given in Stanley’s edition of this Poet, and the Arundel Marble. 
The invocation to the Eleusinian goddess, which he is made to utter by Aristophanes, 
seems to refer to the place of his birth :— 


Δήμητε, ἡ θρέψασα τὴν ἐμὴν Goive 
Εἶναι μὲ τῶν σῶν εἴξιογ μυστηζίων- 


Rane, 886. 


Τ Ἔφη δὲ ᾿Αἰσχύλος μειράκιον ὅν καθεύδειν iv ἀγρῷ φυλάσσων σταφυλὰς, καὶ οἱ 
Διόνυσον ἐπιστάντα, κελεῦσαι τραγῳδίαν ποιεῖν. ὡς δὲ ἦν ἡμέρα (πείθεσθαι γὰρ ἐθέλειν) 
ῥᾷστα ἤδη πειρώμενος ποιεῖν. οὗτος μὲν ταῦτα ἔλιγεν. Attic. p. 86. 

ἐ Suidas in aicy. From another passage already quoted (p. 113, note,) we 
learn that Pratinas and Cherilus were his antagoriists. 

§ Ἐν μάχῃ συνηγωνίσατο Αἰσχύλος ὃ τοοιητὴς [ie]o[v] ὧν Δδδ. Marm. Arund. 
No. 49. Vit. Anonym. ; 

ἢ Φοονῆσαι δὲ ᾿Αθηναίου; ἐπὶ τῇ vinn ταύτη μάλιστα εἰκάζω. Kal δὲ καὶ Αἰσχύλος, ἐς 
οἱ τοῦ βίου προσεδοκᾶτο ἡ τελευτὴ, τῶν μὲν ἄλλων ἐμνημόνευσεν οὐδενὸς, δόξης ἐς τοσοῦ τον 
ἤχων Ext ποίησιν καὶ πρὸ ᾿Αρτεμισίου καὶ ἐν Σαλαμῖνι ναυμαχήσωρ" ὁ δὲ τότε ὄνομα 
προτεθὴν καὶ τὴν πόλιν ἔγραψεν, καὶ ὡς τῆς ἀνδρεῖας μάρτυρας ἔχοι τὸ Μαραθώνιον ὦλσος 
καὶ Μήδων τούς bs αὐτο ἀποβάντας. Thus also Athenaus (xiv. 6.) : 'ομοίως δὲ καὶ 
Αἰσχύλος τηλικαύφην δόξαν ἔχων διαὶ τὴν ποιητικὴν, οὐδὲν ἧττον ἐπὶ τοῦ τάφου ἱπιγρα- 
φῆναι ἠξίωσε μᾶλλον τὴν ἀνδρείαν, ποιήσας. 
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chap. i. 4.) ; where, apparently alluding to the epitaph which the 
exiled dramatist composed for himself, the topographer tells us, 
that Aschylus, out of all the topics of his glory as a poet and a 
warrior, selected his exploits at Marathon as his highest honour. 
Six years * after that memorable battle, Eschylus gained his first 
Tragic victory, Olymp. txx1v, B. C. 484. Four years after this 
was fought the battle of Salamis, in which Eschylus ¢ took part 
along with his brother Ameinias ; to whose extraordinary valour the 
ἀριστεῖα were decreed +. In the following year he served in the 
Athenian troops at Platea §. Eight years afterwards he gained the 
prize || with a tetralogy, composed of the Perse, the Phineus, the 
Glaucus Potniensis, and the Prometheus Ignifier, a satyric drama. 

The latter part of the Poet’s life is involved in much obscurity {. 
That he quitted Athens and died in Sicily is agreed on all hands ; 
but the time and the cause of his departure are points of doubt and 
conjecture. It seems that Auschylus had laid himself open to a 
charge of profanation **, by too boldly introducing on the stage 


᾿Αλκὴν δ᾽ εὐδόκιμον Mapabwrsoy ἄλσος ay ἔιποι 
Καὶ βαθυχαιτήεις Μῆδος ἐπισφάμενγος. 

For the whole epigram see below, p- 118. 

* Arundel Marble. 

fT Vit. Anonym. 

Ζ Herod. viii. 93. Diod. Sic. ix. Elian. Var. Hist. v. 19. 

§ Vit. Anonym. 

|| Argument. ad Pers. 

4 The subject is discussed by the present learned bishop of Chester in his preface 
to the Perse, p. xvi, &c., and in a note upon the Argument of the Agamemnon, 
pp. Xix and xx; and at length by Boeck, De Grecw Tragedim Principibus, capp. 
iv and v; which are contained in the Miscellanea Greca Dramatica, published by 
W. P. Grant, Cambridge. 

** Schlegel suggests another reason for the poet’s self-exile. The German critic 
supposes the chief aim of his Eumenides to have been (a) the support of the Areio- 
pagus, whose authority was at that time attacked by a demagogue named Ephialtes. 
‘This Ephialtes was murdered one night by an unknown hand. Eschylus re- 
ceived the first prize in the theatrical games ; but we know, at the same time, that 
he left Athens immediately afterwards, and passed his remaining days in Sicily. It 
is possible that, although the theatrical judges did him the justice to which he was 
entitled, he might be held in aversion by the multitude notwithstanding ; and that 


(a) This opinion respecting the object of this play is probably, to a certain extent, correct. The 
Eumenides, as one piece in a connected trilogy, can scarcely be said to have been written expressly 
in defence of the Areiopagus, or that defence to have been its chiefaim. But the poet might 80 
contrive his plot as incidentally to bring in that court, and afford him an opportunity of speaking 
on its behalf; which is the case. In lines 688-6 (Wellauer’s Edition) some such attempt as this of 
Ephialtes is alluded to. 

12 
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something connected with the Mysteries. He was tried and ac- 
quitted ; but the peril which he had run, the dread of a multitude 
ever merciless in their superstitions, indignation at the treatment 
which he had received, joined, in all likelihood, to feelings of vex-. 
ation and jealousy at witnessing the preference occasionally given 
to young and aspiring rivals*, were motives sufficiently powerful 
to induce his proud spirit to leave his native city, and seek a re- 
treat in the court of the munificent and literary Hiero, prince of 
Syracuse t+. This must have been before Olymp. Lxxvitl, 2, 
B. C. 4671, for in that year Hiero died. In Sicily he composed 


this, without any express sentence of banishment, might have induced him to leave 
his native city.” Dram. Lit. p. 107. This idea of Schlegel’s does not accord with 
the chronology of the poet’s latter days. It appears certain that AEschylus went to 
Sicily during the lifetime of Hiero. (See note below.) Now Hiero died B.C. 467, 
and the Eumenides was not performed till B. C. 458; consequently, if these dates be 
correct, Schlegel’s hypothesis must be wrong. The account in the text is grounded 
upon an obscure allusion in Aristotle’s Ethics, explained by Clemens Alexandrinus 
and Ablian: ὅ δὲ πράττει, ἀγιοήτειεν av τις" οἷον λέγοντές φασιν ixme sty αὐτοὺς, ἢ οὐκ 
εἰδέναι Sei ἀπόῤῥητα ἦν, ὥσπερ Αἰσχύλος τὲ μνστικά. iii. 1. p. 87.-ααἰσχύλος 
(says Clemens) ca μυστήριω ἐπὶ σκηνὴ: ἐξειπὼν iv ᾽Αγειῳ πάγῳ κριθεὶς) οὕτως ἀφέισθην 
ἱπιδείξας αὑτὸν μή μεμυημιίνον. Strom. ii.— Elian tells the tale in a somewhat differ- 
ent way ; 8 more romantic one of course: Αἰσχύλος ὁ tpaywods ἐκρίνετο ἀσεβείας ἐπί τινι 
δράματι. ᾿Ετόιμων οὖν ὄντων ᾿Αθηναίων βάλλειν αὐτὸν λίθοις.) ᾿Αμεινίας ὃ γεώτερος ἀδελ- 
φὸς, διακαλυψάμενος τὸ ἱμώτιον ἔδειξε τὴν πῆχυν ἔρημον τῆς χιρός. Ἔτυχε δὲ ἀριστεύων 
iy Σαλαμῖνι ὁ ᾿Αμεινίας ἀποβεβλήχως τὴν χεῖρα, καὶ πρῶτος ᾿Αθηναίων τῶν ἀριστείων ἔτυ- 
Ky. “Emi δὲ εἶδον bs δικασταὶ τοῦ ἀνδρὸς τὸ πάθη:, ὑπεμιγνησθῆσαν τῶν ἔργων αὐτοῦ καὶ 
ἀφῆκαν τὸν Αἰσχύλον. Var. Hist. ν. 19. . 

* The author of the anonymous 1,16, quoted above, mentions, amongst other 
reasons assigned for his voluntary banishment, a victory obtained over him by 
Simonides in an elegiac contest ; and, what is more probable, the success of Sophocles, 
who carried off from him the tragic prize, according to the common account, Olymp. 
Lxxvii1, B.C. 468. Plutarch (vit. Cim.) confirms the latter statement. If so, 
he could not have been more than a year in Sicily before Hiero’s death. An anec- 
dote of Eschylus recorded by Athenzus shows that he had met with vexations and 
injustice in his theatrical career : Φιλόσοφος δὲ ἥν τῶν πάνυ ὁ Αἰσχύλος, ὅς καὶ Ae τηθ εὶς 
ἀδίκως ποτὲ ὡς Θεόφραστος ἥ Χαμωιλέων ἐν τῷ Περὶ “Ἥδονῆῃς εἴρηχεν, ἔφη ““ χρόνω τὰς 
τραωγῳδίως dyer Divas” εἰξώς ὅτι κομιεῖσαι σὴν προσήκουσαν τιμήν. Vili, 348. 

Τ᾽ Απῆρε δὲ εἰς Ἱέρωνα τὰν Σικελίως σύραγγον. Vit. Anonym. So Pausanias: Καὶ 
ἐς Συρακούσας πρὸς ‘lécuva Αἰσχύλος καὶ Σιμωνίδης ἰστάλησαν. i. 2—Also Plutarch : 
Καὶ γὰρ καὶ οὗτος [Αἰσχύλος] εἰς Σικελίαν ἀπῇρε καὶ Σιμωνίδης πρότερον. De Exilio — 
‘Eschylus ..... in Siciliam secessit, ibique Catanez, eo tempore quo Hiero Syra- 
cusarum tyrannus eam urbem de novo condens a vicino monte AEtnam appellavit, 
sedes fixit. Post obitum autem Hieronis et Thrasybuli Hieronis fratris exilium, 
Gelam videtur migrasse. Prideaux in Marm. Arundel.— Besides Sfmonides, Pindar 
and Epicharmus were his companions in the court of Hiero. 

t Diod. Sic. xi. 56. See Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici. 
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a drama®*, intitled Lina, to gratify his royal host, who had re- 
cently founded a city of that name. During the remainder of his 
life it is doubtful whether he ever returned to Athens. If he did 
not, those pieces of his, which were composed in the interval, might 
be exhibited on the Athenian stage under the care of some friend 
or relation, as was not unfrequently the case. Among these dramas 
was the Orestean tetralogy +t, which won the prize Olymp. Lxxx, 2, 
B. C. 458, two years before his death. At any rate, his residence 
in Sicily must have been of considerable length, as it was sufficient 
to affect the purity of his language. We are told by Atheneus { 
that many Sicilian words are to be found in his later plays. s- 
chylus died at Gela § in the sixty-ninth year of his age, Olymp. 
Lxxx1, B. C. 456. His death ||, if the common account be true, 
was of a most singular nature. Sitting motionless, in silence and 
meditation, in the fields, his head, now bald, was mistaken for a 
stone by an eagle, which happened to be flying over him with a 
tortoise in her bill. The bird dropped the tortoise to break the 
shell ; and the poet was killed by the blow. The Geloans], to 
show their respect for so illustrious a sojourner, interred him with 
much pomp in the public cemetery, and engraved on his tomb 
the following epitaph, which had been composed by himeelf; 


* Vit. Anonym.—echyli tragocdia est, que inscribitur tna. In hac cum de 
Palicis loqueretur sic ait, &c. Macrob. Saturn. v. 19. See Pindar. Pyth. i 68, ἂς. 

+ Argument. ad Agamem. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 11565. 

$ οὐκ ἀγνοῶ δὲ, ὅτι of περὶ τὴν Σικελίαν κατοικοῦντες ἀσχίδωρον καλοῦσι τὸν 
σύαγιον. Αἰσχύλος γοῦν ly Φορκίσι) παρεικώζων τὸν Περσία τῷ ἀγρίῳ τούτω outs φησίν" 

"Edu δ᾽ i; ὄντρον doy impos ὡς. 
“ors δὲ Αἰσχύλος. διατρίψας ivy Σικελίᾳ, πολλοῖς κέχρηται φωναῖς 
Σικελικαῖ,, οὐδὲν ϑαυμαστὸν. Athen. ix. p. 402. Ὁ.---Τὸ the same effect Eusta- 
thius: χρῆσις δὲ φασιν ἀσχεδώρου wap’ Αἰσχύλῳ διωτρίψαντι ἐν Σικελίᾳ καὶ εἰδότι. Ad 
Odyss. p. 1872.—And Macrobius: Ita εἰ Dii Palici in Sicilia coluntur ; quos pri- 
mum omnium echylus tragicus, vir utique Siculus, in literas dedit, &c. ἅς. Sa- 
turnal. v. 19. 

Some Sicilian forms are to be found in his extant plays : thus, πιδάρσιος, πιδαίχ pave, 
πεδάοροι, μάσσων,) μᾶ, ὅκα. for μετάρσιος, μεταίχ prsor, μετέω;οιγ μείζων, μῆτερ, ἄς. 
See Blomfield, Prom. Vinc. 277. Gloss., & Boeck De Trag. Grae. c. v. Miscell. 
Dram. Grant. Cambridge. 

§ ‘ag’ οὗ Αἰσχύλος ὁ xointn;, βιώσας ἔτη [A] ami, ἐτελεύτησιν by [Tia]a τῆς 
[Σι]Ἱχκελίας ἔτη HLAJAAAAIL, ἄρχοντος ᾿Αθήνησι Καλλίου τοῦ wootizov. Mar. Arund. 
no. 50. 

|| Vit. Anonym. Suidas in Χελώνη μυῶν. Valer. Max. ix. 2. lian. Hist. Ani- 
mal. vii. 16. ἷ- 

4 Vit. Anonym. Plutarch. in Cimon. Athen. xiv. 6. 
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Αἰσχύλον Eu pogicves ᾿Αθηναῖον τόδε κέυθει 
Μνῆμα καταφθίμενον πυρυφόροιο Τ λας. 

᾿Αλκὴν δ᾽ εὐδόκιμον Μαραθώνιον ἄλσος ὧν ξιποι, 
Καὶ βαθυχαιτήεις Μῆδος ἐπιστάμενος. 


ZEschylus is said to have composed seventy dramas*, of which 
five were Satyric, and to have been thirteen times victor. 

This great Dramatist was the author of the ΕἸΕΤΗ form of Tra- 
gedy +. He added a second actor tothe locutor of Thespis and Phry- 
nichus, and thus introduced the dialogue. He abridged the immode- 
rate length of the choral odes, making them subservient to the main 
interest of the plot, and expanded the short episodes into scenes of 
competent extent. ΤῸ these improvements in the economy of the 
Drama, he added the decorations of art in its exhibition. A regu- 
lar stage ζ, with appropriate scenery, was erected ; the performers 
were furnished with becoming dresses, and raised to the stature of 
the heroes represented by the thick-soled cothurnus § ; whilst the 


* Vit. Anonym. The account of Pausanias, however, would almost imply a 
larger Proportion of Satyric dramas: Τούτῳ τῷ Αριστίᾳ σάτυροι καὶ Πρατίνᾳ τῷ 
πατρί εἶσι πιποιημέγοι πλὴν τῶν Αἰσχύλον δοκιμώτατα. Corinth. xiii, In fact, 
considerable discrepancy exists respecting the number of plays ascribed to schylus. 
The writer of the Anonymous Life assigns him seventy, Suidas ninety, Fabricius 
has reckoned up at least a hundred, the names of which are recorded in the works of 
the ancients : of these several are evidently satyric. See Mus. Crit. V. p. 79. 

T 16 τι τῶν ὑποχριτῶν πλῆθος ἐξ ἑνὸς εἷς δύο πρῶτος Αἰσχυλος ἤγαγεγ καὶ τὰ τοῦ 
χοροῦ ἠλάττωσε; καὶ τὸν λόγον πρωταγωνισπὴν παρεσχεύασι. Aristot. Poet. ὁ 10. 

Θέσπις ἕνα ὑποχριτὴν ἐξεῦρεν - « « « καὶ δεύτερον ᾿Αισχύλοςς Diog. Laert. in Ῥ]δίοη. 

Ἐχρήσαφο δὲ ὑποχοιτῇ πρῶτον μὲν Κελάνδρω « « « δεύτερον αὐτῷ προσῆψε Μιόγισκον τὸν 
Χαλκιδία. Vit. Robertelli Edit. prefix. 

The following account of the Z/schylean chorus is taken from Heeren De Choris 
Tragicis, printed in the Classical Journal, No. Lx : 

Ex brevi hic fabularum schyli delineatione patet, omnes Eschyli fabulas tria 
continere episodia vel actus, intervalla autem eorum chori cantus occupare. Inter- 
dum tamen chorus vel vehementiori affectu excitatus, vel ceconomia fabule postu- 
lanti, mediis actibus intereinit, ut adeo duo sint chororum genera, quorum pris 
constiterunt ii, qui in principio et fine cujusve episodii intercedunt, alterum ii, qui 
mediis interdum actibus intercinunt. Qui ad primum genus pertinent, commode ad 
tres classes revocari possunt, sunt enim chori carmina vel hymni, vel threni, vel 
tradit in iis poeta bona precepta ad vitam bené instituendam neceasaria, ex im, que 
modo in scen& gesta erant, petita.”” P. 33. § 6. 

+ Primum Agatharcus Athenis, Eschylo docente trageediam, scenam fecit, et de 
e& commentarium reliquit. Vitruv. Pref. libri vii. See above, p. 88. 

§ Post hunc [Thespin] person palleque repertor honeste 
ZEsehylus, et modicis instravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique cothurno. 
' Horat. Epist. ad Pis. 279. 
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face was brought to the heroic cast by a mask of proportionate size 
and strongly marked character, which was also so contrived as to 
give power and distinctness to the voice. He paid great attention 
to the choral dances *, and invented several figure dances himself. 
Among his other improvements is mentioned the introduction of a 
practice, which subsequently became established as a fixed and 
essential rule, the removal of all deeds of bloodshed and murder 
from public view t. In short, so many and so important were the 


Suidas in Αἰσχ: οὗτος πρῶτος εὖρε προσωπεῖα δεινὰ καὶ χρώμασι κεχρισμένα ἴχων 
τοῦ; τραγίκους, καὶ ταῖ; ἀρβύλαις τοῖς καλουμένοις ἐμβάταις χ ἐχρῆσθαι. 

In Aristophanes, Aschylus is made to advert to his improvements in the dresses 
of Tragedy : 
Κάλλως binds τοὺς ἡμιθέους τοῖς ῥήμασι μέιζοσι χρῆσθαι. 

Καὶ γὰρ τοῖς ἱματίοις ἡμῶν χρῶνται πολυ σεμνοτίροισιν. 
Ἃ "00 χρησσῶς καταδιίξαντος διελυμήνω σύ... 
Rana, 1060. 
Heroes, besides, with mach propriety, 
May use a language raised above the vulgar, 
Just as they wear a more superb attire ; 
Which, when I show’d thee, thou hast done most foully. 
Dunster. 


The following passages from Athenzus and Philostratus, though long, are too 
important to be omitted : 

Καὶ Αἰσχύλος δὶ οὐ μόνον ἐξεῦρε τὴν τῆς στολῆς εὐπρίπειαν καὶ σεμνότητα, ἣν ζηλώ» 
σαντες bs ἱεροφάνται καὶ ὃ δοῦχοι ἀμφιέννυνται, ἀλλὰ καὶ πολλὰ σχήματα ὀρχηστικά 
αὐτὸς ἐξευρίσκων ἀνεδίδου τοῖς χορευταῖς. Χαιμαλέων γοῦν πρῶτον αὐτόν φησι σχημα- 
τίσαι τοὺς χοροὺς ὀρχηστοδιδασκάλοις οὐ χρησάμενον, ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτὸν τοῖς χοροῖς τὰ 
σχήματα ποιοῦντα τῶν ὀρχήσεων, καὶ ὅλως πᾶσαν τὴν τῆς τραγῳδίας οἰκονομίαν εἰς ἑαυτὸν 
περιϊστᾷν. Ὕπεκρίνετο γοῦν μετὰ τοῦ εἰκότος τὰ δράματα. ᾿Αριστοφάνης γοῦν (παρὰ δὴ 
τοῖς κωμικοῖς ἡ περὶ τῶν τραγικιῶν ἀπόκειται πίστις) ποιεῖ αὐτὸν τὸν Αἰσχύλον» λέγοντα" 
“ Τοῖσι χοροῖς αὐτὸς τὰ σχήματα ἱποίουν." Καὶ πάλιν" “Tobe δρύγας διδα ϑεωρῶν, ὅτε 
τῷ Πριάμῳ συλλυσόμενοι τὸν παῖδα ἥλθον τεθνεῶτα, πολλὰ τοιαυτὶ καὶ τοιαυτὶ καὶ δοῦρο 
σχηματίσαντας." ᾿Αριστοκλῆς γοῦν φησιν, ὅτι Τελέστης ὁ Αἰσχύλον ὀρχηστὴς οὕτως ἣν 
τεχνίτης ὦστε ἦν τῷ ὀρχεῖσθαι τοὺς Ἕπτα ἐπὶ Θήβας, φανερὰ ποιῆσαι τὰ πράγματα δι" 
ὀρχήσεως. Athen. Epit. Lib. i. p. 22. 

Philostratus thus speaks of Eschylus : 

Ποιητὴς μὲν γὰρ οὗτος τραγῳδίας ἰγένετο, τὴν τέχνην δὲ ὁρῶν ἀκατάσκενόγ τε καὶ μήπω 
κπεκοσμημόνην, ἢ μὲν ξυνέστειλε τοὺς χοροὺς, ἀποταάδην ὄντας, ἢ τὰς ὑποχριτῶν ἀντελέξοις 
εὑρείας, παραιτησάμενος τὸ τῶν μονῳδιών μῆκος, ἢ τὸ ὑπὸ σκηνῆς ἀποθνήσκειν ἐπενόησεν, 
ὡς μὴ by φανερῷ σφάττοι. Σκευοποΐας μὲν ἥψατο εἰκασμένης τοῖς τῶν ἡρώων εἴδεσιν" 
ὀκριβαντος δὲ τοὺς ὑποκριτὰς ἀνεβίβασεν, ὡς ἴσα ἱκαίνης βαίνοιεγ, ἰσθήμασι τε πρῶτος 
ἐκόσμησεν, ὦ πρόσφορον ἥρωσι τε καὶ ἡρωΐσιν ἤσθησθαι. Vit. Apollonii, vi. 11. 

And again: ᾿Ει γὰρ τὸν Αἰσχύλον ἐνθυμηθένημεν ὡς πολλὰ τῇ τραγῳδίᾳ ξυνεβάλετυ, 
ἐσθῆτί τε αὐτὴν κατασκευάσας, καὶ ὀκρίβαντι ὑψηλῷ, καὶ ἡρώων meow, ἀγγέλοις τε καὶ 
ἰξαγγέλοις, καὶ οἷς ἐπὶ σκηνῆς τε καὶ ὑκὺ σκήνην χρὴ πράττειν, τοῦτο καὶ eh ἐν τοῖς 
ὁμοτέχνοις ὁ Γοργίας, Vit. Gorg. i. 9. 

* See above Atheneus and Philostratus. 

+ Philostratus, in the passage just quoted, and Horace—: 
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alterations and additions of AEschylus, that he was considered by 
the Athenians as the Father of Tragedy*; and, as a mark of 
distinguished honour paid to his merits, they passed a decree 
after his death, that a chorus should be allowed to any poet who 
chose to re-exhibit the dramas of Aschylus +. 

In philosophical sentiments, Aischylus is said to have been a 
Pythagorean {. In his extant dramas the tenets of this sect may 
occasionally be traced ; as, deep veneration in what concerns the 
gods § ; high regard for the sanctity of an oath and the nuptial 
bond || ; the immortality of the soul 4 ; the origin of names from 
imposition and not from nature** ; the importance of numbers fT ; 


Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet, 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus. 
Epist. ad Pis. 185. 


* Obey ᾿Αθηνᾶιοι πατίρα μὲν avr τῆς τραγωδίας ἡγοῦντο. Philost. Vit. 
Apoll. vi. 11. 


And thus the Chorus in the Ranz address him : 


Ἀλλ᾽ ὦ πρῶτος τῶν “Ἑλλήνων πυργώσας ῥήματα σεμνὰ 
Καὶ κοσμήσας τραγικὸν Anpove V. 1004. 
So Quinctilian : Tragedias primus in lucem Eschylus protulit. x. 1. 

T ᾿Εκάλουν δὲ καὶ τεθγεῶτα εἰς Διονύσια. Τὰ yap ποῦ Αἰσχύλου ψηφησα μένων, ἀγεδι- 
δάσκετο, καὶ ἐνίκα ἐκ καινῆς. Philost.. Vit. Apoll. vi. 11.—Also, Vit. Anonym.— 
Aristophanes alludes to this custom of re-exhibiting the dramas of Eschylus in the 
opening of the Acharnians, where Dicsxopolis complains, 

"AN ὠδυγήθην ἕτερον αὖ τραγωδικδν» 
“Ore δῆτ᾽ ἰκεχήνη προσδοκῶν τὸν Αἰσχύλον" 
‘OP ἀνεῖπεν. Ἐἴσαγ᾽, ὦ Θέογνιν τὸν χορόν. 
V. 9, &e. 
Where the Scholiast remarks: τιμῆς δὲ μεγίστη; ἔτυχε mapa ᾿Αθηναίοις ὃ Aicyvros, 
καὶ μόνου αὐτοῦ τὰ δράματα ψηφίσματι κοινῷ καὶ μετὰ θάγατον ἰδιδάσκετο. The alle- 
gation of the Poet, (Ranz, 868.) 


Ὅτι ἡ ποίησις οὐχὶ συντιθνηκέ μοι; 


is also supposed by the Scholiast to refer to this decree. Quinctilian assigns a 
very different reason for this practice, when speaking of ASschylus as “ rudis in 
plerisque et incompositus,”” he goes on, ‘‘ propter quod correctas ejus fabulas in cer- 
tamen deferre posterioribus poetis Athenienses permisere, suntque eo modo multi 
coronati.”’ x. 1. What authority he had for such an assertion does not now appear. 

$ Veniat schylus, non poeta solum, sed etiam Pythagoreus; sic enim accepi- 
mus. Cicero Tusc. Disp. ii. 9. 

§ Agamem. 371. 

|| Eumen. 217. Enfield’s History of Philosophy, vol. i. p. 392. 

q Choéph. 321. 

** Agam, 682. Prom. Vinct. 84. 742. 

+t} Prom. Vinct. 468. Enfield, 383. 
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the science of physiognomy* ; the sacred character of suppliants +, 
&c. But this is a subject of too minute and delicate a nature to 
be investigated at length in a compendium like the present. Those 
who wish to enter more largely into it may consult a paper { in 
the Classical Journal, No. xx11, and Stanley’s notes upon the pass- 
ages adduced. 

In considering the merits of Eschylus as a Dramatic Poet, we 
shall place his character, as sketched by Schlegel δ, in the text, and 
engraft upon that the several remarks of the ancients, arranging 
them at the foot of the page. 

“|| Aischylus must be considered as the creator of Tragedy ; it 
sprang forth from his head in complete armour, like Minerva from 
the brain of Jove. He clothed it as became its dignity J, and gave 
it a suitable Stage; he invented Scenic Pomp, and not only in- 
structed the Chorus in the Song and the Dance, but came forward 
himself as an Actor**. He first gave developement to the Dialogue, 
and shortened the lyrical part of Tragedy, which still, however, 
in his plays frequently takes up too much room. He sketches 
characters with a few bold and powerful strokes. His plots are 
extremely simple. He had not yet arrived at the art of splitting 
an action into parts numerous and rich, and distributing their com- 
plication and denouement into well proportioned steps. Hence 
in his writings there often arises a cessation of action tt, which he 

* Agam. 797. 

+ Supp. 351. Eumenid. 233. ᾿ 

} Intitled “(Οἱ the philosophical Sentiments of Hschylus.” Pp. 207, &c- 

§ Schlegel, Dram. Lib. PP. 135, &c. 

|] Ὁ δὲ οὖν Αἰσχύλος, πρῶτος καὶ τῇ; μεγαλοπρεπείας ἐχόμενος) καὶ ἡθῶν χαὶ παθῶν τὸ 
πρέπον εἰδὼς, καὶ τῇ τροπικῇ καὶ τῇ χυρίᾳ λέξιι δια διρόντως κικοσμημένος" πολλαχοῦ δὲ 
καὶ αὐτὸς δημιουργὸς καὶ ποιήτης ἰδίων ὁ ὀνομάτων καὶ πραγμάτων. Ἑυδριπίδου δὲ καὶ Σοξο- 
κλίους καὶ ποικιλώτερος ταῖς τῶν «ροσώπων ἐπεισωγωγαὶς- —Dionys. Halicarn. De Poet. 
Vet. ii. 9. See p. 120. 

4 See above, p. 118 and 119. 

49 “ΙἸαεχρίνετο your μετὰ σοῦ εἶκοτος τὰ Spzera.—Athen. i. 22. See above, p. 119. 
++ The Aristophanic Euripides seems to allude to this fault, where, speaking of 
the little part which many of his antagonist’s characters took in the drama, he 
says— 
Πιώτιστα μὲν γὰρ ἵνα γε τιτὰ καθεῖσεν ἰγκαλύψα(» 
᾿Αχιλλέα τιν᾽ ἤ Νιόβην» τὸ πρόσωπον οὐχὶ δεικνύς, 
πρὸ χῆμα τῆς τραγῳδίας; γευύξοντας οὐδὲ σουτί. 
. . ὁ δὶ χορός γ᾽ ἥρειδεν ὁρμαθοὺς av 
Μελῶν ἱφεξῆς τέτταρας ξυνεχῶς dy? οἱ δ᾽ loiywr—Rane, 911. 
First, then, he ᾿ὰ muffle up his characters, 
Some Niobe, for instance, or Achilles, 
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swell out the language which they employ to a colossal size; hence 
there arise rugged compound words, an over-multitude of epithets, 
and often an extreme intricacy of syntax in the choruses, which 
is the cause of great obscurity. He is similar to Dante and Shak- 
speare in the peculiar strangeness of his images and expressions ; 
yet these images are not deficient in that terrible grace which the 
ancients particularly praise in Eschylus. 

““ fEschylus flourished exactly when the freedom of Greece, res- 
cued from its enemies, was in its first strength, with a conscious- 
ness of which he seems to be proudly penetrated. He had lived 
to be an eye-witness of the greatest and most glorious event of 
which Greece could boast, the defeat and destruction of the enor- 
mous hosts of the Persians under Darius and Xerxes, and had 
fought with distinguished valour in the combats of Marathon and 
Salamis. In the Persians* he has, though not in express terms, 
sung the triumph which he assisted in obtaining, while he paints 
the fall of the Persian sovereignty, and the disgraceful return of 


First of the spouters, incoherent, harsh, 
Precipitous and turgid.—Cumberland. 

Trageedias primus in lucem /Eschylus protulit, sublimis et gravis, et grandiloguus 
sepe usque ad vitium, sed rudis in plerieque et incompositus.—Quinctil. x. I. 

Longinus too accuses our Poet of occasional roughness and turgidity: Toy δ᾽ 
Αἰσχύλον φαντασιάις ἱπιτολμώντος ἡ;ωικωτάται», «6 6 +. ἐνίοτε κκέντοι ἀκατεςγάσφους 
καὶ οἷονεὶ ποκοειδεῖς τοὺς ἰγνοία; καὶ ἀμαλάκτους Picovros.—Sect. Xv, where he in- 
stances this defect. 

“ὁ 7Eschylus has made bold attempts in noble and truly heroic images... . Some- 
times indeed the thoughts of this author are too gross, rough, and unpolished.”— 
Smith. 

The same critic observes of a quotation there given, without the author’s name, 
but which Johannes Siceliotes quotes expressly as taken from the Orithya of His- 
chylus:—Ov σραγικὰ ἔπι ταῦτα, ἀλλα παρατράγωδα » « « « τιθόλωται yap TH P;donty καὶ 
τιθυρύβηται ταῖς φαντασιάις μᾶλλον, ἤ δεδείνωται, κἂν ἕκαστον αὐτῶν πρὸς αὐγὰς ἀἄνασκο- 
πῆς, ix τοῦ Φοβεροῦ κατ᾽ ὀλίγον ὑπονοστιῖ πρὸς τὸ εὐκαταφρόνητον. ---- ϑοοῖ. il. 

“ Such like expressions are not tragical but super-tragical. For those forced and 
unnatural images corrupt and debase the style, and cannot possibly adorn it; and 
whenever carefully examined in the light, their show of being terrible gradually dis- 
appears, and they become contemptible and ridiculous.”—Smith. 

5. Alor. Εἴτα διδάξας Πέρσας», μιτὰ ταῦτ᾽, ἐπιθυμεῖν ἰξεδίδαξα 
Νικᾷν αἰεὶ τοὺς ἀντιπάλους, χοσμήσας ἔργον ἄριστον.----Εἶδη, 1026. 
Then when my Persians I exhibited, 
I taught the people ’gainst their enemies 
To burn for conquest; with consummate skill 
Gracing that matchless work.— Dunster. 
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the monarch, who had then escaped with difficulty to his royal 
residence. He describes, in this play, the battle of Salamis in the 
most lively colours. In this piece, and the Seven against Thebes*, 
he pours forth a warlike vein ; the personal inclination of the Poet 
for the life of a hero beams forth in a manner which cannot be 
mistaken. {1 was an ingenious saying of Gorgias the Sophist, that 
this great drama was inspired by Mars instead of Bacchus; for 
Bacchus, and not Apollo, was the tutelary God of Tragic Poets, 
which appears strange at first sight; but we must remember 
that the former was the God not only of wine and joy, but of the 
higher species of inspiration. 

“‘ t The tragedies of ischylus are on the whole one proof among 
many, that in art, as in nature, gigantic productions precede those 
of the ordinary standard, which then grow less and less, till they 
reach meanness and insignificance ; and also that Poetry, on its first 
appearance, is always next to religion in estimation, whatever form 
the latter may take among the race of men then existing. 

« An observation of the Poet ||, which has been preserved to our 


* Αἰσχ. Σχέψαι τοίνυν οἵους αὐτοὺς παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ παρεδέξατο πρῶτον; 
Εἰ γενναιδυς» καὶ τετραπήχεις καὶ μὴ διαδρωσιπολίτω» 
Μήτ᾽ ἀγοραιόυς, μήτε κοβάλους, ὥσπερ νῦν, μηδέ Teevousyous® 
"Adda πνέοντας δόρυ, καὶ λόγχας» καὶ λευκόλοφους τρυφωλείας, 
Καὶ πήληκα;ς» καὶ κνημῖδας, καὶ ϑυμοὺς ἑπτα βοείου ς- 

Edp. Σὺ τί δὴ δράσας αὐτοὺς οὕτως γενναίους ἐξεδίδαξας § 

Alay. Δρᾶμα ποίησας ἽΑριο; μεστόν. 

τοὺς ἘΠῚ EMI ΘΗΒΑΣ. 

Ὁ ϑειασάμενος πᾶς ὧν τις ἀγὴ; ἠράσθη δάϊος εἴναι.--- Ἄδῃ. 1014, &c. 


Esch. Consider how thou first received’st them from me: 
In stature tall, in disposition noble, 
Not skulking from their duty, nor yet versed 
In market tricks, as now ; nor rogues, nor villains, 
But breathing swords and spears and plumed crests, 
Helmet and greaves, and arm’d with sevenfold souls. 
Eurip. How mad’st thou them so valiant, by what means ? 
Esch, By making war the subject of my drama. 


..... The Seven chiefs ’gainst Thebes— 
Which no one ever saw perform’d but felt 


Himself inspired with military ardour.—Dunster. 


Ὁ Ὥσπερ καὶ τὸν Αἰσχύλον ἱστοροῦσι τοὶς «ραγωδίας ἐμπίνοντα ποιεῖν' καὶ οὐχ͵ ὡς Γορ- 
γίας εἶπεν, fv τῶν δραμάτων αὐτοῦ μεστόν “Aptog εἶναι» τοὺς ᾿Επκτὲ ixi Θήβας, ἄλλα πάντω 
Διονύσου.---] υἴγοῦ, Symp. Vil. 10. 

+ Schlegel, pp. 166, &c. 

|| Porphyrius de Abstin. ii. sect. 18. 
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time, proves that he strove to maintain himself on this elevation, 
and that he diligently avoided sinking from divine to human by 
too much artificial cultivation, His brothers were encouraging 
him to write a new Pean; he answered, ‘that the old one by 
Tynachus was composed in the best style, and that his would fare 
like modern statues when compared with the old ones; that the 
latter, with all their simplicity, were reckoned divine, while the 
modern ones, though laboured with the utmost care, were indeed 
much admired, but had less the semblance of divinity.’ 

“The Tragic style of Eschylus is far from perfect*, and fre- 
quently deviates into the Epic and the Lyric, elements not qualified 
to harmonize with the Drama. He is often abrupt, disproportioned, 
and hard. It was very possible that more skilful Tragic writers 
might compose after him, but he must always remain unsurpassed 
in his almost superhuman vastness ; since in this even Sophocles, 
his more fortunate and more youthful rival, could not equal him. 
The latter uttered a sentiment concerning him+, by which he 
showed himself to have reflected on the art in which he excelled : 
‘ Hschylus does what is right, but without knowing it ;’ simple 
words, which however exhaust all that we understand by a genius, 
which produces its effects unconsciously.” 


Φ 

8 Verum enimvero, ut quod sentio, liberé fatear, qui A2schylum Sophocli et Eu- 
ripidi preferunt, errore ignoscendo quidem, sed errore tamen, ut mihi videtur, la- 
buntur. Grandiloquam, sed rudem majestatem pre se ferunt omnes Aschyli tra- 
gedie; et si cujusvis dramatis totum spectabimus, aliquid semper ad summum 
perfectionis apicem deesse comperiemus ....... +» Ob hoc solum dignus esset 
immortalitate Aschylus, quod Sophoclem et Euripidem ad perfectissima Tragice 
Camcenze exemplaria efformanda excitaverit. Neque enim hi sine illo tanti scenice 
Poeseos auctores unquam evasissent. In comparationibus hujusmodi instituendis 
semper meminerimus, quis cui temporis ordini precesserit. Major Poeta esse potuit 
Eschylus; sed meliores fabulas docuere Sophocles et Euripides.—Porson. Preelectio 
in Eurip. p. 6. 

tt Μιθύων δὲ ἱποίει τὰς τραγῳδίας Αἰσχύλος, ὥς φησι Χαμαιλίων, Lofoxdris οὖν wrsldsCey 
αὐτῷ, ὅτι, εἰ καὶ δίοντα ποιεῖ, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ἐιδώς ye.—Athen. Epit. Lib. i. p. 22. The 
imputation conveyed in this passage is confirmed by Plutarch: Καὶ τὸν Αἰσχύλον 
φασι τραγῳδίας πίνοντα ποιεῖν καὶ διαθεομαινόμενον.--αϑγτηρ. i. 5.—by Callisthenes : 
Οὐ yap, ὡς τὸν Αἰσχύλον ὃ Καλλισθίνης ἔφη που, λέγων τὰς τραγωδίας ty omy γράφειν, 
ἱξορμῶντα καὶ ἀναθερ μαίνοντα τὴν ψυχήν.---Ἰλιοίδῃ. Encom. Demosth.—and by Eusta- 
thius, Odyss. Θ΄. p. 1598. In connexion with this failing in the poet’s personal 
character, Atheneus mentions his being the first who “ παρήγαγιῃ τὴν τῶν μιθυόντων 
ὄψιν ἐ; τεωγῳδίαν ς᾽) observing, “a δ᾽ αὐτὸς ὁ τρωγωδοποὶος ἱποίει, ταῦτα τοῖς ἥρωσι 
πιριέθηκε.--ΑἸδη. x. 482. 
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* « Tux birth-year of SopHocues is nearly the middle point 
between that of his predecessor and that of Euripides, so that he 
was about half a generation distant from each ; but testimonies 
do not entirely agree on this point. He was, however, for the 
greater part of his life, a contemporary of both. He frequently 
contended with Eschylus for the Tragic wreath of ivy +, and he 
outlived Euripides t, who, however, attained a great age. ‘It ap- 
pears, (to speak in the spirit of the religion of the ancients) that a 
benevolent Providence wished, by means of this single man, to 
display to the human race the dignity and happiness of their 
lot ; as it bestowed on him every imaginable blessing of life, in 
addition to every thing divine that can adorn and elevate the 
disposition and the soul. To be born of wealthy and respectable 
parents §, and to be a free citizen of the most cultivated state of 
Greece, were merely the foretaste of his felicity. Beauty of body 
as well as of soul ||, and the uninterrupted enjoyment of the powers 
of both in perfect health, ‘to the utmost limit of human life ; an 
education 4 the most select, yet most extensive, in gymnastics 
and music; of which the former was so powerful in imparting 
energy, and the latter harmony, to good natural abilities ; the 
sweet bloom of youth, and the ripe fruit of old age ; the posses- 
sigh and uninterrupted enjoyment of poetry and art, and the exer- 
cise of cheerful wisdom ; love and respect among his fellow-citi; 
zens ; fame abroad ; and the good-will and favour of the gods: 
these are the uniform features of the history of this virtuous and 


* The following sketch of the life of Sophocles is also taken from Schlegel’s Dra- 
matic Literature (pp. 168, ὅς.) The authorities are given in the notes, with such 
additional facts and remarks as the German critic has omitted through inadvertence, 
or as incompatible with the popular design of his work. 

Sophocles was born Olymp. Lxx1, 2, B.C. 495, at Colonos, an Athenian village. 
(Vit. Anonym.) /Eschylus was born B. C. 525; Euripides, B.C. 480. Sophocles, 
therefore, was thirty years junior to Aschylus, and fifteen senior to Euripides. 

Τ Συνηγωνίξετο δὲ Αἰσχύλῳ, καὶ Εὐριπίδη, καὶ Χοιρίλῳ, καὶ ᾿Αριστίαν καὶ ἄλλοις, καὶ 
᾿ Ἰοφῶντι τῷ vig. Vit. Anonym. 

Ἑ Euripides died Olymp. xc111, 3, B.C. 406, aged seventy-four ; Sophocles in 
the year following. 

§ His father’s name was Sophilus, whose opulence and respectability are asserted 
by the author of the Vit. Anonym. 

|| Athen. i. p. 20. Σοφοκλῇ; di, πρὸς τῷ καλὸς γεγενῆσθαε τὴν ὥραν, &c 

4 Καλῶς τε ἐπαιδεύθη καὶ ἐτράφη ἐν ἰνπορία. Διεπονήθη δὲ ἐν παισὶ καὶ περὶ παλαίσο 
τραν καὶ μουσικὴν, ἐξ ὧν ἀμφοτέρων ἐστεφανώθη, ὡς Gnow Ἴστρος. ἰδιδάχθη δὲ τὴν 
μουσικὴν παρὰ Λάμπρῳ. Vit. Anon. 

So also Athenaus, i. p. 20. 
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holy poet. It might be supposed that the Gods (among whom he 
particularly dedicated himself early in life to Bacchus, as the giver 
of all joy, and the civilizer of the human race in its ancient rough- 
ness, by the means of tragic performances at his festivals,) had 
wished to make him immortal, so long did they put off his death ; 
and, as this was not possible, they released him from life as gently 
as they could, that he might imperceptibly exchange one kind of 
immortality for another—the long duration of his earthly being, 
for a perpctuity of fame. When a youth of sixteen*, he was 
chosen, on account of his beauty, to dance, and, according to the 
Greek custom, to play on the lyre at the same time, before the 
chorus of youths who, after the battle of Salamis, (in which As- 
chylus fought, and which he has painted in so masterly a manner) 
performed a Pzan round the trophy which was erected ; so that 
the most beautiful display of his youthful bloom coincided with 
the very moment of the most glorious epoch of the Athenian people. 
He held the office of general at the same time with Pericles and 
Thucydides 7, when he was near his grey hairs ; and, when still 
older, was made priest t in honour of a hero of his country. 

“In his twenty-fifth year he began to bring tragedies on the 
stage §. He obtained the victory twenty times, the second place 


* Μιτὰ τὴν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι ναυμαχίαν ᾿Αθηναίων περὶ τρόπαιον ὄντων, μετὰ λύρας γυμνὸς 
ἀληλιμμένος τοῖς παιανίζουσι τῶν ἐπινικίων ἐξῆρχε. Vit. Anon. And so Athenseus, i 
Ῥ- 20. 

+ Olymp. Lxxxiv, 4, B.C. 44]. ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ αὐτὸν πεντήκοντα ἑπτὰ ἐτῶν ὄντα 
στρατηγὸν εἵλοντο, πρὸ τῶν Πελοποννησιακῶν ἔτεσιν ἑπτὰ, ἐν τῷ πρὸς ᾿Ανάιαν πολέμφψῳ.---- 
σὺν Περικλεῖ καὶ Θουκυδιδῆ. Vit. Anon. 

Bene Pericles, quum haberet collegam in pratur& Sophoclem, &c. Cicero de Off. 
1, 40.---Φασὶ δὲ τὸν Σοφοκλέα ἠξιῶσθαι τῆς ty Σάμῳ στρατηγίας εὐδοκιμήσαντα ἐν τῇ 
διδασκαλίᾳ τῆς Αντιγόνης. Aristoph. Byzant. Arg. Antigon. 

Sophocles did not distinguish himself much by his military talents, at least if we 
may credit the tale told of him by Ion, a contemporary poet (Atheneus, xiii. 604), 
where he is made to say of himself—Marsra στρατηγεῖν ὦ ἀνδρες" ἐπειδήπερ Τερικλῆς 
ποιεῖν μὲν ἔφη με, στρατηγεῖν δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπίστασθαι. 

Σ Ἔσχε δὲ καὶ τὴν τοῦ ᾿Αλωνος ἱερωσύνην, ὅς ἥρως WY μετὰ ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ παρὰ Χείρωτι. 
Vit. Anon. 

§ Olymp. txx vu, B. C. 468. Marm. Arund. No. 57. Plutarch, (Vit Cim.) speak- 
ing of the remains of Theseus being brought by Cimon from Scyros to Athens, thus 
notices this event :—"E8tvro δ᾽ lig μνήμην αὐταῦ, καὶ τὴν τῶν τραγωξῶγ κρίσιν ὀνομαστὴν 
γινομένην" πρώτην γὰρ διδασκαλίαν τοῦ Σοφοκλέους ἔτι γίου καθέντος, ᾿Αφίψιων, ὁ ἄρχων, 
φιλονεικίως οὔσης καὶ παρατάξεως τῶγ θεατῶν, κ;ιτὰς μὲν οὐκ ἰκλήρωσε τοῦ dywvos? ὡς δὲ 
Κίμων μετὰ τῶν συστρατηγῶν προιλθὼν εἷς τὸ θέατρον ἱποιήσατο τῷ θεῷ τὰς νενομισμένας 
σπονδὰς, οὐκ ἀφῆκεν αὐτοὺς ἀπελθεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ὁρχώσας, ἠνάγκασε καθίσαι καὶ κρῖναι δέκα 
ὅντα(, ἀπὸ φυλῆς μιῶς ἵκαστον" ὃ μὲν οὖν ἀγὼν καὶ διὰ τὸ τῶν κριτῶν ἀξίωμα τὴν φιλο- 
σιμίαν ὑπιερέβειλε. νικήσαντος δὲ Σοφοκλέου;, λέγετοι τὸν Αἰσχύλον περι ταθῇ γινόμενον, ὅζο. 
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still oftener, and never was in the third*. He continued in this 
occupation with increasing success, till he had passed his ninetieth 
year ; perhaps, indeed, some of his greatest works belong to this 
late period. It is reported, that, on account of his affection for a 
grandchild by a second wife, he was accused by an elder son or 
sons of having reached his second childhood, and of being no 
longer able to manage his own property 1. It is said that the poet, 
instead of any defence, read to the judges his CEdipus at Colonos, 
which he had just finished composing ; or, according to others, 
that exquisite chorus in it in honour of Colonos, his native place t ; 
and that upon this the astonished judges without farther delay dis- 
solved the court, and conducted him to his house in triumph §. 
If it is a well-founded fact that he wrote the second CEdipus so 
late in life, of which the play itself bears the traces, in its matured 
gentleness, and its freedom from the harsh impetuosity of youth, 
it affords us a picture at once of the most amiable and the most 
honourable old age. 

“‘ Although the different reports of the manner of his death ap- 
pear to be fabulous, yet they agree in this, and have this true mean- 
ing, that he expired, without illness, while engaged in his art, or 
something connected with it, and that he therefore breathed out 
his life in song, like some aged swan of Apollo ||. Thus I also 
consider the anecdote of the Lacedemonian general |, who had 


* Vit. Anon. Diodorus says νίκα; ὀκτωχάιδικα. See note below. 

Ὁ Ibid. Cicero de Senectute, § 7. Wal. Max. viii- 

+ Tanta vis admonitionis inest in locis . . . . nam me ipsum huc modo venientem 
convertebat ad sese Coloneus ille locus, cujus incola Sophocles ob oculos versabatur, 
ὅς. Cic. De Finibus, V. i. 

§ Dr. Elmsley, in a note upon the Argument of the Bacche, has shown that this 
beautiful drama was first represented by the grandson of Sophocles Olymp. xctv, 4, 
B. C. 401. 

| Vit. Anon. Sophocles died Olymp. xcr11, 4, B. C. 405, aged ninety. He 
survived Euripides but a very few months. That dramatist died B. C. 406, and 
Sophocles must have died early in B. C. 405, for he was no longer alive at the ex. 
hibition of the Rane, during the Lenzan festival in that year. See Clinton’s Fast. 
Hell. 77, 78. 

Πεὶ τὸν αὐτὸν χρόνον [i. 6. in the archonship of Alexias] ἐτελεύτησε Σοφοχλῆς . - . 
ἔστη βιώσα; ἐνιεγήκοντα, γίκας δ᾽ ἔχων ὀκτωκαίδεκα. Diod. Sic. xiii. 103. So also 
Marm. Par. 

4 Vit. Anon. The general, according to this account, was Lysander. Pausanias 
tells the story somewhat differently : 

Λέγεται δὶ Σοφοκλέους τελευτήσαντο; ἐσβάλλειν als τὴν ᾿Λττικὴν Λακεδαιμονίου ς) καὶ 
σφῶν τὸν ἡγούμενον ἰδεῖν ἐπιστάντα δι Διόγυσον, κελεύειν τιμαῖς) ὅσαι καθιστήκασιν ἐπὶ ταῖς 
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entrenched the burying-ground of his fathers, and who, being 
admonished by Bacchus, appearing to him twice in a vision, to 
convey Sophocles thither and bury him, sent a herald to Athens 
for that purpose ; with several other circumstances, as clearly 
showing the extraordinary esteem in which he was held. I called 
him virtuous and holy in its proper sense®; for although his 
works all breathe the greatness, the grace, and the simplicity of 
the ancients, he is yet, of all the Grecian poets, the one whose 
feelings have the closest affinity with the spirit of our religion. 
Only one gift of nature was denied him t ; a voice harmonizing in 
song ; he could only produce and direct the melodious effusions 
of the voices of others ¢ ; and is therefore said to have abolished, as 


φιθυνῶσιγ τὴν Σειρῆνα τὴν Νίαν τιμῶν καὶ δὲ τὸ ὄναρ Σοφοκλία καὶ τὴν Σοφοκλέους ποίησιν 
ἰφαίνετο ἔχειν. Pausan. i. p. 86. 

© The character of Sophocles must not, from this glowing description of the en- 
thusiastic Schlegel, be supposed to have been entirely free from fault or shade. In 
his younger days he seems to have been addicted to intemperance in love and wine. 
Athenzusa, (xiii. 603, &c.). Cicero (De Off. i. 40). A saying of his mentioned by 
Plato (Repub. i. 3), Cicero (De Senect. xiv.), Atheneus (xii. 510), &c., whilst it 
‘confirms the charge just made, would also imply that years had cooled the turbulent 
passions of his youth :—“‘ I thank old age,” said the poet, “‘ for delivering me from 
the tyranny of my appetites.” Yet, even in his old age, the charms of Theoris and 
Archippe are reported to have been too powerful for the still susceptible dramatist 
(Athen. xiii. 592). Aristophanes, who in the Rane exhibits so much respect to 
Sophocles, then just dead, fourteen years before had accused him of having become 
avaricious : 


Ep. Πρῶτον δ᾽ ὅ τι πράττει Lopoxring, ἀνήρετο. 
Tee Εὐδαιμονῖι" πάσχει δὲ ϑαυμασ τόν. 
Ep. To τί: 
Tee "Ex τοῦ Σοφοκλέους γίγνεται Σιμιυνίδη;. 
Ep. Σιμωνίδης ; πῶς; 
“Ors, γέρων ὧν καὶ σαπρὸ;» 
Κέρδονυ ς ἕχατι κῶν ἐπὶ ῥιπὸ; πλίοι. Pax, 695, 


But this last imputation is irreconcileable with all that is known or can be inferred 

‘respecting the character of Sophocles. The old man, who was so absorbed in his 
art as to incur a charge of lunacy from the utter neglect of his affairs, could hardly 
have been a miser. A kindly and contented disposition, however blemished with 
intemperance in pleasures, was the characteristic of Sophocles ; a characteristic which 
Aristophanes himself so simply and yet so beautifully depicts in that single line— 


Ὁ 5᾽ εὐκόλος μὲν ἐνθάδ᾽, εὔκολος δ᾽ ἰκξω 
Rana, 82. 


+ Vit. Anon. 

+ Amongst the blessings of peace enumerated by the chorus (Pax, 531) are 
reckoned-——ZoponAious μέλη» which the Scholiast observes, Sts ἡδέα τὰ μέλη Lee 
φοχλίου ζο 
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far as regarded himself, * the custom which had hitherto subsisted, 
that the poet should take a part in his own piece, and to have ap- 
peared on the stage only once in the character of the blind singet 
Thamyris playing on the harp—which is another very significant 
trait 7. 

‘Inasmuch as schylus {, who had cultivated tragic poetry 
. from its original roughness till it attained the dignity of the bus- 
kin, preceded him, Sophocles stands in a historical relation to 
him, with regard to the dramatic art, in which, indeed, he was 
assisted by the undertakings of that original master; so that 
ZEschylus appears as the predecessor, who makes a sketch, So- 
phocles as the successor, who completes and perfects -it. The 
more artificial construction of the dramas of the latter is easily ob- 
served §; the shortening the choric songs in propostion to the 


* Gee above, p. 104, note, and p. 121. 

+ Vit. Anon. We are also told, that in his satyric drama entitled Nausicaa 
he appeared in the game of the ball—axpwe δὲ ἰσφαίρισεγ, ὅτε τὴν Ναυσικάαν ἔθηκε: 
upon which Schlegel remarks, ** It is a trait that speaks strongly for the uncere- 
monious manher of living among the Greeks, and for their cheerful tone of thinking, 
which knew of no stiff dignity, and admired, artist-like, grace and skill even in 
the most trifling matter, that in the play called Nausicaa, or the Washers, in the 
part where, as Homer narrates, the princess, when the washing is over, amuses herself 
by playing at ball with her maid-servants, Sophocles himself played at ball, and 
obtained great applause by the grace with which he performed this exercise. This 
great poet, this honoured citizen of Athens, he who perhaps had at that time already 
been general, came forward publicly in woman’s clothes, and as from the weakness 
of his voice he certainly could not have played the first-rate part of Nausicaa, he 
probably took the mute and inferior part of a maid-servant, in order to give to the 
representation of his work the slight ornament of his bodily agility.”"—Schlegel, 
vol. i. p. 265. 

$ Map’ Αἰσχύλῳ δὲ civ τραγῳδίαν ἔμαθε, καὶ πολλαὶ ἐκωινούργησεν by τοῖς &ywor—Vit. 
Anonym. 

§ Comparata brevi hae fabularum Sophoclis delineatione cum Eschyli a me 
data tragediarum descriptione, quisque videt, Sophoclem in iis, que ad choros 
pertinent, ab antiqua chori tragici indole in multis discessisse. Nulla est fabularum 
Sophoclis, in qua chorus primas partes sustineat, nulla in qua calamitates irruentes 
ipsum chorum attingant, sed in omnibus cum primi fabule person’ amicitie tan- 
tum vinculo conjunctus est. Fieri inde debebat, ut in carminibus non acres illos 
atque vehementes affectus, quibus in Auschyli fabulis excitatur, sed leniores animi 
sensus proderet. Non ipse terrore motus horrorem ineutit spectatorum animis, sed ἡ 
amicorum potius commiseratione tactus, spectatores quoque ad misericordiam in- 
ducit. Nec mirandum est, carmina chori, quamvis non omnino a fabule argumento 
alie’ sint, minus tamen cum eo coharere, atque interdum longius petita esse, quam 
apud Eschylum, qui choro, nisi primas, tamen alteras fabule partes demandat. 
Tandem inde quoque fieri debebat, ut chori cantibus, ab AEschylo jam brevioribus 
factis, plus adhuc a Sophocle detraheretur; Episodia contra, numero eorum aucto, 
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dialogue, the improvement of the rhythm and pure Attic diction, 
the introduction of more characters *, a more laboured complica- 
tion of the plots, a greater multiplicity of incidents, and a more 
complete unfolding of them, a more steady method of dwelling on 
all the points of an action, and the decisive ones brought out with 
greater stage effect, a more perfect rounding off of the whole, 
even when considered merely externally t. But there is some.- 
thing else in which he outshines schylus, and deserved the ἔμ. 
vour of destiny in having had such a predecessor, and having con- 
tended with him in the same subjects; I mean that inward and 
harmonious perfection of his mind, by means of which he fulfilled 


ita inter se conjuncta sunt, ut scena vel nunquam vel rarissime saltem ab actoribus 
vacua relicta, actio fabule semper procedat. Cum itaque in Eschyli fabulis uno 
episodio finito, atque histrionibus a scena digressis, cantus chori intercinentur, So- 
phocles multa in his immutare et debuit et potuit. Chori cantus sepe quidem epi- 
sodia excipiunt, quam sepissime tamen aliis quoque locis inserti sunt. Cum itaque 
apud Aschylum duo chororum genera constituerem, alterum ecorum, qui episodia 
excipiunt, alterum eorum, qui mediis actibus intercinunt, Sophoclis fabularum 
economia discrimen hoc non admittit, eoque omisso, omnes Sophoclis chori, ratione 
argumenti habita ad quatuor classes revocari possunt. Chorus enim vel rebus pro- 
speris letos animi sensus cantibus effundit, quos hymnos appellare licet, vel suos 
atque amicorum casus threnis deplorat, vel incerto adhuc rerum eventu, exspectatione 
suspensus, dubia de exitu rerum pronuntiat, vel tandem ex iis, que medo in scena 
gesta erant, philosophicas sententias petit.—Heeren de Chori Naturfi, Class. Journ. 
lix. p. 40. 

* τρεῖς δὲ [ὑποκριτὰς] καὶ cxnvoypapiay Lopoxane.—Arist. Poet. iv. 16. 

Τὸν δὲ σρίτον [ὑποχρι τὴν] Σοφοκλῆς, καὶ συνεπλήρωσεν τὴν Teayetlar——Diog. Laert. 
in Plat. 

/Eschylus did certainly introduce zhree actors into some of his later dramas, the 
Choéphoroe (v. 665—-716), for instance. But, as Tyrwhitt remarks (Arist. Poet. 
§ 2.) he doubtless borrowed the hint from Sophocles, who gained his first victory 
twelve years before the death of Aschylus. 

+ Sophocles nullam scenam, nullam personam inducit, que non ad dramatis ceco- 
nomiam pertineat. Chorus ejus nihil intercinit, quod non, secundum Horatii pree- 
ceptum, proposito conducat, et apté coheereat. Heroas suos, ut pietatis et justitia 
amantes, imitandos proponit, aut secus sentientes merito supplicio affecit——Porson. 
Prelect. p. 8. 

Sophocles, dum vulgarem loquendi usum et formulas plebeias vitare studet, 
paullo proclivior est ad duras metaphoras, contortas verborum inversiones, et ai qua 
sunt similia; quee faciunt, ut obscurior, quam par erat, subinde evadat oratio.— 
ΤΟΣ. p. 10. 

τί δ᾽; ἐν μέλεσι μάλλον ὧν εἶναι Βακχυλίδης ἕλοιο, ἢ Πίνδαρο;" καὶ ἐν τραγωδίᾳ "ων ὁ 
Χῖος, ἢ νὴ Δία Σοφοχλῆς ς ἐπειδὴ οἱ μὲν ἀδιάπτωτοι, καὶ ἐν τῷ γλαφυρῷ πάντη κικαλλι- 
γραφημ ἔγοι" ὃ δέ Πίνδαρος καὶ ὁ Σοφοκλῆς ὁτὲ μὲν οἷον πάγτα ἐἱπιφλέγυσι τῇ Popa, σβέννυνται 
δ᾽ ἀλόγως πολλάκις, καὶ πίπτυσιν ἀτυχίστατα. YH οὐδεὶς ὧν εὖ φρονῶν ἑνὸς δράματος, τῷ 
οἰδίποδος, εἰς ταὐτὸ συγθεὶς τὸ Ἴωνος ἀντιτιμήσαιτο ἰξῆς.---Ἰωοηρίηυε, 8 33. This alleged 
inequality in Sophocles seems scarcely borne out by any thing in his extant tragedies. 
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from inclination every duty necessary to beauty, and of which the 
unfettered impulse was accompanied by the clearest consciousness 
of his powers. To excel Hschylus in boldness might be im- 
possible ; but I am of opinion that Sophocles appears less bold 
only on account of his sage moderation, since he always goes to 
work with the greatest energy, and perhaps even with more con- 
tinued rigour; as a man who knows the limits by which he is 
bounded, insists on his rights within them with more confidence. 
As JEschylus likes to turn from the subject of his drama to the 
revolts of the primeval world of the Titans, so Sophocles seems to 
employ the appearance of the Gods only when absolutely neces- 
sary ; * he represented men, according to the universal consent of 
antiquity, better, that is, not more moral, or more exempt from 
failings, but more beautiful and more noble than theix prototypes, 
and while he took every thing in its more human and abvious 
sense, the higher meaning did not escape him.. According to all 
appearance he was more moderate in scenery and decorations than 
JEschylus ; he perhaps sought after more select beauties, but not 
his colossal pomp. 

“ The ancients esteemed native sweetness and grace characteristic 
of this poet, on account of which they called him the Attic bee +. 
He who has arrived at the capability of feeling this quality, may 
flatter himself that a taste for ancient art has sprung up in hin, 
since the sentimentality of the day, far from concurring in this 
opinion, would rather find much that was insupportably harsh in 
the tragedies of Sophocles, as well in what concerns the repre- 
sentation of corporal sufferings, as in the sentiments and arrange- 
ment of the incidents. 

«‘ The seven { plays which remain are certainly but few in com- 


* Aristot. Poet. iii. 4. compared with what is said of Homer in ii. 5. 

T Προσηγορεύθη δὲ Μέλιττα, διὼ 73 yAUxu.—Suidas in 209. Vit. Anon. in fin. 

$ Suidas makes the number one hundred and twenty-three. Aristophanes the 
grammarian, ene hundred and thirty, seventeen of which he deemed spurious.— 
(Suidas in Σοῷ.). 

Boeck considers both statements erroneous. It appears from the Argument to the 
Antigone, that this play was exhibited a little before the generalship of Sophocles, 
Olymp. LxxxIv, 4. B. C. 441, and that this was his thirty-second drama ; and it 
is known that Sophocles began to exhibit Ol. rxxvii1, 3. B.C. 468 Hence 
Boeck argues, that, as during the first twenty-seven years of his dramatic career he 
sproduced thirty-two tragedies, so during the remaining thirty-six years it is not 
. probable that he composed many more than that number. He therefore supposes 
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parison with the great tertility of Sophocles, as, according to some, 
he is said to have written one hundred and thirty pieces (of which 
however seventeen were declared to be spurious by Aristophanes 
the grammarian), or eighty, according to the most moderate ac- 
counts. Yet we have been so favoured by chance, that among 
these seven several are to be found which were acknowledged 
among the ancients to be his finest masterpieces ; such as the An- 
tigone, the Electra, and both Cdipuses; and they have come 
down to us with very little mutilation or corruption of the text.” 


ΕΒΙΡΙΒΕΒ was the son of Mnesarchus and Clito, of the borough 
Phlya, and the Cecropid tribe*. He was born, Olymp. Lxxv, I. 
B. C. 480, in t Salamis (whither his parents had retired during the 
occupation of Attica by Xerxes), on the very day of the Grecian 
victory near that island +. Aristophanes repeatedly imputes mean- 
ness of extraction, by the mother’s side, to Euripides §. He asserts 


that the true number is seventy or nearly so. To Iophon, the son of Sophocles, he 
refers many of the plays which bore the father’s name; others he ascribes to the fa- 
vourite grandson, Sophocles, son of Ariston hy his wife or mistress Theoris. With 
respect to Iophon, we learn from Aristophanes that the elder Sophocles was supposed 
to have composed many of his dramas : 

Ov, πρίν γ᾽ ὧν τὀφωντ᾽, ἀπολαβὼν αὐτὸν μόνον» 

"Arey Σοφοκλίες, ὅ τι ποιεῖ xwewriowe Rana, 79. 
Where the Scholiast remarks, Κωμωλεῖται Ἰοξῶν ὃ υἱὸς Σοφιχλίους we ta τοῦ πατιὸς 
λέγων. 

The resalt of Boeck’s investigations is, that of the one hundred and six dramas 
whose titles remain, only twenty-six can, with any certainty, be assigned to the elder 
Sophocles. See chaps. viii, ix, and xi, in the Excerpta from Boeck’s Dissertation, 
Miscell. Greec. Dramat. Grant, Cambridge. 

* Diog. Laert. ii. 45. The Life by Thom. Magister. The anonymous Life 
published by Elmsley. Suidas in Ειιπ. 

+ The poet is said to have been much attached to the place of his nativity, and to 
have frequently resided there. ‘‘ Philochorus refert,”? says Aulus Gellius, “in in- 
suli Sdlamine speluncam esse tetram et horridam, quam nos vidimus, in qua Euri- 
pides tragerdias scriptitarit.”"—Noct. Att. xv- 20. 

Ζ Ἡμίρᾳ καθ᾽ ἥν δι Ἕλληνες ἐναυμάχουν ἐν Σαλαμῖν.. Plutarch. Symp. viii. 1. 
Suidas in Εὐμπ.---Οἰδεῖα relate that our poet was born on the day that the Greeks 
gained the battle of the Euripus, and that he was thence surnamed Euripides. 


§ Προπκηληκιζομίγας δρωσ᾽ ὑμᾶς ὑ πὸ 
Εὐριπίδου, τοῦ τῆς AayavomwAntpiag—Lhesmoph. 386. 
Again, speaking of Euripides, the female orator says— 


ΓΑγρι γὰρ ἡμᾶς» υ γυναῖκες, δρᾷ κακὰ; 
“AS ἐν ἀγρίοισι τοῖς λαχάνοις αὐτὸ; τεαρεΐ s— 455. 
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that she was a herb-seller ; and, according to Aulus Gellius*, Theo- 
pompus confirms the Comedian’s sarcastic insinuations. Philo- 
chorus, on the contrary, in a work no longer extant, endeavoured 
to prove that the mother of our poet was a lady of noble ancestry Τ. 
Whatever one or both his parents might originally have been, the 
costly education which the young Euripides received intimates a 
certain degree of wealth and consequence ag then at least possessed 
by his family. The pupil of Anaxagoras, Protagoras, and Prodicus 
(an instructor so notorious for the extravagant terms which he de- 
manded for his lessons 1), could not have been the son of persons 
at that time very mean or very poor. In early life, we are told 
that his father made him direct his attention chiefly to gymnastic 
exercises §, and that in his seventeenth year he was crowned in the 
Eleusinian and Thesean contests ||. It does not appear, however, 


Dicwopolis, in the Acharnians, among his other requests, says to Euripides— 
Σκάνδικά μοι δός, μητρόθεν δεδεγμένο;.---478. 
The same insinuation is more obscurely conveyed in the Equites— 


Nix. πῶς ay οὖν ποτε 
Εἴποιμ᾽ ἄν αὐτὸ δῆτα κομψενριπικῶςΣ 
Anes Μή μοι yey μή μοι) μή διασκανδίκισῆ g—V. 17. 
And in the Rana— 


Aicy: "Ἄληθες, ὦ παὶ ris ἀρονραίας δεοῦ ;---840. 


* Euripidis poete matrem Theopompus agrestia olera vendentem victum quesisse 
dicit.—Noct. Att. xv. 20. 

Ἵ Οὐκ ἀληθές δὲ, ὡς λαχανόπωλις ἡ μήτη; αὐτοῦ" κιὶ γὰρ σῶν σφόδρα εὐγενῶν itdyyave,: 
ws ἀποδείχγυσι Φιλόχορος. Suidas in Evgx.—-Moschopulus also, in his Life of Euri- 
pides, quotes this testimony of Philochorus. A presumptive argument in favour of 
the respectability of Euripides, in regard to birth, is given in Atheneus, {x. 424); 
where he tells us, Qivoy douy τε παρὰ τοῖς ἀρχαίοις oi evyevioraros παῖδες ; a fact 
which he instances in the son of Menelaus, and in Euripides ; who, according to 
Theophrastus, officiated when a boy as cupbearer to a chorus composed of the most 
distinguished Athenians, in the festival of the Delian Apollo. 

+ From the sum which he required as the price of his tuition, Prodicus was called 
πιγτηχκογτόδραχ xo; According to Philostratus (Vit: Soph. in Prodico) his disciples 
were of the highest rank—2viyveve δὲ οὗτος τοὺς εὐπατρίδας τῶν γέωγ, SLC. 

8 The scholiast memoirs of Euripides ascribe this determination of the father to an 


oracle, which was given him when his wife was pregnant of the future dramatist, 
wherein he was assured that the child 


Sete ee ee tee is κλέος ἐσθλὸν dpevon ᾿ 
Καὶ σεεφέων ἱερῶν γλυκερὴν χάριν ἀμφιβαλεῖτα ι- 
This he interpreted of gymnastic glory and garlands. 
{| Mnesarchus, roborato exercitatoque filii sui corpere, Olympiam certaturum inter 
athictas pueros deduxit. Ac primo quidem in certamen per ambiguam atatem rece- 
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that Euripides was ever actually a candidate in the Olympian 
games. The genius of the young poet was not dormant whilst he 
was occupied in these mere bodily accomplishments ; and even at 
this early age he is said to have attempted dramatic composition *. 
He seems to have also cultivated a natural taste for painting t. 
Some of his pictures were long afterwards preserved at Megara. 
At length, quitting the gymnasium, he applied himself to philo- 
sophy and literature. Under the celebrated rhetorician Prodicus, 
one of the instructors of Pericles, he acquired that oratorical skill 
for which his dramas are so remarkably distinguished {; and from 
Anaxagoras he imbibed those philosophical notions which are oc- 
casionally brought forward in his works δ, Here too Pericles was 


ptus non est- Post Eleusinio et Thesewo certamine pugnavit οἱ coronatus cst.— 
Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. xv. 20. 
.* Aul. Gell. Noet. Att. xv. 20. 

+ Thom. Magister. in Vit. So also Vit. Anonym. et Vit. Moechop. 

-$ Ibid. It is on this account that Aristophanes tauntingly terms him ποιητὴν ;4- 
μωτίων dixayixwy. Pax, 534. He likewise repeatedly ridicules him for his ἀντι- 
λογίαιγ) λογισμοί, and orpspai, (Ranw, 775),—his πιριπατοὶ, coPicpura, &c- CQuinc- 
tilian, however, in comparing Sophocles and Euripides, strongly recommends the lat- 
ter to the young pleader as an excellent instructor : 

Sed longe clarius illustraverunt hoc opus Sophocles atque Euripides; quorum in 

dispari dicendi via uter sit poeta melior, inter plurimos quaritur. Idque ego sane, 
quoniam ad presentem materiam nihil pertinet, injudicatum relinquo. Illud quidem 
nemo non fateatur necesse est, iis, qui se ad agendum comparant, utiliorem longe Eu- 
ripidem fore. Namque is et in sermone (quod ipsum reprehendunt, quibus gravitas 
et cothurtus et sonus Sophoclis videtur esse sublimior) magis accedit oratorio ge- 
neri: et sententiis densus, et in iis, que a sapientibus tradita sunt, pene ipsis par, et 
in'dicendo ac respondendo cyilibet eorum, qui fuerunt in foro diserti, comparandus. 
In affectibus vero cum omnibus mirus, tum in iis, qui miseratione constant, facile 
precipuus, Hiunc et admiratus maxime est (ut swpe testatur) et secutus, quam- 
quam in opere diverso, Menander.—Inst. Orat. x. 1, 67. 
-2 Cicero, too, was a great admirer of Euripides, perhaps mare particularly 90 for the 
oratasical excellence commended by Quinctilian. We are told by Hephestion, 
(πα: Δ.) that Ὃ Pupesioe Κικέρων, Μήδειαν Εὐῤριπίδον ἀναγινώσκων, ly Φορείῳ Φερόμενος 
ἀπεγμήθη viv κεφαλὴν. ‘He was no less a favourite with his brother Quintus, who 
ip aletter to Tiro, after quoting a line from this poet, adds: ‘“ Cui tu quantum cre- 
daa, nescio. Ego certe singulos ejus versus, singula ejus testimonia puto.””—Epist. 
ad Divers. xvi. 8, 

§ It may not be amiss to adduce a few instances of the Anaxagorea of Euripides, 
referring the reader to Valcknaer’s Diatribe, iv, v, vi, and Bouterwek De Philo- 
sophia Euripidea, published in Miscell. Grec. Dramat. p. 183, &¢. Grant, Cam- 
bridge. 

a cacxagoras-termed the sun a μύδρον διώπυρον ; to this opinion allusion is made 
Orestes, 971, where see Porson’s note. The. cause of the overflowing of the Nile 
was a problem much agitated amongst the ancient philosophers. Anaxagoras 
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this occasion he was the third with a play entitled Pleiades. In 
Olymp. Lxxxiv, 4. B.C. 441, he won the prise®. In Olymp. 
Lxxxvil, 2. B. C. 431, he was third with the Medea, the Phi- 
loctetes, the Dictys, and the Therisia, a satyric dramat. His 
competitors were Euphorion and Sophocles. He was first with 
the Hippolytus, Olymp. Lxxxvi11, 1. B. C. 428 }, the year of his 
master Anaxagoras’s death: second, Olymp. xc1, 2. B. C. 41a, 
with the Alezander (or Paris), the Palamedes, the Troades, and. 
the Sisyphus, a satyric drama§. It was in this contest that 
Xenocles was first ||. 

Two years after this the Athenians sustained the total loss of 
their armament before Syracuse. In his narration of this disaster 
Plutarch gives an anecdote 4, which, if true, bears a splendid tes- 
timony to the high estimation in which Euripides was then held. 
Those amongst the captives, he tells us, who could repeat any 
portion of that poet’s works, were treated with kindness, and even 
set at liberty. The same author also informs us that Euripides 
honoured the soldiers who had fallen in that siege with a funereal 
poem, two lines of which he has preserved. 

The Andromeda was exhibited Olymp. xc11, 1. B. C. 412", 
the Orestes, Olymp. xc111, 1. B. C. 408 ++. Soon after this time 
the poet retired into Magnesia {+}, and from thence into Macedonia, 
to the court of Archelaus. As in the case of Eschylus, the motives 
for this self-exile are obscure and uncertain. We know, indeed, 
that Athens was by no means the most favourable residence for 
distinguished literary merit. The virulence of rivalry raged un- 
checked in a licentious democracy, and the caprice of a petulant 
multitude would not afford the most satisfactory patronage to a 


The audience rose in a fury, and were for driving the actor and drama from the 
stage, until Euripides, coming forward, begged them to wait the catastrophe of the 
piece, when the panegyrizer of money would meet with the fate he deserved. 

* Arundel Marble, No. 61. 

+ Argum. in Medeam. 

+ Arg. in Hippol. Iophon was second; Ion third. 

§ lian V. H. ii. 8. The year in which the disastrous Sicilian expedition was 
undertaken. : 

ἢ See above, p. 24. 

4 Plutarch in Nicia. 

*® Schol. Rane, 63. 

+f Schol. Orest. 371. 

+t Vit. Anonym. 
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his fellow-disciple. With Socrates, who had studied under the 
same master, Euripides was on terms of the closest intimacy ; and 
from him he derived those moral gnome so frequently interwoven 
into his speeches and narrations. Indeed Socrates was even sus- 


pected of largely assisting the tragedian in the composition of his 
plays *. 

Euripides began his public career, as a dramatic writer, Olymp. 
ΕΧΧχι, 2. B. C. 455 +, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. On 


ascribed the river's increase to the melting of the snows in Ethiopia; in which solu- 
tion he was followed, says Diodorus Siculus (i. p. 46), by his disciple Euripides. 
The same philosopher was of opinion that the father was the real parent of the 
child, whilst the mother was but the recipient and nurturer of the embryo infant 
(Aristotle περὶ Ζώων γενίσιως). This doctrine is thus explicitly declared by the pupil, 


Tari μὲν ἰφυτιυσίν pat, on δ᾽ ἵτοιτε παῖς, 
τὸ σπέρμ᾽ ἄρυρα παραλαβῶσ' ἄλλω πάρα.---Οταείεκ, 545. 


In the fragments of this tragedian may be found many other dicta of his master ; 
as, that air and earth are the producing causes of all things ; that the deity is avre- 
φυὴς, ἄς. In allusion to this notion respecting air, Euripides is made to invoke 
ἀιθὴρ, ἐμὸν βόσχημα,, as one of his peculiar gods (Rane, 892). 

* Laertinus (in Socrat.) has preserved a couplet, which punningly brings this 
charge : 

Φρύγες ton) καινὸν δεῶμα τῷ τ᾽ Ἐυριπίδυ, 
Ὧι καὶ τὰ Φρύγαν ὑποτίθησι Σωκράτης. 


Allusion is made to the same imputation in a line of Antiphanes (Athen. iv. 134) 
'O τὰ κιφάλαια συγγράφων Ἑδριπίδη : 


where κιφάλαια are the sententious sayings which Socrates was reputed to have, 
furnished. Elian (Var. Hist. ii. 13.) states that Socrates seldom went to the 
theatre except to see some new tragedy of Euripides performed. 

+ Arundel Marble, No. 61. 

The immediate cause which determined Euripides to relinguish the study of 
philosophy as the professed occupation of his life, and devote himself to tragic 
composition, is said to have been the imminent danger which his master Anax- 
agoras had incurred from advancing certain philosophical tenets. Yet, notwith- 
standing all his caution in that respect, the Poet did not escape the attacks of 
Athenian sycophancy. Many years after this the celebrated line in the Hippolytus 
involved him in a charge of impiety; as we may gather from the following pemage 
in Aristotle’s Rhetoric (iii. 15): "Ados, εἶ γέγονε κρίσις wowsp Εὐριπίδης πρὸς ‘Tyalvorre 
iy τῇ ᾿Αντιδόσει κατηγορῶντα, we ἀσεβῶς, ὃς γ᾽ ποίησε κελεύων ἐπιορκεῖν" 


Ἡ γλῶσσ᾽ ὀμώμοχ᾽, ἡ δὲ φρὴν ἀνώμοτο;. 


ἔφη yao, αὐτὸν ἀδικιῖν τὸς ix τῷ Διονυσιακῶ ἀγῶνος κρίσεις εἷς ταὶ δικαστήρια εἴγοντα" 
ἐκεῖ γὰρ αὐτὸν διδωκέναι λόγον, ἥ δωώφειν, εἰ βώλεται κατηγορεῖν. 

A similar perverseness in imputing to the Poet himeelf sentiments which. 
to the character represented, is mentioned by Seneca (Epist. 115). Euripides had 
put into the mouth of Belletophon, in a play so called, a glowing eulogy on riches. 
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this occasion he was the third with a play entitled Pleiades. In 
Olymp. txxxrv, 4. B.C. 441, he won the prize®. In Olymp. 
Lxxxvi1, 2. B. C. 431, he was third with the Medea, the Phi- 
loctetes, the Dictys, and the Therista, a satyric dramat. His 
competitors were Euphorion and Sophocles. He was first with 
the Hippolytus, Olymp. Lxxxvii1, 1. B. C. 428 }, the year of his 
master Anaxagoras’s death: second, Olymp. xc1, 2. B. Ὁ. 4la, 
with the Alexander (or Paris), the Palamedes, the Troades, and 
the Sisyphus, a satyric drama§. It was in this contest that 
Xenocles was first ||. 

Two years after this the Athenians sustained the total loss of 
their armament before Syracuse. In his narration of this disaster 
Plutarch gives an anecdote ¥, which, if true, bears a splendid tes- 
timony to the high estimation in which Euripides was then held. 
Those amongst the captives, he tells us, who could repeat any 
portion of that poet’s works, were treated with kindness, and even 
set at liberty. The same author also informs us that Euripides 
honoured the soldiers who had fallen in that siege with a funereal 
poem, two lines of which he has preserved. 

The Andromeda was exhibited Olymp. xci1, 1. B. C. 412**, 
the Orestes, Olymp. xc111, 1. B. C. 408 ++. Soon after this time 
the poet retired into Magnesia ζ ζ, and from thence into Macedonia, 
to the court of Archelaus. As in the case of schylus, the motives 
for this self-exile are obscure and uncertain. We know, indeed, 
that Athens was by no means the most favourable residence for 
distinguished literary merit. The virulence of rivalry raged un- 
checked in a licentious democracy, and the caprice of a petulant 
multitude would not afford the most satisfactory patronage to a 


The audience rose in a fury, and were for driving the actor and drama from the 
stage, until Euripides, coming forward, begged them to wait the catastrophe of the 
piece, when the panegyrizer of money would meet with the fate he deserved. 

* Arundel Marble, No. 61. 

+ Argum. in Medeam. 

Φ Arg. in Hippol. Iophon was second; Ion third. 

8 Elian V. H. ii. 8. The year in which the disastrous Sicilian expedition was 
undertaken. 

| See above, Ὁ. 24. 

q Plutarch in Nicia. 

89 Schol. Rane, 63. 

++ Schol. Orest. 371. 

++ Vit. Anonym. 
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his fellow-disciple. With Socrates, who had studied under the 
same master, Euripides was on terms of the closest intimacy ; and 
from him he derived those moral gnome so frequently interwoven 
into his speeches and narrations. Indeed Socrates was even sus- 


pected of largely assisting the tragedian in the composition of his 
plays*. 

Euripides began his public career, as a dramatic writer, Olymp. 
Lxxx1, 2. B. C. 455 +, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. On 


secribed the river's increase to the melting of the snows in Ethiopia; in which solu- 
tion he was followed, says Diodorus Siculus (i. p. 46), by his disciple Euripides. 
The same philosopher was of opinion that the father was the real parent of the 
child, whilst the mother was but the recipient and nurturer of the embryo infant 
(Aristotle περὶ Ζώων yevicews). This doctrine is thus explicitly declared by the pupil, 


Trig μὲν ἰφύτευσίν et, σὴ δ᾽ ἔσιιτε παῖς, 
τὸ σπέρμ᾽ doupa παραλαβῶσ' ἄλλω πάρα.---Ὅταβίεξ, 545. 


In the fragments of this tragedian may be found many other dicta of his master ; 
as, that air and earth are the producing causes of all things ; that the deity is αὐτο- 
gunc, ἄς. In allusion to this notion respecting air, Euripides is made to invoke 
ἀιθὴρν ἱμὸν βόσκημα. as one of his peculiar gods (Rane, 892). 

ν᾿ Laertins (in Socrat.) has _ Preserved ἃ couplet, which punningly brings this 
charge : 

Φρύγις tor) καινὸν διᾶμα ter’ Evpnidy, 
“Qs καὶ τὼ Φρύγαν ὑποτίθησι Σωκράτης. 


Allusion is made to the same imputation in a line of Antiphanes (Athen. iv. 134) 
Ὃ τὸ κιφάλαια συγγράφων Eopinidn : 


where κιφάλαια are the sententious sayings which Socrates was reputed to have, 
furnished. Elian (Var. Hist. ii. 13.) states that Socrates seldom went to the 
theatre except to see some new tragedy of Euripides performed. 

+ Arundel Marble, No. 61. 

The immediate cause which determined Euripides to relinguish the study of 
philosophy as the professed occupation of his life, and devote himself to tragic 
composition, is said to have been the imminent danger which his master Anax- 
agoras had incurred from advancing certain philosophical tenets. Yet, hotwith- 
standing all his caution in that respect, the Poet did not escape the attacks of 
Athenian sycophancy. Many years after this the celebrated line in the Hippalytus 
involved him in a charge of impiety; as we may gather from the following passage 
in Aristotle’s Rhetoric (iii. 15): “Addog, εἶ γίγονε κρίσις" ὥσπερ Εὐριπίδης πρὸς ᾿Ὑγιαίνοντα 


iv τῇ ᾿Αντιδόσει κατηγορῶντα, ὡς ἀσεβῶς, ὃς γ᾽ ἰποίησε κελεύων ἐπιορκεῖγ" 
Ἡ γλῶσσ᾽ ὀμώμοχ᾽, ἡ δὲ φρὴν ἀνώμοτο;. 


ἔφη yap, αὐτὸν ἀδικιῖν τὸς ix τῷ Aiovucians ἀγῶγος κρίσεις εἷς ταὶ δικαστήρια ayorre® 
ἰκεῖ γὰρ αὐτὸν δεδωκίναι λόγον, ἥ δώσειν, εἰ βύλεται κατηγορεῖν. 

' A similar perverseness in imputing to the Poet himeelf sentiments’ which. belonged 
to the character represented, is mentioned by Seneca (Epist. 115). Euripides had 
put into the mouth of Bellerophon, in a play so called, a glowing eulogy on riches. 
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this occasion he was the third with a play entitled Pleiades. In 
Olymp. txxxiv, 4. B.C. 441, he won the prize*. In Olymp. 
Lxxxvil, 2. B. C. 431, he was third with the Medea, the Phi- 
loctetes, the Dictys, and the Therista, a satyric dramat. His 
competitors were Euphorion and Sophocles. He was first with 
the H:ppolytus, Olymp. yxxxvii1, 1. B. C. 428 f, the year of his 
master Anaxagoras’s death: second, Olymp. xc1, 2. B. C. 413, 
with the Alexander (or Paris), the Palamedes, the Troades, and. 
the Sisyphus, a satyric drama§. It was in this contest that 
Xenocles was first ||. 

T'wo years after this the Athenians sustained the total loss of 
their armament before Syracuse. In his narration of this disaster 
Plutarch gives an anecdote 4, which, if true, bears a splendid tes- 
timony to the high estimation in which Euripides was then held. 
Those amongst the captives, he tells us, who could repeat any 
portion of that poet’s works, were treated with kindness, and even 
set at liberty. The same author also informs us that Euripides 
honoured the soldiers who had fallen in that siege with a funereal 
poem, two lines of which he has preserved. 

The Andromeda was exhibited Olymp. xci, 1. B. C. 412°**, 
the Orestes, Olymp. xci11, 1. B. C. 408++. Soon after this time 
the poet retired into Magnesia tt, and from thence into Macedonia, 
to the court of Archelaus. As in the case of Eschylus, the motives 
for this self-exile are obscure and uncertain. We know, indeed, 
that Athens was by no means the most favourable residence for 
distinguished literary merit. The virulence of rivalry raged un- 
checked in a licentious democracy, and the caprice of a petulant 

multitude would not afford the most satisfactory patronage to a 


The audience rose in a fury, and were for driving the actor and drama from the 
stage, until Euripides, coming forward, begged them to wait the catastrophe of the 
piece, when the panegyrizer of money would meet with the fate he deserved. 

* Arundel Marble, No. 61. 

+ Argum. in Medeam. 

Φ Arg. in Hippol. TIophon was second; Ion third. 

8 lian V. H. ii. 8. The year in which the disastrous Sicilian expedition was 
undertaken. . 

{| See above, p. 24. 

q Plutarch in Nicia. 

*® Schol. Ranz, 63. 

++ Schol. Orest. 371. 

ἘΣ Vit. Anonym. 
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his fellow-disciple. With Socrates, who had studied under the 
same master, Euripides was on terms of the closest intimacy ; and 
from him he derived those moral gnome so frequently interwoven 
into his speeches and narrations. Indeed Socrates was even sus- 


pected of largely assisting the tragedian in the composition of his 
plays*. 

Euripides began his public career, as a dramatic writer, Olymp. 
Lxxx1, 2. B. C. 455 +, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. On 


ascribed the river's increase to the melting of the snows in Ethiopia; in which solu. 
tion he was followed, says Diodorus Siculus (i. p. 46), by his disciple Euripides. 
The same philosopher was of opinion that the father was the real parent of the 
child, whilst the mother was but the recipient and nurturer of the embryo infant 
(Aristotle περὶ Ζώων γιγίσιως). This doctrine is thus explicitly declared by the pupil, 


Πατὴρ μὲν ἰφυτιυσέν μεν on δ᾽ ἔτικτε παῖς» 
τὸ σπέρμ᾽ ἄρωρα παραλαβῶσ' ἄλλω πάρα.---Οταδίεκ, 545. 


In the fragments of this tragedian may be found many other dicta of his master ; 
as, that air and earth are the producing causes of all things ; that the deity is av're- 
gun, ἄς. In allusion to this notion respecting air, Euripides is made to invoke 
ἀιθὴρ) ἐμὸν βόσκημα, as one of his peculiar gods (Rane, 892). 

* Laertius (in Socrat.) has preserved a couplet, which punningly brings this 
charge : 

Φρύγες tori καιιὸν dane τῷ τ᾿ Ἐὐριπίδυ; 
"Qs καὶ τὼ Φρύγαν ὑποτίθησι Σωκράτης. 


Allusion is made to the same imputation in a line of Antiphanes (Athen. iv. 134) 
ὋὉ τὸ κιφάλαια συγγράφων Ἑδ ιπίδη : 


where κιφάλαια are the sententious sayings which Socrates was reputed to have, 
furnished. Elian (Var. Hist. ii. 13.) states that Socrates seldom went to the 
theatre except to see some new tragedy of Euripides performed. 

+ Arundel Marble, No. 61. 

The immediate cause which determined Euripides to relinquish the study of 
philosophy as the professed occupation of his life, and devote himself to tragic 
composition, is said to have been the imminent danger which his master Anax- 
agoras had incurred from advancing certain philosophical tenets. Yet, δον». 
standing all his caution in that respect, the Poet did not escape the attacks of 
Athenian sycophancy. Many years after this the celebrated line in the Hippolytus 
involved him in a charge of impiety; as we may gather from the following passage 
in Aristotle’s Rhetoric (iii. 15): “Addog, εἰ γίγονε κρίσις" ὥσπερ Εὐριπίδης πρὸς ‘Tyralvorce 


iv τῇ ᾿Αντιδόσει κατηγορῶντα, ὡς ἀσεβές ὃς γ᾽ ἐποίησε κελεύων ἐπιορχεῖγ" 
Ἡ γλῶσσ᾽ ὁμώμοχ᾽, ἡ δὲ φρὴν ἀνώμοτοι. 


ἔφη yao, αὐτὸν ἀδικεῖν τὸς ἐκ τῷ Διονυσιακῶ ἀγῶγος κρίσεις εἷς ca’ δικαστήρια γοντα" 
ἐκεῖ γὰρ αὐτὸν δεδωκέναι λόγον, ἥ δώσειν, εἰ βύλεται κατηγορεῖν. 

ΙΑ similar perverseness in imputing to the Poet himself sentiments which. 

to the character represented, is mentioned by Seneca (Epist. 115). Euripides had 
put into the mouth of Bellerophon, in a play so called, a glowing culogy on riches. 
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this occasion he was the third with a play entitled Pleiades. In 
Olymp. uxxxiv, 4. B. C. 441, he won the prise*. In Olymp. 
Lxxxvil, 2. B. C. 431, he was third with the Medea, the Phi- 
loctetes, the Dictys, and the Therista, a satyric dramat. His 
competitors were Euphorion and Sophocles. He was first with 
the Hppolytus, Olymp. Lxxxvi11, 1. B. C. 428 }, the year of his 
master Anaxagoras’s death: second, Olymp. xc1, 2. B. C. 413, 
with the Alexander (or Paris), the Palamedes, the Troades, and. 
the Sisyphus, a satyric drama§. It was in this contest that 
Xenocles was first ||. 

T'wo years after this the Athenians sustained the total loss of 
their armament before Syracuse. In his narration of this disaster 
Plutarch gives an anecdote 4, which, if true, bears a splendid tes- 
timony to the high estimation in which Euripides was then held. 
Those amongst the captives, he tells us, who could repeat any 
portion of that poet’s works, were treated with kindness, and even 
set at liberty. The same author also informs us that Euripides 
honoured the soldiers who had fallen in that siege with a funereal 
poem,. two lines of which he has preserved. 

The Andromeda was exhibited Olymp. xc11, 1. B. C. 412°°, 
the Orestes, Olymp. xc111, 1. B. C. 408 ++. Soon after this time 
the poet retired into Magnesia {{, and from thence into Macedonia, 
to the court of Archelaus. As in the case of schylus, the motives 
for this self-exile are obscure and uncertain. We know, indeed, 
that Athens was by no means the most favourable residence for 
distinguished literary merit. The virulence of rivalry raged un- 
checked in a licentious democracy, and the caprice of a petulant 
multitude would not afford the most satisfactory patronage to a 


The audience rose in a fury, and were for driving the actor and drama from the 
stage, until Euripides, coming forward, begged them to wait the catastrophe of the 
piece, when the panegyrizer of money would meet with the fate he deserved. 

* Arundel Marble, No. 61. 

+ Argum. in Medeam. 

ΖΦ Arg. in Hippol. Iophon was second; Ion third. 

8 lian V. H. ii. 8. The year in which the disastrous Sicilian expedition was 
undertaken. 

ἢ See above, Ὁ. 24. 

q Plutarch in Nici. 

86 Schol. Ranz, 63. 

++ Schol. Orest. 371. 

tt Vit. ‘Anonym. 
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his fellow-disciple. With Socrates, who had studied under the 
same master, Euripides was on terms of the closest intimacy ; and 
from him he derived those moral gnome so frequently interwoven 
into his speeches and narrations. Indeed Socrates was even sus- 


pected of largely assisting the tragedian in the composition of his 
plays *. | 

Euripides began his public career, as a dramatic writer, Olymp. 
Lxxx1, 2. B. C. 455 1, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. On 


secribed the river's increase to the melting of the snows in Ethiopia; in which solu- 
tion he was followed, says Diodorus Siculus (i. p. 46), by his disciple Euripides. 
The same philosopher was of opinion that the father was the real parent of the 
child, whilst the mother was but the recipient and nurturer of the embryo infant 
(Aristotle περὶ Ζώων yrvicews). This doctrine is thus explicitly declared by the pupil, 


Taig μὲν ἰφυτευσίν pat, on δ᾽ ἵτωιτε παῖς, 
τὸ σπέρμ᾽ doupa παραλαβῶσ' ἄλλω πάρα.---Οταδίει, 545. 


In the fragments of this tragedian may be found many other dicta of his master ; 
as, that air and earth are the producing causes of all things ; that the deity is avro- 
unc, ἄς. In allusion to this notion respecting air, Euripides is made to mvoke 
ἀιθὴρυ ἐμὸν βόσκημα, as one of his peculiar gods (Rane, 892). : 

* Laertius (in Socrat.) has preserved a couplet, which punningly brings this 
charge: ᾿ . 

Φρύγες ἐστὶ καιιὸν δεῶμα τ τ᾽ Εὐριπίδυ, 
ὯΙ καὶ τὰ Φρύγαν ὑποτίθησι Σωκράτης. 


Allusion is made to the same imputation in ἃ line of Antiphanes (Athen. iv. 134) 
Ὃ τὸ κιφάλαια συγγράφων Eopinidn : 


where κιφάλαια are the sententious sayings which Socrates was reputed to have, 
furnished. Slian (Var. Hist. ii. 13.) states that Socrates seldom went to the 
theatre except to see some new tragedy of Euripides performed. OS 
+ Arundel Marble, No. 61. 
The immediate cause which determined Euripides to relinquish the study of 
philosophy as the professed occupation of his life, and devote himself to tragic 
composition, is said to have been the imminent danger which his master Anax- 
agoras had incurred from advancing certain philosophical tenets. Yet, hRotwith- 
standing all his caution in that respect, the Poet did not eacape the attacks of 
Athenian sycophancy. Many years after this the celebrated line in the Hippolytus 
involved him in a charge of impiety; as we may gather from the following passage 
in Aristotle’s Rhetoric (iti. 15): "Addog, af γέγονε κρίσις ὥσπερ Εὐριπίδης πρὸς “Lytalvovres 
iv τῇ ᾿Αντιδόσει κατηγορῦνταν ὡς ἀσεβές) ὅς γ᾽ ἰποίησε κελεύων ἐπιορκεῖγ" ; 


Ἡ γλῶσσ᾽ ὀμώμοχ᾽, ἡ δὲ φρὴν ἀνώμοτος. 


ἔφη γὰρ, αὐτὸν ἀδικεῖν τὼς ix τῷ Διογυσιακῇ ἀγῶγος κρίσεις εἷς σαὶ δικαστήρια ayorre® 
ἐκεῖ γὰρ αὐτὸν δεδωκέναι λόγον, ἥ δώσειν, εἰ βύλεται κατηγορεῖν. 

“Α similar perverseness in imputing to the Poet himeelf sentiments which belonged 
to the character represented, is mentioned by Seneca (Epist. 115). Euripides had 
put into the mouth of Belletophon, in a play so called, a glowing eulogy on riches. 
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this occasion he was the third with a play entitled Pleiades. In 
Olymp. txxxiv, 4. B. C. 441, he won the prize*. In Olymp. 
Lxxxvu1, 2. B. C. 431, he was third with the Medea, the Phi- 
loctetes, the Dictys, and the Theriste, a satyric dramat. His 
competitors were Euphorion and Sophocles. He was first with 
the Hippolytus, Olymp. yxxxviu1, 1. B. C. 428 {, the year of his 
master Anaxagoras’s death: second, Olymp. xc1, 2. B. C. 413, 
with the Alexander (or Paris), the Palamedes, the Troades, and. 
the Sisyphus, a satyric drama§. It was in this contest that 
Xenocles was first ||. 

T'wo years after this the Athenians sustained the total loss of 
their armament before Syracuse. In his narration of this disaster 
Plutarch gives an anecdote 4, which, if true, bears a splendid tes- 
timony to the high estimation in which Euripides was then held. 
Those amongst the captives, he tells us, who could repeat any 
portion of that poet’s works, were treated with kindness, and even 
set at liberty. The same author also informs us that Euripides 
honoured the soldiers who had fallen in that siege with a funereal 
poem,. two lines of which he has preserved. 

The Andromeda was exhibited Olymp. xc11, 1. B. C. 4125, 
the Orestes, Olymp. xc111, 1. B. C. 408 ++. Soon after this time 
the poet retired into Magnesia { +t, and from thence into Macedonia, 
to the court of Archelaus. As in the case of ischylus, the motives 
for this self-exile are obscure and uncertain. We know, indeed, 
that Athens was by no means the most favourable residence for 
distinguished literary merit. The virulence of rivalry raged un- 
checked in a licentious democracy, and the caprice of a petulant 
multitude would not afford the most satisfactory patronage to a 


The audience rose in a fury, and were for driving the actor and drama from the 
stage, until Euripides, coming forward, begged them to wait the catastrophe of the 
piece, when the panegyrizer of money would meet with the fate he deserved. 

* Arundel Marble, No. 61. 

+ Argum. in Medeam. 

~ Arg. in Hippol. Iophon was second; Ion third. 

8 lian V. H. ii. 8. The year in which the disastrous Sicilian expedition was 
undertaken. 

| See above, Ὁ. 24. 

q Plutarch in Nicia. 

*® Schol. Rane, 63. 

++ Schol. Orest. 371. 

tt Vit. Anonym. 
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his fellow-disciple. With Socrates, who had studied under the 
same master, Euripides was on terms of the closest intimacy ; and 
from him he derived those moral gnome so frequently interwoven 
into his speeches and narrations. Indeed Socrates was even sus- 
pected of largely assisting the tragedian in the composition of his 
plays *. 

Euripides began his public career, as a dramatic writer, Olymp. 
LXxx1, 2. B. C. 455 +, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. On 


ascribed the river’s increase to the melting of the snows in AEthiopia; in which solu- 
tion he was followed, says Diodorus Siculus (i. p. 46), by his disciple Euripides. 
The same philosopher was of opinion that the father was the real parent of the 
child, whilst the mother was but the recipient and nurturer of the embryo infant 
(Aristotle περὶ Ζώων γιγίσιως). This doctrine is thus explicitly declared by the pupil, 


Tarig μὲν ἰφύτευσίν μεγ on δ᾽ ἔτιοιτε παῖς, 
τὸ σπέρμ᾽ ἄρωρα παραλαβῶσ' ἄλλω πάρα.---Οταδίει, 545. 


In the fragments of this tragedian may be found many other dicta of his master ; 
as, that air and earth are the producing causes of all things ; that the deity is αὐ το- 
guns, ἄς. In allusion to this notion respecting air, Euripides is made to imvoke 
ἀιθὴρ» ἐμὸν βόσκημα. as one of his peculiar gods (Rane, 892). 

bd Leertins (in Socrat.) has | Preserved a couplet, which punningly brings this 
charge : 

Φρύγες ἐσεὶ καινὸν δεῶμα τῶ τ᾽ Ἑυὐριπίδυ, 
"Qs καὶ τὰ Φρύγαν ὑποτίθησι Σωκράτης. 


Allusion is made to the same imputation in a line of Antiphanes (Athen. iv. 194.) 
ὋὉ ta κιφάλαια συγγράφων Eopinidn : 


where κιφάλαια are the sententious sayings which Socrates was reputed to have, 
furnished. lian (Var. Hist. ii. 13.) states that Socrates seldom went to the 
theatre except to see some new tragedy of Euripides performed. 

+ Arundel Marble, No. 61. 

The immediate cause which determined Euripides to relinquish the study of 
philosophy as the professed occupation of his life, and devote himself to tragic 
composition, is said to have been the imminent danger which his master Anax- 
agoras had incurred from advancing certain philosophical tenets. Yet, notwith- 
standing all his caution in that respect, the Poet did not escape the attacks of 
Athenian sycophancy. Many years after this the celebrated line in the Hippolytus 
involved him in a charge of impiety; as we may gather from the following passage 
in Aristotle’s Rhetoric (iii. 15): “AdAog, εἱ γέγονε κρίσιρ' ὥσπερ Εὐριπίδης πρὸς ᾿Ὑγιαίνοντω 


by σῇ ᾿Αντιδόσει καφηγορῶνσα, ὡς ἀσεβῶς. ὅς γ᾽ ἱποίησε κελεύων ἐπιορχεῖγ" 
Ἡ γλῶσσ᾽ ὀμώμοχ᾽ 9 ἦι δὲ φρὴν ἀνώμοτος. 


ἔφη ad αὐτὸν ἀδικεῖν τὸς in σῷ Asoyvucians ἄγῶγος κρίσει. εἷς ταὶ δικαστήρια γοντα" 
ἐκεῖ γὰρ αὐτὸν διδωκίγαι λόγον, ἥ ἥ δώσειν, εἰ βύλεται κατηγορεῖν. 

- A similar perverseness in imputing to the Poet himeelf sentiments which. 
to the character represented, is mentioned by Seneca (Epist. 115). Euripides had 
put into the mouth of Bellerophon, in a play so called, a glowing culogy on riches. 
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this occasion he was the third with a play entitled Pleiades. In 
Olymp. txxxiv, 4. B.C. 441, he won the prize®*. In Olymp. 
Lxxxvil, 2. B. C. 431, he was third with the Medea, the Phi- 
loctetes, the Dictys, and the Therista, a satyric dramat. His 
competitors were Euphorion and Sophocles. He was first with 
the Hippolytus, Olymp. Lxxxvi1l, 1. B. C. 428 }, the year of his 
master Anaxagoras’s death: second, Olymp. xc1, 2. B. C. 41a, 
with the Alexander (or Paris), the Palamedes, the Troades, and. 
the Sisyphus, a satyric drama§. It was in this contest that 
Xenocles was first ||. 

Two years after this the Athenians sustained the total loss of 
their armament before Syracuse. In his narration of this disaster 
Plutarch gives an anecdote J, which, if true, bears a splendid tes- 
timony to the high estimation in which Euripides was then held. 
Those amongst the captives, he tells us, who could repeat any 
portion of that poet’s works, were treated with kindness, and even 
set at liberty. The same author also informs us that Euripides 
honoured the soldiers who had fallen in that siege with a funereal 
poem, two lines of which he has preserved. 

The Andromeda was exhibited Olymp. xc11, 1. Β. Ο. 412", 
the Orestes, Olymp. xc111, 1. B. C. 408 ++. Soon after this time 
the poet retired into Magnesia ¢}, and from thence into Macedonia, 
to the court of Archelaus. As in the case of Eschylus, the motives 
for this self-exile are obscure and uncertain. We know, indeed, 
that Athens was by no means the most favourable residence for 
distinguished literary merit. The virulence of rivalry raged un- 
checked in a licentious democracy, and the caprice of a petulant 
multitude would not afford the most satisfactory patronage to a 


The audience rose in a fury, and were for driving the actor and drama from the 
stage, until Euripides, coming forward, begged them to wait the catastrophe of the 
piece, when the panegyrizer of money would meet with the fate he deserved. 

* Arundel Marble, No. 61. 

+ Argum. in Medeam. 

Φ Arg. in Hippol. Iophon was second; Ion third. 

8 lian V. H. ii. 8. The year in which the disastrous Sicilian expedition was 
undertaken. . . 

{| See above, p. 24. 

q Plutarch in Nicia. 

*® Schol. Ranz, 63. 

tt Schol. Orest. 371. 

$+ Vit. Anonym. 
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his fellow-disciple. With Socrates, who had studied under the 
same master, Euripides was on terms of the closest intimacy ; and 
from him he derived those moral gnome so frequently interwoven 
into his speeches and narrations. Indeed Socrates was even sus- 
pected of largely assisting the tragedian in the composition of his 
plays *. 

Euripides began his public career, as a dramatic writer, Olymp. 
LXxxi, 2. B. C. 455 1, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. On 


sacribed the river’s increase to the melting of the snows in Ethiopia; in which solu- 
tion he was followed, says Diodorus Siculus (i. p. 46), by his disciple Euripides. 
The same philosopher was of opinion that the father was the real parent of the 
child, whilst the mother was but the recipient and nurturer of the embryo infant 
(Aristotle περὶ Ζώων yevicews). This doctrine is thus explicitly declared by the pupil, 


Πατὴρ μὲν ἰφύτευσίν pat, σὴ δ᾽ ἔτιιτε παῖς, 
τὸ σπίρμ᾽ ἄρωυρα παραλαβῶσ᾽ λλυ wapa.—Orestes, 545. 


In the fragments of this tragedian may be found many other dicta of his master ; 
as, that air and earth are the producing causes of all things ; that the deity is avro- 
φυὴς, ἄς. In allusion to this notion respecting air, Euripides is made to invoke 
GsOhp, ἐμὸν βόσκημα. as one of his peculiar gods (Rane, 892). 

* Laertius (in Socrat.) has preserved a couplet, which punningly brings this 
charge : 

Φρύγες tor) καινὸν δεῶμα τῷ τ᾽ Evpenide, 
ὯΙ καὶ σὰ Φρυγαν ὑποτίθησι Σωκράτης. 


Allusion is made to the same imputation in a line of Antiphanes (Athen. iv. 134.) 


Ὃ τὰ κιφάλαια συγγράφων Ἑὺ ιπίδη : 


where κιφάλαια are the sententious sayings which Socrates was reputed to have, 
furnished. lian (Var. Hist. ii. 13.) states that Socrates seldom went to the 
theatre except to see some new tragedy of Euripides performed. 

+ Arundel Marble, No. 61. 

The immediate cause which determined Euripides to relinquish the study of 
philosophy as the professed occupation of his life, and devote himself to tragic 
composition, is said to have been the imminent danger which his master Anax- 
agoras had incurred from advancing certain philosophical tenets. Yet, notwith- 
standing all his caution in that respect, the Poet did not escape the attacks of 
Athenian sycophancy. Many years after this the celebrated line in the Hippolytus 
involved him in s charge of impiety; as we may gather from the following passage 
in Aristotle’s Rhetoric (iii. 15): "ADAoz, εἶ viyore npiosg? wowsp Εὐριπίδης xpos “‘Tyabrorve 
iy τῇ ᾿Αντιδόσει κατηγορῶνταν ὡς ἀσεβᾶς» ὅς γ᾽ ἰποίησε χελεύων ἐπιορχεῖγ" 

Ἡ γλῶσσ᾽ ὀμώμοχ᾽, ἡ δὲ φρὴν ἀνώμοτος. . 
ἔφη yep, αὐτὸν ἀδικεῖν tag ix oo Διονυσιακὰ ἀγῶνος κρίσεις εἷς ταὶ δικαστήρια αἴ γογτα" 
ἱκεῖ γὰρ αὐτὸν δεδωκέναι λόγον, ἥ δώσειν, εἰ βώλεται κατηγορεῖν. 

A similar perverseness in imputing to the Poet himself sentiments which belonged 
to the character represented, is mentioned by Seneca (Epist. 115). Euripides had 
put into the mouth of Bellerophon, in s play so called, a glowing eulogy on riches. 
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this occasion he was the third with a play entitled Pleiades. In 
Olymp. txxxiv, 4. B. C. 441, he won the prize®*. In Olymp. 
Lxxxviu1, 2. B. C. 431, he was third with the Medea, the Phi- 
loctetes, the Dictys, and the Theriste, a satyric dramat. His 
competitors were Euphorion and Sophocles. He was first with 
the Hippolytus, Olymp. Lxxxvi11, 1. B. C. 428 f, the year of his 
master Anaxagoras’s death: second, Olymp. xc1, 2. B. C. 413, 
with the Alexander (or Paris), the Palamedes, the Troades, and. 
the Sisyphus, a satyric drama§. It was in this contest that 
Xenocles was first ||. 

Two years after this the Athenians sustained the total loss of 
their armament before Syracuse. In his narration of this disaster 
Plutarch gives an anecdote J, which, if true, bears a splendid tes- 
timony to the high estimation in which Euripides was then held. 
Those amongst the captives, he tells us, who could repeat any 
portion of that poet’s works, were treated with kindness, and even 
set at liberty. The same author also informs us that Euripides 
honoured the soldiers who had fallen in that siege with a funereal 
poem, two lines of which he has preserved. 

The Andromeda was exhibited Olymp. xc11, 1. B. C. 412°, 
the Orestes, Olymp. xc111, 1. B. C. 408 ++. Soon after this time 
the poet retired into Magnesia { ¢, and from thence into Macedonia, 
to the court of Archelaus. As in the case of Aeschylus, the motives 
for this self-exile are obscure and uncertain. We know, indeed, 
that Athens was by no means the most favourable residence for 
distinguished literary merit. The virulence of rivalry raged un- 
checked in a licentious democracy, and the caprice of a petulant 
multitude would not afford the most satisfactory patronage to a 


The audience rose in a fury, and were for driving the actor and drama from the 
stage, until Euripides, coming forward, begged them to wait the catastrophe of the 
piece, when the panegyrizer of money would meet with the fate he deserved. 

* Arundel Marble, No. 61. 

+ Argum. in Medeam. 

+ Arg. in Hippol. Iophon was second; Ion third. 

§ lian V. H. ii. 8. The year in which the disastrous Sicilian expedition was 
undertaken. : ] . 

ἢ See above, p. 24. 

q Plutarch in Nicia. 

*® Schol. Ranz, 63. 

++ Schol. Orest. 371. 

ἘΣ Vit. Anonym. 
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high-minded and talented man. Report, too, insinuates that 
Euripides was unhappy in his own family. His first wife, Melito, 
he divorced for adultery ; and in his second, Cherila, he was not 
more fortunate on the same score*. Envy and enmity amongst 
his fellow-citizens, infidelity and domestic vexations at home, 
would prove no small inducements for the poet to accept the in- 
vitations of Archelaus +. In Macedonia he is said to have written 
a play in honour of that monarch, and to have inscribed it with 
his patron’s name, who was so pleased with the manners and 
abilities of his guest as to appoint him one of his ministers ¢. No 
further particulars are recorded οὗ Euripides, except a few apo- 
cryphal anecdotes and apophthegms. His death§, which took 
place Olymp. xc111, 2. B. C. 406, was, like that of Aschylus, in 
its nature extraordinary. Either from chance or malice, the aged 
dramatist was exposed to the attack of some ferocious hounds, and 
by them so dreadfully mangled as to expire soon afterwards in his 
seventy-fifth year. | ες 
The Athenians entreated Archelaus to send the body to the 
poet’s native city for interment. The request was refused ; and, 


* Ibid. To the Poet’s unhappiness in his matrimonial] connexions Aristophanes 
refers (Ranz, v. 1045, &c.): where Euripides, accounting for the disinclination of 
Eschylus to adopt love stories as the subject of his dramas, says, 

Ou yelp ixiy τῆς "Adpotirn; δέν cote 
To which the stern old Tragedian answers, 
μηδέ γ᾽ ἐπείη" 
᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐπὶ σόι τοῖ καὶ «τοῖς σοῖσιν πολλὴ WodAR ᾿πικαθοῖτο- 
Ὥστε γε κἀυτόν σε κατ᾽ dy ἔβαλεν. 


And Bacchus continues, ὦ 


γὴ τὸν Δία τῶῦτό γε" τοι δή. 
“A γὰρ ἐς τὰς ἀλλοτρίας ἐποίεις, αὐτός σότοισιν ERANY Noe 


Eurip. Venus has no power o’er thee. 
S@sch. Nor may she ever have ! o’er thee and thine 

Great be her sway. ’*T'was she that brought thee here. 
Bacch. ’Tis even so; for whatsoe’er thou’st feign’d 

Respecting others, thou’st thyself experienced.— Dunster. 


+ Perhaps, too, the prosecution mentioned in p. 136, note, might have had some 
share in producing this determination to quit Athens. 

$ Vit. Anonym. 
_ § Ibid. Hemesianax Colophonius (Athen. xiii. 598). Ovid, Ibis, 595. . Aul. 
Gell. Noct. Attic. xv. 20. Val. Max. ix. 12. Pausanias (i. p. 3). seems to doubt 
the truth of the common account. Dionysius Byzantius expressly denies it 
(Anthol. iii. 36). 
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with every demonstration of grief and respect, Euripides was 
buried at Pella. A cenotaph, however, was erected to his memory 
at Athens, bearing the following inscription : 


Μνῆμα μὲν “EAAds ἅπασ᾽ Εὐριπίδου" ὀστέα δ᾽ ἴσχει 
Ty Μακεδών' ἡ γὰρ δέξατο τέρμα βίου. 

Πατρὶς δ᾽ Ἑλλάδος Ἑλλὰς ᾿Αθῆναι" πλεῖστα δὲ Μουσας 
Tégas, ἐκ πολλῶν καὶ τὸν ἔπαινον ἔχει. 


«« Φ If we consider Euripides by himself, without any comparison 
with his predecessors ; if we select many of his best pieces, and 
some single passages of others, we must bestow extraordinary praise 
upon him. On the other hand, if we view him in connexion with 
the history of his art ; if in his pieces we always regard the whole, 
and particularly his object, as generally displayed in those which 
have come down to us, we cannot forbear blaming him strongly, 
and on many accounts. There are few writers of whom so much 
good and so much ill may be said with truth. His mind, to whose 
ingenuity there were no bounds, was exercised in every intellectual 
art; but this profusion of brilliant and amiable qualities was not 
governed in him by that elevated seriousness of disposition, or that 
rigorous and artist-like moderation which we revere in schylus 
and Sophocles. He always strives to please alone, careless by 
what means. Hence he is so unequal to himself. He sometimes 
has passages overpoweringly beautiful, and at other times sinks 
into real lowness of style. With all his faults, he possesses asto- 
nishing ease and a sort of fascinating charm. 

“1 We have some cutting sayings of Sophocles concerning Euri- 
pides, although the former was so void of all the jealousy of an 
artist, that he mourned over the death of the latter, and, in a piece 
which he shortly afterwards brought on the stage, did not allow 
his actors the ornament of a garland. I hold myself justified in 
applying to Euripides particularly, those accusations of Plato 
against the tragic poets, that they gave up men too much to the 
power of the passions, and made them effeminate, by putting im- 
moderate lamentations into the mouth of their heroes, because their 
groundlessness would be too clear if referred to his predecessors. 


* Schlegel, vol. i. pp. 198, ἄς. 
+ Atheh. xiii. 557. 604. Thon. Magister. in Vit. Eurip. 
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high-minded and talented man. Report, too, insinuates that 
Euripides was unhappy in his own family. His first wife, Melito, 
he divorced for adultery ; and in his second, Cherila, he was not 
more fortunate on the same score*. Envy and enmity amongst 
his fellow-citizens, infidelity and domestic vexations at home, 
would prove no small inducements for the poet to accept the in- 
vitations of Archelaus +. In Macedonia he is said to have written 
a play in honour of that monarch, and to have inscribed it with 
his patron’s name, who was so pleased with the manners and 
abilities of his guest as to appoint him one of his ministers t+. No 
further particulars are recorded of Euripides, except a few apo- 
cryphal anecdotes and apophthegms. His death δ, which took: 
place Olymp. xc111, 2. B. C. 406, was, like that of Aischylus, in, 
its nature extraordinary. Either from chance or malice, the aged , 
dramatist was exposed to the attack of some ferocious hounds, antl , 
by them so dreadfully mangled as to expire soon afterwards in his Υ 
seventy-fifth year. ast Ἂς 
The Athenians entreated Archelaus to send the body to the a 
poet’s native city for interment. The request was refused ; and,, 


* Ibid. To the Poet’s unhappiness in his matrimonial connexions topo 
refers (Ranz, v. 1045, &c.): where Euripides, accounting for the disinclination oft, 


Eschylus to adopt love stories as the subject of his dramas, says, are 
Ou yelp imi tig ᾿Αφροδέτη; δέν cot . ὶ i 
To which the stern old Tragedian answers, on κι: 
ηδέ γ᾽ ἐπείη ἡ 
"AN ἐπὶ σόι τοι καὶ τοῖς σοῖσιν πολλὴ πολλὼ ᾿πικαθοὶτο- "74 
Ὥστε ys κἀυτόν σε κατ᾽ dy ἔβαλεν. " ἴῳ 
Aud Bacchus continues, — Nee 
νὴ σὸν Δία τῶτό γε" τοι δή. ly 
“A yep ἐς rag ἀλλοτρίας ἐποίεις, αὐτός τύότοισιν ERANY NG Nene 
Eurip. Venus has no power o’er thee. Ἂν 
f&sch. Nor may she ever have ! o’er thee and thine 4 me 
Great be her sway. °T'was she that brought thee here. Ὡς Ἢ 
Bacch. ’Tis even so; for whatsoe’er thou’st feign’d _ Neg 
Respecting others, thou’st thyself experienced. — Dunster. δὰ a 
+ Perhaps, too, the prosecution mentioned in p. 136, note, might have hed. hey Peet 
share in producing this determination to quit Athens. Ny that 


+ Vit. Anonym. Yd ny 

§ Ibid. Hemesianax Colophonius (Athen. xiii. 598). Ovid, Ibis, 595.4 An, 
Gell. Noct. Attic. xv. 20. Val. Max. ix. 12. Pausanias (i. p. 3) seems. be th 
the truth of the common account. Dionysius Byzantius expressly denile bo 


(Anthol. iii. 36). OF te, 
ἦι 
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with every demonstrafion of grief and respect, Euripides was 
buried at Pella. A cemotaph, however, was erected to his memory 
at Athens, bearing the following inscription : 


Myypa μὲν “BAAR ἅνασ᾽ Εὐριπίδου" ceria δ᾽ ἴσχει 
Γῆ Maxsdoiv> 3 γὰρ δέξατο τέρμα (βίου. 

Ilzrpis & “EAAdéog “EAAds ᾿Αϑῆἔναι" πλεῖστα δὲ Mivoa;s 
Τέρψας, ἐκ πολλῶν καὶ τὸν ἔκαινον ἔχει. 


“° If we consider Euripides by himself, without any comparison 
with his predecessors ; if we select many of his best pieces, and 
some single passages of others, we must bestow extraordinary praise 
won him. On the other hand, if we view him in connexion with 
the history of his art ; if in his pieces we always regard the whole, 
ad prticularly his object, as generally displayed in those which 
lave come down to us, we cannot forbear blaming him strongly, 
διὰ αἱ many accounts. There are few writers of whom so much 
goed and so much ill may be said with truth. His mind, to whose 
Igmity there were no bounds, was exercised in every intellectual 
at; bat this profusion of brilliant and amiable qualitics was not 
geen in him by that elevated seriousness of disposition, or that 
igus snd artist-like moderation which we revere in -Fschylus 
πὲ fshocles. He always strives to please alone, careless by ἢ 
πες Hence he is so unequal to himself. He sometimes 
hes μπορεῖ overpoweringly beautiful, and at other times sinks 
ml lowness of style. With all his faults, he possesses asto- 
Wing ease ancl a sort of fascinating charm. 
“‘tWehave some cutting sayings of Sophocles concerning Euri- 
Ma though the former was sv void of all the jealousy of an 
Wt he he mourned over the death of the latter, and, in a piece 
Wehbe thortly afterwards brought on the stage, did not allow 
Nate the ornament of a garland. I hold myself justified in 
Shits to Euripides particularly, those accusations οἱ δὰ 
Με ὺ, tragic poets, that they gave up men too muc 
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The jeering attacks of Aristophanes are well known, but have not 
always been properly estimated and understood. Aristotle brings 
forward many important causes for blame; and * when he calls 
Euripides the most tragic of poets, he by no means ascribes to 
him the greatest perfection in the Tragic art generally; but he 
means, by this phrase, the effect which is produced by unhappy 
catastrophes ; since he immediately subjoins, ‘although he does 
not arrange the rest well.’ Lastly, the Scholiast on Euripides 
contains many short and solid critiques on single plays, among which 
may possibly be preserved the judgments of the Alexandrian cri- 
tics ; of whom Aristarchus, by his soundness and acuteness, de- 
served that his name should be proverbially used to signify a 
genuine critic. 

“In Euripides we no longer find the essenceof ancient Tragedy 
pure and unmixed ; its characteristic features are already partly 
elfaced. t These consist principally in the idea of destiny which 
reigns in them, in ideal representation, and the importance of the 
Chorus. 

“Τῆς idea of destiny had indeed come down to him from his pre- 
decessors as his inheritance, and a belief in it is inculcated by him, 
according to the custom of the tragedians ; but still, in Euripides, 
destiny is seldom considered as the invisible spirit of all poetry, 
the fundamental thought of the Tragic world. { We shall see that 
this idea may be taken in a severe or mild point of view ; and that 
the gloomy fearfulness of destiny, in the course of a whole trilogy, 
clears up, till it indicates a wise and good Providence. Euripides, 
on the other hand, drew it down from the regions of infinity, and, 
in his writings, inevitable necessity often degenerates into the ca- 
price of chance. Hence he can no longer direct it to its proper 
aim, namely, that of elevating, by its contrast, the moral free-will 
of man. Very few of his pieces depend on a constant combat 
against the dictates of destiny, or an equally heroic subjection to 
them. His men, in general, suffer because they must, and not be- 
cause they are willing. 

« The contrasted subordination of ideal loftiness of character and 


“4 Kal ὁ Εὐριπίδη;) εἰ καὶ τὰ ἄλλα μὴ aot οἰκονομεῖν ἀλλὰ τραγικώτατός γε τῶν ποιητῶν 
Φαίνεται.-τὶ τἱδίοί. Poet. χὶϊι. 10. 

+ See below, Schlegel on “ The Essence of Greek Tragedy.” 

+ Ibid. 
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passion, which in Sophocles, as well as in the graphic art of the 
Greeks, we find observed in this order, are in him exactly reversed. 
In his plays passion is the most powerful ; his secondary eare is 
for character, and if these endeavours Jeave him sufficient room, 
he seeks now and then to bring in greatness and dignity, but more 
frequently amiability. 

“1 has already been laid down, that the dramatis persone of a 
tragedy cannot be all alike free from faults, as otherwise hardly 
any strife could take place among them, and consequently. there 
could be no complication of plot. But Euripides has, according 
to the doctrine of Aristotle *, frequently represented his personages 
as bad without any necessity ; for example, Menelaus in the 
Orestes. Tradition, hallowed by popular belief, reported great 
crimes of many ancient heroes ; but Euripides, from his own free 
choice, falsely imputes to them traits at once mean and malicious. 
More especially, it is by no means his object to sepresent the race 
‘of heroes as pre-eminent above the present one by their mighty 
stature ; but he rather takes pains to fill up or to arch over the chasm 
between his contemporaries and that wondrous olden time, and 
secretly to espy the gods and heroes of the other side in their un- 
dress ; against which sort of observation, as the saying goes, no 
man, however great, can be proof. His manner of representation, 
as it were, presumes to be intimate with them: it does not draw 
the supernatural and the fabulous into the circle of humanity 
(which is what we praised in Sophocles), but into the limits of an 
imperfeet individual. This is what Sophocles meant, when he 
said, that he himself represented men as they should be, Euripides 
as they were. Not as if his own characters could always be held 
up as patterns of irreproachable behaviour ; his saying referred to 
their igeal loftiness of character and manners. It seems to bea 
design of Euripides always to remind his spectators, ‘ See, those 
beings were men ; they had just such weaknesses, and acted from 
exactly the same motives that you do—that the meanest among you 
does.’ Hence he paints with great delight the weak sides and 
moral failings of his personages ; nay, more, he even makes them 
exhibit them in frank self-confessions. They frequently are not 
only mean, but boast of it as if it must be so. 


® Poet. xy. 7. and xxvi. 31. 
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<‘ In his dramas the chorus is generally an unessential ornament ; 

its songs are often altogether episodical, without reference to the 
action ; more glittering than energetic or really inspired. ‘The | 
chorus,’ says Aristotle *, ‘ must be considered as one of the actors, 
and as a part of the whole ; it must endeavour to assist the others ; 
not as Euripides, but as Sophocles employs it.’ The ancient comic 
writers enjoyed the privilege of sometimes making the chorus ad- 
dress the audience in their own name ; this was called a Parabasis, 
and was, as I shall show, suitable to the genius of their branch of the 
art. Although it by no means belongs to tragedy, yet Euripides, 
according to the testimony of Julius Pollux, often employed it, 
and so far forgot himself in it, that in the piece called The Daugh- 
ters of Danaus, he made the chorus, consisting of women, use 
grammatical forms which belonged to the masculine gender alone. 
Thus our poet took away the internal essence of tragedy, and in- 
jured the beautifl symmetry of its exterior structure. He gene- 
rally sacrifices the whole to parts; and in these again he rather 
_ seeks after extraneous attractions than genuine poetic beauty. 

“In the music of the accompaniments he adopted all the innova- 
tions of which Timotheus was the author, and selected those mea- 
sures. which are most suitable to the effeminacy of his poetry +. He 
acted in a similar way as regarded prosody ; the construction of 
his verses is luxuriant, and approaches irregularity. This melting 
and unmanly turn would indubitably, on a closer examination, 
show itself in the rhythm of his choruses. 

“‘ He everywhere superfluously brings in those merely corporeal 
charms, which Winkelmann calls a flattery of the coarse outward 
sense ; every thing which is stimulating, or striking, or, in a word, 
which has a lively effect, without any real intrinsic value for the 
mind and the feelings. 

“« He strives after effect in a degree which cannot be conceded 

even to a dramatic poet. Thus, for example, he seldom lets any 
opportunity escape of having his personages seized with sudden 
and groundless terror ; his old men always complain of the in- 
firmities of old age, and are particularly given to mount, with 


* Poet. xviii. 2]. 


1 Plutarch περὶ Movg., &c. p. 2. p. 795. To this style of music Aristophanes bit- 
terly alludes, Ranz, 1304, ἃς. 
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‘tottering knees, the ascent from the orchestra to the stage, which 
frequently too represented the declivity of a mountain, while they 
lament their wretchedness. His object throughout is emotion, for 
the sake of which he not only offends against decorum, but sacri- 
fices the connexion of his pieces. He is forcible in his delineations 
of misfortune; but he often lays claim to our pity, not for some 
internal pain of the soul, a pain too retiring in its nature, and 
borne in a manly manner, but for mere corporeal suffering. He 
likes to reduce his heroes to a state of beggary ; makes them suffer 
hunger and want, and brings them on the stage with all the exte- 
rior signs of indigence, covered with rags, as Aristophanes so hu- 
morously throws in his teeth in the Acharnians*, 

‘‘ Euripides had visited the schools of the philosophers Τ ; (he was 
a scholar of Anaxagoras, not of Socrates, as many have erroneously 
asserted, with whom he was connected by acquaintance alone ;) 
and takes a pride in alluding to all sorts of philosophical theories ; 
in my opinion, in a very imperfect manner, so that one cannot 
understand these instructions unless one knows them beforehand. 
He thinks it too vulgar to believe in the Gods in the simple way 
of the common people, and therefore takes care, on every oppor- 
tunity, to insinuate something of an allegorical meaning, and to 
give the world to understand what an equivocal sort of creed he 
has to boast of. We can distinguish in him a twofold personage: 
the poet, whose productions were dedicated to a religious solemnity, 
who stood under the protection of religion, and must therefore 
honour it on that account likewise ; and the sophist, with philoso- 
phical pretensions, who, in the midst of the fabulous miracles con- 
nected with religion, from which he drew the subjects of his pieces, 
endeavoured to bring out his sceptical opinions and doubts. While, 
on the one hand, he shakes the foundations of religion, on the other 
he plays the part of a moralist ; in order to become popular, he ap- 
plies to the heroic age what would hold good only of the social rela- 
tions of his contemporaries. He strews up and down a multitude of 
moral maxims—maxims in which he contradicts himself—that are 
generally trite and often entirely false. With all this ostentation of 
morality, the intention of his pieces, and the impression which on the 
whole they produce, is sometimesextremely immoral. It is related of 


* Acharn. 410—448, + See above, pp. 135 and 136. 
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him®*, that he made Bellerophon come on the stage with a contempt- 
ible. panegyric on riches, in which he preferred them before every 
domestic joy ; and said, at last, ‘If Venus (who had the epithet 
of golden) shone like gold, she would indeed deserve the love of 
men.’ The audience enraged at this, raised a great tumult, and 
were proceeding to stone the actor as well as the poet. Euripides 
on this rushed forward, and exclaimed, ‘ Wait patiently till the 
end ; he will fare accordingly.’ Thus also he is said to have ex- 
cused himself against the accusation, that his Ixion spoke too abo- 
minably and blasphemously, by replying that, in return, he had 
not concluded the piece without making him revolve on the wheel. 
But this shift of poetic justice, to atone for the representation of 
wickedness, does not take place in all his dramas. The bad fre- 
quently escape ; lies and other knavish tricks are openly taken into 
protection, especially when he falsely attributes to them noble mo- 
tives. He has also got great command of that treacherous sophistry 
of the passions which gives things only one appearance. The fol- 
lowing verse is notorious for its apology for perjury ; indeed it 
seems to express what casuists call mental reservation : 


Tt ‘ My tongue took an oath, but my mind is unsworn.’ 


In the connexion in which this verse is spoken, it may indeed 
be justified, as far as regards the reason for which Aristophanes 
ridicules it in so many ways; but still the formula is pernicious, 
on account of the turn which may be given it. Another sentiment 
of Euripides $: ‘It is worth while. committing injustice for the 
sake of empire ; in other things it is proper to be just,’ was con- 
tinually in the mouth of Cesar likewise, in order to make a wrong 
application of it. 

“‘ Seductive enticements to the enjoyment of sensual love, were 
another article of accusation against Euripides among the ancients. 
Thus, for example, it must excite our indignation, when Iecuba, 
in order to stir up Agamemnon to punish Polymnestor, reminds 
-him of the joys Cassandra had afforded him ; who having been taken 
in war, was his slave, according to the law of the heroic ages: she is 
. willing to purchase revenge for a murdered son, by consenting to, 
and ratifying the degradation of a daughter who is still alive. This 


* See above, p. 136. + Hippol. 608. + Pheeniss. 534. 
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poet was the first to take for the principal subject of a drama, the 
wild passion of a Medea, or the unnatural love of a Phedra* ; as, 
otherwise, it-may be easily understood from the manners of the 
Ancients, why love, which among them was far less ennobled by 
delicate feelings, played merely a subordinate part in their earlier 
tragedies. Notwithstanding the importance imparted to female 
characters, he is notorious for his hatred to women ; and it cannot 
be denied that he brings out a great multitude of sayings concern- 
ing the weaknesses of the female sex, and the superiority of men, 
as well as a great deal drawn from his experience in domestic re- 
lations, by which he doubtlessly intended to pay court to the men, 
who, although they did not compose the whole of the public to 
which he addressed himself, yet formed the most powerful portion 
of it. A cutting saying, as well as an epigram of Sophocles Τ, have 
been handed down to us, in which he explains the pretended hatred 
of Euripides for women, by supposing that he had had the oppor- 
tunity of learning their frailty through his own unhallowed desires. 
In the whole of Euripides’ method of delineating women, we may 
perceive indeed great susceptibility even for the more lofty charms 
of womanly virtue, but no real respect. 

“‘ That independent freedom in the method of treating the story, 
which was one of the privileges of the Tragic art, frequently, in 
Euripides, degenerates into unbounded caprice. It is well known 
that the fables of Hyginus, which differ so much from the relations 
of other writers, are partly extracted from his pieces. As he often 
overturned what had hitherto been well known and generally re- 
ceived, he was obliged to use prologues {, in which he announces 
the situation of affairs according to his acceptation, and makes 
known the course of events. Lessing, in his Dramaturgte, has 
expressed the extraordinary opinion, that this is a proof of progress 


* Rane, 1043—1053. See above, p. 138, note. 

+ Athen. xiii. p. 558. Ib. p. 605. 

+ See the amusing scene in Aristophanes (Ranz, 1177, &c. and before, v. 945.) 
— Porson thus accounts for the employment of such prologues by Euripides :— 
Quod enim singula, que in fabule progressu accidunt, pradicit, studio perspicuitatis 
tribuendum est. Neque a verisimilitudine abhorret, alios ejusdem seculi tragicos, 
propter hujusmodi defectum, parum ab auditoribus intellectos aliquando fuisse; εἰ 
hoc incommodum metuentem Euripidem, in alteram partem poti'\s peccasse, et ni- 
mium claritati dedisse. Cogitate enim et de industria, consilio non casu, hoc eum 
factitasse manifestum est ; quippe qui nullam unquam fabulam sine hwjusmodi pro- 
logo ediderit. Et licet a Comicis ob hoc ipsum derideretur, instituto suo ita pertina- 
citer adhzrebat, ut avelli ncquiverit.—Prelect. in Eurip. pp, 8 and 9. 
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him*, that he made Bellerophon come on the stage with a contempt- 
ible. panegyric on riches, in which he preferred them before every 
domestic joy ; and said, at last, ‘If Venus (who had the epithet 
of golden) shone like gold, she would indeed deserve the love of 
men.’ The audience enraged at this, raised a great tumult, and 
were proceeding to stone the actor as well as the poet. Euripides 
on this rushed forward, and exclaimed, ‘ Wait patiently till the 
end ; he will fare accordingly.’ Thus also he is said to have ex- 
cused himself against the accusation, that his Ixion spoke too abo- 
minably and blasphemously, by replying that, in return, he had 
not concluded the piece without making him revolve on the wheel. 
But this shift of poetic justice, to atone for the representation of 
‘wickedness, does not take place in all his dramas. The bad fre- 
quently escape ; lies and other knavish tricks are openly taken into 
protection, especially when he falsely attributes to them noble mo- 
tives. He has also got great command of that treacherous sophistry 
of the passions which gives things only one appearance. The fol- 
lowing verse is notorious for its apology for perjury ; indeed it 
seems to express what casuists call mental reservation : 


Tt ‘ My tongue took an oath, but my mind is unsworn.’ 


In the connexion in which this verse is spoken, it may indeed 
be justified, as far as regards the reason for which Aristophanes 
ridicules it in so many ways; but still the formula is pernicious, 
on account of the turn which may be given it. Another sentiment ° 
of Euripides +: ‘It is worth while. committing injustice for the κα 
sake of empire ; in other things it is proper to be just,’ was con- 3 
tinually in the mouth of Cesar likewise, in order to make a wrong: 
application of it. 

““ Seductive enticements to the enjoyment of sensual love, w 
another article of accusation against Euripides among the ancients; 
Thus, for example, it must excite our indignation, when Hecuba 
in order to stir up Agamemnon to punish Polymnestor, remi 
/him of the joys Cassandra had afforded him ; who having been 
in war, was his slave, according to the law of the heroic ages: she 
. willing to purchase revenge for a murdered son, by consenting 
and ratifying the degradation of a daughter who is still alive. 
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* See above, p. 136. + Hippol. 608. | + Pheniss. 534. 
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poet was the first to take for the principal subject of ἃ drama, the 
wild passion of a Medea, or the unnatural ieve of a Phadra * ; as, 
otherwise, it may be easily understood from the manners of the 
Ancients, why love, which among thein wis fur jess ennobled by 
delicate feelings, played merely a subordinate part in their carlier 
tragedies. Notwithstanding the importance imparted to female 
characters, he is notorious for hix hatred to women; and it cannot 
. be denied that he brings out a great multitude of sayings concern- 
ing the weaknesses of the female sex, and the superiority of men, 
as well as a great deal drawn from his experience in domestic re- 
lations, by which he doubtlessly intended to pay court to the men, 
‘who, although they did not compose the whole of the public to 
i which he addressed himself, yet formed the most powerful portion 
of it. Α cutting saying, as well as an epigram of Sophocles t, have 
been handed down to us, in which he explains the pretended hatred 
of Euripides for women, by supposing that he had had the oppor- 
tunity of learning their frailty through his own unhallowed desires. 
In the whole of Euripides’ method of delineating women, we may 
perceive indeed great susceptibility even for the more lofty charms 
of womanly virtue, but no real respect. 

“That independent freedom in the method of treating the story, 
which was one of the privileges of the Tragic art, frequently, in 
Euripides, degenerates into unbounded caprice. It is well known 
that the fables of Hyginus, which differ so much from the relations 
of other writers, are partly extracted from his pieces. As he often 
overturned what had hitherto been well known and generally re- 
ceived, he was obliged to use prologues ἢν in which he announces 
the situation of affairs according to his acceptation, and makes 
known the course of events. Lessing, in his Dramaturgie, has 
expressed the extraordinary opinion, that this is ἃ proof of progress 


* Rane, 1043—1053. Sce above, p. 133, nate. 
+ Athen. xiii. p. 558. Ib. p. 605. 
+See the amusing scene in Aristophanes (Ran, 1177, ἄς. and betore, v. 945.) 
18 ~Feem thus accounts for the employment of such prologues by Euripides :— 
@im singula, qua in fabule progressu accidunt, pridicit, studio perspicuitatis 
eet. Neque a verisimilitudine abhorret, ulios cjusdem seculi tragico® 
hujusmodi defectum, parum ab auditoribu> intellcctos aliquando fuisse; εἰ 
keommodum metuentem Euripidem, in alieran: partem poti » peceasse, Εἴ ΠΙ- 
daritati dedisse. Cogitate enim εἰ de industria. consilio ben cas, hoc euin 
manifestum est; quippe qui nullam unquam fabulam sine hujusmoci pro- 
δέει. Ee Jicct a Camicis ob hoe ipsum derideretur, institute suo ita pertina- 
Werebat. ut avelli ne quivcrit. —Pralect. in Eurip. pp- 8 and 9. 
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him*, that he made Bellerophon come on the stage with a contempt- 
ible. panegyric on riches, in which he preferred them before every 
domestic joy ; and said, at last, ‘If Venus (who had the epithet 
of golden) shone like gold, she would indeed deserve the love of 
men.’ The audience enraged at this, raised a great tumult, and 
were proceeding to stone the actor as well as the poet. Euripides 
on. this rushed forward, and exclaimed, ‘ Wait patiently till the 
end ; he will fare accordingly.’ Thus also he is said to have ex- 
cused himself against the accusation, that his Ixion spoke too abo- 
minably and blasphemously, by replying that, in return, he had 
not concluded the piece without making him revolve on the wheel. 
But this shift of poetic justice, to atone for the representation of 
wickedness, does not take place in all his dramas. The bad fre- 
quently escape ; lies and other knavish tricks are openly taken into 
protection, especially when he falsely attributes to them noble mo- 
tives. He has also got great command of that treacherous sophistry 
of the passions which gives things only one appearance. The fol- 
lowing verse is notorious for its apology for perjury ; indeed it 
seems to express what casuists call mental reservation : 


Tt ‘ My tongue took an oath, but my mind is unsworn.’ 
4 


In the connexion in which this verse is spoken, it may indeed ς 
be justified, as far as regards the reason for which Aristophanes: 
ridicules it in so many ways; but still the formula is pernicious, 
on account of the turn which may be given it. Another sentim 
of Euripides {: ‘It is worth while. committing injustice for 
sake of empire ; in other things it is proper to be just,’ was 
tinually in the mouth of Cesar likewise, in order to make a 
application of it. 


a 
= 
““ Seductive enticements to the enjoyment of sensual love, w 

another article of accusation against Euripides among the ancienj 

-Thus, for example, it must excite our indignation, when H . 

in order to stir up Agamemnon to punish Polymnestor, remigy: - 

him of the joys Cassandra had afforded him ; who having been taj\gemai 

in war, was his slave, according to the law of the heroic ages: 

. willing to purchase revenge for a murdered son, by consentingisa==ay 

and ratifying the degradation of a daughter who is still alive. ἤσπασαι 
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poet was the first to take for the principal subject of a drama, the 
wild passion of a Medes, or the unnatural Jove of a Phaedra * ; as, 
otherwise, it-may be easily understood from the manners of the 
Ancients, why love, which among them was tar less ennobled by 
delicate feelings, played merely a subordinate part in their earlier 
tragedies. Notwithstanding the importance imparted to female 
characters, he is notorious for his hatred to women; and it cannot 
be denied that he brings out a great multitude of sayings concern- 
ing the weaknesses of the female sex, and the superiority of men, 
as well as a great deal drawn from his experience in domestic re- 
lations, by which he doubtlessly intended to pay court to the men, 
who, although they did not compose the whole of the public to 
which he addressed himself, yet formed the most powerful portion 
of it. A cutting saying, as well as an epigram of Sophocles Τ, have 
been handed down to us, in which he explains the pretended hatred 
of Euripides for women, by supposing that he had had the oppor- 
tunity of learning their frailty through his own unhallowed desires. 
In the whole of Euripides’ method of delineating women, we may 
perceive indeed great susceptibility even tor the more lofty charms 
of womanly virtue, but no real respect. 

“ That independent freedom in the method of treating the story, 
which was one of the privileges of the Tragic art, frequently, in 
Euripides, degenerates into unbounded caprice. It is well known 
that the fables of Hyginus, which differ so much from the relations 
εἴ other writers, are partly extracted from his pieces. As he often 
@erturned what had hitherto been well known and generally re- 
saved, he was obliged to use prologues ἢ, in which he announces 
situation of affuirs according to his acceptation, and makes 
the course of events. Lessing, in his Dramaturgie, has 
the extraordinary opinion, that this is a proof of progress 


» 1043—1053. See above, p. 133, note. 

xiii. Ὁ. 558. Ib. p. G05. 

the amusing scene in Aristophanes (Ranw, 1177, ἃς. and before, v. 945.) 
thos accounts for the employment of such prologues by Euripides :— 
im singula, que in fabul:e progressu accidunt, privdicit, studio perspicuitatis 
et. Neque a verisimilitudine abhorret, ulios ejusdem secull_ tragicos, 
leamodi defectum, parum ab auditoribus intellectos aliquando fuisse ; ut 
m metuentem Euripidem, in alteram pa:tem peu 5. peccasse, et ni. 
1 dedisse. Cogitate enim et de industria, consilio non casu, hoc euimn 
wmifestum est; quippe qui nullam unquam fabulam hte hujuswodi pro- 
ἢ Et licet a Comicis ob hoc ipsum deridcretuts rand ae ta pertina- 
ut avelli nequiverit. —Prvlect- in Kurip- PP’ ° 
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him*, that he made Bellerophon come on the stage with a contempt- 
ible. panegyric on riches, in which he preferred them before every 
domestic joy ; and said, at last, ‘If Venus (who had the epithet 
of golden) shone like gold, she would indeed deserve the love of 
men.’ The audience enraged at this, raised a great tumult, and 
were proceeding to stone the actor as well as the poet. Euripides 
on this rushed forward, and exclaimed, ‘ Wait patiently till the 
end ; he will fare accordingly.’ Thus also he is said to have ex- 
cused himself against the accusation, that his Ixion spoke too abo- 
minably and blasphemously, by replying that, in return, he had 
not concluded the piece without making him revolve on the wheel. 
But this shift of poetic justice, to atone for the representation of 
‘wickedness, does not take place in all his dramas. The bad fre- 
quently escape ; lies and other knavish tricks are openly taken into 
protection, especially when he falsely attributes to them noble mo- 
tives. He has also got great command of that treacherous sophistry 
of the passions which gives things only one appearance. The fol- 
lowing verse is notorious for its apology for perjury ; indeed it 
seems to express what casuists call mental reservation : 


T ‘ My tongue took an oath, but my mind is unsworn.’ 


In the connexion in which this verse is spoken, it may indeed 
be justified, as far as regards the reason for which Aristophanes 
ridicules it in so many ways; but still the formula is pernicious, 
on account of the turn which may be given it. Another sentiment 
of Euripides {: ‘It is worth while. committing injustice for the 
sake of empire ; in other things it is proper to be just,’ was con- 
tinually in the mouth of Cesar likewise, in order to make a wrong 
application of it. 

““ Seductive enticements to the enjoyment of sensual love, were 
another article of accusation against Euripides among the ancients. 
Thus, for example, it must excite our indignation, when Hecuba, 
in order to stir up Agamemnon to punish Polymnestor, reminds 
-him of the joys Cassandra had afforded him ; who having been taken 
in war, was his slave, according to the law of the heroic ages: she is 
. willing to purchase revenge for a murdered son, by consenting to, 
and ratifying the degradation of a daughter who is still alive. This 
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poet was the first to take for the principal subject of a drama, the 
wild passion of a Medea, or the unnatural love of a Phedra * ; as, 
otherwise, it- may be easily understood from the manners of the 
Ancients, why love, which among them was far less ennobled by 
delicate feelings, played merely a subordinate part in their earlier 
tragedies. Notwithstanding the importance imparted to female 
characters, he is notorious for his hatred to women; and it cannot 
be denied that he brings out a great multitude of sayings concern- 
ing the weaknesses of the female sex, and the superiority of men, 
as well as a great deal drawn from his experience in domestic re- 
lations, by which he doubtlessly interided to pay court to the men, 
who, although they did not compose the whole of the public to 
which he addressed himself, yet formed the most powerful portion 
of it. A cutting saying, as well as an epigram of Sophocles t, have 
been handed down to us, in which he explains the pretended hatred 
of Euripides for women, by supposing that he had had the oppor- 
tunity of learning their frailty through his own unhallowed desires. 
In the whole of Euripides’ method of delineating women, we may 
perceive indeed great susceptibility even for the more lofty charms 
of womanly virtue, but no real respect. 

<< That independent freedom in the method of treating the story, 
which was one of the privileges of the Tragic art, frequently, in 
Euripides, degenerates into unbounded caprice. It is well known 
that the fables of Hyginus, which differ so much from the relations 
of other writers, are partly extracted from his pieces. As he often 
overturned what had hitherto been well known and generally re- 
ceived, he was obliged to use prologues t, in which he announces 
the situation of affairs according to his acceptation, and makes 
known the course of events. Lessing, in his Dramaturgie, has 
expressed the extraordinary opinion, that this is a proof of progress 


* Ranz, 1043—1053. See above, p. 138, note. 

+ Athen. xiii. p. 558. Ib. p. 605. 

+ See the amusing scene in Aristophanes (Ranz, 1177, &c. and before, v. 945.) 
—Porson thus accounts for the employment of such prologues by Euripides :— 
Quod enim singula, que in fabule progressu accidunt, pradicit, studio péerspicuitatis 
tribuendum est. Neque a verisimilitudine abhorret, alios ejusdem seculi tragicos, 
propter hujusmodi defectum, parum ab auditoribus intellectos aliquando fuisse; εἰ 
hoc incommodum metuentem Euripidem, in alteram partem poti's peccasse, et ni- 
mium claritati dedisse. Cogitate enim et de industria, consilio non casu, hoc eum 
factitasse manifestum est ; quippe qui nullam unquam fabulam sine hujusmodi pro- 
logo ediderit. Et licct a Comicis ob hoc ipsum derideretur, instituto suo ita pertina- 
Citer adhzrebat, ut avelli ncequiverit. —Prelect. in Eurip. pp. 8 and 9. 
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him*, that he made Bellerophon come on the stage with a contempt- 
ible. panegyric on riches, in which he preferred them before every 
domestic joy ; and said, at last, ‘If Venus (who had the epithet 
of golden) shone like gold, she would indeed deserve the love of 
men.’ The audience enraged at this, raised a great tumult, and 
were proceeding to stone the actor as well as the poet. Euripides 
on this rushed forward, and exclaimed, ‘ Wait patiently till the 
end ; he will fare accordingly.’ Thus also he is said to have ex- 
cused himself against the accusation, that his Ixion spoke too abo- 
minably and blasphemously, by replying that, in return, he had 
not concluded the piece without making him revolve on the wheel. 
But this shift of poetic justice, to atone for the representation of 
‘wickedness, does not take place in all his dramas. The bad fre- 
quently escape ; lies and other knavish tricks are openly taken into 
protection, especially when he falsely attributes to them noble mo- 
tives. He has also got great command of that treacherous sophistry 
of the passions which gives things only one appearance. The fol- 
lowing verse is notorious for its apology for perjury ; indeed it 
seems to express what casuists call mental reservation : 


t ‘ My tongue took an oath, but my mind is unsworn.’ 


In the connexion in which this verse is spoken, it may indeed 
be justified, as far as regards the reason for which Aristophanes, 
ridicules it in so many ways; but still the formula is pernicious, . 
on account of the turn which may be given it. Another sentim 
of Euripides ἢ : ‘It is worth while committing injustice for 
sake of empire; in other things it is proper to be just,’ was 
tinually in the mouth of Cesar likewise, in order to make a wromg, 
application of it. 4 

“ Seductive enticements to the enjoyment of sensual love, wa 
another article of accusation against Euripides among the ancies 
‘Thus, for example, it must excite our indignation, when Περι 
in order to stir up Agamemnon to punish Polymnestor, remig 
him of the joys Cassandra had afforded him ; who having been tal 
in war, was his slave, according to the law of the heroic ages: εἰ 
-willing to purchase revenge for a murdered son, by consenting 
and ratifying the degradation of a daughter who is stil] alive. 4 
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poet was the first to take for the principal subject of a drama, the 
wild passion of a Medea, or the unnatural love of a Phedra* ; as, 
otherwise, it- may be easily understood from the manners of the 
Ancients, why love, which among them was far less ennobled by 
delicate feelings, played merely a subordinate part in their earlier 
tragedies. Notwithstanding the importance imparted to female 
characters, he is notorious for his hatred to women ; and it cannot 
be denied that he brings out a great multitude of sayings concern- 
ing the weaknesses of the female sex, and the superiority of men, 
as well as a great deal drawn from his experience in domestic re- 
lations, by which he doubtlessly intended to pay court to the men, 
who, although they did not compose the whole of the public to 
which he addressed himself, yet formed the most powerful portion 
of it. A cutting saying, as well as an epigram of Sophocles t, have 
been handed down to us, in which he explains the pretended hatred 
ef Euripides for women, by supposing that he had had the oppor- 
tunity of learning their frailty through his own unhallowed desires. 
lathe whole of Euripides’ method of delineating women, we may 
perceive indeed great susceptibility even for the more lofty charms 
fwomanly virtue, but no real respect. 
“That independent freedom in the method of treating the story, 
ich was one of the privileges of the Tragic art, frequently, in 
ides, degenerates into unbounded caprice. It is well known 
the fables of Hyginus, which differ so much from the relations 
writers, are partly extracted from his pieces. As he often 
what had hitherto been well known and generally re- 
he was obliged to use prologues {, in which he announces 
ion of affairs according to his acceptation, and makes 
the course of events. Lessing, in his Dramaturgie, has 
the extraordinary opinion, that this is a proof of progress 


1043—1053. Sce above, p. 138, note. 

xiii, p. 558 Ib. p. 605. 

amusing scene in Aristophanes (Ranz, 1177, &c. and before, v. 945.) 
thas accounts for the employment of such prologues by Euripides :— 
singula, quz2 in fabulie progressu accidunt, preedicit, studio péerspicuitatis 
est. Neque a yerisimilitudine abhorret, alios ejusdem seculi tragicos, 
i defectum, parum ab auditoribus intellectos aliquando fuisse; et 
metuentem Euripidem, in alteram partem poti'\s peccasse, et ni- 
i dedisse. Cogitate enim et de industria, consilio non casu, hoc eum 
. est ; quippe qui nullam unquam fabulam sine hujusnoodi pro- 
Et licet a Comicis ob hoc ipsum derideretur, instituto suo ita pertina- 
ut avelli ncquiverit.—Prelect. in Eurip. pp. 8 and 9. 
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hina*, that he made Bellerophon come on the stage with a contempt- 
ible. panegyric on riches, in which he preferred them before every 
domestic joy ; and said, at last, ‘ If Venus (who had the epithet 
of golden) shone like gold, she would indeed deserve the love of 
men.’ The audience enraged at this, raised a great tumult, and 
were proceeding to stone the actor as well as the poet. Euripides 
on this rushed forward, and exclaimed, ‘ Wait patiently till the 
end ; he will fare accordingly.’ Thus also he is said to have ex- 
cused himself against the accusation, that his Ixion spoke too abo- 
minably and blasphemously, by replying that, in return, he had 
not concluded the piece without making him revolve on the wheel. 
But this shift of poetic justice, to atone for the representation of 
wickedness, does not take place in all his dramas. The bad fre- 
quently escape ; lies and other knavish tricks are openly taken into 
protection, especially when he falsely attributes to them noble mo- 
tives. He has also got great command of that treacherous sophistry 


of the passions which gives things only one appearance. The fol- 
Jowing verse is notorious for its apology for perjury ; indeed it , 


seems to express what casuists call mental reservation : 
T ‘ My tongue took an oath, but my mind is unsworn.’ 


In the connexion in which this verse is spoken, it may ind 
be justified, as far as regards the reason for which Aristop 
ridicules it in so many ways; but still the formula is perniciog 
on account of the turn which may be given it. Another senti 
of Euripides }: ‘It is worth while committing injustice for ἢ 
sake of empire ; in other things it is proper to be just,’ was 
tinually in the mouth of Cesar likewise, in order to make a wr@ 
application of it. τ 
““ Seductive enticements to the enjoyment of sensual love, w 
another article of accusation against Euripides among the ancig 
‘Thus, for example, it must excite our indignation, when Leg 
in order to stir up Agamemnon to punish Polymnestor, το 
him of the joys Cassandra had afforded him ; who having beeng 
in war, was his slave, according to the law of the heroic ages: 
-willing to purchase revenge for a murdered son, by conse 
and ratifying the degradation of a daughter who is still alive. 
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poet was the first to take for the principal subject of a drama, the 
wild passion of a Medea, or the unnatural love of a Phedra * ; as, 
otherwise, it- may be easily understood from the manners of the 
Ancients, why love, which among them was far leas ennobled by 
delicate feelings, played merely a subordinate part in their earlier 
tragedies. Notwithstanding the importance imparted to female 
characters, he is notorious for his hatred to women ; and it cannot 
be denied that he brings out a great multitude of sayings concern- 
ing the weaknesses of the female sex, and the superiority of men, 
as well as a great deal drawn from his experience in domestic re- 
lations, by which he doubtlessly interided to pay court to the men, 
who, although they did not compose the whole of the public to 
which he addressed himself, yet formed the most powerful portion 
of it. A cutting saying, as well as an epigram of Sophocles Τ, have 
been handed down to us, in which he explains the pretended hatred 
f Euripides for women, by supposing that he had had the oppor- 
nity of learning their frailty through his own unhallowed desires. 
the whole of Euripides’ method of delineating women, we may 
ive indeed great susceptibility even for the more lofty charms 
womanly virtue, but no real respect. 

“That independent freedom in the method of treating the story, 
ich was one of the privileges of the Tragic art, frequently, in 
ides, degenerates into unbounded caprice. It is well known 
the fables of Hyginus, which differ so much from the relations 
writers, are partly extracted from his pieces. As he often 
what had hitherto been well known and generally re- 
he was obliged to use prologues{, in which he announces 
ion of affairs according to his acceptation, and makes 
the course of events. Lessing, in his Dramaturgie, has 
the extraordinary opinion, that this is a proof of’ progress 


1043—1053. Sce above, p. 138, note. 

mii. p. 558. Ib. p. 605. 

amusing scene in Aristophanes (Ranx, 1177, &c. and before, v. 945.) 

fees accounts for the employment of such prologues by Euripides :— 

singula, que in fabule progressu accidunt, prasdicit, studio pérspicuitatis 

et. Nequea yerisimilitudine abhorret, alios ejusdem seculi tragicos, 
i defectum, parum ab auditoribus intellectos aliquando fuisse; et 

metuentem Euripidem, in alteram partem poti's peccasse, et ni- 

dedisse. Cogitate enim et de industria, consilio non casu, hoc eum 

. ; quippe qui nullam unquam fabulam sine hujusmodi pro- 

Et licet a Comicis ob hoc ipsum derideretur, instituto suo ita : 
ut avelli ncquiverit.——Prelect. in Eurip. pp. 8 and 9. E . 
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him*, that he made Bellerophon come on the stage with a contempt- 
ible. panegyric on riches, in which he preferred them before every 
domestic joy ; and said, at last, ‘If Venus (who had the epithet 
of golden) shone like gold, she would indeed deserve the love of 
men.’ The audience enraged at this, raised a great tumult, and 
were proceeding to stone the actor as well as the poet. Euripides 
on this rushed forward, and exclaimed, ‘ Wait patiently till the 
end ; he will fare accordingly.’ Thus also he is said to have ex- 
cused himself against the accusation, that his Ixion spoke too abo- 
minably and blasphemously, by replying that, in return, he had 
not concluded the piece without making him revolve on the wheel. 
But this shift of poetic justice, to atone for the representation of 
wickedness, does not take place in all his dramas. The bad fre- 
quently escape ; lies and other knavish tricks are openly taken into 
protection, especially when he falsely attributes to them noble mo- 
tives. He has also got great command of that treacherous sophistry 
of the passions which gives things only one appearance. The fol- 
lowing verse is notorious for its apology for perjury ; indeed it 
seems to express what casuists call mental reservation : 


Tt ‘ My tongue took an oath, but my mind is unsworn.’ 


In the connexion in which this verse is spoken, it may indeed 
be justified, as far as regards the reason for which Aristophanes 
ridicules it in so many ways; but still the formula is pernicious, 
on account of the turn which may be given it. Another sentiment 
of Euripides ¢: ‘It is worth while. committing injustice for the 
sake of empire ; in other things it is proper to be just,’ was con- 
tinually in the mouth of Cesar likewise, in order to make a wrong 
application of it. 

“ Seductive enticements to the enjoyment of sensual love, were 
another article of accusation against Euripides among the ancients. 
Thus, for example, it must excite our indignation, when [ecuba, 
in order to stir up Agamemnon to punish Polymnestor, reminds 
him of the joys Cassandra had afforded him ; who having been taken 
in war, was his slave, according to the law of the heroic ages: she is 
. willing to purchase revenge for a murdered son, by consenting to, 
and ratifying the degradation of a daughter who is still alive. This 


* See above, p. 136. + Hippol. 608. ¢ Pheniss. 534. 
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poet was the first to take for the principal subject of a drama, the 
wild passion of a Medea, or the unnatural love of a Phedra* ; as, 
otherwise, it- may be easily understood from the manners of the 
Ancients, why love, which among them was far less ennobled by 
delicate feelings, played merely a subordinate part in their earlier 
tragedies. Notwithstanding the importance imparted to female 
characters, he is notorious for his hatred to women; and it cannot 
be denied that he brings out a great multitude of sayings concern- 
ing the weaknesses of the female sex, and the superiority of men, 
as well as a great deal drawn from his experience in domestic re- 
lations, by which he doubtlessly intended to pay court to the men, 
who, although they did not compose the whole of the public to 
which he addressed himself, yet formed the most powerful portion 
of it. A cutting saying, as well as an epigram of Sophocles t, have 
been handed down to us, in which he explains the pretended hatred 
of Euripides for women, by supposing that he had had the oppor- 
tunity of learning their frailty through his own unhallowed desires. 
In the whole of Euripides’ method of delineating women, we may 
perceive indeed great susceptibility even for the more lofty charms 
of womanly virtue, but no real respect. 

«< That independent freedom in the method of treating the story, 
which was one of the privileges of the Tragic art, frequently, in 
Euripides, degenerates into unbounded caprice. It is well known 
that the fables of Hyginus, which differ so much from the relations 
of other writers, are partly extracted from his pieces. As he often 
overturned what had hitherto been well known and generally re- 
ceived, he was obliged to use prologues +t, in which he announces 
the situation of affairs according to his acceptation, and makes 
known the course of events. Lessing, in his Dramaturgie, has 
expressed the extraordinary opinion, that this is a proof of progress 


* Ranz, 1043—1053. See above, p. 138, note. 

+ Athen. xiii. p. 558. Ib. p. 605. 

+ See the amusing scene in Aristophanes (Ranz, 1177, &c. and before, v. 945.) 
—Porson thus accounts for the employment of such prologues by Euripides :— 
Quod enim singula, que in fabulz progressu accidunt, pradicit, studio péerspicuitatis 
tribuendum est. Neque a verisimilitudine abhorret, alios ejusdem seculi tragicos, 
propter hujusmodi defectum, parum ab auditoribus intellectos aliquando fuisse; et 
hoc incommodum metuentem Euripidem, in alteram partem poti's peccasse, et ni- 
mium claritati dedisse. Cogitate enim et de industria, consilio non casu, hoc eum 
factitasse manifestum est ; quippe qui nullam unquam fabulam sine hujusmodi pro- 
logo ediderit. Et licet a Comicis ob hoc ipsum derideretur, institnto suo ita pertina- 
citer adhzrebat, ut avelli ncquiverit.—Prelect. in Eurip. pp, 8 and 9. 
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in the Dramatic art, since Euripides trusted all to the effect of his 
situations, and nothing to putting curiosity on the stretch. But I 
cannot see why the uncertainty of expectation should not also find 
its place among the impressions, to produce which is the aim of a 
dramatic poem. It is easy to answer the objection, that in that 
case a piece will please only the first time, as, when one has seen 
it all, one knows the termination; if the representation is suf- 
ficiently powerful, it will keep the attention of the spectator so 
fixed, that meanwhile he forgets again what he had already known, 
and is excited to an equal stretch of expectation. Moreover, these 
prologues make the beginnings of the plays of Euripides very 
uniform ; it has the appearance of great deficiency of art when 
somebody comes out and says “Iam so and so, such and such 
things have already happened, and this is what is going to happen.” 
This method may be compared to the labels coming out of the 
mouth of the figures in old pictures, which can only be excused 
by the great simplicity of their antique style. But then all the 
rest must harmonize with it, which is by no means the case in 
Euripides, whose personages discourse according to the newest 
fashion of the manners of his time. In his prologues as well as 
in the denouement of his plots, he is very lavish of unmeaning ap- 
pearances of gods, who are elevated above men only by being sus- 
pended in a machine, and might very easily be spared. He pushes 
to excess the method which the ancient tragic writers have of 
treating the action, by throwing every thing into large masses, 
with repose and motion following at stated intervals. * At one 
time he unreasonably prolongs, with too great fondness for vivacity 
of dialogue, that change of speakers at every verse which was usual 
even with his predecessors, in which questions and answers, or re- 


* Porson (Przlect. pp. 12 and 13) endéavours to palliate these two faults. 
With respect to the former, after observing that the practice was common amongst 
all the tragedians, he adds, “ Ea est Grece lingue perspicuitas, ea multum in 
parvo dicendi facultas, ea particularum vis et claritas, ut, una earum apte inserta, 
simul ad id quod prior interlocutor dixerat, respondcatur, simul sententia utraque ita 
constringatur et copuletur, ut ex duabus una efficiatur. Deinde Tragici mira brevi- 
tate sententiam uno versu sepe concludunt, que nonnisi per longas in quavis alia 
lingua ambages declarari posset.”-With regard to the latter objection, he ascribes 
the occasionally excessive length of the poet’s speeches to the nature and economy of 
the ancient Drama. The law, which enjoined unity of time and place, generally de- 
manded unity of action also; yet not unfrequently a simple action could not supply 
materials sufficient to form a drama of the customary length: “6 Avide igitur arri- 
piebant poets oblatam occasionem, et in narrationibus ornandis atque amplificandis 
lihentissime excurrere et latins exultare solebant.”” 
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proaches and replies, are shot to and fro like darts, and this he 
sometimes does so arbitrarily, that half of the lines might be dis- 
pensed with. * At another time he pours forth long, endless speeches, 
in which he endeavours to show his skill as an orator in its utmost 
brilliancy, by ingenious syllogisms, or by exciting pity. Many of 
his scenes resemble a suit at law, in which two persons who are 
the parties opposed to one another, or sometimes in the presence 
of a third person as judge, do not confine themselves to what 
their present situation requires, but beginning their story at the 
most remote period, aecuse their adversary and justify themselves, 
doing all this with those turns which are familiar to pleaders, and 
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orator, who may learn more by studying him than the older tra- 
gedians; an opinion marked with his usual accuracy. But it is 
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gium, since eloquence may indeed find place in the drama when 
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* See above, p. 135. 

+ Valckenaer describes the style of Euripides in these words: Reoedens ab Ho- 
merica Sophoclis et AEschyli presertim magniloquentia, vocibus Poeticis, quantum 
fieri poterat, evitatis, ex usitatis in sermone Atheniensium quotidiano selegit op- 
timas et elegantissimas, atque his orationem suam artificio Intente contexuit: usus 
Euripides κοινοῖς καὶ δημώδεσι τοῖς διόμασι (natura minime μεγαλοφνὴς ὧν) quantam 
tamen euis versibus vim indiderit διὰ pbs τῷ συνθεῖγαι καὶ ἁρμόσαι ταῦτα, docet 
Longinus, κ. Ὕ. xt. 3, ἄς. xv. 8, Valckenaer. Distrib. p. 72. Miscell. Gree. 
Dram. Grant, Cambridge. 
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reasons, as well as on account of his almost ludicrous delineation 
of many characteristic peculiarities (such as the clumsy deport- 
ment of * Pentheus in a female garb, when befooled by Bacchus, 
or the greediness of t Hercules, and his boisterous demands on the 
‘hospitality of Admetus), Euripides was a forerunner of the new 
comedy ; for which he has an evident inclination, since under the 
names belonging to the age of heroes, he frequently paints real 
personages of his own time. t+ Menander also expressed an ex- 
traordinary admiration for him, and declared himself to be his 
scholar ; and there is a fragment of Philemon full of such extra- 
‘vagant admiration of him that it almost seems to be intended as a 
jest. “Ifthe dead,” he says, or makes one of his personages say, 
‘really possessed sensation, as some suppose, I would hang my- 
self in order to see Euripides.” ὃ The sentiments of the more 
ancient Aristophanes, his contemporary, form a striking contrast 
to the veneration which the later comic writers had for him. 
Aristophanes persecutes him indefatigably and inexorably ; he 
was ordained to be, as it were, his perpetual scourge, that none 
of his vagaries in morals or in art might remain uncensured. 
Although Aristophanes, as a comic dramatist, is, by means of his 
parodies, the foe of the tragic poets in general, yet he nowhere 
attacks Sophocles ; and even in the places in which he fastens on 
the weak side of AEschylus, his reverence for him is manifest, and 
he everywhere opposes his gigantic proportions to the petty in- 
genuity of Euripides. He has laid open with immense under- 
standing and inexhaustible wit, his sophistical subtilty, his rheto- 
rical and, philosophical pretensions, his immorality and seductive 
effeminacy, and the merely sensual emotions he excites. As mo- 
dern judges of art have for the most part esteemed Aristophanes 


- . 2 


* Bacche, 782, ἄς. + Alcestis, 764, &c 

} Sce above, p. 135, note. 

§ Aristophanes reproaches or banters him for his lowering the dignity of tragedy, 
by exhibiting so many heroes as whining tattered beggars (Rane, 841, 1063. 
Acharn. 395, &c. Pax, 147); by introducing the vulgar affairs of ordinary life 
(Rane, 959) ; by the sonorous unmeaningness of his choral odes, and the feebleness 
of his'verses (Ran, 1300, ἄς. Pax, 532); and by the loquacity of all his person- 
ages, however low their rank or unsuitable their character might be. He charges 
his dramas with an immoral tendency (Ranw, 850, 1043, 1068. Nubes, 1371), and 
himself with contempt of the gods and fondness for newfangled doctrines (Ranz, 
887, &c.). He laughs at his affectation of philosophy and rhetoric (Rana, 815, 
826, 966, 970, 1073, 1076). 
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to. be nothing better than an extravagant and slanderous buffoon, 
and, moreover, have not understood the art of translating the hu< 
morous dress he gives subjects, into the truths which lie at the 
bottom, they have attached but little importance to his opinion. | 
“ After all that has gone before we must not lose sight of the fact 
that Euripides was yet a Greek, and a contemporary too of many 
of the greatest men that Greece possessed in politics, philosophy, 
history, and the graphic art. * If, when compared with his pre- 
decessors, he stands far below them, when compared with many 
moderns he is far superior to them. He is particularly strong in 
the representation of a distempered and erring mind given up to 
its passions to a degree of frenzy t. He is excellent when the sub- 
᾿ Ject leads principally to emotion, and has no higher claims ; and 


* Longinus certainly seems not to have entertained the highest opinion of the 
natural powers of Euripides. Ἢ κισ τά yi ro,” says the critic, speaking of him, 
““μεγαλοφυὴς wy, ὅμως τὴν αὐσὸς αὐτοῦ φύσιν iy πολλοῖς γινίσθαι πριγικὴν To." 
γάγκασε» καὶ παρ᾽ ἵκαστα ἐπὶ τῶν μιγεθῶν, ὡς ὃ ποιητὴς 

Οὐρῇ δὲ πλευράς τε καὶ ἰσχίον ἀμφοτένωθεν 
Μαστίεται, ἐὲ δ᾽, αὐτὸν ἱποτρύνιι μαχίσασθαι- 
Longin. xv. 3. 

‘¢ For though his genius was not naturally great, yet in many instances he even 
forced it up to the true spirit of tragedy ; and that he may always rise where his 
subject demands it (to borrow an allusion from the poet), 

Lash’d by his tail, his heaving sides incite 
His courage, and provoke himself for fight.” 
Smith. 

Again (xv. 6), after speaking of the bold descriptions of A®schylus and his occa-. 
sional failures, he adds—‘Opws ἑαυτὸν ὁ Εὐριπίδη; κἀκείνοις ὑπὸ φιλοτιμίως τοῖς κιγδυνοις 
προσβιβάξει. 

In Section xx. 2, 3, and 4, he classes Euripides amongst those writers who— 
οὐκ ὄγτες ὑψηλοὶ φύσει, μήποτε δὲ καὶ duceyibess—conceal the real meanness of their 
conceptions, and assume the appearance of sublimity and grandeur by studied com- 
position and laboured language. Such, says Longinus, is the case with Philistus; 
sometimes with Aristophanes, generally so with Euripides—iy τοῖς πλέιστοις 
Εὐριπίδης. He then gives an instance from the Hercules Furens (1245), 

Γέμω κακῶν δὴ, κοὐκέτ᾽ ἔσθ᾽, San τιθῆ. 
Where, continues he, though the idea is low, there is a semblance of sublimity ; but, 
εἶ ἄλλως αὐτὸ συναρμόσεις, φανήσεταΐ oa, διότι τῆς συνθέσεως ποιητὴς ὃ Εὐριπίδης 
μᾶλλόν ἰσσπιν, ἦ τοῦ νοῦ. 

‘¢ If you transpose them into any other order, you will quickly be convinced that 
Euripides excels more in fine composition than in fine sentiments.’’—Smith. 

Ἴ Ἔστι μὲν οὖν φιλοπογώτατος ὃ Εὐριπίδης, δύο ταυτὶ πάθην μανίας τε καὶ ἔρωτα» 
ἰχτραγωδῆσαι, xv τούτοις, ὡς οὐκ οἵδ᾽ εἴ τισιν ἑτέροις, imavyicrarog—Longin. xv. ὃ. 

“ Euripides, therefore, has laboured very much in his tragedies to describe the two 
passions of madness and love, and has succeeded much better in these than, if I am 
net mistaken, in any other.”—Smith. 
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conceptions, and assume the appearance of sublimity and grandeur by studied com- 
position and laboured language. Such, says Longinus, is the case with Philistus, 
sometimes with Aristophanes, generally so with Euripides—iy τοῖς πλέιστοις 
Εὐριπίδης. He then gives an instance from the Hercules Furens (1245), 


Τέμω κακῶν δὴ, κοὐκέτ᾽ ἐσθ᾽, ὅπη τιθῇ. 


Where, continues he, though the idea is low, there is a semblance of sublimity ; but, 
εἶ ἄλλως αὐτὸ συναρμόσεις, φαγήσεταϊ col, διότι τῆς συνθέσεως ποιητὴς ὁ Εὐριπίδης 
μᾶλλόν ἰστιν,» TOU νοῦ. 

«(1 you transpose them into any other order, you will quickly be convinced that 
Euripides excels more in fine composition than in fine sentiments.”—Smith. 

Ἴ Ἔστι μὲν οὖν φιλοπογώτατος ὃ Ευριπίδης, δύο ταυτὶ πάθη, μανίας τε καὶ ἔρωταξ» 
ἰχτραγωδῆσαι» xv τούτοις, ὡς οὐκ οἵδ᾽ εἴ τισιν ἑτέροις» ἱπιτυχίστατος.----Ποηρίη. xv. ὃ. 

“ Euripides, therefore, has laboured very much in his tragedies to describe the two 
passions of madness and love, and has succeeded much better in these than, if I am 
net mistaken, in any other.”—Smith. 
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reasons, as well as on account of his almost ludicrous delineation 
of many characteristic peculiarities (such as the clumsy deport- 
ment of * Pentheus in a female garb, when befooled by Bacchus, 
or the greediness of ἡ Hercules, and his boisterous demands on the 
‘hospitality of Admetus), Euripides was a forerunner of the new 
comedy ; for which he has an evident inclination, since under the 
names belonging to the age of heroes, he frequently paints real 
personages of his own time. { Menander also expressed an ex- 
traordinary admiration for him, and declared himself to be his 
scholar ; and there is a fragment of Philemon full of such extra- 
‘vagant admiration of him that it almost seems to be intended as a 
jest. “If the dead,” he says, or makes one of his personages say, 
‘really possessed sensation, as some suppose, I would hang my- 
self in order to see Euripides.” § The sentiments of the more 
ancient Aristophanes, his contemporary, form a striking contrast 
to the veneration which the later comic writers had for him. 
Aristophanes persecutes him indefatigably and inexorably ; he 
was ordained to be, as it were, his perpetual scourge, that none 
of his vagaries in morals or in art might remain uncensured. 
Although Aristophanes, as a comic dramatist, is, by means of his 
parodies, the foe of the tragic poets in general, yet he nowhere 
attacks Sophocles ; and even in the places in which he fastens on 
the weak side of AEschylus, his reverence for him is manifest, and 
he everywhere opposes his gigantic proportions to the petty in- 
genuity of Euripides. He has laid open with immense under- 
standing and inexhaustible wit, his sophistical subtilty, his rheto- 
rical and philosophical pretensions, his immorality and seductive 
effeminacy, and the merely sensual emotions he excites. As mo- 
dern judges of art have for the most part esteemed Aristophanes 


* Bacche, 782, &c. + Alceatis, 764, &c. 

} Sce above, p. 135, note. 

§ Aristophanes reproaches or banters him for his lowering the dignity of tragedy, 
by exhibiting so many heroes as whining tattered beggars (Ranz, 841, 1063. 
Acharn. 395, &c. Pax, 147); by introducing the vulgar affairs of ordinary life 
(Rape, 959) ; by the sonorous unmeaningness of his choral odes, and the feebleneas 
of his'verses (Ranw, 1300, ἄς. Pax, 532) ; and by the loquacity of all his person- 
ages, however low their rank or unsuitable their character might be. He charges 
his dramas with an immoral tendency (Ranw, 850, 1043, 1068. Nubes, 1371), and 
himself with contempt of the gods and fondness for newfangled doctrines. (Rane, 
887, &c.)- He laughs at his affectation of philosophy and rhetoric (Rana, 815, 
826, 966, 970, 1073, 1076). ΣΝ 
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to be nothing better than an extravagant and slanderous buffoon, 
and, moreover, have not understood the art of translating the hu- 
morous dress he gives subjects, into the truths which lie at the 
bottom, they have attached but little importance to his opinion. 

“ After all that has gone before we must not lose sight of the fact 
that Euripides was yet a Greek, and a contemporary too of many 
of the greatest men that Greece possessed in politics, philosophy, 
history, and the graphic art. * If, when compared with his pre- 
decessors, he stands far below them, when compared with many 
moderns he is far superior to them. He is particularly strong in 
the representation of a distempered and erring mind given up to 
its passions to a degree of frenzy t. He is excellent when the sub- 
᾿ ject leads principally to emotion, and has no higher claims ; and 


* Longinus certainly seems not to have entertained the highest opinion of the 
natural powers of Euripides. Ἢ κισ τά γί τοι," says the critic, speaking of him, 
“ μεγαλοφυὴς wr, ὅμως τὴν αὐτὸς αὐτοῦ φύσιν fy πολλοῖς γινίσθαι τραγικὴν προσὴπ 
γάγκασε, καὶ παρ᾽ ἕκαστα ἐπὶ τῶν μεγεθῶν, ὡς ὃ ποιητὴ» 

Οὐρῇ δὲ πλευράς τε καὶ ἰσχίον ἀμφοτένωθεν 
Μασείεται, ἐδ δ᾽, αὐτὸν ἱποτρύνιι μαχέσασθαι. 
Longin. xv. 3. 

‘* For though his genius was not naturally great, yet in many instances he even 
forced it up to the true spirit of tragedy ; and that he may always rise where his 
subject demands it (to borrow an allusion from the poet), 

Lash’d by his tail, his heaving sides incite 
His courage, and provoke himself for fight.”’ 
Smith. 

Again (xv. 6), after speaking of the bold descriptions of Aeschylus and his occa- 
sional failures, he adds—'Opwes ἑαυτὸν ὃ Εὐριπίδη; κἀκεΐνοις ὑπὸ φιλοτιμίας τοῖς κιγξυνοες 
«ροσβιβάξει. 

In Section ΧΙ,. 2, 3, and 4, he classes Euripides amongst those writers who— 
οὐκ ὄγτες ὑψηλοὶ φύσει, μήποτε δὲ καὶ ézeyiOess—conceal the real meanness of their 
conceptions, and assume the appearance of sublimity and grandeur by studied com- 
position and laboured language. Such, says Longinus, is the case with Philistus; 
sometimes with Aristophanes, generally so with Euripides—iy τοῖς πλέιίστοις 
Εὐριπίδης. He then gives an instance from the Hercules Furens (1245), 

Γέμω κακῶγ δὴ; κοὐκέτ᾽ ἔσθ᾽, San τεθῆ. 
Where, continues he, though the idea is low, there is a semblance of sublimity ; but, 
εἶ ἄλλως αὐτὸ συναρμόσεις, φαγήσεταί coi, διότι τῆς συνθέσεως ποιηπὴς ὃ Ευριπίδης 
μᾶλλόν ἰστιν, ἢ τοῦ νοῦ. 

‘¢ If you transpose them into any other order, you will quickly be convinced that 
Euripides excels more in fine composition than in fine sentiments.” —Smith. 

Ἴ Ἔστι μὲν οὖν φιλοπογώτατος ὃ Ἑυριπίδης, δύο ταυτὶ πάθη, μανίας τε καὶ ἔρωτας» 
ἰκτραγῳωδῆσαι; xv τούτοις, ὡς οὐκ οἵδ᾽ εἴ τισιν ἑτέροις» imiruyicraros——Longin. xv. ὃ. 

“ Euripides, therefore, has laboured very much in his tragedies to describe the two 
passions of madness and love, and has succeeded much better in these than, if I am 
net mistaken, in any other.”—Smith, 
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still more on occasions when even moral beauty demands pathos. 
Few of his pieces are without single passages that are charmingly 
beautiful. Take him altogether, it is by no means my intention 
to deny that he possesses extraordinary talents ; I only maintain 
that they were not united to a disposition honouring the rigour 
of moral principles, and the holiness of religious feelings, above 
every thing else.” 


SECTION III. 


THE REMAINING GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 


THB materials for compiling an account of the tragic writers, 
who were partly contemporary with, and partly subsequent to, the 
three great masters, are exceedingly meagre. Little more can be 
done than to furnish a catalogue of names, arranged in chronological 
order, with such incidental notices of these dramatists and their 
works as antiquity has left us. 


* ARISTARCHUS of Tegea, was the contemporary of Sophocles 
and Euripides. He lived upwards of a hundred years, exhibited 
seventy tragedies, but was only twice successful. Of all these se- 
venty plays only one line is left us, quoted in Athenazus (xui. 612). 
According to Festus, his Achilles was imitated by Ennius, and 
also by Plautus in his Penulus. 


ft Ion Cur1us began to exhibit, Olymp. Lxxx11, 2, B. C. 45]. 
The number of his dramas is variously estimated at from twelve 
to forty. Bentley has collected the names of eleven}. The same 
great critic has also shown that this Ion was a person of birth and 
fortune, distinct from Ion Ephesius, a mere begging rhapsodist. 
Besides tragedies, Ion composed dithyrambs, elegies §, &c., and 
several works in prose. Like Euripides, he was intimate with 
Socrates ||. Ion was so delighted with being decreed victor on 
one occasion, in the tragic contests at Athens, that he presented 
each citizen with a vase of Chian pottery 4. We gather from a 


* Suidas in V. ¢ Schol. Aristoph. Pax, 836. Suidas in Ion. 

+ Epist. ad Mill. Chronic. Johann. Malal. subject. 

§ His Elegies are quoted, Athen. x. p. 436, &c.: his ’Ex:dnuiai (a work giving 
an account of all the visits paid by celebrated men to Chios), ib. iii. p. 93, &c. 

{| Diog. Laert. ii, 23. q Athen. i. p. 4. 
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joke of Aristophanes*, on a word taken from one of his dithy- 
rambs, that Ion died before the exhibition of the Paz, B. C. 419. 


AcHzus Ererriensis was born Olymp. txxiv, B.C. 4841, 
the very year Eschylus won his first prize. We find him con- 
tending with Sophocles and Euripides, Olymp. Lxxx111, 2, B. C. 
4471. With such competitors he was not very successful. He 
gained the dramatic victory only once. Athenzeus however ac- 
cuses Euripides of borrowing from this poet §. Most of the plays 
ascribed to him by the ancients are suspected by Casaubon to have 
been satyric ||. - 


Evupuorion was the son of Aschylus 4. He conquered four 
times with posthumous tragedies of his father’s composition ; and 
also wrote several dramas himself. One of his victories is com- 
memorated in the argument to the Medea of Euripides ; where we 
are told that Euphorion was first, Sophocles second, and Euripides 
third with the Medea. Olymp. Lxxxvi, 2, 43]. 


-Anisrxas, son of Pratinas, is mentioned in the Vit. Anonym. 
of Sophocles as having contended with Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. His chief merit lay in his satyric dramas, in which, 
according to Pausanias, he and his father were surpassed by /Es- 
chylus alone **. 


THEOGNIS tt, as we learn from a line in the opening of the 


& Oi. Οὐκ ἦν ae oud ὦ λέγουσι κατὸὼ τὸν ἀέρα, 
Ὡς ἀστέρες γιγνόμεθ', ὅτων τις ἀποθά γη; 
Te Μάλιστα. 
Οι- Καὶ τίς ἔστιν ἀστὴρ νῦν ἐκεῖ 3 
Tp. Ἴων ὁ Χῖο;,) ὅσπερ ἐποίησεν πάλαι 
᾿Ενθάδε τὸν AOION 7108", ὥστε γ᾽ εὐθέως 
AOION αὐσὸν πάντες ἐκάλουν ΑΣΤΕΡΑ. ΝΕ 
Pax, 833, ἄς. 
Ton had begun one of his Dithyrambs with 
"A otoy ἁμεροφοίταν ἀστέρα μείνωμεν» KC. 


+ Suid. in Αχαιός. ' + Ibid. 
_§ Athen. vi. p. 270. || De Satyr. Poes. i. 5. 
@ Suidas in Ευῷ. “5 Paus. ii. 13. 


++ Dicwopolis describes himself as having lately been anxiously expecting in the 
theatre a tragedy of A’schylus to commence, when the herald proclaimed, ‘to his 
great vexation, Eicay’, οὗ @ioys, τὸν χορόν. Acharn. 1]. 


THEOGNIS. PHILOCLES. 1&3 


Acharnians, was exhibiting at the time in which that comedy was 
represented, i. 6. Olymp. Lxxxvi11, 4, B. C. 425. This poet is 
ridiculed in the same play for the frigidity of his inanimate com- 
positions*. He was still a competitor for the tragic prize at the 
period in which the Thesmophoriazouse was composed ; for in 
that play the comedian again attacks him t. The Scholiast on the 
Acharnians, v. 11, says that this Theognis was one of the Thirty 
Tyrants. The name Theognis certainly does occur in the cata- 
logue of that body given by Xenophon {. 


PHILOCLEs ὃ is said by Suidas to have been the nephew of Ais- 
chylus, and the father of Morsimus and Melanthius. A trilogy of 
his, intitled the Pandionid, was recorded by Aristotle in the Didas- 
calie. The Tereus, one of the plays in this trilogy, written in 
imitation of the Zereus of Sophocles, ||is wittily ridiculed by 
Aristophanes in the Aves. This tragedian was termed Χολὴ or 
Bile, from his harsh and bitter language. In figure he was de- 
formed: hence Aristophanes takes occasion to cut sundry jokes 
‘upon him. In the Thesmophoriazouse, Mnesilochus, following up 
‘the principle laid down by Agathon, that as the man is so is the 
-poetry, begins, 


aur dp ὃ Φιλοκλῆς αἰσχρὸς ὧν αἰσχρῶς ποιξι.---168. 


* Θεωρος. Χρόνον μὲν οὐκ dy ἥμεν ἐν Θραίκ πολὺν 


Εἰ μὴ κατίγιψε χιόγε τὴν Θρείκην Samm, 
Καὶ τοὺς ποταμοὺς ἔκηξ᾽ ὑπ᾽ αὐτὸν τὸν χρόνου» 
“Or” ἐνθαδὶ Θέογνις ἠγωνίζετο. 
Acharn. 136, &c. 
Ἴ Ὁ δ᾽ av Θέογνις ψυχρὸς ὧν ψυχρῶς wosse—Thesmoph. 170. 
+ Hellen. iii. 2 
§ Suidas in Φιλον. —Suidas mentions two persons of this name, the one a tragic, 
the other a comic poet. Kuster contends that the Lexicographer is mistaken, and 
that his two accounts refer to one and the same individual—the tragedian. 


il Thu. Ti τὸ τέρως τουτί ποτ᾽ ἰστὶν ; ov σὺ μόνος ap nod ἔποψ 5 

᾿Αλλὰ χ᾽ οὗ το; ἕτερος ; 

Ex. "AAA ἔστιν μὲν οὗ τος Φιλοκλέους 
"EE Ἕποπος" ἐγὼ δὲ τούτου πάππορ" ὥσπερ ἐι λέγεις 
Ἱππογίκος Καλλί", κἀξ Inwovins ἹΚαλλίας. 
Aves, 280. 

q In allusion to this characteristic, Bdelycleon, speaking of the cherus of waspish 
_ old dicasts, says, 
᾿ ᾿Αλλὰ μὰ AI οὐ ῥᾳδίως οὕτως ὧν αὐτὸυς διέφυγις» 
Εἴπερ ἔτυχον τῶν μελώγ τῶν Φιλοκλέους βεθρωκότες.--ΟὟ οὔρια, 461]. 
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In the Aves he finds in his shape a similarity to the lark, * κορυδὸς 
Φιλοχλέει.---ν. 1295. 

AgatHon was the contemporary and friend of Euripides. At 
his house Plato lays the scene of his Symposium, given in honour 
of a tragic victory won by the poet. In this piece Socrates proves 
that a good tragic writer is equally capable of composing an excel- 
lent comedy. Agathon was no mean dramatist tf. Plato repre- 
sents him as abounding in the most exquisite ornaments and the 
most dazzling antitheses {. Aristophanes pays a handsome tribute 
to his memory as a poet and a man, in the Rane (v. 84.), where 
Bacchus calls him ἀγαθὸς ποιητὴς καὶ ποθεινὸς τοῖς φίλοις. In the 
Thesmophoriazouse, which was exhibited six years before the 
Rane, Agathon, then alive, is introduced as the friend of Euri- 
pides, and ridiculed for his effeminacy. He is there brought on the 
stage in female attire, and described as 

| ἙΕὐπρόσωπος, λευκὸς, ἐξυρημένος, 

Τοναικόφωνος, ὡπαλὸς, εὐπρεπὴς ἰδαῖν.--. 19]. 

§ His poetry seems to have corresponded with his personal ap- 
pearance: profuse in trope, inflexion, and metaphor ; glittering 
with sparkling ideas, and flowing softly on with harmonious words 
and nice construction, but deficient in manly thought and vigour. 
Agathon may, in some degree, be charged with having begun the 
decline of true Tragedy. It was he who first commenced the 
practice of inserting choruses betwixt the acts of the drama ||, 
which had no reference whatever to the circumstances of the 


* The Scholiast supposes Philocles to have heen ὀξυκέφαλος ἐν τῷ ἄγω καὶ ὀρνιθώδης 
THY κεφαλή. 
+ He is called ᾿Αγάθων & κλεινὸς by Aristophanes, Thesmoph. 29. 
+ See also Athen. V. 187, and lian V. H. xvi. 13. 
§ His servant is thus made to characterize it : 
Μέλλει γὰρ ὁ καλλιπὴς ᾿Αγαθιὸν 
Δρυόχες σιθέναι, δράμωιτος ἀρχάς" 
Κάμκτει δὲ γίας ἀψίδας ἱπῶνγ' 
Ta δὲ σοργεύει, τὼ δὲ κολλομελεῖν 
Kal γνωμοτυκεῖγ κἀντονομάξει, 
Καὶ κηροχυτεῖγ καὶ γογγυλέει» 
. Καὶ χοανεύει- Thesmoph. 49. 
Philostrats calls him an imitator in verse of Gorgias’s prose: ᾿Αγαθων ὁ τῆς τραγῳδίας 
ποιησὴ ὃν ἡ κυμωδία σοφόν τε καὶ καλλιεπῇ οἷδε) πολλαχῆ τῶν ἰαμβείων yop ys a € ει.-- 
De Soph. 1. 
[ Τοῖς δὲ λοιποῖς τὰ ἀδόμενω οὐ μώλλον τοῦ μύθου, ἥ ἄλλης σραγῳδίας tori? δί᾽ ὅ ἰμβό- 
λιμὼ ἄδουσιγ πρώτου ἄρξαγφος ᾿Αγάθωγος τοιού του.--“Αχδδοῖ. Poet. xviii. 22. 
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piece: thus infringing the law by which the Chorus was made 
_ one of the actors. * Aristotle blames him also for want of judge 
ment in selecting too extensive subjects. He Ὁ “ occasionally wrote 
pieces with fictitious names, (a transition towards the New Comedy) 
one of which was called the Flower } ; and was probably, therefore, 
neither seriously affecting nor terrible, but in the style of the 
Idy}.” 

δ One of his tragic victories is recorded, Olymp.’ xc1, 2, B. C. 
416. He too, like Euripides, left Athens for the court of Arche- 
laus. He died before the representation of the Rane ||. 


CaRCINUS was a tragic writer contemporary with Aristophanes, 
who pours forth his jests most lavishly upon him and his three 
sons, Xenocles, Xenotimus, and Demotimus. In the Nudes, 
Strepsiades alludes to the incessant lamentations of the deities in 
the plays of Carcinus; where, on hearing his creditor Amynias 
crying out, Iw μοι, 421, he says, 

Ea 
Tis οὑτοσί ποτ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ 6 θρηνῶν ; οὔ τι που 
Τῶν Kapxivou τις δαιμόνων ἐφθέγξατο ;---1200. 


and then the poor creditor is made to parody a passage from the 
Tlepolemus of the father or of Xenocles the son. {J In the Vespa, 
the diminutive size and ungainly appearance of this tragic family, 
with the ambiguous name, Kogxsvos, supply matter for several lines 
of joke and raillery. ** In the Paz, the merciless Comedian de- 
votes sixteen verses to a similar attack. 


++ Xenocles was the shortest of the dwarfish sons of Carcinus. 
With Philocles and Theognis he is thus introduced, in the exem- 
plification of Mnesilochus, before mentioned (p. 153) : 


Ὁ δὲ Ἐενοκλέης wy κακὸς κακῶς wo1ei—Thesmoph. 169. 
He is mentioned with still more disrespect in the Rane (v. 86.) 
Hpax. ‘O δὲ Ἐενοκλέης ; 


Διον. ᾿Εξόλοιτο νὴ Δία. 
* Aristot. Poet. xviii. 17. + Schlegel, Dram. Lit. vol. i. Ρ. 189. 
Σ Ibid. ix. 7. § Athen. v. p. 217. | Rana, 88, &e-. 
4 Vespx, 1501, ἄς. 55 Pax, 781—796. 


ΤΊ So Bdelycleon asserts, when speaking of the family, 
"O σμικρότατος, ὃς τὴν τραγῳδίαν wertt.—Vespe, 1511. 
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* Yet this contemptible poet carried off from Euripides the tragic 
garland, Olymp. xcr. 2, B. C. 415. In the Paz, Aristophanes 
applies the term μηχανοδίφας to the family. From the Scholiast 
it appears that Xenocles was celebrated for introducing machinery 
and stage shows, especially in the ascent or descent of his Gods. 
From the two lines in the Nubes, quoted above, we may infer that 
the father, Carcinus, was, like his son, fond of introducing the 
deities. 


Acestor was another of the tragic contemporaries of Aristo- 
phanes, by whom he is charged with being a foreigner +, and not 
an Athenian citizen. , 


PyTHANGELUvs is barely named in the Rane (86); where the 
Scholiast informs us that he was a sorry tragedian. 


Morsimvus and Mex.anruivs, sons of Philocles, are assailed by 
Aristophanes in the Chorus of the Paz t, where the family of Car- 
cinus suffer. The worst imprecation Cleon can invoke upon him- 
self, if he hate not the sausage-seller, is 


. Καὶ διδασκοίμην προσάδειν Μορσίμου τραγωδίαν.---Εἰᾳ. 401. 


And Hercules §, enumerating the criminals who are plunged in 
the Tartarean βόρβορος, concludes the lists of parricides, perjurers, 
and swindlers, &c. with 


Ἤ Μορσίμου τις prow ἐξεγράψατο. 


Melanthius || was afflicted with the leprosy, to which the Comic 
poet alludes in the Aves (151). In the Paz (1107), he is ridiculed 
for his gluttony. 


Morycuvs is another tragedian, whose gormandizing notoriety 
Aristophanes 4 mentions in the Acharnians and the Par. He 


* See Bentley above, p. 23. 

+ Aves, 31, with Schol. Vespx, 1221, with Brunck’s note. 

+ Pax, 404, &c. § Rana, 151. || See Athen. viii. p. 343. 

4 Dicwopolis (Acharn. 887.) addresses the Copaic eel as φίλη δὲ Μορύχῳ: and 
again Trygeus prays Peace (Pax, 1008.) that when marketing he may have to fight 
for hampers of Copaic eels 


Mop Ux ῳ, Τελίᾳ, Γλαυκέτη, ἄλλοις 
Τίγθωις πολλοῖς. 
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seems to have been a fop as well as anepicure*. The same failings 
are ascribed to him by Plato the Comedian. 


IopHon was the son of Sophocles t, whose plays he was sus- 
pected of exhibiting as his own. Be that as it may, he is repre- 
sented as being the best tragic poet at the time when the Rane 
was composed ; for Sophocles, Euripides, and Agathon were then 
dead. Iophon is said to have contended against his father, with 
much honour to himself as a dramatist. He, too, is the son who is 
reported to have brought the unsuccessful charge of dotage against 
the aged Sophocles. See above, p. 128. 


CLEOPHON was contemporary with Critias {. His style was per- 
spicuous, but not elevated, and sometimes the addition of a lofty- 
sounding epithet to a trifling noun made it ridiculous§. His cha- 
racters were drawn with an accurate but unpoetic adherence to 
reality. Ten tragedies of his are enumerated by Suidas and Eu- 
docia, and a piece called MaydpeBedos by Aristotle ||, from its name 
a comedy or other light poem. 


STHENELUus @ is coupled by Aristotle with Cleophon as instances 
of too low a style. His compositions appear to have been dull 
and uninteresting ** ; for which fault we find him ridiculed by 
Aristophanes in a fragment of the Gerytade, 


A. Καὶ πῶς ἐγὼ Σθενέλα φάγοιμ᾽ ἂν ῥήματα ; 
B. Eis ὄξος ἐμβαπτόμενος ἢ λευκὸυς ἅλας. 


5 27» βίον γενναῖον, ὥσπερ Miovyo; Vespx, 506.—In the same play (1142) Phi- 
locleon compares his handsome new cloak Mopyyou σάγματι. 

Τ Hpex. Τί δ᾽; οὐκ Ἰοφῶν ζῇ: 

Ay. Τοῦτο yeep τοι καὶ μόνον 
Ἔτ᾽ los) λοιπὸν ἀγαθὸν, εἶ καὶ sour’ apa. 
OU γὰρ σάφ᾽ οἵδ᾽ οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦθ᾽ ὅπως ἔχ ει- 

Hoax. Ele’ οὐχὶ Σοφοκλέα, πρότερον ὄντ᾽ Εὐριπίδου, 
Μέλλεις ἀναγαγεῖν, εἴπερ ἐκέῖθεν δεῖ σ᾽ ἄγειν 5 

Διογ. Ov, πιίν γ᾽ ay ᾿Ιοφῶντ᾽, ἀπολαβὼν αὐτὸν μόνον, 
"Aviv Σοφοκλέους 9 τι ποιεῖ κωδωγίσω.---Εδη δ, 73. 

+ Arist. Rhet. 1. 1ὅ. iti. 7. 

8 Id. Poet. ii. 5. xxii. 2 Herm. Tyrwhitt (8 4, note) however is inclined to 
doubt whether the Cleophon here mentioned be the tragic poet. He suspects, too, 
that the Cleophon noticed in the Rhetoric was some orator. 

|| Soph. Elench. xv. 14. 

4 Poet. xxii. 2. 

** Athen. ix. p. 367. Pollux, vi. 65. Schol. ad Vespx, 1303. See also Tyr- 
whitt (Poet. § 37). . 
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iis seven times victor. He lived during the reigns of 
-edon and his son Alexander. 


ΕΝ Ponticus, the pupil of Aristotle, wrote a work on 
“it tragedians, and also published a series of dramas 
me of Thespis *. 


 Ptolemies flourished several tragic poets, particularly 
‘ixtinguished by the appellation of the Pleiades. They 
‘porary inmates at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
‘ated by the Scholiast on Hephastion T to have been 
‘of Mycon, Sositheus, Lycophron, Alerander, Eantiades, 
sand Philiscus. Of their dramatic works not a fragment 
The loss is probably not great, if we may judge from 
‘netical piece composed by one of that body which is left 
wssandra of Lycophron t. The creative powers of the 
ἜΘ now so completely exhausted, that henceforth they 
“y the necessity of repeating the works of the ancient 


- v. 87. See Bentley, above, p. 31, ἄς. and also p. 107, note. 

1. Pauw. The particular individuals who composed the Pleiades and 
ate matters of great uncertainty. Should any one wish for a full dis- 
“is subject, he may refer to an article in the Acta Soc. Philolog. Lap- 
. li, pars 2, p. 389, &c. 

‘i. vol. i. p. 189. 

‘ourth century after the Christian ara a strange dramatic piece—fabula 
‘ssima (Porson, Orest. 837)—was published under the name of Gregory 
*, entitled, Χριστὸς πάσχων. See Porson Orest. 857. Medea, $89. 

This is the last recorded Greck tragedy, if such it can be called. It 


«ve been a mere farrago of disjointed lines and phrases gathered here and 


. the old dramatists, and so arranged as to give the history of the Passion : 


after the manner of the Virgilins Evangelizans by Alexander Ross. 
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Harpocration * likewise informs us that he was attacked by another 
comic writer as a plagiary. 


Astypamas first exhibited Olymp. xcv, 3, B. C. 398, and lived 
sixty years t. He was the son of Morsimus, and grandson of Phi- 
locles, the nephew of Eschylus. He studied under Isocrates, and 
composed two hundred and forty tragedies, according to Suidas ; 
a rather improbable number. 


Me.irvs was the contemporary of Euripides, who is accused by 
t Aristophanes of copying his scolia. The Scholiast (in 1. c.) asserts 
that this Melitus was the unworthy accuser of Socrates. On the 
same authority we are informed that he was a frigid, inanimate 
poet, and a bad, unprincipled man. 


APHAREUs ὃ was the step-son of Isocrates. He began to ex- 
hibit Olymp. c111, B. C. 368, and continued to compose till B. C. 
341. He produced thirty-five or thirty-seven tragedies, and was 
four times victor. 


EURIPIDES junior, was the nephew of the great dramatist of that 
name ||. Besides his own compositions he also exhibited several 
plays of his uncle then dead; one of which gained the prize. 
Boeck suspects that he reproduced the Iphigenia in Aulis, and 
perhaps the Palamedes. To this Euripides is ascribed, by Suidas, 
an edition (Zxdoc1s) of Homer. 


SopHoc es, the grandson of the great tragedian, f represented 
the Gidipus Coloneus of his grandfather Olymp. xcrv, 4, B.C. 401. 
He first contended in his own name Olymp. xcv1, B. C. 396 **. 


SosicLEs tt, a native of Syracuse, composed seventy-three tra- 


* Harpoc. in. V. 
+t Diod. Sic. xiv. 43. 
Σ Οὗτος δ᾽ ἀπὸ πάντων μὲν φέρει ποργνιδίων 
Σχολιῶὼν Μελίτα, ὅτε. Rane, 130]. 
§ Plutarch in Isoc. 
| Suidas in V. See also Boeck de Trag. Greec. xiv and xviii. 
4 Arg. Ged. Col. apud Elsmleium ad Bacch. p. 14, and Suidas. 
*# Diod. Sic. xiv. 53. 
tt Suidas in V. 
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gedies, and was seven times victor. He lived during the reigns of 
Philip of Macedon and his son Alexander. 


HeEracuiipgs Ponricus, the pupil of Aristotle, wrote a work on 
the three great tragedians, and also published a series of dramas 
under the name of Thespis *. 


Under the Ptolemies flourished several tragic poets, particularly 
the seven distinguished by the appellation of the Pleiades. They 
were contemporary inmates at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and are stated by the Scholiast on Hephestion t to have been 
Homer, son of Mycon, Sositheus, Lycophron, Alerander, antiades, 
Sosiphanes, and Philiscus. Of their dramatic works not a fragment 
remains. The loss is probably not great, if we may judge from 
the only poetical piece composed by one of that body which is left 
us, the Cassandra of Lycophront. The creative powers of the 
Greeks were now so completely exhausted, that henceforth they 
were under the necessity of repeating the works of the ancient 
masters ὃ. 


" Laertius. v. 87. Scc Bentley, above, p. 31, &c. and also p. 107, note. 

+ P. 32, ed. Pauw. The particular individuals who composed the Pleiades and 
their works are matters of great uncertainty. Should any one wish for a full dis- 
cussion of this subject, he may refer to an article in the Acta Soc. Philolog. Lap- 
siensis, vol. ii. pars 2, p. 389, &c. 

Σ Schlegel, vol. i. p. 189. 

§ In the fourth century after the Christian era a strange dramatic piece—fabula 
longé insulsissima (Porson, Orest. 837)—was published under the name of Gregory 
Nazianzenus, entitled, Χριστὸς πάσχων. Sce Porson Orest. 857. Medea, 389. 
1314, &c. This is the last recorded Greek tragedy, if such it can be called. It 
seems to have been a mere farrago of disjointed lines and phrases gathered here and 
there from the old dramatists, and so arranged as to give the history of the Passion : 
something after the manner of the Virgilins Evangelizans by Alexander Ross, 
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Harpocration * likewise informs us that he was attacked by another 
comic writer as a plagiary. 


Astypamas first exhibited Olymp. xcv, 3, B. C. 398, and lived 
sixty years t. He was the son of Morsimus, and grandson of Phi- 
locles, the nephew of Eschylus. He studied under Isocrates, and 
composed two hundred and forty tragedies, according to Suidas ; 


a rather improbable number. 


Me.irvs was the contemporary of Euripides, who is accused by 
t Aristophanes of copying his scolia. The Scholiast (in 1. c.) asserts 
that this Melitus was the unworthy accuser of Socrates. On the 
same authority we are informed that he was a frigid, inanimate 
poet, and a bad, unprincipled man. 


APHAREvs ὃ was the step-son of Isocrates. He began to ex- 
hibit Olymp. c111, B. C. 368, and continued to compose till B. C. 
341. He produced thirty-five or thirty-seven tragedies, and was 
four times victor. 


EvuRipPipEs junior, was the nephew of the great dramatist of that 
name ||. Besides his own compositions he also exhibited several 
plays of his uncle then dead; one of which gained the prize. 
Boeck suspects that he reproduced the Iphigenia in Aulis, and 
perhaps the Palamedes. To this Euripides is ascribed, by Suidas, 
an edition (ἔκδοσις) of Homer. 


ΘΟΡΗΟΟ ΕΒ, the grandson of the great tragedian, { represented 
the Hidipus Coloneus of his grandfather Olymp. xcrv, 4, B.C. 401. 
He first contended in his own name Olymp. xcv1, B. C. 396 **. 


SosIcLEs ++, a native of Syracuse, composed seventy-three tra- 


* Harpoc. in. V. 
+ Diod. Sic. xiv. 43. 
t Οὗτος δ᾽ ἀπὸ πάντων μὲν Φέρει ποργιδίων 
Σχολιὼγ Μελίτε, ὅτ. Rane, 130]. 
§ Plutarch in Isoc. 
| Suidas in V. See also Boeck de Trag. Greec. xiv and xviii. 
4 Arg. Géd. Col. apud Elsmleium ad Bacch. p. 14, and Suidas. 
55. Diod. Sic. xiv. 53. 
tt Suidas in V. 
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gedies, and was seven times victor. He lived during the reigns of 
Philip of Macedon and his son Alexander. 


Heracuipes Ponricus, the pupil of Aristotle, wrote a work on 
the three great tragedians, and also published a series of dramas 
under the name of Thespis *. 


Under the Ptolemies flourished several tragic poets, particularly 
the seven distinguished by the appellation of the Pleiades. They 
were contemporary inmates at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and are stated by the Scholiast on Hephzstion t to have been 
Homer, son of Mycon, Sositheus, Lycophron, Alerander, antiades, 
Sositphanes, and Philiscus. Of their dramatic works not a fragment 
remains. The loss is probably not great, if we may judge from 
the only poetical piece composed by one of that body which is left 
us, the Cassandra of Lycophron+. The creative powers of the 
Greeks were now so completely exhausted, that henceforth they 
were under the necessity of repeating the works of the ancient 
masters §. 


* Laertius. v. 87. Sce Bentley, above, p. 31, &c. and also p. 107, note. 

+ P. 32, ed. Pauw. The particular individuals who composed the Pleiades and 
their works are matters of great uncertainty. Should any one wish for a full dis- 
cussion of this subject, he may refer to an article in the Acta Soc. Philolog. Lap- 
siensis, vol. ii. pars 2, p. 389, &c. 

Ὁ Schlegel, vol. i. p. 189. 

§ In the fourth century after the Christian era a strange dramatic piece—fabula 
longé insulsissima (Porson, Orest. 837)-——was published under the name of Gregory 
Nazianzenus, entitled, Χριστὸς πάσχων. Sce Porson Orest. 857. Medea, 389. 
1314, &c. This is the last recorded Greek tragedy, if such it can be called. It 
seems to have been a mere farrago of disjointed lines and phrases gathered here and 
there from the old dramatists, and so arranged as to give the history of the Passion : 
something after the manner of the Virgilins Evangelizans by Alexander Ross. 


- 
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Harpocration * likewise informs us that he was attacked by another 
comic writer as a plagiary. 


Astypamas first exhibited Olymp. xcv, 3, B.C. 398, and lived 
sixty years t. He was the son of Morsimus, and grandson of Phi- 
locles, the nephew of AEschylus. He studied under Isocrates, and 
composed two hundred and forty tragedies, according to Suidas ; 
a rather improbable number. 


Me irvs was the contemporary of Euripides, who is accused by 
t Aristophanes of copying his scolia. The Scholiast (in 1. c.) asserts 
that this Melitus was the unworthy accuser of Socrates. On the 
same authority we are informed that he was a frigid, inanimate 
poet, and a bad, unprincipled man. 


Apuarevs ὃ was the step-son of Isocrates. He began to ex- 
hibit Olymp. c111, B. C. 368, and continued to compose till B. C. 
341. He produced thirty-five or thirty-seven tragedies, and was 
four times victor. 


Evunipip&s junior, was the nephew of the great dramatist of that 
name ||. Besides his own compositions he also exhibited several 
plays of his uncle then dead; one of which gained the prize. 
Boeck suspects that he reproduced the Iphigenia in Aulis, and 
perhaps the Palamedes. To this Euripides is ascribed, by Suidas, 
an edition (ἔκδοσις) of Homer. 


SopHoc es, the grandson of the great tragedian, { represented 
the Hidipus Coloneus of his grandfather Olymp. xcrv, 4, B.C. 401. 
He first contended in his own name Olymp. xcv1, B. C. 396 **. 


SosIcuEs t+, a native of Syracuse, composed seventy-three tra- 


* Harpoc. in. V. 
+ Diod. Sic. xiv. 43. 
t Οὗτος δ᾽ ἀπὸ πάντων μὲν φέρει πορνιδίων 
Σχολίὼν Merits, ὅς. Rane, 1301. 
§ Plutarch in Isoc. 
| Suidas in V. See also Boeck de Trag. Grec. xiv and xviii. 
q Arg. C&d. Col. apud Elsmleium ad Bacch. p. 14, and Suidas. 
*# Diod. Sic. xiv. 53. 
tt Suidas in V. 
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gedies, and was seven times victor. He lived during the reigns of 
Philip of Macedon and his son Alexander. 


Heracuipes Ponricus, the pupil of Aristotle, wrote a work on 
the three great tragedians, and also published a series of dramas 
under the name of Thespis *. 


Under the Ptolemies flourished several tragic poets, particularly 
the seven distinguished by the appellation of the Pleiades. They 
were contemporary inmates at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and are stated by the Scholiast on Hephestion t to have been 
Homer, son of Mycon, Sositheus, Lycophron, Alerander, (CEantiades, 
Sosiphanes, and Philiscus. Of their dramatic works not a fragment 
remains. The loss is probably not great, if we may judge from 
the only poetical piece composed by one of that body which is left 
us, the Cassandra of Lycophront. The creative powers of the 
Greeks were now so completely exhausted, that henceforth they 
were under the necessity of repeating the works of the ancient 
masters §. 


* Laertius. v. 87. Sce Bentley, above, p. 31, ἄς. and also p. 107, note. 

+ P. 32, ed. Pauw. The particular individuals who composed the Pleiades and 
their works are matters of great uncertainty. Should any one wish for a full dis- 
cussion of this subject, he may refer to an article in the Acta Soc. Philolog. Lap- 
siensis, vol. ii. pars 2, p. 389, &c. 

Σ Schlegel, vol. i. p. 189. 

§ In the fourth century after the Christian xra a strange dramatic piece—fabula 
longe insulsissima (Porson, Orest. 837)—was published under the name of Gregory 
Nazianzenus, entitled, Χριστὸς πάσχων. Sce Porson Orest. 857. Medea, 389. 
1314, &c. This is the last recorded Greek tragedy, if such it can be called. It 
seems to have been a mere farrago of disjointed lines and phrases gathered here and 
there from the old dramatists, and so arranged as to give the history of the Passion : 
something after the manner of the Virgilius Evangelizans by Alexander Ross. 
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Harpocration * likewise informs us that he was attacked by another 
comic writer as a plagiary. 


Astypamas first exhibited Olymp. xcv, 3, B. C. 398, and lived 
sixty years t. He was the son of Morsimus, and grandson of Phi- 
locles, the nephew of AEschylus. He studied under Isocrates, and 
composed two hundred and forty tragedies, according to Suidas ; 
a rather improbable number. ; 


Me irvs was the contemporary of Euripides, who is accused by 
t Aristophanes of copying his scolia. The Scholiast (in 1. c.) asserts 
that this Melitus was the unworthy accuser of Socrates. On the 
same authority we are informed that he was a frigid, inanimate 
poet, and a bad, unprincipled man. 


APHAREuwS ὃ was the step-son of Isocrates. He began to ex- 
hibit Olymp. c111, B. C. 368, and continued to compose till B. C. 
341. He produced thirty-five or thirty-seven tragedies, and was 
four times victor. 


EvunipipEs junior, was the nephew ofthe great dramatist of that 
name ||. Besides his own compositions he also exhibited several 
plays of his uncle then dead; one of which gained the prize. 
Boeck suspects that he reproduced the Iphigenia in Aulis, and 
perhaps the Palamedes. To this Euripides is ascribed, by Suidas, 
an edition (2xdoc1s) of Homer. 


SopHoc.es, the grandson of the great tragedian, { represented 
the Eidipus Coloneus of his grandfather Olymp. xcrv, 4, B.C. 401. 
He first contended in his own name Olymp. xcv1, B. C. 396 **. 


SOsIcLES +f, a native of Syracuse, composed seventy-three tra- 


* Harpoc. in. V. 
+ Diod. Sic. xiv, 43. 
μα Οὗτσος δ᾽ ἀπὸ πάντων μὲν ζέρει ποργιδίων 
Σχολιῶγ Merits, ὅς. Rane, 1301. 
§ Plutarch in Isoc. 
] Suidas in V. See also Bocck de Trag. τας. xiv and xviii. 
4 Arg. Gd. Col. apud Elsmleium ad Bacch. p. 14, and Suidas. 
** Diod. Sic. xiv. 53. 
ΤΊ Suidas in V. 
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gedies, and was seven times victor. He lived during the reigns of 
Philip of Macedon and his son Alexander. 


HeERacuipgs Ponricus, the pupil of Aristotle, wrote a work on 
the three great tragedians, and also published a series of dramas 
under the name of Thespis *. 


Under the Ptolemies flourished several tragic poets, particularly 
the seven distinguished by the appellation of the Pleiades. They 
were contemporary inmates at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and are stated by the Scholiast on Hephestion t to have been 
Homer, son of Mycon, Sositheus, Lycophron, Alerander, (Eantiades, 
Sostphanes, and Philiscus. Of their dramatic works not a fragment 
remains. The loss is probably not great, if we may judge from 
the only poetical piece composed by one of that body which is left 
us, the Cassandra of Lycophron t. The creative powers of the 
Greeks were now so completely exhausted, that henceforth they 
were under the necessity of repeating the works of the ancient 
masters ὃ. 


* Laertius. v. 87. Sce Bentley, above, p. 31, &c. and also p. 107, note. 

+ P. 32, ed. Pauw. The particular individuals who composed the Pleiades and 
their works are matters of great uncertainty. Should any one wish for a full dis- 
cussion of this subject, he may refer to an article in the Acta Soe. Philolog. Lap- 
siensis, vol. ii. pars 2, p. 389, &c. 

Σ Schlegel, vol. i. p. 189. 

§ In the fourth century after the Christian xra a strange dramatic piece—fabula 
longé insulsissima (Porson, Orest. 837)—was published under the name of Gregory 
Nazianzenus, entitled, Χριστὸς πάσχων. Sce Porson Orest. 857. Medea, 389. 
1314, &c. This is the last recorded Greek tragedy, if such it can be called. It 
seems to have been a mere farrago of disjointed lines and phrases gathered here and 
there from the old dramatists, and so arranged as to give the history of the Passion : 
something after the manner of the Virgilius Evangelizans by Alexander Ross. 


CHAPTER II. 
SECTION I. 


THE OLD COMEDY. 


Tux early history of Grecian Comedy is enveloped in still more 
obscurity than that of Grecian Tragedy. * We have seen its 
origin referred by Aristotle to the Phallic songs of the ancient 
rustic Bacchanalia. This fact stands single and solitary. + The 
same great critic acknowledges his own inability to trace down- 
wards the progress of this branch of the Drama. The utmost, 
therefore, that modern research can hope to accomplish, is to 
form, by inference and conjecture, a faint line of connexion be- 
tween those rude Bacchanalian ebullitions and the finished dramas 
of Aristophanes. 

The first shape, then, under which Comedy presents itself, is 
that of a ludicrous, licentious, and satirical song ; the extemporal 
effusion of a body of carousing countrymen, whilst accompanying 
the procession of the Phallus. In emerging from the disorderly 
bursts of these Phallic αὐτοσχεδιάσματα, towards a more regular 
form, the first step of Comedy would be, as in the progress of Tra- 
gedy, the establishment of a chorus, and the introduction of some- 
thing like subject and composition into its songs and recitations. 
+ The performers no longer, as heretofore, directed their Jests 


* See above, p. 100. For a critical account of Grecian Comedy the reader is re- 
ferred to the extracts from Schlegel’s Lectures, given below, Part ii. 

TAL μὲν οὖν τῇ; τραγῳδίας μεταβάσεις) καὶ δι᾽ ὧν ἐγένοντο, ov λελήθασιν" ἡ δὲ xwpaweiay 
δία τὸ μὴ σπουδάξισθαι iF ἀρχῆς» ἔλαθε.----Ῥοοῖ, v. 8. 

t ᾿Ιάμβιξον ἀλλήλους.---Ατιδίοί, Poet. iv. 10. 

This was probably the zra of Susarion. He is called the Inventor of Comedy by 
the Arundel Marble; and his date may be inferred to be about 562 B.C. If the 
Marble be correct, by the term κωμῳδία. as applied to him, we can understand no- 
thing beyond a kind of rough extemporal farce performed by the chorus, into which 
Susarion might have improved the Phallic song. We are also told by Aristotle that 
the Megarians claimed the invention of comedy :---Τῆς μὲν κωμῳδίας of Μεγαρεῖς, οἵ τε 
ἐνχαῦθα, ὡς ἐπὶ τὴς wag αὐτοῖς δημοκρατίας γενομένης, καὶ οἱ ix Σικελία . (Poet. iii. δ.) 
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against each other. Country scandal would furnish many a laugh- 
able theme ; whilst a wealthy miser, a cruel master, or an over- 
bearing proprietor, would present a fair mark for sarcasm and 
raillery. Such was Comedy at the time of Thespis: rude, un- 
formed, and unpolished ;—its actors, a band of peasants smeared 
with wine lees; its stage, a village green. * But now the im- 
provements in the sister art would speedily extend to Comedy. 
T It became an object of attention to poets, who, possessing more 
wit than elevation of sentiment, preferred this lighter species of 
‘ Composition to the solemn grandeur of Tragedy. Interlocutors 
were introduced with the consequent dialogue. The Iambic metre 
superseded in a great measure the Trochaic, though not subjected 
to many of the nicer restrictions in the Tragic senarius. + Masks 


With regard to the claims of the Sicilian colonists, they weve, as we shall see, well 
founded ; but as to those of the parent city, they were, in all likelihood, derived 
solely from the early improvements made in the Phallic chorus by Susarion; who, 
according to some, was a native of Megara. (See Bentley above, p. 8). Aristo- 
phanes is supposed to refer, in the Vespa, to the Megarian exhibitions, which seem 
to have long been popular there : 
Μηδ᾽ av γίλωτα Μιγαρόθιν κεκλέμ μενον.--ν. 57. 
Their coarse nature is mentioned by Eupolis, in a line of his Προσπάλτιοι still 
extant ; . 
Τὸ σκῶμμ᾽ ἀσελγὲι ἠδὲ Μιγαρικὸν σφόδρα. 

5. The study of Homer’s Margites gave a turn and tone τὸ Comedy, as the reading 
of his Iliad and Odyssey had exercised a similar influence upon Tragedy. (See 
above, p. 108). Ridicule, not invective, became thenceforth more peculiarly its 
characteristic.—Q.onrp δὲ καὶ τὰ σπουδαῖα μάλιστα ποιητὴς Ὅμηρος ty’ (μόνος γὰρ οὐχ᾽ 
ὅτι εὖ, ἀλλ᾽ Ors καὶ μιμήσεις δρωματικάς ἐποιήσεν") οὕτω καὶ τῆς κωμῳδίας σχήματα 
| φρῶφος ὑπέδειξεν, οὐ ψόγον, ἀλλὰ τὸ γελοῖον δ᾽αματοποιήσα;" Ὁ yap Μαργίτης ἀνάλογον 
Hu, ὥσπερ Iuag καὶ ᾿Οξύσσεια πρὸς τὰς τραγωδίας») οὕτω καὶ οὗτος πρὸς τὸς κωμῳδίας 
(Aristot. Poet. iv. 12). “Ἢ And as, in the serious kind, Homer alone may be said 
to deserve the name of poet, not only on account of his other excellencies, but also 
of the dramatic spirit of his imitations; so was he likewise the first who suggested 
the idea of Comedy, by substituting ridicule for invective, and giving that ridicule 
a dramatic cast; for his Margites bears the same analogy to Comedy as his Iliad and 
Odyssey to Tragedy.”—T wining. 

At what time this change took place is uncertain ; it was in all likelihood gradually 
produced, and seems only to have been partially effected in the old Comedy ; for in 
the remains of its poets invective is plentifully mixed up with ridicule. Epichar- 
mus, Phormis, and Dinolochus, the early Sicilian comedians, would, in their mytho- 
logical dramas, deal more in the ludicrous than the sarcastic ; whilst the first Athenian 
comic writers rather adhered to the old iambic or satiric form ; Crates being the first 
who adopted the Margitic style and subject. 

+ Arist. Poet. iv. 8 and 13. 

Σ Καὶ yelp χορὸν κωμῳδῶν ὀψέ wore δ ἄρχων ἔδωκεν» ἀλλ᾽ ἐθελονταὶ ἥσαν' ἤδη δὲ σχήμετα 
τινα αὐτῆς ἐχούσης» δι λιγόμεγοι αὐτῆς ποιηταὶ μνημονεύονται" gig δὲ πρόσωτα ἀπέδωκιν, 
Hi λόγους» ἢ πλήθη ὑποκριτῶν, καὶ ὅσα τοιαῦτα, ἠγνόηται...--Αὐἱδίοῖ. Poet. v. 3, 4. 
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and appropriate dresses were given to the performers, with all other 
requisite properties, the expenses of which the contending poets 
were obliged to defray themselves; since it was long before the 
magistrate-would allow the Comic chorus to enjoy the privileges 
of the Tragic, and be equipped at the public cost. At what period, 
and by whom these several improvements were effected is net 
known: even Aristotle’s researches into the history of the Drama 
could elicit nothing satisfactory on this head. 

The first Comic writer, of whom we have any certain account, is 
EricHarmus, a Syracusan* by birth or emigration. Τ It was about 
Olymp. xx, 1, B. C. 500,—thirty-five years after Thespis began 
to exhibit, eleven years after the commencement of Phrynichus, 
and just before the appearance of Aischylus as a tragedian,—that 
Epicharmus produced the first comedy properly so called. Before 
him this department of the Drama was, as we have every reason 
to believe, nothing but a series of licentious songs and satiric epi- 
sodes, without plot, connexion, or consistency. } He gave to each 
exhibition one single and unbroken fable, and converted the loose 
interlocutions into regular dialogue. The subjects of his comedies, 
as we may infer from the extant titles § of thirty-five of them, were 


* Theocritus, Epig. ιζ΄, Some make him a native of Crastus, some of Cos 
(Suidas, Eudocia, p. 166.); but all agree that he passed his life at Syracuse. 

t Ἐχεῖθεν [ἐκ Σικελίως] γῶς ἦν ᾿Ἐπίχαρμος ὃ ποιητὴς, πολλῷ πρότερος ὧν Χιωνίδου καὶ 
Μάγνητος. Arist. Poet. iii. 5.-Chionides, on the authority of Suidas and Eudocia, 
began to exhibit B. C. 487: Aristotle’s expression, x0 AA ὦ πρότερος ὧν Χιωνίδου, 
would therefore almost induce us to carry back the date of Epicharmus’s first comedy 
still higher than B.C. 500. 

$ τοῦ δὲ μύθους ποιεῖν Ἐπιχάρμο; καὶ Φόρμις ἤρξαν. τὸ μὲν οὖν ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἐκ Σικιλίας 
792.—Aristot. Poet. νυ. 5. 

§ These titles, as collected by Meursius and others, are as follows :— 

1. ᾿Αλκυὼν, 2. "Apuxog, 9. ᾿Αταλάνταιν 4. Baxyat, 5. Bovospse, 6. Ta καὶ Θάλασσα, 
7. Δίογυσοι, 8. Ελπὶς ἢ Πλοῦτος, 9. Ἥβας γάμος, 10. ᾿Ηρακλῆς Παράφορος, 11. Κύκλωψ» 
12. Κωμασταὶ ἡ Ἤφψζᾶαιστος, 18. Μέγαρις» 14. Μοῦσαι, 15. Νιόβης γάμος, 16. ᾽Οδυσσεὺς 
αὐτομόλος, 17. Ὀδυσσεὺς ναυὰγος, 18. Προμηθεὺς Πυρκαιὺς, 19. Σει;ῆνεζ» 20. Exipwy, 
21. Σφίγξ, 22. Τρῶις, 28. Φιλοχτήτης, 24. ᾿Αγρωσαῖνοιγ 25. “Apwayet, 2B. Aiqsros, 
27. ᾿Ἑορτὴ, 28. Θιωροὶ, 29. Λόγος n Δογικὴ, 80. Naco, 83]. "Opia, 82. Περίαλλορ; 
33. Πέρσαι, 34. Πίθων, 35. Χυτραι- 

Of these the first twenty-three were evidently mythological, and possibly several 
of tho remainder may have been so likewise. The few which had no connexion with 
mythology were, perhaps, the productions of Epicharmus in his later days. We 
know that he continued to compose several years after the first representations of 
Chlonidex and Magnes at Athens; whose subjects seem to have been much of the 
eine nature as those of Aristophanes. 
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chiefly mythological. * Tragedy had, some few years before the 
wera of Epicharmus, begun to assume its staid and dignified cha- 
racter. The woes of heroes and the majesty of the gods had, under 
Phrynichus, become its favourite theme. The Sicilian poet seems 
to have been struck with the idea of exciting the mirth of his δ.» 
dience, by the exhibition of some ludicrous matter dreseed up in 
all the grave solemnity of the newly invented art. Discarding, 
therefore, the low drolleries and scurrilous invectives of the ancient 
κωμῳδία, he opened a novel and ‘less invidious source of amuse- 
ment, by composing a set of burlesque dramas + upon the usual 
Tragic subjects. They succeeded; and the turn thus given to 
Comedy long continued ; so that when it once more returned to 
personality and satire, as it speedily did, Tragedy and Tragic poets 
-were the constant objects of its parody and ridicule. The great 
changes thus effected by Epicharmus justly entitled him to be 
called the Inventor of Comedy+. But his merits rest not here: 


* This appears to be the only solution which can be given of the curious fact,— 
that between the personality of the Phallic song, at the one end, and that of the 
Aristophanic drama at the other, there intervened a species of Comedy very differ- 
ent from these two similar and opposite extremities,—the mythological Comedy of 
Epicharmus, Phormis, and Dinolochus.—In the Amphitryo of Plautus we may pos- 
sibly have an imitation of one of the mythological plays written by his model, Epi- 
charmus. 

As a specimen of the style in which Epicharmus treated his mythological sub- 
jects, this graphic description of Hercules at his repast is given. It is a fragment 
from the Busiris: 


Πρῶτον μὲν atx ἔσθοντ᾽ ἴδοις viv, ἀποθάνοι," 

Βρέμει μὲν ὃ Φά;υγξ ἐνδοθ', ἀραβεῖ δ᾽ & γνάθος, 

Wohi δ᾽ ὁ γόμφιος, τέτοιγεν ὃ xvvddwy, 

Σίξζει δὲ ταῖς ῥίνεσσι, κινεῖ δ᾽ οἴατα.---ΑἸΒδΏ. x. p. 411. 


+ According to Atheneus, Epicharmus not only parodied the subject and external 
cireumstances of Tragedy, but sometimes the words also and the sentiments of its 
poets :—Kiypnres δὲ [παωρωδία} καὶ Ἐπίχαρμος ὁ Συρακούσιος iy τινι τῶν δραμάτων is” 
ὀλίγον (xv. p. 698) :—for in this sense παρωδία must here be understood. The same 
author likewise confirms this idea of the early Sicilian Comedy, when, speaking of 
the famous parodist, Hegemon, he adds, Γέγραφε δὲ καὶ κωμῳδίαν εἷς tiv & po 
χαῖον τρόπον, ἣν ἰπιγράφουσι Φιλίννην (xv. 609). 

Φ Thus the epigram on Epicharmus, ascribed to Theocritus; which perhaps de- 
serves transcription : 


“A ze φωνὰ Δώριος, yarn, ὁ τὰν κωμωδίκν 
Εὐὑρὼν Ἑπίχαρμος.: 

ὯὮ Βάκχχιν χάλκιόν wv ἀντ᾽ ἀλαθινοῦ 
τὶν ὦ δ᾽ ἀνέθηκαν. 
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* he was distinguished for elegance in composition, as well as ori- 
ginality of conception. So many were his dramatic excellencies, 
that Plato terms him the first of Comic writerst; and, in a later 
age and foreign country, Plautus chose him as his model{. The 
plays of Epicharmus, to judge from the fragments still left us, 
abounded in apophthegms, little consistent with the idea we might 
otherwise have entertained of their nature, from our knowledge of 
the buffooneries whence his Comedy sprung, and the writings of 
Aristophanes, his partially extant successor. § But Epicharmus 
was a philosopher and a Pythagorean. || In the midst of merri- 
ment he failed not to inculcate, in pithy gnome, the otherwise dis- 
tasteful lessons of morality to the gay and thoughtless ; and, shel- 
tered by comic license], to utter offensive political truths, which, 


Tol Συρακόσσαις ἐνίδρυνται Πελωρεῖς τᾷ πόλει, 
OF ἀνδρὶ κολίτα, 

Σωρὸν gabe εἶχε χρημάτων, μεμγαμένοι 
Τιλεῖν ἐπίχειρα. 

Ἰολλὰ yoo ποττὰν Cody τοῖς παισὶν εἶπε χρήσιμα" 
Μιγάλα χάρις αὐτῶ.--Ἐρὶρ. i. Ὁ 


Aristotle indirectly asserts the same thing; see above, p. 162. note. 

* Demetrius Phalereus (see Vossius de Poet. Gr. vi. p. 31.) says that Epi- 
charmus excelled in the choice and collocation of epithets; on which account the 
name of Επιχάρμιος was given to his kind of style, making it proverbial for elegance 
and beauty. Aristotle (Rhet. iii. 9.) lays one fault to his charge as a writer, the 
employment of false antitheses. 

Τ Of ἄχροι τῇ; ποιήσιως ἑκατίραςν κωμῳδίως μὲν ᾿Επίχαρμο;ν Τραγωδίω; δὲ Ὅμ»ιος.--- 
Plato in Thezteto, p. 33. 


ἐ Dicitur Afrani toga convenisse Menandro, 
Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmo. 
Horat. 2. Epistt. 11. 58. 


§ Many scholars have supposed that there were two persons of this name, the one 
a philosopher, the other a comic poet; but the contrary opinion seems the most cor- 
rect. It is therefore of one and the same Epicharmus that Laertius speaks, both 
when (viii. 78.) he mentions Epicharmus the Pythagorean, and also when (iii. 9.) 
he asserts from Alcimus that Plato transcribed much from Epicharmus the comedian 
into his own writings. It is of our Epicharmus that Cicero says, ‘“ Epicharmi acuti, 
nec insulsi hominis ut Siculi” (Tusc. Quest. i. 8.); and to him is by some ascribed 
the invention of two letters in the Greek alphabet. 

W So the epigram of Theocritus quoted above, 

Πολλὰ γὰρ worse Cody τοῖς παισὶν εἶπε χρήσιμα. 

© The accounts of Plutarch (De Adulatore, p. 68.) and Iamblichus (De vit- 
Pecing. xxxvi.), which attribute his original adoption of this mode of communi- 
aniting lis philesophical opinions to a dread of Hiero, must be erroneous. That 
wna did unc sacceed to the supreme power in Syracuse till B. C. 478, at which time 
Souchorenus had aleeady been exhibiting above twenty years. 
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promulged under any other circumstances, might have subjected 
the sage to the vengeance of a despotic government. We find 
Epicharmus still composing comedies, * B.C. 485; and again 
during the reign of Hiero, 1 B.C. 477.  { He died at the age of 
ninety or ninety-seven years. 


ὃ ΡΗΟΕΜΙΒ was the countryman and contemporary of Epicharmus, 
and tutor to the sons of Gelon, the elder brother and predecessor 
of Hiero. || His comedies also appear to have been mythological. 


Dino.ocuvs, another Sicilian, the son 4, the scholar, or the rival of 
Epicharmus **, is said to have flourished, B. C. 488. +t Fourteen 
plays are ascribed to this poet ; but neither of him nor of Phormis 
do any fragments remain. 1: These three Sicilian dramatists used 
the Doric dialect. ¢ | 

« 

§§ Co1onipEs was the first Comic writer among the Athenians, 
His representations date from Olymp. Lxx111, 2, B. C. 487. |||! The 
names of three of his comedies are recorded—'Hows5, Περσαὶ ἥ 
᾿Ασσυριοὶ, and Πτιχοὶ. The two latter do not apparently bear any 
reference to mythology, and therefore it is probable that Comedy 
was beginning to adopt subjects of a different nature{ ; or rather, 
that the “ἐς Comedy did, from ite earliest times, incline, as in the 
days of Aristophanes, to personality and satire. 


Maenes***, the Athenian, was of the same age as Chionides. All 
his comedies have perished ; but such of their ttt titles as are pre- 


* Suidas in Ἔπιχ. 

+ His Νᾶσοι was composed about this date. Sce Clinton, Fast. Hell. B. C. 477. 

+ Lucian (Macrob. xxv.) says 97; Laert. (viii. 78.) 90. 

ὃ Suidas in Φορ. Aristot. Poet. iii. 5. v. 5. 

|| The names of three were, Kepaio;, ᾿Αλκυόγε; and Ἰλίου πό;θησι;- 

«| Suidas in V. *® AClian. H. A. vi. δ]. Tf Suidas in Δ ιν. 

++ Suidas, ibid.—Theocritus, Epig. ζ΄. above, p. 163, note. 

§§ Aristot. Poet. iii. 5. Suidas in Χίων. 

{|| Suidas in Χίων. and Atheneus, iii. p. 119 and xiv. p. 638. Some of this poet's 
comedies were extant in the time of Vitruvius ; who, mentioning a saying of Epicurus, 
adds, ‘* Hac ita esse plures philosophi dixerunt, non minus etiam poet, qui anti- 
quas comeedias Greece scripserunt, et easdem sententias versibus in scena pronun- 
tiaverunt, Eucrates, Chionides, Aristophanes, &c. Vitruv. Pref. in Lib, vi—It 
would appear from this that Epicharmus was not singular amongst the old come. 
dians, in admitting such gnomz into his dramas. 

44 See above, p. 161, note. . ' 

599 Aristot. Poet. iii. 5. 

THT πίταχις Βαρβιτίδες or Βαρβιτισταὶ, “Ognidesy Audol, ¥nvec, and Βάτρωχοι. To the 
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* he was distinguished for elegance in composition, as well as ori- 
ginality of conception. So many were his dramatic excellencies, 
that Plato terms him the first of Comic writers +t; and, in a later 
age and foreign country, Plautus chose him as his model}. The 
plays of Epicharmus, to judge from the fragments still left us, 
abourided in apophthegms, little consistent with the idea we might 
otherwise have entertained of their nature, from our knowledge of 
the buffooneries whence his Comedy sprung, and the writings of 
Aristophanes, his partially extant successor. § But Epicharmus 
was a philosopher and a Pythagorean. || In the midst of merri- 
ment he failed not to inculcate, in pithy gnome, the otherwise dis- 
tasteful lessons of morality to the gay and thoughtless ; and, shel- 
tered by comic license], to utter offensive political truths, which, 


| Tol Συρακόσσαις ἐνίδρυνται Πελωρεῖς τᾷ πόλει, 
of? ἀνδρὶ RON Tey 
Σωρὸν γεὶς εἶχε χρημάτων, μεμγαμένοι 
τιλεν i ἐπίχ tigre 
Πολλὰ γὰρ ποττὰν ζοὰν τοῖς παισὶν εἶπε χρήσιμα" 
Μιγάλα χάρις avtw.—Epig. ιζ'. 


Aristotle indirectly asserts the same thing ; see nbove, p. 162. note. 

* Demetrius Phalereus (see Vossius de Poet. Gr. vi. p. 31.) says that Epi- 
charmus excelled in the choice and collocation of epithets; on which account the 
name of Επιχάρμιος was given to his kind of style, making it proverbial for elegance 
and beauty. Aristotle (Rhet. iii. 9.) lays one fault to his charge as a a writer, the 
employment of false antitheses. 

Τ Οἱ ἄκροι τῇ; ποιήσεως Exaripac, κωμῳδίως μὲν ᾿Ἐπίχαρμο;ν Τραγωδίας δὲ Ὅμη;ος.---- 
Plato in Thezteto, p. 33. 


t Dicitur Afrani toga convenisse Menandro, 
Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmo. 
Horat. 2. Epistt. 11. 58. 


§ Many scholars have supposed that there were two persons of this name, the one 
a philosopher, the other a comic poet ; but the contrary opinion seems the most cor- 
rect. It is therefore of one and the same Epicharmus that Laertius speaks, both 
when (viii. 78.) he mentions Epicharmus the Pythagorean, and also when (iii. 9.) 
he asserts from Alcimus that Plato transcribed much from Epicharmus the comedian 
into his own writings. It is of our Epicharmus that Cicero says, “" Epicharmi acuti, 
nec insulsi hominis ut Siculi” (Tus. Quest. i. 8.); and to him is by some ascribed 
the invention of two letters in the Greek alphabet. 

|| So the epigram of Theocritus quoted above, 


Πολλὰ γὰρ ποττὰν Cody τοῖς παισὶν εἶπε χρήσιμα. 


@‘The accounts of Plutarch (De Adulatore, p. 68.) and Iamblichus (De vit. 
Pythag. xxxvi.), which attribute his original adoption of this mode of communi- 
cating his philosophical opinions to a dread of Hiero, must be erroneous. That 
prince did not succeed to the supreme power in Syracuse till B. C. 478, at which time 
. Epicharmus had already been exhibiting above twenty years, 
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promulged under any other circumstances, might have subjected 
the sage to the vengeance of a despotic government. We find 
Epicharmus still composing comedies, * B.C. 485; and again 
during the reign of Hiero, { B.C. 477. { He died at the age of 
ninety or ninety-seven years. 


ὃ Puormis was thecountryman and contemporary of Epicharmus, 
and tutor to the sons of Gelon, the elder brother and predecessor 
of Hiero. || His comedies also appear to have been mythological. 


Dinox.ocHus, another Sicilian, the son  , the scholar, or the rival of 
Epicharmus **, is said to have flourished, B. C. 488. +t Fourteen 
plays are ascribed to this poet ; but neither of him nor of Phormis 
do any fragmentsremain. {t{ These threc Sicilian dramatists used 
the Doric dialect. ¢ 


δὲ CHIonipDEs was the first Comic writer among the Athenians, 
His representations date trom Olymp. Lxx111, 2, 3. C. 487. {Π| The 
names of three of his comedies are recorded— Hewes, Περσαὶ ἥ 
᾿Ασσυριοὶ, and [Irwyo}. The two latter do not apparently bear any 
reference to mythology, and therefore it is probable that Comedy 
was beginning to adopt subjects of a different nature 4 ; or rather, 
that the Attic Comedy did, from 118 earliest times, incline, as in the 
days of Aristophanes, to personality and satire. 


Maenes***, the Athenian, was of the same age as Chionides. All 
his comedies have perished ; but such of their 7 {1 titles as are pre- 


* Suidas in 'Em,. 

+ His Naoo: was composed about this date. Sce Clinton, Fast. Hell. B. C. 477. 

+ Lucian (Macrob. xxv.) says 97; Laert. (viii. 78.) 90. 

§ Suidas in oo. Aristot. Poet. iii. 5. v. 5. 

lj The names of three were, Kepaio;, ᾿Αλκυόνε;» and ᾿Ιλίου πό;θησι . 

q Suidas in V. *® lian. H. A. vi. δ]. Tt Suidas in suv. 

+t Suidas, ibid.— Theocritus, Epig. .¢’. above, p. 163, note. 

§§ Aristot. Poet. iii. 5. Suidas in Χίων. 

II{| Suidas in Χίων. and Atheneus, iii. p. 119 and xiv. p. 638. Some of this poet's 
comedies were extant in the time of Vitruvius ; who, mentioning a saying of Epicurus, 
- adds, ‘* Hec ita esse plures philosophi dixerunt, non minus etiam poeta, qui anti- 
quas comeedias Grace scripserunt, et easdem sententias versibus in scena pronun- 
tiaverunt, Eucrates, Chionides, Aristophanes, &c. Vitruv. Pref. in Lib. vi—It 
would appear from this that Epicharmus was not singular amongst the old come. 
dians, in admitting such gnomz into his dramas. 

44 See above, p. 161, note. 

996. Aristot. Poet. iii. 5. Ε , 

ΤῊ πίτακις Βαρβιτίδες or Βαρβιτισταὶγ Ὄρνιθες, Δυδοὶγ Wives, and Βάτρωχοι. ΤῸ the 
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* he was distinguished for elegance in composition, as well as ori- 
ginality of conception. So many were his dramatic excellencies, 
that Plato terms him the first of Comic writerst; and, in a later 
age and foreign country, Plautus chose him as his model{. The 
plays of Epicharmus, to judge from the fragments still left us, 
abourided in apophthegms, little consistent with the idea we might 
otherwise have entertained of their nature, from our knowledge of 
the buffooneries whence his Comedy sprung, and the writings of 
Aristophanes, his partially extant successor. § But Epicharmus 
was a philosopher and a Pythagorean. || In the midst of merri- 
ment he failed not to inculcate, in pithy gnome, the otherwise dis- 
tasteful lessons of morality to the gay and thoughtless ; and, shel- 
tered by comic license], to utter offensive political truths, which, 


Tol Συρακέσσαις ividpuyrat ἸΠελωρεῖ; τὰ πόλει, 
OF ἀνδρὶ πολίτα, 

Σωρὸν γεὶξ εἶχε χριμάτων, μεμναμένοι 
τιλεῖν ἐπίχ aye. 

Πολλὰ ydo πιττὰν Cony τοῖς παισὶν εἶπε χρήσιμα" 
Μιγάλα χάρις αὐτῶ.--Ἐρὶρ. ι5. 


Aristotle indirectly asserts the same thing ; see nbove, p. 162. note. 

* Demetrius Phalereus (see Vossius de Poet. Gr. vi. p. 31.) says that Epi- 
charmus excelled in the choice and collocation of epithets; on which account the 
name of Επιχάρμιος was given to his kind of style, making it proverbial for elegance 
and beauty. Aristotle (Rhet. iii. 9.) lays one fault to his charge as a writer, the 
employment of false antitheses. 

FOL ἶχροι τῇ; ποιήσεως ἑκατίραςν κωμῳδίως μὲν Ἐπίχαρμο;ν Τραγωδία; δὲ Ὅμη;ος.--- 
Plato in Thezteto, p. 33. 


} Dicitur Afrani toga convenisse Menandro, 
Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmo. 
Horat. 2. Epistt. ii. 58. 


§ Many scholars have supposed that there were two persons of this name, the one 
a philosopher, the other a comic poet ; but the contrary opinion seems the most cor- 
rect. It is therefore of one and the same Epicharmus that Laertius speaks, both 
when (viii. 78.) he mentions Epicharmus the Pythagorean, and also when (iii. 9.) 
he asserts from Alcimus that Plato transcribed much from Epicharmus the comedian 
into his own writings. It is of our Epicharmus that Cicero says, ‘* Epicharmi acuti, 
nec insulsi hominis ut Siculi” (Tusc. Quast. i. 8.); and to him is by some ascribed 
the invention of two letters in the Greek alphabet. 

|| So the epigram of Theocritus quoted above, 


Πολλὰ yap ποττὰν Cody τοῖς καισὶν εἶπε χρήσιμα. 


‘The accounts of Plutarch (De Adulatore, p. 68.) and Iamblichus (De vit. 
Pythag. xxxvi.), which attribute his original adoption of this mode of communi- 
cating his philosophical opinions to a dread of Hiero, must be erroneous. That 
prince did not succeed to the supreme power in Syracuse till B. C. 478, at which time 
. Epicharmus had already been exhibiting above twenty years. 
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promulged under any other circumstances, might have subjected 
the sage to the vengeance of a despotic government. We find 
Epicharmus still composing comedies, * B.C. 485; and again 
during the reign of Hiero, t B.C. 477. { He died at the age of 
ninety or ninety-seven years. 


ὃ Paormis was thecountryman and contemporary of Epicharmus, 
and tutor to the sons of Gelon, the elder brother and predecessor 
of Hiero. || His comedies also appear to have been mythological. 


Drno.ocuHus, another Sicilian, the son 4], the scholar, or the rival of 
Epicharmus **, is said to have flourished, B. C. 488. Τ| Fourteen 
plays are ascribed to this poet; but neither of him nor of Phormis 
do any fragments remain. {{ These three Sicilian dramatists used 
the Doric dialect. ¢ 


§§ CHIoNIDEs was the first Comic writer among the Athenians, 
His representations date from Olymp. Lxx111, 2, B. C. 487. |I|| The 
names of three of his comedies are recorded—'How:s, Περσαὶ ἥ 
᾿Ασσυριοὶ, and [Irwyoi. The two latter do not apparently bear any 
reference to mythology, and therefore it is probable that Comedy 
was beginning to adopt subjects of a different nature ; or rather, 
that the Altic Comedy did, from ite earliest times, incline, as in the 
days of Aristophanes, to personality and satire. 


Maenes***, the Athenian, was of the same age as Chionides. All 
his comedies have perished ; but such of their ttf titles as are pre- 


* Suidas in ‘Emy. 

+ His Νᾶσοι was composed about this date. Sce Clinton, Fast. Hell. B. C. 477. 

$ Lucian (Macrob. xxv.) says 97; Laert. (viii. 78.) 90. 

§ Suidas in o;. Aristot. Poet. iii. 5. v. 5. 

|} The names of three were, Kepaio;, "Adxvovez, and ᾿Ιλίου πύ;θησι;,- 

4“ Suidas in V. ** AClian. H. A. vi. δ]. Tt Suidas in suv. 

24 Suidas, ibid.— Thcocritus, Epig. ζ΄, above, p. 163, note. 

§8 Aristot. Poet. iii. 5. Suidas in Χίων. 

|| Suidas in Χίων. and Athenzus, iii. p. 119 and xiv. p. 638. Some of this poet's 
comedies were extant in the time of Vitruvius; who, mentioning a saying of Epicurus, 
- adds, ““ Hac ita esse plures philosophi dixerunt, non minus etiam poeter, qui anti- 
quas comeedias Grace scripserunt, et easdem sententias versibus in scena pronun- 
tisverunt, Eucrates, Chionides, Aristophanes, &c. Vitruv. Pref. in Lib. vi—It 
would appear from this that Epicharmus was not singular amongst tha old come- 
dians, in admitting such gnomz into his dramas. 

44 See above, p. 161, note. , 

996. Aristot. Poet. iii. 5. 

AHP πίταχις Βαοβιτίδες or Βαρβιτισταὶγ Ὄρνιθες; Auto, Ψῆνις, and Βάτραχοι. To the 
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* he was distinguished for elegance in composition, as well as ori- 
ginality of conception. So many were his dramatic excellencies, 
that Plato terms him the first of Comic writers t; and, in a later 
age and foreign country, Plautus chose him as his model{. The 
plays of Epicharmus, to judge from the fragments still left us, 
abounded in apophthegms, little consistent with the idea we might 
otherwise have entertained of their nature, from our knowledge of 
the buffooneries whence his Comedy sprung, and the writings of 
Aristophanes, his partially extant successor. § But Epicharmus 
was a philosopher and a Pythagorean. || In the midst of merri- 
ment he failed not to inculcate, in pithy gnome, the otherwise dis- 
tasteful lessons of morality to the gay and thoughtless ; and, shel- 
tered by comic license], to utter offensive political truths, which, 


Tot Συραπόσσαι; ἐνίδρυνται ΤΙ ελωρεῖς τὰ πόλει, 
OP ἀυδρὶ πολίταν 

Σωρὸν γεὶς εἶχε χρημάτων, μεμγαμένοι 
τιλεῖν ἐπίχ sve. 

Πολλὰ yao ποττὰν Cody τοῖς παισὶν εἶπε χρήσιμα" 
Μιγάλα χάρις avcw.——Epig. ι΄. 


Aristotle indirectly asserts the same thing; see above, p. 162. note. 

* Demetrius Phalereus (see Vossius de Poet. Gr. vi. p. 31.) says that Epi- 
charmus excelled in the choice and collocation of epithets; on which account the 
name of Επιχάρμιος was given to his kind of style, making it proverbial for elegance 
and beauty. Aristotle (Rhet. iii. 9.) lays one fault to his charge as a writer, the 
employment of false antitheses. 

ΤΟΙ ἄκροι τῇ; ποιήσεως ἑκατέρας», κωμῳδίως μὲν Ἐπίχαρμο;ν Τραγωδίας δὲ Ὅμη;ος.-- 
Plato in Theeteto, p. 33. 


ἐ Dicitur Afrani toga convenisse Menandro, 
Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmo. 
Horat. 2. Epistt. ii. 58. 


§ Many scholars have supposed that there were two persons of this name, the one 
a philosopher, the other a comic poet; but the contrary opinion seems the most cor- 
rect. It is therefore of one and the same Epicharmus that Laertius speaks, both 
when (viii. 78.) he mentions Epicharmus the Pythagorean, and also when (iii. 9.) 
he asserts from Alcimus that Plato transcribed much from Epicharmus the comedian 
into his own writings. [ is of our Epicharmus that Cicero says, “" Epicharmi acuti, 
nec insulsi hominis ut Siculi” (Tusc. Quest. i. 8.) ; and to him is by some ascribed 
the invention of two letters in the Greek alphabet. 

|| So the epigram of Theocritus quoted above, 


Πολλὰ yap ποττὰν Cody τοῖς παισὶν εἶκε χρήσιμα. 


4 The accounts of Plutarch (De Adulatore, p. 68.) and Iamblichus (De vit. 


Pythag. xxxvi.), which attribute his original adoption of this mode of communi- 
cating his philosophical opinions to a dread of Hiero, must be erroneous. That 
prince did not succeed to the supreme power in Syracuse till B. C. 478, at which time 
Epicharmus had already been exhibiting above twenty years. 


A oe ~_ 
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promulged under any other circumstances, might have subjected 
the sage to the vengeance of a despotic government. We find 
Epicharmus still composing comedies, * B.C. 485; and again 
during the reign of Hiero, { B.C. 477. 1: He died at the age of 
ninety or ninety-seven years. 


ὃ Puormis was the countryman and contemporary of Epicharmus, 
and tutor to the sons of Gelon, the elder brother and predecessor 
of Hiero, || His comedies also appear to have been mythological. 


Di1no.ocavus, another Sicilian, the son], the scholar, or the rival of 
Epicharmus **, is said to have flourished, B. C. 488. tt Fourteen 
plays are ascribed to this poet ; but neither of him nor of Phormis 
do any fragments remain. {t{ These three Sicilian dramatists used 
the Doric dialect. ¢ 


§§ CuronipEs was the first Comic writer among the Athenians, 
His representations date from Olymp. uxx111, 2, B. C. 487. |I|| The 
names of three of his comedies are recorded—Hgw:5, Περσαὶ ἥ 
᾿Ασσυριοὶ, and Πττυχοὶ. The two latter do not apparently bear any 
reference to mythology, and therefore it is probable that Comedy 
was beginning to adopt subjects of a different nature(  ; or rather, 
that the Aitic Comedy did, from its earliest times, incline, as in the 
days of Aristophanes, to personality and satire. 


Maenzs***, the Athenian, was of the same age as Chionides. All 
his comedies have perished ; but such of their ¢ tt titles as are pre- 


* Suidas in Ἔπιχ- 

+ His Νᾶσοι was composed about this date. Sce Clinton, Fast. Hell. B. C. 477. 

$ Lucian (Macrob. xxv.) says 97; Laert. (viii. 78.) 90. 

§ Suidas in 0;. Aristot. Poet. iii. 5. v. 5. 

|| The names of three were, Krpaio;, ᾿Αλκυόνε;» and ᾿Ιλίου πό;θησι ,- 

© Suidas in V. *@ AClian. H. A. vi. δ]. Tt Suidas in suv. 

*+¢ Suidas, ibid.— Theocritus, Epig. ιζ΄. above, p. 163, note. 

§§ Aristot. Poet. iii. 5. Suidas in Χίων. 

Ὸ||| Suidas in Χίων. and Atheneus, iii. p. 119 and xiv. p. 638. Some of this poet's 
comedies were extant in the time of Vitruvius ; who, mentioning a saying of Epicurus, 
adds, ‘* Hac ita esse plures philosophi dixerunt, non minus etiam poete, qui anti- 
quas comeedias Greece scripserunt, et easdem sententias versibus in scena pronun- 
tiaverunt, Eucrates, Chionides, Aristophanes, &c. Vitruv. Pref. in Lib, vi.—It 
would appear from this that Epicharmus was not singular amongst the old come- 
dians, in admitting such gnomz into his dramas. 

44 See above, p. 161, note. ' 
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* he was distinguished for elegance in composition, as well as ori- 
ginality of conception. So many were his dramatic excellencies, 
that Plato terms him the first of Comic writers; and, in a later 
age and foreign country, Plautus chose him as his model{. The 
plays of Epicharmus, to judge from the fragments still left us, 
abounded in apophthegms, little consistent with the idea we might 
otherwise have entertained of their nature, from our knowledge of 
the buffooneries whence his Comedy sprung, and the writings of 
Aristophanes, his partially extant successor. § But Epicharmus 
was a philosopher and a Pythagorean. || In the midst of merri- 
ment he failed not to inculcate, in pithy gnome, the otherwise dis- 
tasteful lessons of morality to the gay and thoughtless ; and, shel- 
tered by comic license], to utter offensive political truths, which, 


Tol Συρακόσσαις ἐνίδρυνται Πελωρ εἴς τὰ πόλει, 
‘OF ἀνδρὶ πολίτα, 

Σωρὸν γεὶς εἶχε χρημάτων, μεμγαμένοι 
Terany i Emly tpn. 

Πολλὰ yao ποττὰν ζοὰν τοῖς παισὶν εἶπε χρήσιμα" 
Μιγάλα χάρις avtw.—Epig. ιζ΄. 


Aristotle indirectly asserts the same thing; see above, p. 162. note. 

* Demetrius Phalereus (see Vossius de Poet. Gr. vi. p. 31.) says that Epi- 
charmus excelled in the choice and collocation of epithets; on which account the 
name of Επιχάρμιος was given to his kind of style, making it proverbial for elegance 
and beauty. Aristotle (Rhet. iii. 9.) lays one fault to his charge as a writer, the 
employment of false antitheses. 


Τ Of xpos τῇ; ποιήσιως ἑκατέρας» κωμῳδίως μὲν Ἐπίχαρμον Τραγρδίας δὲ Ὅμη;ος.--- 
Plato in Thezteto, p. 33. 


t Dicitur Afrani toga convenisse Menandro, 
Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmo. 
Horat. 2. Epistt. ii. 58. 


§ Many scholars have supposed that there were two persons of this name, the one 
a philosopher, the other a comic poet; but the contrary opinion seems the most cor- 
rect. It is therefore of one and the same Epicharmus that Laertius speaks, both 
when (viii. 78.) he mentions Epicharmus the Pythagorean, and also when (iii. 9.) 
he asserts from Alcimus that Plato transcribed much from Epicharmus the comedian 
into his own writings. It is of our Epicharmus that Cicero says, “" Epicharmi acuti, 
nec insulsi hominis ut Siculi” (Tuse. Quest. i. 8.); and to him is by some ascribed 
the invention of two letters in the Greek alphabet. 

|| So the epigram of Theocritus quoted above, 

Πολλὰ yep ποττὰγν Cody τοῖς παισὶν alae χρήσιμα. 

@‘The accounts of Plutarch (De Adulatore, p. 68.) and Iamblichus (De vit. 
Pythag. xxxvi.), which attribute his origsnal adoption of this mode of communi- 
cating his philosophical opinions to a dread of Hiero, must be erroneous. That 
prince did not succeed to the supreme power in Syracuse till B. C. 478, at which time 

. Epicharmus had already been exhibiting above twenty years. 
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promulged under any other circumstances, might have subjected 
the sage to the vengeance of a despotic government. We find 
Epicharmus still composing comedies, * B.C. 485; and again 
during the reign of Hiero, t B.C. 477.  { He died at the age of 
ninety or ninety-seven years. 


ὃ Puormis was the countryman and contemporary of Epicharmus, 
and tutor to the sons of Gelon, the elder brother and predecessor 
of Hiero. || His comedies also appear to have been mythological. 


Drnoxocuus, another Sicilian, the son], the scholar, or the rival of 
Epicharmus **, is said to have flourished, B. C. 488. ΤΊ Fourteen 
plays are ascribed to this poet; but neither of him nor of Phormis 
do any fragmentsremain. tt These three Sicilian dramatists used 
the Doric dialect. ¢ | 


§§ CHIonrIDEs was the first Comic writer among the Athenians, 
His representations date from Olymp. Lxx111, 2, B. C. 487. {|| The 
names of three of his comedies are recorded—Howes, Περσαὶ ἥ 
᾿Ασσυριοὶ, and [Irwyoi. The two latter do not apparently bear any 
reference to mythology, and therefore it is probable that Comedy 
was beginning to adopt subjects of a different nature {| ; or rather, 
that the Attic Comedy did, from 118 earliest times, incline, as in the 
days of Aristophanes, to personality and satire. 


Macnzs***, the Athenian, was of the same age as Chionides. All 
his comedies have perished ; but such of their +t t titles as are pre- 


* Suidas in Ἔπιχ.: 

+ His Νᾶσοι was composed about this date. Sce Clinton, Fast. Hell. B. Ο. 477. 

+ Lucian (Macrob. xxv.) says 97; Laert. (viii. 78.) 90. 

§ Suidas in Gor, Aristot. Poet. iii. 5. v. 5. 

|| The names of three were, Krpaio;, ᾿Αλκυόγε;» and Ἰλίου πύρθησι;,- 

1 Suidas in V. 55 lian. H. A. vi. δ]. ΤΊ Suidas in say. 

+f Suidas, ibid.— Theocritus, Epig. ,ζ΄. above, p. 163, note. 

§§ Aristot. Poet. iii. 5. Suidas in Χίων. 

{||| Suidas in Χίων. and Atheneus, iii. p. 119 and xiv. p. 638. Some of this poet’s 
comedies were extant in the time of Vitruvius ; who, mentioning a saying of Epicurus, 
adds, ‘* Hac ita esse plures philosophi dixerunt, non minus etiam poeta, qui anti- 
quas comeedias Grace scripserunt, et easdem sententias versibus in scena pronun- 
tiaverunt, Eucrates, Chionides, Aristophanes, ἄς. Vitruv. Pref. in Lib, vi.—It 
would appear from this that Epicharmus was not singular amongst the old come. 
dians, in admitting such gnomz into his dramas. 

44] See above, p. 161, note. : ‘ 
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served confirm our suspicion that the materials of Athenian Comedy 
were derived from other sources than mythology. The plays of 
Magnes were probably much of the same nature with those of 
Aristophanes. Indeed two of them, the Βάτραχοι and the Ὄρνιθες, 
had the very titles which are borne by two of the surviving dramas 
of the latter poet. * Magnes, whilst in his prime, was an active 
and popular writer, full of wit and invention ; but in his old age 
he fell into disrepute: his services were forgotten by an ungrateful 
audience, and he was left to die in neglect and obscurity. 


Cratinus t, the son of Callimedes, an Athenian, was born 
¢ Olymp. ixv, 2, B.C. 519. It was not till late in life that he 
directed his attention to Comic compositions. § The first piece of 


five last of these plays allusion is made by Aristophanes δὶ the lines quoted below. 
The expression there, oxderay (v. 525), strongly supports our opinion respecting 
the early Attic comedy; indeed Aristotle seems expressly to assert it. See below, 
Crates, p. 170. 

* Aristophanes, in a parabasis of the Equites (512, &c.), descanting on the pecu- 
liar difficulties of the comic poet, from the nature of his task itself, and the fickleness 
of his auditors, instances his assertions in the cases of Magnes, Cratinus, and Crates, 
Of Magnes he says: 


Τοῦτο μὲν lidwe ἅ "mabe Μάγνης ἅμα ταῖς πολιαῖς; κατιούσαι, 

Ὃς adore χορῶν τῶν ἀντιπάλων γίκης ἔστησε τοόκαια" 

Πάσας δ᾽ ὑμῖν φωνὼς ἱεὶς, καὶ ψάλλων, καὶ πτερυγίζων, 

Καὶ λυδίξων, καὶ ψηνίζων, καὶ βαπεόμενος βωτραχ εἴοιςν 

Οὐκ ἐξήρκεσεν" ἀλλὰ τελευτῶν, ἐπὶ γήρως» οὐ γὰρ ἐφ᾽ NBM, 
᾿ἘΕξεβλήθη πρεσβύτης wr, ὅτι cov σχώκτειν ἀπελείφθν.---ῦ20 --- 525. 


Could it *seape observing sight, what was Magnes’ wretched plight, 
when his hairs and his temples were hoary ? 
Yet who battled with more zeal, or more trophies left to tell 
of his former achievements and glory ? 
He came piping, dancing, tapping, fig-gnatting and wing-clapping, 
frog-besmear’d, and with Lydian grimaces : 
Yet he too had his date, nor could wit nor merit great 
preserve him, unchang’d, in your graces. 
Youth pass’d brilliantly and bright ;—when his head was old and white, 
strange reverse and hard fortune confronted ; 
What boots taste or tact, forsooth, if they ’ve lost their nicest ‘truth, 
or a wit where the edge has grown blunted ? 
Mitchell. 
+ Suidas in V. 
¢ Cratinus died, B. C. 422, at the age of ninety-seven (Lucian, Macrob. xxv.) ; 
his birth-year would therefore be B. C. 519. 
§ In this play, according to Plutarch (Vit. Cim. x.), he thus makes mention of 
the celebrated Cimon, who had died in the preceding yeat, B. C. 449: 
κἀγὼ yap nv your 
Συν ἀνδρὶ θείῳ καὶ φιλοξινωτάφτω, 
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his on record is the ᾿Αρχίλοχοι, which was represented about 
Olymp. Lxxx111, B. C. 448; at which time he was in his seventy~ 
first year. Soon after this, Comedy became * so licentious and 
virulent in its personalities, that the magistracy were obliged to 
interfere. A decree was passed, Olymp. Lxxxv, 1, B. C. 440, 
prohibiting the exhibitions of Comedy ; which law continued in 
force only during that year and the two following, being repealed 
in the archonship of Euthymenes. Three victories of Cratinus 
stand recorded after the recommencement of Comic performances. 
+ With the Χειμαζόμενοι he was second, B. C. 425, when the 
᾿Αχαρνεῖς of Aristophanes won the prize, and the third place was 
adjudged to the Νουμηνίαι of Eupolis. {In the succeeding year 
he was again second with the Σάτυροι, and Aristophanes again 
first with the ἹἹππεῖς. ὃ In a parabasis of this play, already re- 


Kal πάντ᾽ ἀ;ίστω τῶν παγελλήνωγ πρόμῳν 
Κίμωνι; λιπαρὸν γῆρας εωχόυμενος © 
Aiwa πάντα συνδιατρίψειν᾽ ὃ δὲ 
Λιπων βέβηκε πιότερο;- 
It would hence appear that Cratinus had been on terms of close intimacy with the 
Athenian general. 
* Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 67. See Clinton. Fast. Hell. B. C. 440 and 437. 
Τ Argum. Acham. “ ¢t Argum. Equit. 
§ Εἴτα Κρατίνου μεμνημένος, ὃς πολλῷ ῥεύσα; πυτ᾽ ἱπαίνῳ 
Ata τῶν ἀφελῶν πεδιῶν ἔῤῥει, καὶ τῆς στάσιως πα:ασύρων 
"Epopes τὲς δοῦς» καὶ τὰς πλατάγους» καὶ τοὺς ἐχθροῦ, προθελύμνυτ" 
*Aszar δ᾽ οὐκ ἤν by ξυμποσίῳ, πλὴν ΔΏΡΟΙ ΣΥΚΟΠΕΔΙΔΕ, 
Καὶ ΤΕΚΤΟΝῈΣ ΕΥ̓ΠΑΛΑΜΩΝ ὙΜΝΩΝ᾽" οἵτως ἤνθησεν ἐκεῖνος» 
Νυνὶ δ᾽ ὑμεῖς αὐτὸν ὁρῶντες παραληροῦντ᾽ οὐχ ἐλεεῖτε» 
᾿Εχπιπτουσῶν τῶν MAEXT WI, καὶ τοῦ τόγου οὐκ ἐπ᾽ ἰνόντος» 
Τῶν θ᾽ ἀ;μονιῶν διωχασκυσῶν' ἀλλεὶ γέρων wy πιρείβξει» 
“Ὥσπερ Κόννας, στέφανον μὲν ἔχων αὖον, δίψει δ᾽ ἀπολωλὼ;» 
Ὅν χρῆν διὰ τὰς προτέρας νίκας πίνειν ἐν τῷ Πρυταγείω, 
Καὶ μὴ ληρεῖν, ἀλλὰ θεᾶσθαι λιπαρὸν παρὰ τῷ Διονύσῳ. 


Equit. 526—536. 


Who Cratinus may forget, or the storm of whim and wit , 
which shook theatres under his guiding 3 , 
When Panegyric’s song pour’d her flood of praise along, 
who but he on the top wave was riding ? 
Foe nor rival might him meet ; plane and vak ta’en by the fect, 
- did him instant and humble prostration ; 
For his step was the tread of a flood that leaves its bed, 
and his march it was rude desolation. 
Who but he, the foremost guest, then on gala-day and feast ? 
What strain fell from harp or musicians, 
But * Doro, Doro sweet, nymph with fig-beslipper’d feet” — 
οἵ---- Ve verse-smiths and bard mechanicians :” 
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ferred to, that young rival makes mention of Cratinus ; where, 
after having noticed his former successes, he insinuates, under the 
cloak of an equivocal pity, that the veteran was become doting and 
superannuated. The old man—now in his ninety-fifth year—in- 
dignant at this insidious attack, exerted his remaining vigour, and 
composed, against the contests of the following season, a comedy 
intitled Πυτὶνη, or The Flagon, which turned upon the accusations 
brought against him by Aristophanes, * The aged dramatist had 
a complete triumph. He was first ; whilst his humbled antagonist 
was also vanquished by Ameipsias with the Koyyos, though the 
play of Aristophanes was his favourite Νεφέλαι. Notwithstanding 
his Τ notorious excesses, Cratinus lived to an extreme old age, 


Thus in glory was he seen, while his years as yet were green ; 
but now that his dotage is on him, 
God help him! for no eye, of all those who pass him by, 
throws a look of compassion upon him. 
Tis a conch, but with the loss of its garnish and its gloss ; 
*tis a harp that hath lost all its cunning,— 
*T is a pipe where deftest hand may the stops no more command, 
nor on its divisions be running. 
Connas-like, he’s chaplet-crown’ d, and he paces round and round, 
in a circle which never is ended ;— 
On his head a chaplet hangs, but the curses and the pangs 
of a draught on his lips are suspended. 
O! if ever yet on bard waited, page-like, high Reward, 
former exploits and just reputation, 
By an emphasis of right, sure had earn’d this noble wight, 
in the Hall a most constant—potation, 
And in theatres high station ; there a mark for Admiration 
to anchor her aspect and face on ; 
In his honour he should sit, nor serve triflers in the pit 
as an object their rude jests to pass on. 
Mitchell. 
* Argum. Nub. 
+ To the intemperance of Cratinus he alludes i in the passage from the Equites, 
quoted above. In the Pax (700, &c.) he humorously ascribes the jovial eld poet's 
death to a shock on: seeing a cask of wine staved and lost. 


Ep. Ti dal; Κρατῖγο; ὁ σοφὸς ἔστιν κα 


Τρ- ᾿Απέθαγεν, 
Ὅθ᾽ δι Λάκωνες ἐνέβαλογο 
Ep. Ti xabwy 5 
Τρ Ὅ τι 3 


᾿Ὡρωκιάσα;. οὐ γὰρ ἐξηνέσχ ετρ 
“Ope πίθον καταγνύμενον οἶνωα πλέων» 
Cratinus himself made no scruple of acknowledging his failing :---ϑοτι δὲ φίλοινος 
ὁ Κρατῖνος καὶ αὐτὸς ἐν τῇ Πυτίνῃ λέγει σαφῶς (Schol. in Pac. 703). Horace also opens 
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dying, B. C. 422°, in his ninety-seventh year. + The titles of 
thirty-eight of his comedies have been collected by Meursius, 
Keenig, ὅς. { His style was bold and animated ; and, ὃ like his 
younger brethren, Eupolis and Aristophanes, he fearlesaly and 
unsparingly directed his satire against the iniquitous public officer 
and the profligate of private life. Nor yet are we to suppose that 
the comedies of Cratinus and his contemporaries contained nothing 
. beyond broad jest, or coarse invective and lampoon. || They were, 
on the contrary, marked by elegance of expression and purity of 
language ; elevated sometimes into philosophical dignity, by the 
sentiments which they declared, and graced with many a passage 
of beautiful idea and high poetry : so that Quinctilian deems the 
Old Comedy, after Homer, the most fitting and beneficial object for 
a young pleader’s study. In short, the character of this stage in 
the Comic Drama cannot be more happily defined than by the words 
of the chorus in the Rane ; its duty was 


1 Πολλὰ μὲν γελοῖα sim 
Πεῖν πολλὰ δὲ σπουδαϊα.----3.89. 


one of his Epistles (1 Epp. xix.) with a maxim of the comedian’s, in due accordance 
with his practice. 
ἣ 
Prisco si credis, Mzcenas docte, Cratino, 
Nulla placere diu, nec vivere carmina possunt, 
Que scribuntur aque potoribus. . 
* Lucian, Macrob. xxv. Cratinus was dead at the representation of the Pax, 
B.C. 419. See the preceding note. 
+ Fabric. Bib. Grac. in Cratin. 


t —— Audaci quicumque adflate Cratino, 
Iratum Eupolidem pregrandi cum sene palles, &c. 
Persius, i. 123. 
§ | Eupolis atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque poetz, 


Atque alii, quorum comesdia prisca virorum est, 

Si quis erat dignus describi, quod malus aut fur, 

Quod meechus foret, aut sicarius, aut alioqui 

Famosus, mult& cum libertate notabant. 

Horat. 1 Satt. iv. 1, ἄς. 
|| Antiqua comeedia cum sinceram illam sermonis Attici gratiam prope sola retinet, 

tum facundissime libertatis, etsi est in insectandis vitiis precipua, plurimum tamen 
virium etiam in ceteris partibus habet. Nam et grandis et elegans et vetusta, et 
nescio an ulla, post Homerum tamen, quem, ut Achillem, semper excipi par est, 
aut similior sit oratoribus, aut ad oratores faciendos aptior. Plures ejus auctores, 
Aristophanes tamen, et Eupolis, Cratinusque precipui. Quinct. x. 1. 


a 
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position was rather improving, and he was at the head of it. In 
fact, the fate of the Old Comedy was quite different from that of 
Tragedy ; the latter died a natural death, the former a violent 
one. Tragedy came to an end because that species of writing 
seemed to be exhausted, and because it was neglected, and could 
no more soar to its former height. Comedy was robbed by an 
arbitrary decree of that unlimited freedom which was essential to 
its existence. ,. 

“ T cannot agree with dagrace *, when he says, that the limitation 
of the chorus was caused by its misuse. The Old Comedy flourished 
at the same time with Athenian freedom ; the same circumstances 
and persons oppressed both. So far was Aristophanes from causing 
the death of Socrates by his calumnies, (as many from their igno- 
rance of history. have maintained, although The Clouds were writ- 
ten many years before), that the same tyranny which silenced the 
sportive censures of Aristophanes, punished with death the serious 
ones of the incorruptible Socrates. It does not appear that Euri- 
pides was injured by the attacks of Aristophanes: the people of 
Athens saw and admired on the same stage the tragedies of the 
former and the parodies of the latter ; talents of every kind flourished 
undisturbed, and enjoyed equal rights. Never did a sovereign 
power, for such was the Athenian people, show greater good hu- 
mour in permitting the boldest truths to be spoken to it ; nay more, 
jestingly thrown in its teeth. Even though the abuses of govern- 
ment might not be corrected thereby, yet it was a mark of mag- 
nanimity to permit this unsparing exposure of them. Besides, 
Aristophanes shows himself throughout to be a zealous patriot: 
he attacks the powerful misleaders of the people, the same who are 
represented as so destructive by the grave Thucydides; he advises 
them to conclude that internal war which irreparably destroyed the 
prosperity of Greece ; he recommends the simplicity and rigour of 
ancient manners. 

“ But I hear it asserted that Aristophanes was an immoral buffoon. 
Why, yes ; among other things he was this too; nor do I mean to 
justify him for sinking so low with all his great qualifications, 


* Successit vetus his comeedia, non sine mult& 
Laude, sed in vitium libertas excidit, et vim 
Dignam lege regi: lex est accepta: chorusque 
Turpiter obticuit, sublato jure nocendi.—Epist. ad Pis. 281, ὅσ." 
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whether he was incited to it by natural coarseness, or whether he 
thought it necessary to gain over the mob, in order to be able to 
tell the people such bold truths. At any rate, he boasts of having 
striven for the laughter of the commonalty, by merely sensual jests, 
much lessthan any ofhis competitors, and of having thus contributed 
to the perfection of hisart. To be reasonable, we must judge him, 
in those things which give us so much offence, from the point of 
view of a contemporary, ‘The ancients had, in certain respects, a . 
- completely different and much freer system of morals than we have. 
This was derived from their religion, whic ws really the worship 
of nature, and which had hallowed many public usages grossly 
offensive to decency. Moreover, since, from the retired manner 
in which the women lived, the men were almost always by them~ 
selves, the language of social intercourse had obtained a certain 
coarseness, which always seems to be the case under similar 
circumstances. Since the age of chivalry, women have given the 
tone to society in modern Europe, and we are indebted to the 
homage which is paid them for the sway of a loftier morality in 
speech, in the fine arts, and in poetry. Lastly, the ancient comic 
writer, who took the world ag it was, had a very corrupted state 
of morals before his eyes. 

“<The most honourable testimony for Aristophanes is that of the 
wise Plato, who says, in an epigram*, that the Graces had selected 
his mind as their place of habitation, who read him constantly, and 
sent the Clouds to the elder Dionysius with the information, that 
from this piece (in which, however, together with the trifling of the 
sophists, philosophy itself and his teacher Socrates were attacked) 
he might learn to know the state of Athens. It is not likely that 
he merely meant that the piece was a proof of the unbridled demo~ 
cratic freedom which prevailed at Athens, but that he acknow- 
ledged the deep knowledge of the world displayed by the poet, 
and his sound views of the whole machinery of that government 
of citizens. Plato has also very strikingly characterized him in his 
Banquet, where he introduces him making a speech on love ; of 
which indeed Aristophanes gives a merely sensual explanation, far 
removed from every lofty inspiration, but by means of an inven- 
tion as bold as it is spirited. . 

5. Al χάριτες τέμενός τι λαβεῖγ, ὅπερ οὐχί πεσεῖται» 
Ζητοῦσαι) ψυχὴν εὗρον ᾿Αριστοφάνου ἢν 
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‘We might apply to the pieces of Aristophanes the motto of a 
merry and acute adventurer in Goéthe, “ Mad but clever.” By 
them we best comprehend why the dramatic art was especially 
dedicated to Bacchus: it is the intoxication of poetry ; it is the 
Bacchanalia of jest. Among other qualities, this also will maintain 
its rights ; hence different nations have granted certain festivals to 
merry folly, in the saturnalia, the carnival, &c. ; so that by being 
- once satisfied it might remain quiet for the rest of the year, and 
give place to seriousness, The Old Comedy is a universal mas- 
querade of the world, in which much goes on that ordinary de- 
corum does not permit, but also much appears that is diverting, 
Spirited, and even instructive, which would be impossible were 
it not for the momentary abolition of those limits. 

‘¢ But however low and corrupt Aristophanes may have been in 
his personal inclinations, and however much he may have offended 
morals and taste by several of his jests, yet in the general arrange- 
ment and conduct of his poems, we cannot deny him the praise of 
the diligence and masterly excellence of an accomplished artist. 
His language is elegant to the last degree ; it is a specimen of the 
parest Attic ; and he employs it with the greatest dexterity in all 
its shades of difference, from the most familiar dialogue to the 
lofty flights of dithyrambic songs. We cannot doubt that he 
would have succeeded in more serious poetry when we see how he 
sometimes lavishes it in the mere wantonness of abundance, in 
erder immediately to destroy its effect. This high degree of ele- 
gance is the more attractive by contrast ; as, on the one hand, he 
employs the roughest dialects and provincialisms of the common 
people, and even the broken Greek of foreigners ; and, on the other 
hand, applies the same caprice, to which he subjects all nature, to 
speech likewise, and creates the most astonishing words by com- 
position, by allusion to proper names, or by imitating sounds. 
The structure of his verses is as highly finished as that of the tra- 
gedians ; he uses the same forms under a different modification, 
since instead of energy and dignity he aims at ease and variety ; 
and, with all his apparent irregularity, he is ποῖ less accurate in 
observing the rules of prosody. As I cannot but recognize the 
richest development of almost all the qualities of a poet in Aristo- 
phanes, in the exercise of his art, single in itself, but capable of 
being considered in many points of view, and susceptible of almost 
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every variety of form, so I am amazed, whenever I read him, at the 
extraordinary qualifications which, from the nature of his works, his 
spectators must necessarily have had. An accurate acquaintance 
with the history and constitution of their country ; with public 
occurrences and transactions ; and with the peculiarities of almost 
41} their remarkable contemporaries, might indeed be expected 
from the citizens of a popular government. But, in addition to 
this, Aristophanes expeeted from his audience considerable skill in 
poetry, and, more especially, they must retain in their memories, 
almost word for word, the masterpieces of the tragic writers, in 
order to understand his parodies. And what ready presence of 
mind was necessary to catch, in passing, that light and hidden 
irany, those unexpected sallies, those strange allusions, which fre- 
quently are indicated merely by the turn of a syllable! We may 
boldly assert, that in spite of all the explanations which have come 
down to us, in spite of all the learning which has been accumulated 
on him, half of the wit of Aristophanes is lost to us. It was only 
from the incredible quickness of Attic intellect, that these comedies, 
which, with all their buffoonery, are connected with the most im- 
portant relations of human life, could be regarded as a diversion 
for the common people. We may envy the poet who could come 
before the public with such presuppositions ; but it was a dangerous 
privilege. It was not easy to please spectators who understood 
with so much ease. * Aristophanes complains of the too fastidious 
taste of the Athenians, with whom the best of his predecessors 
were no longer in favour, as soon as the smallest decay in their 
faculties was perceptible. On the contrary, he says, the rest of the 
Greeks were out of the question as judges of the dramatic art. 
All persons who had talents in this line endeavoured to shine at 
Athens; and here again their contest was compressed into the 
short space of a few festivals, when the people always desired some- 
thing new, and obtained it in abundance. It was settled by a 
single representation to whom the prize was to be given; and 
every one contended for it, as there were no other means of pub- 
lication. Hence it may easily be imagined to what perfection 
the representation attained by means of the superintending care of 
the poet. If we add to this the perfection of all the sister arts, the 


5 Equit. 518. See above, Magnes, Cratinus, and Crates, pp. 166-7, and 170. 
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extreme accuracy in speaking and singing the most finished poetry, 
together with the magnificence and extent of the stage, we shall 
have an idea of such theatrical enjoyments as have since that time 
nowhere been seen in the world.” 

Aristophanes, during the whole of his career, had a numerous 
body of rival comediane to oppose. Ecphantides, Pisander, Callias, 
Hermippus, Myrtilus, Lystmachus, Lycis, Leucon, and Pantacles, 
besides the more celebrated writers whom we have noticed above, 
were a little his seniors; Aristomenes, Ametpsias, Teleclides, 
Pherecrates, Plato, Dwcles, Sannyrio, Philyllius, Philonides, 
Strattis, and Theopompus, with several others, to the number of 
thirty in all, were somewhat his juniors; with most of whom 
Aristophanes had to contend in the course of his dramatic exhi- 
bitions. Of these poets little is left us beyond their names and a 
few isolated fragments. Yet Plato, Pherecrates, and Philonides 
were men of superior talent. With Theopompus, who flourished 
B. C. 386, closes the list of the old comedians. 


SECTION II. 


THE MIDDLE COMEDY. 


“* Towarps the end of the Peloponnesian war, when a few per- 
sons .had possessed themselves of the sovereignty in Athens con- 
trary to the constitution, it was decreed that whoever was attacked 
by the comic poets might prosecute them; it was forbidden to 
bring real persons on the stage, to imitate their features with 
masks, &c. Hence arose what is called the MippLze ComeEpy. 
Its characteristics are differently specified. Some say its pecu- 
liarity consists merely in refraining from personal ridicule and the 
introduction of real persons, and some in the omission of the Cho- 
rus. The introduction of real persons, with their real names, was 
never an indispensable requisite. We even find in Aristophanes 
many not merely historical, but feigned personages, with signifi- 
cant names, after the manner of the writers of the New Comedy ; 
and personal ridicule is employed only in a few. The right of 
using it was indeed essential to the more ancient kind, as I have 
already shown, and when it was lost it was impossible for the 
poets to represent public life and the state in a comic manner. 
But if they confined themselves to private life, the meaning of the 
Chorus was lost : meanwhile an accidental circumstance contributed 
to its abolition. The dress and instruction of the Chorus cost a great 
deal: hence when Comedy, together with its political rights, had 
lost its festive dignity, and sunk down to a mere amusement, the 
poet could no longer find rich patrons to undertake the equipment 
of the Chorus. 

“Ὁ Platonius specifies another characteristic of the Middle Co- 
medy. He says, that on account of the danger of political subjects, 
the comic writers turned their ridicule against all poetry of the 
graver kind, whether epic or tragic, and pointed out itg absurditjes 
and contradictions ; and that the olosicon, one of the later pieces 


* Schlegel, Dram. Lect, vol, i. ἢ. 284, &c. + Ibid. p. 327, &c. 
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EUBULUS. ARAROS, ὅσο. 183 


The following is a brief biographical list of the most eminent 
writers assigned to the Middle Comedy. 


* Eusu.us, who exhibited about Olymp. οἱ, 2, B.C. 375, is called 
by Suidas μεθόριος τῆς μέσης κωμῳδίας καὶ τῆς παλαιᾶς. He wasa 
native οὗ Atarnea, and the author of fifty comedies t. 


¢ Araros, son of Aristophanes, was the contemporary of Eu- 
bulus. § Under his name the two last pieces of his father were 
represented, || whose talents he by no means possessed. 41 Nico- 
stratus and Philippus, two other sons of Aristophanes, are also 
recorded amongst the poets of the Middle Comedy. The titles of 
several comedies written by these three brothers are preserved in 
Athenzus. 


ἘΣ AwrrpHANES of Rhodes, Smyrna, or Carystus, was born 
(B. C. 408) of parents in the low condition of slaves. This most 
prolific poet (he is said to have composed upwards of three hundred 
dramas), notwithstanding the meanness of his origin, was so po- 
pular in Athens, that on his decease a decree was passed to remove 
his remains from Chios to that city, where they were interred with 
public honours. 


tt ANAXANDRIDEs of Camirus in Rhodes, was the author of 
sixty-five comedies. Endowed by nature with a handsome per- 
son and fine talents, Anaxandrides, though studiously elegant and 
effeminate in dress and manners, was yet the slave of passion. 
tt It is said that he used to tear his unsuccessful dramas in pieces, 
or send them as waste paper to the perfumers’ shops. He in- 
troduced upon the stage scenes of gross intrigue and debauchery ; 
and not only ridiculed Plato and the Academy, but proceeded to 
lampoon the magistracy of Athens. §§ For this attack he is by 
some reported to have been tried and condemned to die by starva- 
tion. 


* Suidas in V. + Fab. Bib. Grec. Eub. t Suidas in V. 
§ See above, p. 173, note. [{ Athen. iii. 9, p. 35 ἃ 123. 4 Ib. xiii. p. 587. 
** Suidas in V. and Eudocia. +t Athen. ix. p. 374. ἢ Ibid. 


§§ Some commentators understand these two lines in the Ibis, ἃ pocm commonly 
ascribed to Ovid, as referring to Anaxandrides : 


Utque parum stabili qui carmine lasit Athcnas, 
Invisus percas deficiente cibo.—523. 
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of Aristophanes, belonged to this class. This description involves 
the idea of parody, which we * showed to be the primary founda- 
tion of the Old Comedy. Platonius gives, as an example of this 
genus, the Ulysseid of Cratinus, a travesty of the Odyssey. But 
from the order of time, no piece of Cratinus, whose death Aristo- 
phanes mentions in the Peace, could belong to the Middle Comedy. 
And what was that play of Eupolis, in which he painted what we 
call Lubberland, but a parody of the poetic stories of the golden 
age? Are not Trygzus’s ascent to heaven, and Bacchus’s de- 
scent to hades, in Aristophanes, ludicrous imitations of the deeds 
of Bellerophon and Hercules, sung by the epic and tragic writers ἢ 
To these might be added many parodies of scenes in the tra- 
gedians. It is in vain, then, to seek for a real boundary in this 
limitation. When poetically considered, humorous caprice and 
the allegorical meaning of the composition are the only essential 
characteristics of the more ancient genus. Wherever they are 
found, we must consider a work to belong to it, in whatever time 
and under whatever circumstances it may have been composed. 

«* As the New Comedy was caused by a mere negation, namely, 
the abolition of the political freedom of the Old Comedy, it is easy 
to comprehend that an intermediate state of vacillation and seeking 
after something to supply the loss would take place, until a new 
form of art was developed and established. Hence we might re- 
cognise several sorts of the Middle Comedy, several intermediate 
steps between the Old and the New, as in fact several scholars have 
done. Historically speaking, this is well founded; but when 
viewed as it regards art, a transition is not ἃ genus.” t 


® See below (part ii.) Schlegel on the Old Comedy. 

+ It is difficult to define the precise limits of the Middle Comedy, either in re- 
spect of its nature or its age. Mr. Clinton has touched upon the subject in the In. 
troduction to his admirable Fasti Hellenici, (p. xxxvi. &c.). He has shown that 
the generally received idea, which would distinguish the Middle from the Old Cor 
medy by its abstinence from personal satire, is completely at variance with the 
fragments still extant; and that the celebrated law—<ci μὴ ὀνομαστὶ κωμῳδεῖν τινα»--- 
simply forbade the introduction of any individual on the stage by name as ene of the 
dramatis persone. This prohibition, too, might be evaded by suppressing the name 
and identifying the individusl by means of the mask, dress, and external appearance 
alone. ‘‘ This law, then, when limited to its proper sense, is by no means incone 
sistent with agent degree of comic liberty, or with those animadversions upon emi- 
nent names with which we find the comic poets actually to abound,” (Fast. Hell. 
p- xlii.). The date of the law is uncertain; probably about B.C. 404, during the 
government of the Thirty. 
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The following is a brief biographical list of the most eminent 
writers assigned to the Middle Comedy. 


* Eusuus, who exhibited about Olymp. οἱ, 2, B.C. 375, is called 
by Suidas μεθόριος τῆς μέσης κωμῳδίας καὶ τῆς παλαιᾶς. He wasa 
native of Atarnea, and the author of fifty comedies t. 


Τ᾽ Araros, son of Aristophanes, was the contemporary of Eu- 
bulus. § Under his name the two last pieces of his father were 
represented, || whose talents he by no means possessed. 4 Nico- 
stratus and Philippus, two other sons of Aristophanes, are also 
recorded amongst the poets of the Middle Comedy. The titles of 
several comedies written by these three brothers are preserved in 
Athenzus. 


ἘΣ Awrrpnanss of Rhodes, Smyrna, or Carystus, was born 
(B. C. 408) of parents in the low condition of slaves. This most 
prolific poet (he is said to have composed upwards of three hundred 
dramas), notwithstanding the meanness of his origm, was 80 po- 
pular in Athens, that on his decease a decree was passed to remove 
his remains from Chios to that city, where they were interred with 
public honours. 


+t ANAXANDRIDES of Camirus in Rhodes, was the author of 
sixty-five comedies. Endowed by nature with a handsome per- 
son and fine talents, Anaxandrides, though studiously elegant and 
effeminate in dress and manners, was yet the slave of passion. 
tt It is said that he used to tear his unsuccessful dramas in pieces, 
or send them as waste paper to the perfumers’ shops. He in- 
troduced upon the stage scenes of gross intrigue and debauchery ; 
and not only ridiculed Plato and the Academy, but proceeded to 
lampoon the magistracy of Athens. δὲ For this attack he is by 
some reported to have been tried and condemned to die by starva- 
tion, 


* Suidas in V. t Fab. Bib. Grec. Eub. t Suidas in V. 

ὃ See above, p. 173, note. || Athen. iii. 9, p. 35 & 123. q Ib. xiii. p. 587. 

** Snidas in V. and Eudocia. +t Athen. ix. p. 374. ἢ Ibid. 

§§ Some commentators understand these two lines in the Ibis, ἃ poem commonly 
ascribed to Ovid, as referring to Anaxandrides : 


Utque parum stabili qui carmine lesit Athenas, 
Invisus percas deficiente cibo.—523. 
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of Aristophanes, belonged to this class. This description involves 
the idea of parody, which we * showed to be the primary founda- 
tion of the Old Comedy. Platonius gives, as an example of this 
genus, the Ulysseid of Cratinus, a travesty of the Odyssey. But 
from the order of time, no piece of Cratinus, whose death Aristo- 
phanes mentions in the Peace, could belong to the Middle Comedy. 
And what was that play of Eupolis, in which he painted what we 
call Lubberland, but a parody of the poetic stories of the golden 
age? Are not Trygzus’s ascent to heaven, and Bacchus’s de- 
scent to hades, in Aristophanes, ludicrous imitations of the deeds 
of Bellerophon and Hercules, sung by the epic and tragic writers? 
To these might be added many parodies of scenes in the tra- 
gedians. It is in vain, then, to seek for a real boundary in this 
limitation. When poetically considered, humorous caprice and 
the allegorical meaning of the composition are the only essential 
characteristics of the more ancient genus. Wherever they are 
found, we must consider a work to belong to it, in whatever time 
and under whatever circumstances it may have been composed. 

« As the New Comedy was caused by a mere negation, namely, 
the abolition of the political freedom of the Old Comedy, it is easy 
to comprehend that an intermediate state of vacillation and seeking 
after something to supply the loss would take place, until a new 
form of art was developed and established. Hence we might re- 
cognise several sorts of the Middle Comedy, several intermediate 
steps between the Old and the New, as in fact several scholars have 
done. Historically speaking, this is well founded; but when 
viewed as it regards art, a transition is not a genus.” Ὁ 


® See below (part ii.) Schlegel on the Old Comedy. 

+ It is difficult to define the precise limits of the Middle Comedy, either in re- 
spect of its nature or its age. Mr. Clinton has touched upon the subject in the In- 
troduction to his admirable Fasti Hellenici, (p. xxxvi. &c.). He has shown that 
the generally received idea, which would distinguish the Middle from the Old Co, 
medy by its abstinence from personal satire, is completely at variance with the 
fragments still extant; and that the celebrated law—ci μὴ ὀνομαστὶ κωμῳδεῖν τινα»--- 
simply forbade the introduction of any individual on the stage by name as ene of the 
dramatis persone. This prohibition, too, might be evaded by suppressing the name 
and identifying the individual by means of the mask, dress, and external appearance 
alone. ‘‘ This law, then, when limited to its proper sense, is by no means incone 
sistent with ‘adgheat degree of comic liberty, or with those animadversions upon emi- 
nent names with which we find the comic poets actually to abound,” (Fast. Hell. 
p- xlii.). The date of the law is uncertain; probably about B.C. 404, during the 
government of the Thirty. 
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The following is a brief biographical list of the most eminent 
writers assigned to the Middle Comedy. 


* Eusutus, who exhibited about Olymp. cr, 2, B.C. 375, is called 
by Suidas μεθόριος τῆς μέσης κωμῳδίας καὶ τῆς παλαιᾶς. He wasa 
native of Atarnea, and the author of fifty comedies t. 


¢ Araros, son of Aristophanes, was the contemporary of Eu- 
bulus. § Under his name the two last pieces of his father were 
represented, || whose talents he by no means possessed. J Nico- 
stratus and Philippus, two other sons of Aristophanes, are also 
recorded amongst the poets of the Middle Comedy. The titles of 
several comedies written by these three brothers are preserved in 
Athenzeus. 


ἘΣ AsrrrpHanes of Rhodes, Smyrna, or Carystus, was born 
(B. C. 408) of parents in the low condition of slaves. This most 
prolific poet (he is said to have composed upwards of three hundred 
dramas), notwithstanding the meanness of his origm, was so po- 
pular in Athens, that on his decease a decree was passed to remove 
his remains from Chios to that city, where they were interred with 
public honours. 


tt ANAXANDRIDEs of Camirus in Rhodes, was the author of 
sixty-five comedies. Endowed by nature with a handsome per- 
son and fine talents, Anaxandrides, though studiously elegant and 
effeminate in dress and manners, was yet the slave of passion. 
tt It is said that he used to tear his unsuccessful dramas in pieces, 
or send them as waste paper to the perfumers’ shops. He in- 
troduced upon the stage scenes of gross intrigue and debauchery ; 
and not only ridiculed Plato and the Academy, but proceeded to 
lampoon the magistracy of Athens. §§ For this attack he is by 
some reported to have been tried and condemned to die by starva- 
tion. 


* Suidas in V. + Fab. Bib. Grec. Eub. t Suidas in V. 
§ See above, p. 173, note. [1 Athen. iii. 9, p. 35 ἃ 123. 4 Ib. xiii. p. 587. 
** Suidas in V. and Eudocia. ++ Athen. ix. p. 374. ἢ Ibid. 


§§ Some commentators understand these two lines in the Ibis, a pocm commonly 
ascribed to Ovid, as referring to Anaxandrides : 


Utque parun: stabili qui carmine lasit Athenas, 
Invisus percas deficiente cibo.—523. 
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of Aristophanes, belonged to this class. This description involves 
the idea of parody, which we * showed to be the primary founda- 
tion of the Old Comedy. Platonius gives, as an example of this 
genus, the Ulysseid of Cratinus, a travesty of the Odyssey. But 
from the order of time, no piece of Cratinus, whose death Aristo- 
phanes mentions in the Peace, could belong to the Middle Comedy. 
And what was that play of Eupolis, in which he painted what we 
call Lubberland, but a parody of the poetic stories of the golden 
age? Are not Trygzus’s ascent to heaven, and Bacchus’s de- 
scent to hades, in Aristophanes, ludicrous imitations of the deeds 
of Bellerophon and Hercules, sung by the epic and tragic writers? 
To these might be added many parodies of scenes in the tra- 
gedians. It is in vain, then, to seek for a real boundary in this 
limitation. When poetically considered, humorous caprice and 
the allegorical meaning of the composition are the only essential 
characteristics of the more ancient genus. Wherever they are 
found, we must consider a work to belong to it, in whatever time 
and under whatever circumstances it may have been composed. 

*«* As the New Comedy was caused by a mere negation, namely, 
the abolition of the political freedom of the Old Comedy, it is easy 
to comprehend that an intermediate state of vacillation and seeking 
after something to supply the loss would take place, until a new 
form of art was developed and established. Hence we might re- 
cognise several sorts of the Middle Comedy, several intermediate 
steps between the Old and the New, as in fact several scholars have 
done. Historically speaking, this is well founded; but when 
viewed as it regards art, a transition is not a genus.” t . 


® See below (part ii.) Schlegel on the Old Comedy. 

+ It is difficult to define the precise limits of the Middle Comedy, either in re- 
spect of its nature or its age. Mr. Clinton has touched upon the subject in the In. 
troduction to his admirable Fasti Hellenici, (p. xxxvi. &c.). He has shown that 
the generally received idea, which would distinguish the Middle from the Old Coy 
medy by its abstinence from personal satire, is completely at variance with the 
fragments still extant; and that the celebrated law—si μὴ ὀνομαστὶ κωμῳδεῖν τινα» 
simply forbade the introduction of any individual on the stage by name as ene of the 
dramatis persone. This prohibition, too, might be evaded by suppressing the name 
and identifying the individual by means of the mask, dress, and external appearance 
alone. ‘‘ This law, then, when limited to its proper sense, is by no means incone 
sistent with ‘abgfeat degree of comic liberty, or with those animadversions upon emi- 
nent names with which we find the comic poets actually to abound,” (Fast. Hell. 
p- xlii.). The date of the law is uncertain; probably about B.C. 404, during the 
government of the Thirty. 


EUBULUS. ARAROS, &€. 183 


The following is a brief biographical list of the most eminent 
writers assigned to the Middle Comedy. 


* Evsvuvs, who exhibited about Olymp. cr, 2, Β. Ο. 375, is called 
by Suidas μεθόριος τῆς μέσης κωμῳδίας καὶ τῆς παλαιᾶς. He wasa 
native of Atarnea, and the author of fifty comedies t. 


¢ Ananos, son of Aristophanes, was the contemporary of Eu- 
bulus. § Under his name the two last pieces of his father were 
represented, || whose talents he by no means possessed. 41 Nico- 
stratus and Philippus, two other sons of Aristophanes, are also 
recorded amongst the poets of the Middle Comedy. The titles of 
several comedies written by these three brothers are preserved in 
Athenus. 


ἘΞ AwrrpHanes of Rhodes, Smyrna, or Carystus, was born 
(B.C. 408) of parents in the low condition of slaves. This most 
prolific poet (he is said to have composed upwards of three hundred 
dramas), notwithstanding the meanness of his origm, was so po- 
pular in Athens, that on his decease a decree was passed to remove 
his remains from Chios to that city, where they were interred with 
public honours. 


tt ANAXANDRIDES of Camirus in Rhodes, was the author of 
sixty-five comedies. Endowed by nature with a handsome per- 
son and fine talents, Anaxandrides, though studiously elegant and 
effeminate in dress and manners, was yet the slave of passion. 
t{ It is said that he used to tear his unsuccessful dramas in pieces, 
or send them as waste paper to the perfumers’ shops. He in- 
troduced upon the stage scenes of gross intrigue and debauchery ; 
and not only ridiculed Plato and the Academy, but proceeded to 
lampoon the magistracy of Athens. δὲ For this attack he is by 
some reported to have been tried and condemned to die by starva- 
tion. 


* Suidas in V. + Fab. Bib. Grec, Eub. t Suidas in V. 
§ See above, p. 173, note. || Athen. iii. 9, p. 35 ἃ 123. 4 10. xiii. p. 587. 
** Suidas in V. and Eudocia. +t Athen. ix. p. 374. ἢ Ibid. 


§§ Some commentators understand these two lines in the Ibis, ἃ pocm commonly 
ascribed to Ovid, as referring to Anaxandrides : 


Utque parum stabili qui carmine lasit Athcnas, 
Invisus percas deficiente cibo.—0d23. 
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of Aristophanes, belonged to this class. This description involves 
the idea of parody, which we * showed to be the primary founda- 
tion of the Old Comedy. Platonius gives, as an example of this 
genus, the Ulysseid of Cratinus, a travesty of the Odyssey. But 
from the order of time, no piece of Cratinus, whose death Aristo- 
phanes mentions in the Peace, could belong to the Middle Comedy. 
And what was that play of Eupolis, in which he painted what we 
call Lubberland, but a parody of the poetic stories of the golden 
age? Are not Trygzus’s ascent to heaven, and Bacchus’s de- 
scent to hades, in Aristophanes, ludicrous imitations of the deeds 
of Bellerophon and Hercules, sung by the epic and tragic writers? 
To these might be added many parodies of scenes in the tra- 
yedians. It is in vain, then, to seek for a real boundary in this 
limitation. When poetically considered, humorous caprice and 
the allegorical meaning of the composition are the only essential 
characteristics of the more ancient genus. Wherever they are 
found, we must consider a work to belong to it, in whatever time 
and under whatever circumstances it may have been composed. 

© As the New Comedy was caused by a mere negation, namely, 
the abolition of the political freedom of the Old Comedy, it is easy 
to comprehend that an intermediate state of vacillation and seeking 
after something to supply the loss would take place, until a new 
form of art was developed and established. Hence we might re- 
cognise several sorts of the Middle Comedy, several intermediate 
steps between the Old and the New, as in fact several scholars have 
done. Historically speaking, this is well founded; but when 
yiewed as it regards art, a transition is not a genus.” Ὁ . 


Β See below (part ii.) Schlegel on the Old Comedy. 

+ It is difficult to define the precise limits of the Middle Comedy, either in re- 
spect of its nature or its age. Mr. Clinton has touched upon the subject in the In. 
troduction to his admirable Fasti Hellenici, (p. xxxvi. &c.). He has shown that 
the generally received idea, which would distinguish the Middle from the Old Coy 
medy by its abstinence from personal satire, is completely at variance with the 
fragments still extant; and that the celebrated law—ci μὴ ὀνομαστὶ κωμῳδεῖν τινα» 
simply forbade the introduction of any individual on the stage by name as ene of the 
dramatis persone. This prohibition, too, might be evaded by suppressing the name 
and identifying the individual by means of the mask, dress, and external appearance 
alone. ‘‘ This law, then, when limited to its proper sense, is by no means incone 
sistent with αὔρβεαι degree of comic liberty, or with those animadversions upon emi- 
nent names with which we find the comic poets actually to abound,” (Fast. Hell. 
p- xlii.). The date of the law is uncertain; probably about B.C. 404, during the 
government of the Thirty. 


EUBULUS. ARAROS, ὅσο. 183 


The following is a brief biographical list of the most eminent 
writers assigned to the Middle Comedy. 


* Evsavuus, who exhibited about Olymp. cr, 2, B.C. 375, is called 
by Suidas μεθόριος τῆς μέσης κωμῳδίας καὶ τῆς παλαιᾶς, He wasa 
native of Atarnea, and the author of fifty comedies 1. 


¢ Araros, son of Aristophanes, was the contemporary of Eu- 
bulus. ὃ Under his name the two last pieces of his father were 
represented, || whose talents he by no means possessed.  Nico- 
stratus and Philippus, two other sons of Aristophanes, are also 
recorded amongst the poets of the Middle Comedy. The titles of 
several comedies written by these three brothers are preserved in 
Athenzeus. 


ἘΣ ΑΝΤΙΡΉΑΝΕΘ of Rhodes, Smyrna, or Carystus, was born 
(B.C. 408) of parents in the low condition of slaves. This most 
prolific poet (he is said to have composed upwards of three hundred 
dramas), notwithstanding the meanness of his origm, was so po- 
pular in Athens, that on his decease a decree was passed to remove 
his remains from Chios to that city, where they were interred with 
public honours. 


tt ANAXANDRIDES of Camirus in Rhodes, was the author of 
sixty-five comedies. Endowed by nature with a handsome per- 
son and fine talents, Anaxandrides, though studiously elegant and 
effeminate in dress and manners, was yet the slave of passion. 
tf} It is said that he used to tear his unsuccessful dramas in pieces, 
or send them as waste paper to the perfumers’ shops. He in- 
troduced upon the stage scenes of gross intfigue and debauchery ; 
and not only ridiculed Plato and the Academy, but proceeded to 
lampoon the magistracy of Athens. §§ For this attack he is by 
some reported to have been tried and condemned to die by starva- 
tion. 


* Suidas in V. + Fab. Bib. Grec. Eub. t Suidas in V. 
§ See above, p. 173, note. || Athen. iii. 9, p. 36 & 123. 4 Ib. xiii. p. 587. 
** Suidas in V. and Eudocia. +t Athen. ix. p. 374. ἢ Ibid. 


§§ Some commentators understand these two lines in the Ibis,2 pocm commonly 
ascribed to Ovid, as referring to Anaxandrides : 


Utque parum stabili qui carmine lasit Athenas, 
Invisus percas deficiente cibo.—523. 


f™~ 
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* ALExis, a native of Thurium in Italy, was either uncle or 
patron to Menander. Like Antiphanes, he was a very voluminous 
composer. Suidas states the number of his plays at 245 ; the titles 
of 113 are still upon record. Plato was occasionally the object of 
his satire also, as he was that of the wit of Anaxandrides. 


EricraTeEs was of Ambracia in Epirus, and the imitator, accord- 
ing to Athenzeus, of Antiphanes. He, too, made Plato the subject 
of his ridicule; and a long and curious fragment is + preserved, 
where the disciples of that philosopher are described as engaged 

in deep discussion over a cucumber. 


There are, with the six just mentioned, twenty-eight other re- 
corded poets of the Middle Comedy ; but of these the notices are 
so scanty as to furnish nothing except their names, an occasional 
fragment, and the titles of a few of their comedies. 


* Suidas in V. + Athen. ii. p. 59. 


SECTION IIL. 


THE NEW COMEDY. 


THE comic Drama, after more than half a century of vacillating 
_ transition from its old to its subsequent form, in the age of Alex- 

ander finally settled down, through the ill-defined gradations of 
the Middle, into what was called the New Comedy. The character- 
istics which distinguish this style of comedy from that of Aristo- 
phanes are strongly marked, and naturally arose out of its different 
political situations. The Old Comedy drew its subjects from public, 
the New from private life. The Old Comedy often took its dramatis 
persone from the generals, the orators, the demagogues, or the phi- 
losophers of the day ; in the New the characters were always fic- 
titious. The Old Comedy was made up of personal satire and the 
broadest mirth, exhibited under all the forms, and with all the ac- 
companiments, which uncontrolled fancy and frolic could conceive. 
The New Comedy was of a more temperate and regulated nature ; 
its satire was aimed at the abstract vice or defect, not at the indi- 
vidual offender. Its mirth was of a restrained kind ; and, as being 
a faithful picture of life, its descriptions of men and manners were 
accurate portraits, not wild caricatures ; and, for the same reason, 
its gaiety was often interrupted by scenes of a grave and affecting 
character. Such were the leading distinctions between the Old and 
New comedies, when compared in their general and predominant 
forms. We shall now subjoin, as before, a short biographical no- 
tice of the principal writers of the New Comedy ’*. 


+ Puriipripes, the son of Philocles, an Athenian, is the earliest 
writer of the new comedy. { He flourished B. C. 335. ὃ He was 


* For a more full and critical account of the New Comedy sec the extracts from 
Schlegel, inserted in a morc advanced part of this compilation. 

+ Suidas. + Ibid. 

§ Plutarch. de Garrulit. p. 508. Apophtheg. p. 183, &c. Demet. xii. 
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* ALExis, a native of Thurium in Italy, was either uncle or 
patron to Menander. Like Antiphanes, he was a very voluminous 
composer. Suidas states the number of his plays at 245 ; the titles 
of 113 are still upon record. Plato was occasionally the object of 
his satire also, as he was that of the wit of Anaxandrides. 


EricraTEs was of Ambracia in Epirus, and the imitator, accord- 
ing to Athenzeus, of Antiphanes. He, too, made Plato the subject 
of his ridicule ; and a long and curious fragment is + preserved, 
where the disciples of that philosopher are described as engaged 
in deep discussion over a cucumber. 


There are, with the six just mentioned, twenty-eight other re- 
corded poets of the Middle Comedy ; but of these the notices are 
so scanty as to furnish nothing except their names, an occasional 
fragment, and the titles of a few of their comedies. 


* Suidas in V. + Athen. ii. p. 59. 


SECTION IIL 


THE NEW COMEDY. 


Tue comic Drama, after more than half a century of vacillating 
_ transition from its old to its subsequent form, in the age of Alex- 

ander finally settled down, through the ill-defined gradations of 
the Middle, into what was called the New Comedy. The character- 
istics which distinguish this style of comedy from that of Aristo- 
phanes are strongly marked, and naturally arose out of its different 
political situations. The Old Comedy drew its subjects from public, 
the New from private life. The Old Comedy often took its dramatis 
persone from the generals, the orators, the demagogues, or the phi- 
losophers of the day ; in the New the characters were always fic- 
titious. The Old Comedy was made up of personal satire and the 
broadest mirth, exhibited under all the forms, and with all the ac- 
companiments, which uncontrolled fancy and frolic could conceive. 
The New Comedy was of a more temperate and regulated nature ; 
its satire was aimed at the abstract vice or defect, not at the indi- 
vidual offender. Its mirth was of a restrained kind ; and, as being 
a faithful picture of life, its descriptions of men and manners were 
accurate portraits, not wild caricatures ; and, for the same reason, 
its gaiety was often interrupted by scenes of a grave and affecting 
character. Such were the leading distinctions between the Old and 
New comedies, when compared in their general and predominant 
forms. We shall now subjoin, as before, a short biographical no- 
tice of the principal writers of the New Comedy”. 


ΤΡΗΙΣΙΡΡΙΡΕΒ, the son of Philocles, an Athenian, is the earliest 
writer of the new comedy. 7 He flourished B. C. 335. § He was 


* For a more full and critical account of the New Comedy sec the extracts from 
Schlegel, inserted in a morc advanced part of this compilation. 

+ Suidas. t Ibid. 

§ Plutarch. de Garrulit. p. 508. Apophtheg. p. 183, &c. Demet. xii. 


184 ALEXIS. EPICRATES. 


* ALEx1s, a native of Thurium in Italy, was either uncle or 
patron to Menander. Like Antiphanes, he was a very voluminous 
composer. Suidas states the number of his plays at 245 ; the titles 
of 113 are still upon record. Plato was occasionally the object of 
his satire also, as he was that of the wit of Anaxandrides. 


EricraTeEs was of Ambracia in Epirus, and the imitator, accord- 
ing to Athenzus, of Antiphanes. He, too, made Plato the subject 
of his ridicule; and a long and curious fragment is + preserved, 
where the disciples of that philosopher are described as engaged 
in deep discussion over a cucumber. 


There are, with the six just mentioned, twenty-eight other re- 
corded poets of the Middle Comedy ; but of these the notices are 
so scanty as to furnish nothing except their names, an occasional 
fragment, and the titles of a few of their comedies. 


# Suidas in V. + Athen. ii. p. 59. 


SECTION III. 


THE NEW COMEDY. 


ΤῊΣ comic Drama, after more than half a century of vacillating 
_ transition from its old to its subsequent form, in the age of Alex- 

ander finally settled down, through the ill-defined gradations of 
the Middle, into what was called the New Comedy. The character- 
istics which distinguish this style of comedy from that of Aristo- 
phanes are strongly marked, and naturally arose out of its different 
political situations. The Old Comedy drew its subjects from public, 
the New from private life. The Old Comedy often took its dramatis 
persone from the generals, the orators, the demagogues, or the phi- 
losophers of the day ; in the New the characters were always fic- 
titious. The Old Comedy was made up of personal satire and the 
broadest mirth, exhibited under all the forms, and with all the ac- 
companiments, which uncontrolled fancy and frolic could conceive. 
The New Comedy was of a more temperate and regulated nature ; 
its satire was aimed at the abstract vice or defect, not at the indi- 
vidual offender. Its mirth was of a restrained kind ; and, as being 
a faithful picture of life, its descriptions of men and manners were 
accurate portraits, not wild caricatures ; und, for the same reason, 
its gaiety was often interrupted by scenes of a grave and affecting 
character. Such were the leading distinctions between the Old and 
New comedies, when compared in their general and predominant 
forms. We shall now subjoin, as before, a short biographical no- 
tice of the principal writers of the New Comedy ἥ. 


ΤΡΗΙΣΙΡΡΙΘΕΒ, the son of Philocles, an Athenian, is the earliest 
writer of the new comedy. ζ He flourished B.C. 335. ὃ He was 


* For a more full and critical account of the New Comedy sec the extracts from 
Schlegel, inserted in a morc advanced part of this compilation. 

+ Suidas. t Ibid. 

§ Plutarch. de Garrulit. p. 508. Apophtheg. p. 184, &c. Demet. xii. 


184 ALEXIS. EPICRATES. 


* ALEXIS, a native of Thurium in Italy, was either uncle or 
patron to Menander. Like Antiphanes, he was a very voluminous 
composer. Suidas states the number of his plays at 245 ; the titles 
of 113 are still upon record. Plato was occasionally the object of 
his satire also, as he was that of the wit of Anaxandrides. 


Epricrates was of Ambracia in Epirus, and the imitator, accord- 
ing to Athenzeus, of Antiphanes. He, too, made Plato the subject 
of his ridicule ; and a long and curious fragment is + preserved, 
where the disciples of that philosopher are described as engaged 
in deep discussion over a cucumber. 


There are, with the six just mentioned, twenty-eight other re- 
corded poets of the Middle Comedy ; but of these the notices are 
so scanty as to furnish nothing except their names, an occasional 
fragment, and the titles of a few of their comedies. 


* Suidas in V. + Athen. ii. p. 59. 


SECTION III. 


THE NEW COMEDY. 


ΤῊΞ comic Drama, after more than half a century of vacillating 
_ transition from its old to its subsequent form, in the age of Alex- 

ander finally settled down, through the ill-defined gradations of 
the Middle, into what was called the New Comedy. The character- 
istics which distinguish this style of comedy from that of Aristo- 
phanes are strongly marked, and naturally arose out of its different 
political situations. The Old Comedy drew its subjects from public, 
the New from private life. The Old Comedy often took its dramatis 
persone from the generals, the orators, the demagogues, or the phi- 
losophers of the day ; in the New the characters were always fic- 
titious. The Old Comedy was made up of personal satire and the 
broadest mirth, exhibited under all the forms, and with all the ac- 
companiments, which uncontrolled fancy and frolic could conceive. 
The New Comedy was of a more temperate and regulated nature ; 
its satire was aimed at the abstract vice or defect, not at the indi- 
vidual offender. Its mirth was of a restrained kind ; and, as being 
a faithful picture of life, its descriptions of men and manners were 
accurate portraits, not wild caricatures ; and, for the same reason, 
its gaiety was often interrupted by scenes of a grave and affecting 
character. Such were the leading distinctions between the Old and 
New comedies, when compared in their general and predominant 
forms. We shall now subjoin, as before, a short biographical no- 
tice of the principal writers of the New Comedy ἥ. 


+ ΡΗΙΣΙΡΡΙΘΕΒ, the son of Philocles, an Athenian, is the earliest 
writer of the new comedy. {t He flourished B. C. 335. ὃ He was 


* For a more full and critical account of the New Comedy sec the extracts from 
Schlegel, inserted in a more advanced part of this compilation. 

+ Suidas. t Ibid. 

§ Plutarch. de Garrulit. p. 508. Apophtheg. p. 183, ἄς. Demet. xii. 
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_* ALExis, a native of Thurium in Italy, was either uncle or 
patron to Menander. Like Antiphanes, he was a very voluminous 
composer. Suidas states the number of his plays at 245 ; the titles 
of 113 are still upon record. Plato was occasionally the object of 
his satire also, as he was that of the wit of Anaxandrides. 


EricraTeEs was of Ambracia in Epirus, and the imitator, accord- 
ing to Athenzeus, of Antiphanes. He, too, made Plato the subject 
of his ridicule ; and a long and curious fragment is + preserved, 
where the disciples of that philosopher are described as engaged 
in deep discussion over a cucumber. 


There are, with the six just mentioned, twenty-eight other re- 
corded poets of the Middle Comedy ; but of these the notices are 
so scanty as to furnish nothing except their names, an occasional 
fragment, and the titles of a few of their comedies. 


* Suidas in V. + Athen. ii. p. 59, 


SECTION III. 


THE NEW COMEDY. 


THE comic Drama, after more than half a century of vacillating 
_ transition from its old to its subsequent form, in the age of Alex- 

ander finally settled down, through the ill-defined gradations of 
the Middle, into what was called the New Comedy. The character- 
istics which distinguish this style of comedy from that of Aristo- 
phanes are strongly marked, and naturally arose out of its different 
political situations. The Old Comedy drew its subjects from public, 
the New from private life. The Old Comedy often took its dramatis 
persone from the generals, the orators, the demagogues, or the phi- 
losophers of the day ; in the New the characters were always fic- 
titious. The Old Comedy was made up of personal satire and the 
broadest mirth, exhibited under all the forms, and with all the ac- 
companiments, which uncontrolled fancy and frolic could conceive. 
The New Comedy was of a more temperate and regulated nature ; 
its satire was aimed at the abstract vice or defect, not at the indi- 
vidual offender. Its mirth was of a restrained kind ; and, as being 
a faithful picture of life, its descriptions of men and manners were 
accurate portraits, not wild caricatures ; and, for the same reason, 
its gaiety was often interrupted by scenes of a grave and affecting 
character. Such were the leading distinctions between the Old and 
New comedies, when compared in their general and predominant 
forms. We shall now subjoin, as before, a short biographical no- 
tice of the principal writers of the New Comedy ἥ. 


+ ῬΗΙΣΙΡΡΙΡΕΒ, the son of Philocles, an Athenian, is the earliest 
writer of the new comedy. ζ He flourished B. C. 335. ὃ He was 


* For a more full and critical account of the New Comedy sec the extracts from 
Schlegel, inserted in a morc advanced part of this compilation. 

+ Suidas. t Ibid. 

§ Plutarch. de Garrulit. p. 508. Apophtheg. p. 183, ὅς. Demet. xii. 
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in great favour with Lysimachus, the general, and afterwards one 
of the successors of Alexander. * This intimacy was the cause of 
many benefits to the Athenians, bestowed by Lysimachus at the 
intercession of the patriotic poet. In B. C. 301, we find the poet, 
in a fragment preserved by Plutarch, ridiculing the flatteries shown 
to Demetrius Poliorcetes at Athens, through the exertions of Stra- 
tocles the demagogue. t+ Philippides died at an advanced age, 
from excess of joy on obtaining the comic prize contrary to his 
expectations. + The number of his plays was forty-five ; the titles 
of nine have been collected. 


Tm@0c.2s, too, was one of the earlier poets of the New Comedy. 
He was the contemporary of Demosthenes, whom he attacks in a 
fragment of the §"Hpwes, for a disinclination to peace ; and in an- 
ether, the || Δήλος, he accuses him of receiving bribes fram Har- 
palus, the unfaithful treasurer of Alexander. — 


PHILEMOoN, the rival of Menander, was a native of Syracuse], 


* Plutarch. Demet. xxvi. + Aul. Gell. iii. 15. 
+ Fab. Bib. Grec. Phil. 
§ - B. Καὶ πρῶτα μὲν σοι πκαύσετωι Δημοσθένης 


Ὀργιζόμενος. A. ἱΟποῖοςς B- Ο Βριώρεως» 
ὋὉ τοῦς καπαπέχτας τὰς τε λόγχιος ἐσθίων" 
. Μισῶγ λόγους ὥνθρωποι" οὐδὲ πώποτε 
᾿Αγχίθετον εἰπὼν οὐδὲν, ἀλλ᾽ Ἄρη βλέπων.---ΑἸΠοη. vi. p. 224. 
|] The enumeration of the bribe-taking orators is so curious that the passage de- 
serves to be given at length: ; 
. A. Δημοσθέγης τάλαντα πεντήκοντ᾽ Fy εις 
Bo Μακάριο, εἴ περ μεταδίδωσι μκηδενί. 
A. Καὶ Μοίροκλης εἴληφε χρυσίον πολύ. 
B. ᾿Αγόητος ὃ διδοιὶς, εὐτυχὴς δ᾽ ὃ λωμβάνων. 
Α. Ἔιϊληφε καὶ Δήμων σε neil Ξκαλλί σθέγης. 
. Β. Πίγητες ἦσαν, ὥσπε συγγνώμην ἔχω. 
Ae Ὅ τ᾽ iy λόγοισι δειγὸς ᾿Ὑιατερείδης ἔχ εἰ. 
Β. Τοὺς ἰχθυοπώλας οὗτος ἡμῶν πλουτιεῖ» 
᾿Ὀρψοφάγος, ὥστε τοὺς λάρους elves Σύρου ς- 
Athen. viii. p. 342. 
HHyperides is aguin mentioned by Timocles in his ᾿Ἰχάρίοι : 
Τόν τ᾿ ἰχθυόῤῥουν ποταμὸν “Ὑπερείδην Tipe, 
Ὃς ἠπίαις Φωναῖσιγ, ἔμφρονος λόγου 
Κόμποις παφλώζων, ἡπίοις πυχνώμασι 
Πρὸς πᾶν ἀύσοις ἔχει * 5 
Μισθωτὸς ἄρδει πιδία «οὔ διδωχότος."--1Ὁ. 
4 Suidas. . 
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or Sole*, a town of Cilicia. He seems to have been a writer of 
considerable powers. t+ His wit, ingenuity, skill in depiction of 
character, and expression of sentiment, are praised by Apuleius ; 
whilst he pronounces him inferior to his more celebrated antago- 
nist. $ Temperance of body with cheerfulness of mind prolonged 
his life to the great age of 101 years; § during which period he 
composed ninety-seven comedies. The manner of his death is 
variously related. ἢ The account of Apuleius is the most probable, 
which makes him expire without pain or disease from the mere ex- 
hatistion of nature. 

ΜΈΝΑΝΡΕΕ, the chief of the new comedy, { was born B. C. 
342. ** His father, Diopithes, was at this time commander of the 
forces stationed by the Athenians at the Hellespont, and must 
therefore have been a man of some consequence. tt Alexis the 
comic poet was his uncle and instructor in the drama. 1 Theo- 
phrastus was his tutor in philosophy and literature. δῇ ἴῃ his 
twenty-first year, B.C. 321, he brought out the ᾿Οργὴ, his first 
drama. |||] He lived twenty-nine more years, dying B. Ο, 292, 
after having composed one hundred and five plays. All antiquity 
seems to combine in celebrating Menander. Terence, the first of 
Latin comedians, was but the translator of his dramas, and, accord- 
ing to Cesar’s well known expression, only a dtmnidtatus Menander : 
Plutarch and Dio Chrysostom prefer him to Aristophanes: | Ovid 
declares that his fame shall never die whilst the characters, which 
he so admirably exhibited, exist among mankind ; and Quinctilian 
pronounces this splendid eulogy on his works *** : “‘ Menander vel 


* Strabo, xiv. + Apul. iii, Florid. + Lucian, Macrob. xxv. 
§ Anonym. περὶ Kwpuvtlas, Eudocia says 90. , 
|j Apul. ubi supra. Val. Max. xii. δ. q -Suidas. 


89 Ulp. ad Demosth. p. 54, 55, Ed. Paris. Dionys. Dinareh. p. 666. See also 
Demosth. πὲρι τῶν ἐν Xep. 

tt Proleg. Aristoph. p. xxx. tt Diog. Laert. v. 36. 

88 Proleg. Aristoph. p. xx. 

{Π|| Ibid. He is said to have been drowned whilst bathing in the Pirzan har- 
bour.—Ovid, Ibis, 591. 

44 Dum fallax servus, durus pater, improba lena 

Vivent, dum meretrix blanda, Menandrus erit...i. -Am. xv. 18. 

*** Quinct. X. i. 69, &e. 

We learn from Phedrus that the works of Menander were much admired by 
Demetrius Phalereus (V. Fab. i. 10): where we are also told that the poct was a 
perfect fop in dress and manner ; 

Unguento delibutus, vestitu adfluens 
Veniebat gressu delicato et languido. 
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186 TIMOCLES. PHILEMON. 


in great favour with Lysimachus, the general, 
of the successors of Alexander. * This inti 
many benefits to the Athenians, bestowed by 
intercession of the patriotic poet. In B. C. 301 
in a fragment preserved by Plutarch, ridiculing 
to Demetrius Poliorcetes at Athens, through the 
tocles the demagogue. + Philippides died at 
from excess of joy on obtaining the comic pri 
expectations. The number of his plays was 
of nine have been collected. 


ὙὝΠαΌΟΙ, ΒΒ, too, was one of the earlier poets 


He was the contemporary of Demosthenes, 
fragment of the ὃ Ἥρωες, for a disinclination 
other, the || Δήλος, he sccuses him of receivi 
palus, the unfaithful treasurer of Alexander. 


Puriemon, the rival of Menander, was a 


5. Plutarch. Demet. xxvi. + Aul 

+ Fab. Bib. Gree. Phil. 

§ 8. Καὶ ape μὴν τὸ wares ἱρόν 
᾿οργιξόμενορ. Ae Ὅποῖορς Be 


᾿Αντίθετον εἰπὼν οὐδὲν, ἀλλ᾽ “Apy βλέπων. 
II The enumeration of the bribe-taking orators ἴ 60 
serves to be given at length: 
A, Δημοσθένης τάλαντα πεντήκοντ᾽ ἔχειν 

B, Μακάριορ, εἶ my μεταδίδωσι μηδενί, 

Ae Καὶ Μοίρακλης εἴληφε χρυσίον πολύ. 

B ᾿Ανόητορ ὃ διδοὺς, εὐτυχὴς δ᾽ ὃ λαμβά! 
Be Ἔιληφε καὶ δήμων σε καὶ πιαιλλι σθίγης. 


4. Ὅ τ᾽ ly λόγοισι δεινὸς Ὑπερεῖδι 
Be τοὺς ἰχθυοκώλας οὗτος ἡμῶν πλουτιῖ» 
᾿Οψοράγορ, ὥστε τοὺς λάρους εἴγε Σύροι 


‘Hyperides is aguin mentioned by Timocles in his Ἰκάρίοι τ 
τόν τ᾽ ἰχθυόῤῥουν ποταμὸν Ὑπερείδην wipe, 
“Os ἠπίαις Φωναῖσιην ἔμφρονος λόγου. 
Κόμποις παφλώξων, ἡφίριε συχνώμασι 
πρὸς πᾶν δύσεις ἔχει 5 5 
Μιοθωτὸρ ἄρδει πιδία τοῦ διδωκότορ.---ἶν, 
4 Suidas. . 
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in great favour with Lysimachus, the 

of the successors of Alexander. * This inti 
many benefits to the Athenians, bestowed b; 
intercession of the patriotic poet. In B. C. 
ina fragment preserved by Plutarch, ridiculi 
to Demetrius Poliorcetes at Athens, through 
tocles the demagogue. + Philippides died 
from excess of joy on obtaining the comic 
expectations.  Thenumber of his plays was 
of nine have been collected. 


‘Tac. gs, too, was one of the earlier 
He was the contemporary of Demosthenes, 
fragment of the ὃ Ἥρωες, for a disinclination 
other, the || Δήλος, he accuses him of recei 
palus, the unfaithfal treasurer of Alexander. 


Pai .emon, the rival of Menander, was a 


᾿Αντίθετον εἰπὼν οὐδὲν, ἀλλ᾽ “Apy βλέν 
Ἡ The enumeration of the bribetaking orators is s0 « 
serves to be given at length: 
Ay Δημοσθένης τάλαντα πιντήχοντ᾽ ἔχ. 
Β. Μακάριορ, εἴ περ μεταδίδωσι μηδενί, 
A Καὶ Μείραιλας ἴνιφε χρυσίον πολύ. ἢ 

Β. ᾿Ανόητος ὃ Sided s, εὐτυχὴς δ᾽ ὃ 


᾿Οψρφάγορ, ὥστε τοὺς λάρους sive 


‘Hyperides is aguin mentioned by Timocles in his "tx<i¢ 
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in great favour with Lysimachus, the general, 
of the successors of Alexander. * This inti 

many benefits to the Athenians, bestowed by 
intercession of the patriotic poet. In B, C. 30) 
in a fragment preserved by Plutarch, ridiculing 
to Demetrius Poliorcetes at Athens, through thi 


of nine have been collected. 


Trociss, too, was one of the earlier poets a 
He was the contemporary of Demosthenes, wt 
fragment of the ὃ Ἥρωες, for a disinclination to 
other, the || Δήλος, he accuses him of receivin, 
palus, the unfaithful treasurer of Alexander. 


PaiiEmon, the rival of Menander, was a Ὡς 


© Plutarch, Demet. xvi, + Aul Ge 
Φ Fab. Bib. Grec. Phil. 
§ Be Καὶ pre μὲν on aternas snug 
᾿οργιξόμενορ. Ae Ὅποῖορς B+ Ὃ Βριάρεωρ, 
Ὁ τοὺς καταπίλσας τὰς τε λόγχως ἰσθία. 
Μισῶ λόγους ἄνθρωπον" οὐδὲ πώποτε 
᾿Αυτίθετον εἰπὼν οὐδὲν, ἀλλ᾽ “Ayn βλέπων 
I] The enumeration of the bribe-taking orators is so curt 
serves to be given at length : 
A. Δημοσθένης ' τάλαντα πιντήχοντ᾽ Fy tt. 
Be Μακάριοι, εἶ περ μεταδίδωσι μηδονί, 
4. Καὶ Μοίρακλης εἴληφε χρυσίον πολύ. 
Β. ᾿Ανόησορ ὃ διδουὶ;, εὐτυχὴς δ᾽ ὃ λαμβάνων 
Ae Ἔιληφε καὶ δήμων᾽ τι nell παλλίσθένηρ. 
3. Πίνητες ἦσαι, ὥστε συγγνόμονν ἔχω. 
Δ. Ὅ τ’ ἐν λόγοισι δεινὸς Ὑπερείδης ἔχει. 
Β. Τοὺς ἰχθυοκώλας οὗτος ἡμῶν πλουτιεῖ" 
᾿οψροφάγος, ὥστε τοὺς λάρους elvis Σύρου, 


‘Hyperides is aguin mentioned by Timocles in his ᾿Ἰκάμοιε 
τόν τ᾽ ἰχθνόῤῥουν ποταμὸν Ὑπιριδην πέρα, 
Os ἠπίαις φωναῖσιην ἔμφρονος λόγου, 
Κόμποις παφλώξων, ἡπίοις πνανώμασι, 

Πρὸς πᾶν ἀύσας ἔχει 5 
Μισθωτὸς ἄρδει πιδία τοῦ διδωκότορ.--- 10. 


4 Suides. 
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192 


B.C. 


487 
484 


480 


477 
476 


472 


468 


454 


448 


44] 


440 


437 


Olympiad. 


LxXX- 


LXxIv. 


LXXV. 


LXXVI. 


LXXVII. 


LXXVITI. 


Lxxx. 3. 


LXXxI. 


LXXXV. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE DRAMA. 


The Drama. 


Chionides first exhibits. 


LEschylus gains his first tragic 
prize. 


Euripides born. 


Epicharmi Naoo. 


Phrynichus victor with his $0:- 
γισσαὶ. Themistocles cho- 


Tagus. 


HEschyliNijoas, Owes, Γλάυκος 
Tlorviéus, Προμηθὲυς Πυρφόρος. 


Sophocles gains his first tragic 
prize. 


LEschyli ' Opec rtia. 
LZEschylus dies. 


Euripides begins to exhibit. 


Aristarchus of Tegea, the tra- 
_ gedian, and Cratinus the 
comic poet, flourish. 


Ion of Chios begins to ex- 
hibit. 
Crates exhibits. 


Cratini ᾿Αρχίλοχοι. 


Acheus Eretriensis, the tra- 


Euripides gains the first tragic 
prize. 

Comedy prohibited by a pub- 
lic decree. P 


The prohibition of comedy re- 


Contemporary Persons and Events. 


Birth of Herodotus. 


Thermopyle, Salamis. — Leoni- 
das, Aristides, Themistocles. 
—Pherecydes, the historian. 
——Gelon of Syracuse. 


Hiero succeeds Gelon, B.C. 478. 


Simonides gains the prize ᾽Αν- 
Spwy Kopp 


Birth of Thucydides, B. C. 
47]. 

Socrates born. — Mycene de- 
stroyed by the Argives. — 
Death of Simonides, B. C. 
467. 

Anaxagoras. Birth of Lysias. 

Herodotus at Olympia. 


End of the Messenian and 
Egyptian wars.—Empedocles 
and Zeno.— Pericles. 


Bacchylides, the lyric poet.— 
Archelaus, the philosopher. 


Death of Cimon, B.C. 449. 

Battle of Coroncea. 

Herodotus and Lysias go with 
the colonists to Thurium, 
B. C. 443. 

The Samian war; in which 


Sophocles is colleague with 
Pericles. 
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B.C.| Olympiad. 


435 


434 


431 


430 
429 


428 


427 


426 
425 


424 


423 


422 


421 


420 


419 
416 
Al5 


LXxxvI. 2. 


LXXXVIII. 


LXXXIx. 


ΧΟ. 


ΧΟΙ. 


The Drama. 


"Phrynichus the comic poet, 
first exhibits. 


Lysippus, the comic poet, is 
victorious. 


Euripidis Μήδεια, Oiroxrnzns, 
Aixtus, Θερισταὶ. 


Aristomenes, the comic poet. 
Hermippus, the comic poet. 
Eupolis exhibits. 


Euripidis ‘innédrvr0¢. 
Plato, the comic poet. 
Aristophanis Δαιταλεῖς. 


Aristophanis Βα βυλωνιοι. 


Aristophanes first with the 
᾿Αχαργεῖς ; Cratinus second 
with the Χειμαζόμενοι 3 Eu. 
polis third with the Νουμονίαι. 


Aristophanes first with the 
Ἱκκιῖς 3 Cratinus second 
with the Σάτυροι: Aristo- 
menes third with the Ὀλοφυ;- 
[arte 

Cratinus first with the Πυτίνη : 
Ameipsias second with the 
Κόννος ; Aristophanes third 

Aristophanis tonne & af δεύ- 
cepas Νιφέλαι. 


Cratinus dies. 

Eupolidis Μαρικᾶς & Koranes. 

Eupolidis Αὐτόλυχος & ᾽Ασ- 
THETEVTOLe 

Aristophanis Εἰρήνη. 

Agathon gains the tragic prize. 

Xenocles first; Euripides se- 


cond with the Τρωὲς. ᾿Αλεξών- 
ἔρος. Πωλαμήξης, & Σίσυζο.. 


Contemporary Persons and Events. 


Sea-fight between the Co- 
rinthians and Corcyreans. 


Andocides, Meton, Aspasia. 


Attempt of the Thebans on 
Platea. 


Hippocrates. 
Plague at Athens. 


Siege of Platea.— Birth of 
Plato. 


Anaxagoras dies. 


Surrender of Platea.— Gorgias 
of Leontium. 


Tanagra. 
Cleon at Sphacteria. 


Xenophon at Delium.—Am- 
phipolis taken from Thucy- 
dides by Brasidas. 


The year’s truce with Lacede- 
mon.-— Alcibiades begins to 
act in public affairs. 


Brasidas and Cleon killed at 
Amphipolis. 


Truce for fifty years with Lace- 
dzmon. 


Treaty with the Argives. 


Capture of Melos. 
Expedition to Sicily. 
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406 


401 


xciit. 


XCvII. 


xXCVIII. 


Cill. 


The Drama. 
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Archippus, the comic poet, 
gains the prize. 


Aristophanis ᾿Αμφιάραος (εἰς 
Λήναια. 


Ameipsias first with the Ku- 
acral; Aristophanes se- 
cond with the "Opydes 3 
Phrynichus third with the 


Movorponos, (εἰς ἄστυ). 
Hegemonis Τιγαντομωχία. 
Euripidis’ Ανδρομέδα. 
Aristophanis Λυσιστράτη & 


Θεσμοφοριάζουσαι. 
Sophocles first with the Φιλοχ- 


4 
τήτης. 
Euripidis 'Opioqns. 


Euripides dies. 


Death of Sophocles. 


Aristophanis Βάτραχοι, first ; 
Phrynichi Μοῦσαι, second ; 
Platonis Κλεοφῶν, third. 


Sophocles 'Ossimovs int Κολώγω 
exhibited by the younger 
Sophocles ; who first repre- 
sented in his own name, 
B. C. 396. 


Aristophanis ᾿Εχχλησιάξουσαι. 


Aristophanis Πλοῦτος B. 
Antiphanes begins to ex- 
hibit. 


Theopompus, the last poet of 
the old Comedy. 


Eubulus, Araros, and Anar- 


andrides, the comic poets, 
flourished. 


Apharens, the tragedian. 


Contemporary Persons and Events. 


Destruction of the Athenian 
army before Syracuse: 


Lesbos, Chios, and Erythre 
revolt. 


The 400 at Athens. 


Arginuse.— Dionysius becomes 
master of Syracuse.—Philis. 
tus, the Sicilian historian. 


Ggospotami.—Conon. 


Xenophon, with Cyrus.—Cte- 
sias, the historian.— Plato. 


Agesilaus. 


Peace of Anialcidas. 
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B. Ο.} Olympiad. The Drama. Contemporary Persons and Events. 
356 CVI. Alexis, the comic poet. Alexander born.— Expulsion of 
Dionysius.— Death of Témo- 


theus, the musician. 


348 | cvitr. | Heraclides, the comic poet. Demosthenes against Midias— 
Philip and the Olynthian 


war. 
342 Birth of Menander. Timoleon at Syracuse-——Is0- 
crates.— Aristotle. 
336 CXI. Amphis, the comic poet, still | Philip assassinated. 
exhibits. 
Philippides, the comedian. 
3382 cx. Stephanus, the comic poet. Siege of Tyre. 
330 Philemon begins to exhibit.— | Darius slain. 
323 Timocles still exhibits. Alexander dies.—- Demosthenes 
dies, B. C. 322. 
22] Menandri ᾿Οργή. 
Diphilus. 
307 Demetrius, the comic poet. Epicurus.— Agathocles. 


304 | cxrx. Archedippus, Philippides, and | Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
Anaxippus, the comic poets, 
ed. 


291 Death of Menander. Arcesilaus. 
289 Posidippus begins to exhibit. 


CHAPTER III. 


SECTION I. 


DRAMATIC CONTESTS. 


THE precise time at which the contests of the regular Drama 
commenced is uncertain. * The Arundel Marble would make 
them coeval with the first inventions of Thespis. On the other 
hand, Plutarch + (whose assertions, however, on such a point must 
be received with caution,) assures us that no scenic contests were 
established till some years after the early Thespian exhibitions. 
Perhaps the true account may be, that though upon the first intro- 
duction of his improvements Thespis had no competitors, his distin- 
guished success soon afterwards excited others to attempt this new 
_ and popular kind of entertainment, and rival the originator $. Under 
Eschylus and his immediate successors the Theatrical contests ad- 
vanced to a high degree of importance. They were placed under 
the superintendence of the magistracy ; the representations were 
given with every advantage of stage decoration, and the expenses 
defrayed as a public concern. ὃ These contests were maintained 


* Bentley above, p. 38: see also pp. 106 and 7. 

T ᾿Αρχομένων τῶν περὶ Θέσπιν ἤδη τὴν τραγωδίαν κινεῖν) καὶ διὰ τὴν καινότητα TOUS πολ- 
Awe ἄγοντος τοῦ πράγμαποι» ov aw δ᾽ εἰς ἅμιλλαν ἰναγώνιον ἰξηγμένου- 
—Plut. Solon. p. 173. 

ΣΦ At any rate, a regular contest had been established before the time when Phry- 
nichus is first mentioned ; for it is then recorded of him, ἐνίκα ἐπὶ τῆς ξζ΄ ὀλυμ- 
aiatos. Suidas in voc. This was twenty-five years after the date of Thespis in the 
Arundel Marble. In B. C. 476, thirty-five years after this, when Phrynichus won 
the prize with the Phcniss, the Tragic contests were carried on with great zeal and 
emulation ; so at least we are informed by Plutarch ; who, noticing this victory in his 
life of Themistocles, the Choragus of Phrynichus, βαγβ.)--- Μεγάλην ἤδη τότε σπουδὴν 
καὶ φιλοτιμίαν τοῦ ἀγῶνος ἴχοντος.---. 251. ᾿ 

8 Even down to the time of Julius Cesar, the exhibitions of the rival dramatists 
continued, taking place as heretofore at the great Dionysia. We learn this fact from 
a decree passed by the Athenians in favour of Hyrcanus, then high priest and 
ethnarch of the Jews, recorded by Josephus (Antiq. Jud. xiv. 8.):—Avdwsiv δὲ rly 


στίφανον fy τῷ θεάσρω Διονυσίοις, τραγῳδῶν τῶν καὶ ὦ ν ἀγομένων. 
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at Athens with more or less splendour and talent for several cen- 
turies, long surviving her independence and grandeur. 

In accordance with the origin of the Drama, its contests were 
confined to the Dionysia, or festivals of Bacchus, the patron deity 
of scenic entertainments. These festivals were three* in number, 
and took place in the spring + months of the Attic year. 

1. Τὰ κατ᾽ ἀγροὺς ἱ, or the rural Dionysia, were held in all the 
country towns and villages throughout Attica, in Mocedewy§, the 
sixth Athenian month, corresponding to the latter part of Decem- 
ber and the beginning of January. Aristophanes has left us a pic- 
ture of this festival in the Acharnians ||. About to offer a sacrifice 
to Bacchus, Diceopolis appears on the stage with his household 
marshalled in regular procession. His young daughter carries the 


* See especially Ruhnken de Festis Dionysiorum apud Atticos, (ex auctario 
emend. ad Heysch. 1. 1000. 17.), given among the Opuscula Ruhnkeniana, collected 
and edited by Mr. Kidd. 

+ Aristophanes, as Dr. Blomfield rightly understands the passage (Mus, Crit. 
v. p. 76. ), alludes to this fact in the Nubes, v. 311. 


"Hpt «τ᾽ ἰἱπερχομέγῳ Βρομίᾳ χάρις 
Εὐκελάδων τε χορῶν ἐρεθίσ praca, 
Καὶ Μοῦσα βαρύβρομος αὐλῶν. 


¢ Perhaps this festival was the same as the ’Acxwaia and the Θεοίγιω. See Ruhn- 
ken de Festis Dionys. 

. § Ὁ δὲ ἀδολίσχης τοιοῦτός στιν οἷος . « « λέγιιν . «+ We eo ὁ Ποσειδεῶνος ἐστι «ἃ 
κατ᾽ ἀγροὺς Διονύσια. —Theophrast. Char. 3. 

Some have thought that the Διονύσια ἐν Πειραεῖ, mentioned in a decree quoted below 
(p- 200, note), from Demosthenes, were the same as the Διογύσιω κατ᾽ ἀγροὺς ; others as 
the Anaiz. This opinion Ruhnken considers decidedly erroneous. These Diony- 
sia, according to him, had no connexion with the three we have enumerated in the 
text. (De Fest. Dionys. p. 42). Plays however were performed at the Pirean fes- 
tival. See the passage from Demosthenes referred to above. 


Il w Διόνυσε δίσποτα, 
Κεχαρισμένως eos τήνδε τὴν πομπὴν ἐμὲ 
Πέμψαντα, καὶ θύσαντα μετὰ τῶν οἰκετῶν, 
᾿Αγαγεῖν τυχητῶς τὰ κατ᾿ ἀγρούς Διονύσια.--- 2347, Se. 


Πιόῖθ᾽ ἐς τὸ πρόσθεν δλίγον 4 καγηφόρορ" 

Ὁ Ξαγθίας τὸν Φαλλὸγ ὀρθὸν στησάτω" 

᾿Εγὼ δ᾽ ὠκολουθῶν ἄσομαι τὸ Φαλλικόν" 

Σὺ δ᾽, ὦ γύναι, θιῶ μ᾽ απὸ τοῦ τέγους. πρόβα. 

Acharn. 242-3, and 26]-2. 

᾿ This rural procession appears to have been deemed quite a spectacle :—Kal ov 
pibvor εἰς τὰ τοιαῦτα παρεικαλούμεθα, ἀλλαὶ καὶ εἰς Διονύσια εἰς ἀγρὸν ἦγεν ἀεὶ Huds, καὶ μετ᾽ 
ἐκείνου τε ἰθεωξοῦμεν καθήμενοι παρ᾽ αὐτόν, δις.---κδοὺ8 de Ciron. Hered. vol. i. p. 114. 
Orator. Attic. Oxford. 
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sacred basket ; a slave bears aloft the mystic symbol of the God ; 
the honest old countryman himself comes last, chaunting the Phal- 
lic song, whilst the wife, stationed upon the house-top, looks on 
as spectatress. The number of actors is here of course limited to 
one family, as Diceopolis had purchased the truce for himself alone, 
In times of peace and quiet the whole population of the δῆμος joined 
in the solemnities. 
* I. Ta Ληναῖα or τὰ ἐν Λίμναις, 80 termed from Λίμνα, fa part 
of the city near the Acropolis, in which was situated fhe Λήναιον, 
fan enclosure dedicated to Bacchus. ὃ This festival was cele- 
brated on the 11th, 12th, and 13th days of ᾿Ανθεστηριὼν, the eighth 
Attic month, answering to part of February and March, whence 
these Dionysia were in later times called τὰ Ἀνθεστήρια. || Each 
day’s ceremonies had their particular name. 4 Οπ the 11th was the 
Ππιϑοιγία ; **on the 12th, the Xces; tton the 13th, the Χύτροι. 
{110 wasat these second Dionysia that the Comic contests were more 


* Ruhnken, De Fest. Dion. pp. 38, &c. 

t Iseus De Ciron. Hered. vol. i. p. 120. Orat. Att. Oxford. 

See Hesych. Etymol. Mag. ἃς. quoted by Ruhnken, De Fest. Dionys. 
ῬΡ' 39. 41. 

The name Λίμναι affords the chorus of frogs a punving allusion in the Rane: 


OSryFwus8, evynjvy ludy ἀοιδὰν, 
Konak, nove, 
“Hy auth Νυσήϊον Διὸς 
Διόνυσον ἐν Λίμναισιν ἰαχύσαμεν» 
Ἡνίχ᾽ ὁ κραιπαλόχα μος 
ταῖς ἱεραῖσι Χύτρησι 
χωρεῖ κατ᾽ ἐμὴν τέμενο; λαῶν ὄχ λος.--.9} 8, &c. 


ἃ Thucydid. ii. 15. | Ruhnken, De Fest. Dionys. p. 44. 

q Plutarch. Symp. iii. 7. 

** Atheneus, (x. 437.) gives from Phanodemus a traditional account respecting 
the origin of this day’s ceremonies, and the name assigned them. He adds, τῇ δὲ 
ἑορτῇ τῶν Xowy ἔθος ἰστὶν Αθύρητι πέμπεσθαι δῶ;ά, τε καὶ τοὺς μισθοὺς τοῖς σοφισταῖς, οἵπερ 
καὶ αὐ τοὶ συγεκώλουν ἐπὶ ξενίᾳ τοὺς γνωτίμους. 

tt Aristoph. Acharn. 1076. with Schol. ‘These days seem to have been a season 
of much feasting and social entertainment. See Aristoph. Acharn. 960, &c. 1000, 
&c. 1085, &c. 1210. Aul. Gell. viii. 24. 

ἘΣ The extant extracts from the Didascalia show this to have been the case. Of 
the eleven remaining plays of Aristophanes, four—the Acharnians, Equites, Vespa, 
and Rane—were represented, as we are told in their several arguments, at the Lenea ; 
two, the Nubes and Aves, at the great Dionysia ; with regard to the remaining five 
nothing is recorded. We learn, too, from a passage of the Acharnians (502, &c.) 
quoted below, that the Βαβυλώνιοι, the preceding drama there hinted at, had been per- 
formed in some former Διονύσια μεγάλα. Sometimes, as in the case of Eupolis with 
the Μαρικᾶς and Kédaxt;, (see his Life, p. 172), the poet exhibited one piece at the 
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particularly, though not exclusively held: as not unfrequently the 
rival comedians exhibited their new pieces during the great Dto- 
nysia. * In like manner it would seem that the tragic Poets did 
sometimes contend for the prize at the Len«a, though, in general, 
the candidates reserved their dramas for the more extensive au- 
dience of the succeeding festival. 

III. + Ta ἐν ἄστει, τὰ κατ᾽ ἄστυ, τὰ ἀστικὰ, or τὰ μεγάλα Aro- 
γύσια, and sometimes simply τὰ Διονύσια, were celebrated between 
the eighth and eighteenth of ’EAadyBorwy, the ninth Attic month, 
equivalent to part of March and April. f{ At the time of this fes- 
tival there was always a great concourse of strangers in Athens: 
deputations bringing the tribute from the several dependent states, 
visitants from the cities in alliance, and foreigners from all parts 
of the civilized world: for these Asoyio1a were the dramatic 
Olympia of Greece. § It was then that the new tragedies were 
brought out, and the great annual contest took place. 


Lenea, another at the great Dionysia of the same spring. The law, too, cited by 
Demosthenes (contra Mid. vol. iv. p. 577. Orat. Attic. Oxford.), expressly mentions 
the joint exhibitions of Tragedy and Comedy at both Dionysia : Ἐνήγορος εἶπεν, ὅταν 
ἢ πομπὴ ἢ τῷ Διονύσῳ ἐν Πειραιεῖ καὶ of κωμῳδοὶ καὶ of τραγῳδοὶ, καὶ ἡ ἐπὶ Ληνάιῳ πομπὴ 
καὶ οἱ σραγῳδοὶ καὶ of κωμῳδοί, καὶ τοῖς ἐν ἄστει Διονυσίοις ἡ πομπὴ καὶ οἱ παῖδες καὶ ὃ κῶ- 
μος καὶ of κωμῳδοὶ καὶ of τρωγωδοῖ, ἄτα. 

5 Ὁ μὲν yap [᾿Αγάθων] ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος Εὐφήμου στιφανοῦται Anya ios ¢—Athen. 
v. p. 217. 

t Ruhnken, De Fest. Dionys. 


3 Ω ~ “~ ’ , 
με Ov γάρ με καὶ wy dia βαλεῖ Κλέων, ὅτι 
Ξένων παρόντων χὴν πόλιν κωκῶς λέγω. 
3 , 
Αὐτοὶ γὰρ ἐσμὲν, δύπι Ληναίῳ τ᾽ dywy. 
ν , , 
Κούπω ξένοι πάρεισιν" ov're γὰρ φόροι 
@ 9? "e o e 4 
Ἀκεσιν, ovt ix τῶν πόλεων of ξύμμαχοι" 
3 3.9 .Y 9 ~ , 
Αλλ᾽ ἐσμὲν αὖ τοὶ γῦν γε περιεπτισ μέγοι" 
Τοὺς γὰρ μιτοίκος ἄχυρα τῶν ἀστῶν λέγω. 


Aristoph. Acharn. 502, ὅς. 


Hence /Eschines takes occasion to reproach Demosthenes with being too vain to be 
content with the applause of his own fellow-citizens, since he must needs have the 
crown decreed him proclaimed at the great Dionysia, when all Greece was present : 
Οὐδὲ ἐκκλησιαζόντων ᾿Αθηναίων ἀλλὰ coaywhiy ἀγωνιζομέγων καινῶν, οὐδ᾽ ἐναντίον red 
δήμου ἀλλ᾽ ἐἰγαντίον τῶν Ἑλλήνων, ἵν᾽ ἡμῖν συνειδῶσιν οἷογ aydpa τιμῶμεν. Contra 
Ctesiph. vol. iii. p. 469. Orat. Att. Oxford. 

§ This fact is evident from several decrees quoted by Demosthenes and /Eschines 
in the course of their speeches On the Crown :—Q¢ dpa δεῖ στιφανῶσαι Δημοσθένην καὶ 
ἀναγοριῦσαι ly rw ΜΔιάτρῳ Διονυσίοις τοῖς μεγάλοις, πρωγωδοὶς καινοῖς) ὅτι στεφανοῖ 
& soc, &c. Demosth. De Corona, p. 264. Att. Orat. Oxford. We have seen 
above (p..197) how long this practice continued, 
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We may estimate the importance attached to these scenic exhi- 
bitions, from the care manifested in providing by * public enact- 
ment for their due regulation and support. + They were placed 
under the immediate superintendence of the first magistrates in 
the state: the representations at the great Dionysia under that of 
the chief archon, those at the Lena under that of him called the 
king-archon. ζ To this presiding archon the candidates presented 
their pieces. He selected the most deserving compositions, and 
assigned to every poet, thus deemed worthy of admission to the 
contest, ὃ three actors by lot, together with a || chorus. The 


* See above, the decree by Evagoras (p. 200); in which the theatrical exhibitions 
are established by law, and particular privileges are assigned to these seasons. In 
the same oration Demosthenes reminds his auditors that the Dionysiac representations 
were not only protected by express laws, but were also enjoined in every oracular 
direction addressed to their city from Delphi or Dodona. Cont. Mid. vol. iv. p. 592. 
Orat. Att. Oxford. 

ΤῸ μὲν ὄρχων διατίθησι Διονύσια, ὁ δὲ βασιλιὺς προίστηκε Ληναίων. Jul. Pollux, 
viii. 89, 90θ. In Demosthenes mention is also made of a certain superintendent, or 
‘superintendents, in the Dionysiac contests, under the names of ἀγωνοθέτης and 
ἐπιμελητὴς. In the De Coroné, the decree of Ctesiphon respecting the crowning of 
Demosthenes, after directing that the crown should be proclaimed in the theatre at 
the Dionysia, adds—ciig δὲ ἀναγορεύσεῳς ἱπιμεληθῆναι τὸν Sywy obit ny Vol. iv. 
p- 290; and in the Midias, that Athenian Clodius is represented 88--κιλεύων ἑαυτὸν 
tig Διογύσια χειροτονεῖν ἐπί μελητήν Vol. iv. p. 579. 

$ Παρὰ τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις χορῶν ἐτύγχανον κωμῳδίας καὶ τραγῳδικες ποιηταὶ) οὐ RAYTEL, 
ἀλλὰ οἱ εὐδοκιμοῦντες καὶ δοκιμασθέντες ἄξιοι. Suidas in Χορὸν δίδωμι» 

8 So Hesychius, who also states that the successful poet had the privilege of 
selecting his own actors for the next year’s Dionysia. The archon, in like manner, 
allotted the musicians in the Χορὸς αὐλητῶν :---ἰ Ἐπειδὴ γὰρ ov καθεστηκότος χορηγοῦ τῇ 
Πανδιογίδι φυλῆ σπρίτον ἔτος τετί, παρούσης δὲ τῆς ἰκχλησίας ἐν ἡ σὸν ἄρχοντα 
ἐπικληροῦν ὁ γόμος τοῖς χο,οῖς τοὺς αὐλητὰς κελεύει) λόγων καὶ λοιδορίας γιγνομένη» 
καὶ κατηγοροῦντος σοῦ μὲν εἴρχοντος τῶν ἐπιμελητῶν τῆς Φυλῆς, τῶν δ᾽ ἐπιμελητῶν τοῦ ap- 
χοντος» παρελθὼν ὑπεσχόμην ἐγὼ χορηγήσειν ἐθελοντὴς καὶ κληρειμένων πρῶτος αἱρεῖσθαι πὸν 
αὐλητὴν ἔλαχον. Demosth. Cont. Mid. vol. iv. p. 579. 

I| Καὶ γὰρ χορὸν κωμῳδῶν ὀψέ ποτε ἔδωκεν ὁ ἄρχων. Aristot. Poet. v.3. This evi- 
dently implies that the archon also distributed the choruses among the tragic candi- 
dates. We have a fragment of Cratinus adverting to this regulation ; if, as is most 
probable, the ὃς refers to the archon (See Mus. Crit. v. p. 84) :---Σξχώπτει δὲ αὐτὸν 
εἰς τὰ ποιήμωτα καὶ ty Βυκόλοις" 


Ὅς οὐκ ἔξ ὦ κ᾽ ἀιτοῦντι Σοφοκλεῖ χ 0 ρ ὃ ν» 
Τῷ Κλιομάχῳ δ᾽, ὅν οὐκ dy ἠξίων ἐγὼ 
Ἐμοὶ διδάσκειν od” ὧν εἰς ᾿Αξωνια. 


Athen. xiv. p. 638. 


As the archon was said χορὸν δοῦναι, 80 the poet was said Χορὸν λαμβάνειν ς----ἣν μόνον 
χορὸν An Bn. Aristoph. Ran. 94: where the comedian is speaking of the worthless 
candidates in his day. See also the Pax, 803, &c. 
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equipment of these choruses was considered a public concern, 
and as such, like the fitting out of triremes, and the other λειτουρ- 
γίαι, or state duties, was imposed upon the wealthier members of 
the community. * The ἐπιμελήται of each tribe selected one of 
their body to bear the cost and superintend the training of a chorus. 
This individual was termed Χορηγὸς, his office Xopyyia. Whilst 
some of the Choragi provided the tragic and comic choruses at the 
two Dionysia, the others furnished the-remaining choruses—the 
Χορὸς ἄνδρων, the Χορὸς πάιδων, ἔχε. 

We have fortunately a particular statement of the several Cho- 
ragic expenses left us by Lysias, in one of his minor orations. 
T’Eyw γὰρ ἐδοκιμάσθην μὲν ἐπὶ Θεοπόμπου ἄρχοντος, καταστὰς δὲ 
“χορηγὸς τραγῳδοῖς ἀνήλωσα τριάκοντα μνᾶς, καὶ τρίτῳ μηνὶ Θαργηλίοις 
γικήσας avdpinw χορῷ δισχιλίας δραχμας, ἐπὶ δὲ Τιλαυκίππου ἄρχοντος 
εἷς πυῤῥιχιστὰς Παναθηναίοις τοῖς μεγάλοις ὀκτακοσίας. ἔτι δ᾽ ἀνδράσι 
χορηγῶν eis Διονύσια ἐπὶ τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἄρχοντος ἐνίκησα, καὶ ἀνήλωσα 
σὺν τῇ τοῦ τρίποδος ἀναθέσει πεντακισχιλίας δραχμάς, καὶ ἐπὶ Διο- 
κλέους Παναθηναίοις τοῖς μικροῖ; κυκλικῷ χὸρῷ τριακοσίας..... Καὶ 
ὕστερον κατέστην χορηγὸς παιδικῷ χορῷ, καὶ ἀνήλωσα πλέον ἦ πεντε- 
καΐδεκα μνᾶς. ἐπὶ δὲ Ἐὐκλείδου ἄρχοντος κωμῳδοῖς χορηγῶν Κηφισο- 
δότῳ ἐνίκων, καὶ ἀνήλωσα σὺν τῇ τῆς σκευῆς ἀναθέσει ἑκκαίδεκα μνάς, 
καὶ Παναθηναίοις τοῖς μικροῖς ἐχορήγουν πυῤῥιχισταῖς ἀγενείοις, καὶ 
ἀνήλωσα ἑπτὰ μνᾶς. ᾿Απόλογ. Δωροδ, Vol. i. p. 395. Att. Orat. 
Oxford. The dates referred to in this passage extend from B. C. 
410 to B. C. 402; and consequently include the latter years of 
Sophocles and Euripides, with the prime of Aristophanes. During 
this period we see that the expenses of a tragic χορηγία were not 
quite £100; of a comic, little more than £50 ; whilst that of the 
“χορὸς ἄνδρων, the most costly of them all, amounted to about £160. 
{Some years after this a reduction seems to have taken place in 


* Demosth. Cont. Mid. vol. iv. p. 579, Orat. Att. (quoted above, p. 201, note) ; 
where the archon is represented as reprimanding the epimelete of the Pandionid 
tribe for their neglect in not providing a choragus, which ought to have been done 
some time before the festival.—’Extive μὲν ἅπαντα νόμῳ τέτακται, καὶ προεῖδεν ἕκαστος 
ὑμῶν ix πολλοῦ τίς χορηγὸς, ἥ γυμνασίαρχος τῆς φυλῆς. Demosth. Philipp. i. p. 55. 
Sometimes the choragic Λειτου;γία was undertaken voluntarily by a public-spirited 
individual, as by Demosthenes. See above, p. 201, note, and Lysias, Axcdoy- Δωρ. 
-——~in the text above. 

+ For a translation of this passage see Bentley, above p. 93. 

Σ Lysias pro Aristoph. Bon.—Aristophanes complains in the Rane of attempts to 
retrench the sums laid out upon the comic exhibitions : 
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choral expenses, for the charges of a tragic chorus are then stated 
as being 2500 (£80) instead of 3000 drachme (£100). 

* No one could legally be choragus of a chorus of boys unless he 
were above forty years of age. + With respect to the other choruses, 
the age required in the several choragi is not known. {No foreigner 
was allowed to dance in the choruses of the great Dionysia. If 
any choragus was convicted of employing one in his chorus, he 
was liable to a fine of a thousand drachme. ὃ This law did not 
extend to the Len@a ; there also the Μέτοικοι might be choragi. 
|| The rival choragi were termed ἀντιχόρηγοι ; the contending dra- 
matic poets, and the composers for the Cyclian or other choruses {[, 
αἰντιδιδάσκαλοι ; the performers**, αντίτεχνοι. 


Ἤ τοὺς μισθοὺς τῶν ποιητῶν ῥήτωρ ὧν, εἶτ᾽ ἀποτρώγει, 
Κωμφῳδηϑὲὴς ἐν ταῖς πατρίοις τελεταῖς ταῖς τοῦ Διονύσου..--Φ66. 


He appears also again to advert to some such economical measure, 


“laxye Φιλοχορευτὰ, συμπρόπεμπί me, 
Σε γὰρ κατεσχίσω μὲν ἐπί γελωτι 
Kaw’ εὐτελείᾳ τόνδε 
Τὸν σανδαλίσκον, καὶ τὸ ῥάκος, 
Ka§supes ὥστ᾽ ἀξζημίως 
Παίζειν τε καὶ χορεύειν.---). 408, &c. 


’ Upon these lines the Scholiast remarks : Ἔοικε παρεμφαίνειν ὅτι ἤδη λιτῶς ἐχορηγεῖτο 
τοῖς ποιηταῖρ" ἐπὶ γοῦν τοῦ Καλλίω τούτου φησὶν ᾿Αριστοτέλης ὅτι σύνδυο ἔδοξε χορηγεῖν 
τὰ Διονύσια τοῖς τραγῳδοῖς καὶ κωμῳδοῖς" ὥστε ἣν τις καὶ παρὰ τὸν Ληνάϊκον συστολὴ 
χρόνῳ, δὲ Ty πολλοὶ ὕστερον καθάπερ τὰς χορηγίας περιεἷλε Κινησίας. Mr. Clinton is 
inclined to infer from the silence of the Argument to the Plutus respecting the ad- 
judgement of any second or third prize, that the number had, by this time (B.C. 388), 
been reduced to one (Fast. Hell. p. 93). It does not, however, appear whether any 
thing more is meant, when a dramatist is said δευτεραῖα, or τρίτα λαβεῖν, than simply 
that he was second or third in merit, without any reference to an actual prize ; just 
as on the turf the judge not only declares the winner, but also places the two or 
three next horses in the order of their coming in. 

5 Petit. p. 386. ὁ 

t+ Demosthenes in his thirty-second year was choragus to the Χορὸς Αὐλητῶν. 

+ Petit. p. 353. Yet so averse were the Athenians to any interruption in their 
theatrical entertainments, that a rival choragus, however certain he might be that a 
competitor was employing a foreigner in his chorus, was forbidden, under a penalty, 
to stop the representation of the suspected chorus :—Kai μὴν ἴστε ye τοῦθ᾽, ὅτι βουλό- 
μενοι μηδέν᾽ ἀγωνίζεσθαι ξένον, οὐκ ἰδώκατε ἁπλῶς τῶν χορηγῶν οὐδενὶ προκαλέσαντι τοὺς 
χορευτὰς σκοπεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν μὲν καλέσῃ, πεντήκοντα δραχμάς, tay δὲ καθίζεσθαι κελεύση, 
χιμίας ἀποτίνειν ἐτάξατε. Demosth. Cont. Mid. vol. iv. p. 594. 

8 Petit. 353. 

|] Demosth. Cont. Mid. vol. iv. p. 595. 

@ Aristoph. Vesp. 1410. 

*® Alciphron. iii. 48. 
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During one period in the history of the Athenian stage the 
tragic candidates were each to produce three serious and one 
satyric drama, together entitled a τετραλογία ; otherwise, omitting 
the satyric drama, the three tragedies taken by themselves were 
called a τριλογία. The earliest τετραλογία on record is that.one of 
fEschylus, which contained the Perse, and was exhibited B.C. 472. 
From that date down to B.C. 415, a space of fifty-seven years, 
we have frequent notices of tetralogies. In B. C. 415 Euripides 
represented a tetralogy, one of the dramas in which was the T'roades. 
After this time it does not appear from any ancient testimony 
whether the custom was continued or not. * Indeed it is matter 
of great doubt whether the practice was at any time regular and 
indispensable. Sometimes, as in the Oresteiad + of Aischylus, and 
the Pandionid { of Philocles, the three tragedies were on a common 
and connected subject ; in general we find the case otherwise. 

The prize of Tragedy was, as has already been § noticed, ori- 
ginally a goat; of Comedy ||, a jar-of wine and a basket of figs: 
but of these we have no intimation after the first stage in the history 
of the Drama. In later times J the successful poet was simply re- 
warded with ‘a wreath of ivy. ** His name was also proclaimed 


* Sophocles, according to Suidas, broke through the custom, and contended with 
single plays. That he did, however, sometimes produce tetralogies is evident from 
the celebrity of his satyric dramas. 

Τ Πρῶτον δὲ μοι τὸν ἐξ ᾿ορεστείας λέγε» 

Aristoph. Ran. 1124. 

$ Φιλοκλῆς ἝἜποτα ioxevacey ἐγ τῇ Πανδιονίδι retpadoyia—Schol. in Aristoph. Av. 
280. 

§ See above, p. 72 and 103. || See above, p. 14. 

4 ᾿Αγαθὼν.... oreo ανϑπωι Ληναΐοις. Athen. v. p. 217. a. The chorus of 
Mystics in the Rane petition Ceres—the ἁγνῶν ὀργίων avacca—to grant that they 


Παίσαγτα καὶ σκώψαντα» γι» 
rd we 
κήσαγτω Taryisaba t-—392,. 


To this practice Euripides also adverts in the invocation with which he closes his 
Orestes, Phenisse, and Iphigenia in Tauris: 


ὯὮ μέγα σεμνὴ Νίκη» τὸν ἐμὸν 
Biocoy κατέχοι (9 
Καὶ μὴ λήγοις στ ED AVE σα- 


The garland was naturally made of ivy, the favourite shrub of the dramatic deity. 
Ma τὸν Δίογυσην καὶ ras Baxyinds αὐτῷ κισ σὰ ς9 οἷς στεφανωθῆναι μᾶλλον ἥ τοῖς 
Tirovguals Be ropes διαδήμασιν. Alciphron. ii. Epist. 3. and again in the sane 
epistle,—ipcl γένοιτο, βασιλεῦ Τιτολεμαῖε τὸν ᾿Αστικὸν αἰεὶ ocificbas κι σ σ 6 1.—See 
also Callimachus, Epig. 8. 

δ "Ore vinwy ἐκηρύχθη, χαρᾷ νικηθεὶς ἐξίλιπε 5—such is one of the accounts re- 
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before the audience. His choragus * and performers were adorned 
in like manner. The poet t used also, with his actors, to sacrifice 
the ἐπινίκια, and provide an entertainment, to which his friends 
were invited. The victorious choragus { in a tragic contest de- 
dicated a tablet to Bacchus, inscribed with the names of himself, 
his poet, and the archon. In Comedy § the choragus likewise 
consecrated to the same god the dress and ornaments of his actors. 

The merits || of the candidates were decided by judges ap- 
pointed by the archon. Their number was usually five. In the 
case of the Cyclian 4 choruses any injustice or partiality was pu- 


specting the death of Sophoclés (Vit. Soph.) ; though probably not correct, it shows 
the general practice. 

* During the contest all the ᾿Αγτιχόρηγοι and their choruses had the privilege of 
wearing the garland indiscriminately ; but as soon as the decision was given, no one 
but the victor, with his performers, was allowed to retain the ornament: of τοίνυν 
χορὸι πάντες δι γιγνόμενοι καὶ of χορηγοὶ δῆλον ὅτι τοὺς μὲν ἡμέρας ἱκείνγας, as συνι;- 
χόμιθα ἐπὶ τὸν ἀγῶνα κατὰ tas μαντείας τάυτας, ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν στιφανώμειθα, ὁμοίως ὅ τι. 
μέλλων vixay καὶ ὁ πάντων ὕστατος γενήσισθαι, τὴν δὲ τῶν ἱπινικίων ὑπὲρ αὐτῷ so’ ἤδη 
στιφανῶ ras ὃ »xwv-—Demosth. Cont. Mid. vol. iv. p. 594. 

+ Plato, Sympos. 

Σ Plutarch says of Themistocles—ivixnos δὲ καὶ χορηγῶν τραγῳδοῖς» μεγάλην ἤδη 
τότε σπωδὴν καὶ φιλοτιμίαν τῷ ἀγῶνος ἴχοντοι" καὶ πινῶκα cng νίκης ἀγέθηκ a, 
“οιαύτην ἐπιγραφὴν ἔχοντα. -@HMIZTOKAHE ΦΡΕΑΡΙΟΣ ἘΧΟΡΗΓΕῚ. ΦΡΥΝΙΧΟΣ 
EAIAAZKEI. ΑΔΕΊΜΑΝΤΟΣ HPXEN.—Them. p. 251. 

The victor, with the χορὸς av3guv, used to receive ἃ tripod as his prize, which 
was also dedicated in the Lenzan temple to Bacchus, inscribed like the dramatic 
tablets:—wedn δὲ cus te κριτὰς διαφθέιραντος τάτε καὶ διὰ τῶτο τῆς φυλῆ; ἀδίκως 
ἀφαιριθέισης τὸν τρίποδα, &c. Demosth. Cont. Mid. p. 576. So in the quota- 
tion from Lysias above, p. 202, we have ἀνδράσι χορηγῶν - « « ἐνίκησα, καὶ ἀγήλωσα σὺν 
τῇ τὸ τρίποδος ἀναθέσει, ἄς. 

From the tripods and tablets thus dedicated subsequent authors formed chrono- 
logical tables of the various theatric contests, stating. the names of the three poets 
placed first, according to their respective rank, the titles of their dramas, and the 
name of the archon for the year. These tables were called A:dacxaria:. The 
principal compilers of them were Aristotle, Dicearchus, Callimachus, Eratosthenes, 
Carystius Pergamensis, and Aristophanes Byzantius. 

§ See the quotation from Lysias—xwuwh0ois yogrywr—ivinwy, καὶ ἀνήλωσα σὺν TH 
τῆς σκιυῆς ἀναθέσει, &c. Theophrastus enumerating the characteristic actions 
of a mean fellow, says—o δὲ ἀνελεύθερος τοιδτός Tis, οἷος νικήσας τραγῳδεὶς ταινίαν ἀγα- 
θεῖναι ξυλίνην τῷ Atorvow, ἐπιγράψας αὐτὰ τὸ dvo.va.—Charact. xxii. 

|| Αφέψιων, 6 apywr, . ... κριταῖς μὲν ἐκ ἰκλήρωσε τὰ ἀγῶνος.--- Plutarch. in Cim. 
See above, p. 127, note- 

4 @schines, Cont. Ctesiph. And not without reason, if we may judge- 
from the incidental accusations and complaints still extant. See -Aristophanes, 
Aves, 445. Elian, ii; 8. Demosthenes, Cont. Mid. volume iv. pages 575 
and 581. We may judge of the violent scenes which occasionally occurred 
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nishable by fine. No * prize drama was allowed to be exhibited a 
second time; but an unsuccessful piece, after being altered anc “= 
retouched, might be again presented. The t plays of A’schylu ἃ. 
were exempted by a special decree from this regulation. After = 
wards t the same privilege was extended to those of Sophocl: 
and Euripides; but as the superiority of these three great maste “* . 
was so decided, few candidates could be found to enter the li ἂν = 
against their reproduced tragedies. A law ὃ was consequerr¥~ ~~ 
passed, forbidding the future exhibition of these three dramati ~~. — 
and directing that they should be read in public every year. “Ὁ 
The || whole time of representation was portioned out in e 
spaces to the several competitors by means of a clepsydra. I 
the poet’s business, therefore, so to limit the length of his pl: 
not to occupy in the acting more than the time allowed. I 


πος 


in the theatre, from the account Demosthenes gives of his enemy, Midias’, bx 
After telling his auditors that Midias had first endeavoured to destroy t 
ments which he had provided for his chorus, and next attempted to b 
trainer, he proceeds—Kal 33 iyrav ἔστη τῆς UBpews, ἀλλὰ τοσξτον αἱ 
wars τὸν ἰστεφαγωμένον ἄρχοντα δίέφθειρεν τὲς χορηγὲς συνῆγεν ἐπ᾿ ἐμέ, Bon 
ὀμνύυσι παριστηκωὶς τοῖς κριταῖς) Ta παασκήγια φράττων, προσηλῶν, iw 
δημόσια, κακοὶ καὶ πράγματα ἀμύθητα ἐμοι παρέχων διετέλεσεν. Ib, p. 581 
Andocid. cont. Alcib—r ὑπ rwy τοὺς ἀνσιχορηγοῦντας.--οΥ 0]. i, p. 18 

* Thus Aristophanes exhibited three different editions of the Nubes, 
the Plutus. 

+ See above, p. 120. + Aul. Gell. vii. 5. 

§ Plut. Rhet. Vit. 

|] Tw δὲ μήκυω; ὅρος, πρὸς μὲν τὰς ἀγώγας καὶ πὴν αἴσθησιν, καὶ τῆς τέχν 
γὰρ ἴδει ἑκατὸν τραγωδίας ἀγωνίζεσθαι, πρὸς κλεψύδρας av ἠγωνίζοντο, κα 
ἄλλοτε Gacsy.—Aristot. 8 16. See Tyrwhitt and Hermann in ]. c. 

4 Yet that number seems to have been a fixed thing: so Aristotl 
Bin δ᾽ dv cero, si τῶν μὲν ἀρχάιων ἐλάττυς al συστάσεις elev, τορός πε πδ΄ 
γωδιὼν τῶν εἰς μίαν ἀκρόασιν τιθεμένων παρήκοιεν. Poet 
Tyrwhitt’s note. If each tribe furnished but one choragus, and not, 
to have supposed, one for each different kind of contest, the numbe 
didates could scarcely have exceeded three. For there seem ney: 
less than three or four distinct kinds of choruses at the great Dio: 
which, when portioned out amongst the ten choragi, could not by : 
᾿ of more than three or four choragi to the tragic competitors ; whicl 
with all that is elsewhere mentioned on this head, for we seldom 
than three candidates recorded, and probably this was in general th: 
exhibitors. Aristophanes, indeed, had on one occasion four rival co 
(Argum. iii. in Plut.) ; but this was, in all likelihood, at the Lenz 
not a single tragedy had been offered for representation, and, cor 
proportion of choruses would be left disengaged for comic candida 
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THEATRE, AUDIENCE, &c. 


I. 
Theatre. 


In the days of Thespis the audience crowded round his dra- 
matic wain, without any provision being made for their comfort 
and accommodation. When the Drama became more refined, and 
its exhibitions were now stationary in the city *, a theatre of wood 
was erected. This ¢ happening to fall during a representation in 
which Pratinas and /Eschylus were candidates, a large edifice was 
constructed of stone within the Ληναῖον, or enclosure dedicated to 
Bacchus, and near the citadel. It was in this theatre that the 
masterpieces of /Eschylus,. Sophocles, and Euripides were ex- 
hibited. Here, too, the contests of the Cyclian and other choruses 
took place. 

To form an accurate conception of the Athenian Theatre in all its 
minutie, as it stood in the days of Pericles, is now scarcely prac- 
ticable. The only detailed accounts left us on this subject are 
that of Vitruvius, the architect of Augustus, and that of Julius 
Pollux, who flourished two centuries later. From their descrip- 
tions, however, aided and explained by a reference to the well-pre- 
served remains of the theatres in Herculaneum, Pompeii, Tau- 
. fomenium, &c., Schlegel has drawn up the following statement, 
which is probably, in all the main particulars, sufficiently correct ; 
and which, along with the engraved tplan, will give a tolerably 
distinct idea of an ancient Greek theatre. 


* Photius in Ἴκχρια. 

+ Liban. Argum. in Demosth. Olynth. i. Suidas in Mopativas. 

Φ The annexed plan of a Greek Theatre was drawn up from a consideration of the 
principal notices left us by the ancients, assisted and illustrated by a personal inspec- 
tion of the two theatres at Pompeii. . 


Explanation of the Plate. 


AAA, the corridor, on a level with the summit of the concave declivity, along the 
sides of which the semicircular rows of seats (ΣΣΣ) are constructed. 
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«« * When we hear the word theatre we naturally think of what 
bears the same name among us, and yet nothing can be more 
different from our theatre in its entire structure ; and if in reading 
Greek dramas we think of our stage, and refer them to it, we must 
view them in an entirely false light, even if it were on this account 
alone. The theatres of the Greeks were quite open above, and 
their plays were always represented in broad daylight, and in the 
open air. + Among the Romans, indeed, in later times the spec- 
tators were protected from the sun by a covering stretched over 
them, but luxury hardly ever got so far among the Greeks. This 
arrangement seems very uncomfortable to us; but the Greeks 
were a people who had by no means become effeminate, and we 
must not leave out of our consideration the fineness of their cli- 
mate. Ifa storm or sudden shower of rain came on, the play was 
interrupted, otherwise they preferred putting up with an acci- 
dental inconvenience to destroying all the cheerfulness of a reli- 
gious and popular festival, which their dramatic exhibitions were, 
by being stewed up in a close theatre (a). 

“* It would have appeared to them still more incongruous to cover 
in the stage, and imprison gods and heroes in dark rooms lighted 
up with great trouble. An action, which in so masterly a man- 
ner gave strength to their belief in their affinity to heaven, ought 
also to proceed with no canopy but the sky, as it were before the 


Z, the corridor, which intersects the cunei of seats, formed by the stairs (μ μὴ)» 
branching off from the orchestra. 

«. The main entrance in the back wall of the scene. 

B. y. The two side entrances. 

3. The entrance upon the λογεῖον, for those coming from the city. 

e. The entrance from the orchestra, for those coming from the country. 

©. The room behind the προσκήνιογ, where the murders, ὅς. were snpposed to 
take place, which were only intimated to the audience by the cries from within, or 
the narration of some actor. 

ww. Passages, on a level with the orchestra, leading out of the theatre. 


® Schlegel, Vol. i. p. 76, ἄς. 
+ Lucret. iv. 73. vi. 108. Plin. xix. i. 6. xxxvi. 15—24. 


(a) They took care to select a fine situation. The theatre at Tauromenium, now 
Taormino, in Sicily, of which the ruins are yet to be seen, was so contrived, that 
the prospect over the background of the stage reached as far as Etna.—Schlegel’s 
note. | 


P 
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eyes of the gods; for, says Seneca, a brave man struggling with 
misfortune is a sight worthy of them. Tragedy, and the old 
comedy at least suffered but little from the inconveniences which 
have been alleged to be so great, and which many modern critics 
assert to have arisen from the poets being compelled always to lay 
the scene of their pieces before houses, and hence committing many 
improprieties. For the Greeks, as we see at this day among the 
southern nations, lived much more in the open air than we do, 
and hence transacted much in public places that with us is usually 
transacted in our houses. Moreover the scene did not repre~ 
sent a street, but a front court belonging to the house, in which 
stood an altar on which they offered sacrifice to their tutelary 
gods. Here, therefore, women, who among the Greeks lived so 
retired, even unmarried ones, might appear. It was by no means 
impossible also for them to give the spectator a view of the interior 
of the houses ; this was effected, as we shall immediately see, by 
the encyclema, But the chief reason was, that in the republican 
way of thinking among the Greeks publicity was essential to every 
serious and important transaction. This was shown by the intro- 
duction of the chorus ; whose presence at many occurrences which 
are considered as secrets, has also been judged of and censured 
according to notions of propriety which were then not current. 
‘*The theatres of the ancients were constructed on a colossal 
scale when compared with the smallness of ours ; partly in order 
to be able to contain the assembled people, together with the 
strangers flocking to the festivals, and partly because, in this par- 
ticular also, they suited the majesty of the pieces represented in 
them, which could be viewed only at a respectful distance. The 
seats of the spectators consisted of benches, which rose in pro~ 
portion to their distance behind the semicircle of the orchestra 
(the part that we call the pit), so that almost all could see with 
equal convenience. The loss of effect caused by distance was 
almost made up for by different methods of artificially strengthening 
what was represented to the eye and the ear; which methods 
consisted in masks, and the force thereby bestowed on the voice, 
and in the heightening of the figure by means of buskins. Vitru- 
vius also mentions receptacles of sound * scattered up and down 


* Vitruv. v. 5. Aristotle (Probl. § xi.) is of opinion that empty vessels and 
wells tend in no small degree to assist the voice. 
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the building, about which interpreters are greatly at variance. In 
general we may assume that the theatres of the ancients were 
built on excellent acoustic principles. 

“The lowest bench of the amphitheatre was still considerably 
elevated above the orchestra, and the stage was situated at an 
equal elevation opposite to it. The semicircle of the orchestra, 
which was beneath, contained no spectators, and had a different 
destination. This was not the case indeed among the Romans *, 
but we do not here regard their theatrical arrangements. 

“ἡ The stage consisted of a strip, which extended from one 
end of the building to the other, and was far from being deep 


in proportion to its breadth. This was called the Logeum, in 
Latin pulpitum; and the persons who were speaking generally 
stood in the middle of this. The scene turned inward behind the 
centre, and was of a square form, but less deep than broad. The 
space which was enclosed by it was called ‘the proscenium. The 
upper part of the logeum, on the right and left hand of the scene, had, 
both in front of its margin, which reached as far as the orchestra, 
as well as behind it, a wall which was adorned, not with the de- 


* Speaking of the construction of a Roman theatre, Vitruvius says, “ Ita latins 
factum fuerit pulpitum, quam Grecorum, quod omnes artifices in scenam dant 
operam, in orchestra autem Senatorum sunt sedibus loca destinata.” V.6. Again— 
« Ampliorem habent orchestram Greci, et scenam recessiorem minoreque latitudine 
pulpitum, quod λογεῖον appellant: ideoque apud eos Tragici et Comici Actores in 
scena peragunt, reliqui autem artifices suas per orchestram prestant actiones, ideo- 
que ex eo Scenici et Thymelict Greecé separatim nominantur.”’—V. 8. 

+ Jul. Pollux, iv. 19.—Besides the divisions of the theatre enumerated by 
Schlegel, which are now pretty well ascertained, there were two other parts, called 
τὰ ὑποσχήνια and τὰ παρασκήνια, concerning the nature and situation of which much 
difference of opinion exists. Groddeck, in a dissertation upon the subject, printed in 
the Analecta Literaria of Wolfe, 1818, and reprinted in the Miscellanea’ Dramatica, 
Grant, Cambridge, comes to this conclusion, that by the word παρασκήνια ‘ neque 
latera seen, neque conclavia quedam histrionum ad vestes mutandas’ usibus de- 
stinata signifieari, sed magnos ab utraque edificii parte aditus illos, inter theatrum 
proprie dictum et pulpitum sitos, qui extrorsum venientibus patebant.” Miscel]. 
Dramat. p. 222. - With respect to the ὑποσκήνιον, Groddeck, after controverting the 
opinions which would identify it with the front of the λυγεῖον, or place it in the or. 
chestra, supposes “‘locum scenz proprié sic dicte (i. 6. extremo proscenii parieti), ab 
anteriore parte, proximum, partim a fronte, partim ab utroque latere, (unde ὑποσκήνια 
numero multitudinis) hyposcenii nomine appellatum fuisse. Is enim locus,” he 
continues, “ aptus et idoneus videbatur columnarum ornamentis, quibus porticus 
inzedificarentur magnifice, et in quarum spatiis intervallisque statue ponerentur‘et 
imagines. Que quidem spatia actores, e triplici scenz janua exeuntes, quum trans- 
issent, ad proscenium et pulpitum, e ligno ad tempus constructa, pervenisse pu- 
tandi sunt.” P. 232. 

P2 
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corstions of a scene. but merely with the ornaments of architecture. 
This wall, which was sometimes quite plain, reached to the level 
of the highest benches on which the spectators sat. 

ἐς © The scenery was arranged in such a manner that the principal 
ebject. which was supposed to be near, was placed in the back- 
ground. while distant prospects occupied the sides; the reverse of 
which asually takes place with us. The following was also an 
wnvarying rule: the town was represented on the left hand, to 
which appertained a palace, a temple, or whatever else occupied 
the centre ; on the right was an open space, a landscape, a chain 
ef mountains, sea-coast, &c. The side scenes were composed of 
triangles which turned round an axis fastened beneath ; and in 
this manner the scene might be changed (ca). 

« It is probable that in the decorations of the back-ground many 
things were actually introduced, which with us are only painted. 
If a palace or a temple was represented, an altar was placed in 
the proscenium, which served several purposes in the representation 
of a piece. 

«« The scene was generally architectural, but it was frequently a 
real landscape painting, as in the Prometheus, where it represented 
Caucasus, or in the Philoctetes, where it represented the desert isle 
of Lemnos, and the rock with its cave. It is clear, from a passage 
in Plato, that the Greeks had carried the illusion of theatrical per- 
spective much farther than some are willing to allow them, arguing 


® The stage, as Vitruvius inferms us, presented three different styles of scenery, 
according as tragedy, comedy, or the satyric drama was exhibited. ‘“ Genera sunt 
qcenarum tria, unum quod dicitur tragicum, alterum comicum, tertium satyricum. 
Herum autem ornatus sunt inter se dissimiles, disparique ratione : quod tragice de- 
fermeatur columnis, fastigiis et signis, reliquisque regalibus rebus. Comice autem 
g@Aificiorum privatorum et menianorum habent speciem, perspectusque fenestris dis- 
posites communium sdificiorum rationibus. Satyrice vero ornantur arboribus, spe- 
hancis, montibus, reliquisque agrestibus rebus, in topiarii operis speciem deformatis.” 
V. 8. With respect to the invention of scene-painting, see above, pp. 88 and 118. 


(e) We are told by Servius, in a note on Virgil, that a change of scene was 
efected, partly by turning round, and partly by drawing back. The former holds 
good of the side scenes, the latter of those in the centre of the back-ground. The 
wainecot opened in the middle, and made room for another painting within it to 
be seen. However, every part of the scene was not changed at once.—Schiegel’s 
note. 
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from sundry wretched laridscapes which have been discovered at 
Herculaneum. 

«At the back of the scene there was one large and principal en- 
trance and two smaller ones*. It is asserted, that by this means 
it could-immediately be known whether an actor had to perform 
a first-rate or an inferior part, as in the former case he came on 
through the middle entrance, and in the latter by one of the side 
ones. But this must be understood with the distinction, that it 
was conformable to the economy of the piece.. Since there was 
usually a palace at the back of the scene, in which the royal and 
principal personages dwelt, they naturally passed through the 
great gate, while, on the contrary, the servants lived in the wings. 
There were, however, two other entrances +; one at one end of 
the logeum, the side on which the inhabitants of the town came 
on ; and the other below, near the orchestra, which was the side 
for those who were supposed to come from a distance ; they 
mounted a flight of stairs which were on the orchestra-side of the 
logeum, and which might represent different things according to 
circumstances. These side entrances therefore immediately showed 
from whence the actor was supposed to come ; it is obvious that 
it might happen that the principal personages might be obliged to 
make use of the two last-mentioned entrances. From the situation 
of these entrances we must explain many passages in the ancient 
dramas, where the persons who are standing in the centre see 
others coming long before they are near. 

‘“‘t A flight of steps was fixed somewhere under the seats of the 
spectators, which was called Charon’s staircase, by which, without 


5 Τριῶν δὲ τῶν κατὰ τὴν. σκηνὴν θυρῶν, ἡ “μέση μὲν, βασίλειον, ἥ σπήλαιον, ἥ οἶκος 
ἔνδοξος, ἢ πᾶν τὸ πρωταγωνιστοῦν τοῦ δράματος. ἡ δὲ δεξιὰ, τοῦ δευτεραγωνιστοῦντος 
καταγώγιον. ἡ δὲ ἀριστερὰ, ἥ τὸ εὐτελέστατον ἔχει πρόσωπον, ἤ sépdy ἐξηρημωμένον, ἥ 
ἀοικός ἐστιν. ἐν δὲ τραγωδίᾳ, ἡ μὲν δεξιὰ θύρα, ξενὼν ἐστιν. οἰρκτὴ δὲ, ἢ λαιά, Pollux, 
ἦν. 196. A little before, he says, ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς σκηγῆς») καὶ ἀγνιεὺς ἔκειτο βωμὸς xpd τῶν 
“υρῶν. 

f Map’ ἑκάτερα δὲ τῶν δυό θυρῶν τῶν περὶ τὴν μέσην, ἄλλαι δυό εἶεν ἂν, μία ἑκατέρωθεν, 
πρὸς ἄς αἱ περίακτοι συμπεπήγασιν. ἡ μὲν δεξιὰ τὰ ἔξω πόλεως δηλοῦσα, ἡ δ᾽ ἀριστερὰ, 
τὰ ἐκ πόλεως, μάλιστα τὰ ἰκ λιμένος, καὶ θεούς τε θαλαττίους ἔπαγει, καὶ πάνθ᾽ ὅσα 
ἐπαχθέστερα ὄντα ἡ μηχανὴ φέρειν ἀδυνατεῖ, Τῶν μέντοι παροδων, ἡ μὲν δεξιά ἀγρόθεν, 
ἥ ix λιμένος, ἥ ix πόλεως ἄγει" οἱ δὲ ἀλλαχόθεν πεζοὶ ἀφικνούμενοι, κατὰ τὴν ἑτέραν 
εἰσίασιν. εἰσελθόντες δὲ κατὰ τὴν ὀρχήστραν ἐπὶ τὴν σκηνήν διὰ κλιμάκων avaBalvover. 
——-Ibid. 

FAL δὲ χα ρώνιοι RAL axes, κατὰ τὰς ix τῶν ἰιδωλίων καθόδους wai 
τὰ εἴδωλα ἀπ᾿ αὐτῶγ ἀναπίμκουσι.---ΤὈϊὰ, 
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being remarked by the spectators, the shades of the departed as- 
cended into the orchestra, and then mounted the stage. The front 
of the Logeum sometimes represented the sea-shore. Moreover 
the Greeks well knew how to make use of and bring into play that 
which lay beyond the reach of scenic decorations. Thus, I do not 
doubt that in the Eumenides, the spectators were twice addressed 
as the people assembled and present ; once by the Pythian priestess, 
when she exhorts the Greeks to announce that they are about to 
consult the oracle ; the second time, when Pallas, by the herald, 
enjoins silence to the people at the trial which is about to be held. 
So also those frequent addresses to heaven were incontrovertibly 
directed to the real sky; and when Electra, on first coming on, 
exclaims, ‘O holy light! and thou air, equally spread over the 
earth !’ she perhaps turned herself towards the sun which was then 
rising. The whole of this method of proceeding is much to be 
praised ; modern critics may, if they choose, blame the mixture of 
the real and the fictitious as destroying the illusion ; but they mis- 
understand the very essentials of illusion, as ‘far as it can be aimed 
at by artificial representation. ‘For a picture really to have this 
illusion, that is, to deceive our sight by seeming to be real, we 
ought not to see its limits, but look at it through some hole; the 
frame immediately shows it to be a picture. In scenery it is im- 
possible to avoid using a contrivance similar to the frame, namely, 
an architectural setting. It is therefore far better not to attempt 
to disguise this, but renouncing that sort of deception, whenever it 
is advantageous, to pass the bounds of that ornamental and merely 
conventional method. Above all, it was a principle among the 
Greeks, either to desire a sound and accurate representation in 
every imitation on the stage, or, where this was not possible, to 
content themselves with merely symbolical allusions. ὁ 

“ὦ The machinery by which gods floated in the air, or men were 
snatched from the earth+, was fixed behind the top of the walls 
on both sides of the stage, and therefore removed from the eyes of 
the spectators. Aischylus already made great use of it in the Pro- 
metheus, where he not only makes Oceanus come forward through 


δ μηχανὴ δὲ θεούς δείκγυσι, καὶ “Howes τοὺς ἐν dip.——Poll. iv. 19. In co- 
medy this machine was called xp4t.—Ib. 

THE yb paves, μηχάνημά τι ἐστὶν ix μετεώρου καταφιρόμενογ, ip’ aprayy σώ- 
pares, ὦ κίχρηται ἡ “Hug ὁρκάξουσα τὸ σῶμα τοῦ Μέμυονος.».-18. 
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the air on a griffin, but brings on the whole chorus of ocean nymphs, 


which must have consisted of at least fifty persons, riding in a: 


winged chariot. There were also trap-doors on the stage, con- 
trivances * for thunder and lightning, and for seeming to throw 
down or burn a house, and many others. 

“1 An upper story could be added to the back scene, so as to raise 
it when it was wished to represent a tower with a distant look-out, 
or any thing else of the sort. . The encyclema could be pushed for- 
ward, behind the large centre entrance ; a machine, which repre- 
senting a semicircle within, and being covered above, showed the 
spectators the objects contained in it as if they were in a house. 
This was made use of to produce situations of great theatrical effect, 
of which many pieces afford an example. Of course, in this case, 
the folding doors of the entrance remained open, or the curtain 
which covered them was drawn up. A stage curtain, (which, how- 
ever, as may be clearly seen from a description in ¢ Ovid, was not 
let down, but drawn up from below,) is mentioned both by Greek 
and Latin writers ;~indeed, the Latin name auleum is borrowed 
from the Greek. Nevertheless I conjecture that, on the Attic 
stage, the curtain was not customary in the beginning of the act. 
In the pieces of /Eschylus and Sophocles it is plain that the stage 
is unoccupied at the commencement, as it is again at the end, and 
seems to have required no preparation to draw off the eyes of the 
spectators. 

“Οἱ the contrary, in many pieces of Euripides, and perhaps in 
the Edipus Tyrannus, the stage is immediately peopled, and ex~- 


5 τὸ δ βροντεῖον, ὑπὸ τὴν σκηνὴν ὄπισθεν, ἄσκοι ψήφων ἔμπλιοι διωκόμεγοι Pio 
pore κατὰ χαολκωμάτωγ.-]10. The κχεραυνοσκοπεῖον, Pollux merely states to be 
περίακτος ὑψηλή, which, according to Kuhn, “instar specule fuit, unde Jupiter 
fulmina vibrabat.” 

+ Ibid. Besides the machinery already mentioned, Pollux enumerates several 
other stage-contrivances ; such as the OsoAcyeior, 8 kind of platform, probably enve- 
loped with clouds, on which the deities appeared; the ἀιώραι, or ropes, which, sus- 
pended from above, served to support gods or heroes, who were to seem passing 
through the air. There were also the cxomn, the τεῖχος» the πύργος, and the φρυχτώ- 
giov, for the watchman or spectator, supposed to be viewing some object at a distance ; 
the καταβλήματα, or scenes painted on wood or canvas fixed to moveable machines, 
and representing ἃ mountain, a river, the ocean, &c.; the ἡμικύκλιον, which exhi- 
bited the view of a city, or persons swimming in the sea; the στροδεῖον» in which 
were the heroes, 1 τοὺς εἰς τό Osiov μιθεστηκότας, 1 τοὺς ἐν πιλάγει» 1 πολέμῳ TeEY= 
τωγτας. 

+ Met. iii. 111. 
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by short intervals. * During the performance the people regaled 
themselves with wine and sweetmeats. + The two oboli each paid 
at the entrance seems to have gone to the dpyirexrwy ; who, per- 
haps, in return for this engaged to keep the theatre in repair, and 
to furnish the machinery ; for the choragi appear to have supplied 
little more than the dresses. {This master of the works used 
sometimes to give an exhibition gratis, and sometimes to distribute 
tickets which entitled the bearer to free admission. § The number 
of spectators in the Athenian theatre amounted occasionally to 
thirty thousand. This immense assembly were wont to express 
in no gentle terms their opinion of the piece and actors. || Mur- 


* Athenezus, after noticing this practice amongst the Athenian spectators, adds— 
Abyu δὲ περὶ φυίφξων ὁ Φιλόχορος ἑτωσί" ᾿Αθηναίοι τοῖς Διονυσιωκοῖς ἀγῶσιν τὸ μὲν πρῶτον 
ἠριστηχότες καὶ πεπωχότες ἰβάδιζον ἐπὶ τὴν Siar, καὶ ἰστεφαγωμένοι ἰθεώρειγ" παρὰ δὲ civ 
ἀγῶνα πάντα ογος αὐτοῖς ὠνοχοεῖτον καὶ τραγήματα παρεφέρετο, καὶ τοῖς χοροῖς εἰσιῶσι 
ἰνέχεον “πίνειν, καὶ διηγωνισμένοις Sr" ἐξεπορεύοντο ἱγέχεςγ πάλιν.---χΊ, p. 465. This ac- 
count dees not altogether agree with the representation of Aristophanes, who speaks 
of his spectator as having come to the theatre impransus, and as having nothing to 
eat whilst sitting there: 


Χορ. Οὐδέν ἰστ᾽ ἄμεινον 83? ἥλιον ἥ ῥῦσωι στιρά. 
Αὐτίχ᾽ ὑ ὑμῶν τῶν θιατῶν ib τις ἣν ὑπόπτερος» 
Εἶτα πειγῶν τοῖς χοροῖσι τῶν τραγῳδῶν ἤχθετο, 
᾿Εκαιτόμενος ob ὧν ὅτος ἡξρίσ τη σεν ἰλθὼν δικωδὲν 


Κατ αν ἱμπλησθιὶς le’ ἡμᾶς αὖθις αὖ κατίπτατο. 
Aves, 785, &c. 


The richer spectators used to have cushions placed on the marble benches for their 
accommodation : Ka) τοῦ παιδὸς ἐν τῷ θεάτρῳ ἀφελόμενος τὰ προσκεφάλαια, αὐτὸς ὑπο- 
στρῶσαι. Theophrast. Char. ii. It appears, too, that peculiar seats were allotted to 
the magistrates, and the different classes among the citizens: Τοῦ δὲ θεάτρου καθῆσθαι, 
ὅταν ἢ ϑέα, πλησίον τῶν στρατηγῶν. Id. v. The word Βουλευτικιῷ occurs in the Aves 
of Aristophanes, v. 796, on which the Scholiast observes—otrog τόπος τοῦ θεάτρω, ὁ 
ἀνειμένος τοῖς βουλευταῖς, ὡς καὶ ὁ τοῖς ἐφήβοις ᾿Εφηβικός.. See also Eq. 702-4. 

+ See the quotation from Demosthenes above, p. 216, note. 

T Καὶ ἐπὶ ϑὲαν ἡνίκα ἂν Sin πορεύεσθαι, οὐκ ἐᾶν τοὺς Users, [dr] ἡνίκα προῖκα ἀφιᾶσι 
οἱ θεατρῶναι. Charact. xi. 

Theophrastus mentions this as one of the marks of ἀπόνοια in a person, Καὶ ὃν 
θεάμασι δὲ τοὺς χαλκοὺς ἐκλέγειν, καθ᾽ ἕκαστον παρίων" καὶ μάχεσθαι τοῖς τὸ σύμβαλον ᾿ 
Φέρουσι, καὶ προῖκα θεωρεῖν ἀξιοῦσι. Charact. vi. Among the relics from Pompeii 
and Herculaneum preserved in the Studii at Naples, is an oblong piece of metal, 
about three inches in length and one in breadth, inscribed with the name ᾿Αισχύλος. 
This was perhaps the σύμβολον of Theophrastus. 

§ Plato, Symp- 

|| Demosthenes, in his sarcastic rehearsal of his rival’s early life, thus adverts to 
his situation as a player—Micbdcas σαυτὸν τοῖς βαρυστόνοις ἐπικαλουμένοις ἐκείνοις 
broxprrais, Σιμύλῳ καὶ Σωκράτεϊ, ἱτριταγωνίστεις, σῦχα καὶ βότρυς καὶ tAdas σνλλέγων 
ὥσπερ ἱπωρώνης ἐκ τῶν ἀλλοτρίων χωρίων, πλείω λαμβάνων. ἀπὸ τούτων τραύματα ἣ τῶν 
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murs, jeers, hootings, and angry cries, were directed in turn against 
the offending performer. They not unfrequently proceeded still 
further ; sometimes compelling the unfortunate object of their dis- 
satisfaction to pull off his-mask and expose his face, that they might 
enjoy his disgrace ; sometimes assailing him with every species of 
missile at hand, they drove him from the stage, and ordered the 
herald to summon another actor to supply his place, who, if not in 
readiness, was liable to a fine. On the other hand, when the im~ 
petuous spectators happened to be gratified, the clapping of hands 
and shouts of applause were as loud as the expression of their dis- 
pleasure. * In much the same manner the dramatic candidates 
themselves were treated Tt. 


ἀγώνων, οὃς ὑμεῖς περὶ τῆς ψνεχῆς ἠγωνίζεσθι" ἦν γὰρ ἄσπονδος καὶ ἀκήρυκτος ὑμῖν πρὸς 
τοὺς θεατάς πόλεμος, ὑφ᾽ ὧν πολλὰ τραύματ᾽ εἰληφὼς εἰκότως τοὺς ἀπείρους τῶν τοιούτων 
κινδύνων ὡς δειλοὺς σκώπτεις. De Coron&, vol. iv. p. 345. Again— Ετριταγωνίστεις» 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἰθρονν" ἐξέπιπτεώς, ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐσύριττον. p. 846. 

From the pelting usually given bad performers, the following lines of Machon, 
the comic poet, (Athen. vi. p. 245) derive their point : 


Kaxds rig ὡς ἐδικε κιθαρῳδὸς σφόδρα, 
Μέλλων ποτ᾽ οἰκοδομεῖν τὴν οἰκιάν, φίλον 
Αὐσοῦ λίθους γἤτησεν. ᾿Αποδώσω δ᾽ ἐγὼ 
Αὐτῶν πολὺ πλειόυς, φησὶν, ἐκ τῆς δείξεως. 


Ἐκ τῆς δείξεως signifies—after I have exhibited a specimen of my skill in the theatre. 
See also Theophrast. Charact. xi., Plato de Leg. iii. 

* See the case of Euripides (above, p- 136.), and the anecdote of Diphilus, the 
comedian. .Athen. xiii. p, 583. f. 

+ It has been a question whether the Grecian women were present at dramatic 
representations. That they were wont to form part ofthe tragic audience seems ἃ 
point sufficiently established. Whatever may be the truth respecting the story of 
the Furies in Eschylus, the story itself could not have been invented had Grecian 
females‘never visited the theatre. Pollux, too, has recorded the term @sarpia, ἃ spece 
tatress. Plato speaks of tragedy as fnzogexny τιγα πρὸς δῆμον Tow Tov οἷον xaitwy τε 
ὁμῦ καὶ γυναικῶν καὶ ἀνδρῶν καὶ δούλων καὶ ἐλευθέρων. Gorg. LVI1—Elsewhere (De 
Leg. ii.) he numbers amongst the spectators of tragic exhibitions αἱ πεκαιδευμέναι 
τῶν γυναικῶν. Upon the lines in Aristophanes (Eccles. 21—23), 


Καταλαβεῖν δ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἴδρας 
Ὡς Σφυρόμαχός ποτ᾽ εἶπεν, εἰ μέμνησθ᾽ ἴτι" 
Δεῖ τὸς ἑταίρας ἰγκαθιζομίνας λαθεῖν» 


the Scholiast remarke—‘o δὲ Σφυρόμαχος ψήφισμα ἐσηγήσατο, wore δεῖν Tag γυναῖκας 
τὰς ἑταίρας χωρὶς τῶν ἐλευθέρων καθίζεσθαι. οἱ δὲ ὅτι τὸς yuvainas καὶ τοὺς νδρας χωρὶς 
καθέζεσθαι. These testimonies will probably be deemed sufficient to prove the 
presence of females at the tragic exhibitions: whether the same was the case at the 
comic is doubtful. Aristophanes on one occasion (Pax, 963-967), does speak as 


if part of his auditors were females : 


nef te α.5: . 
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Οἷκ. τῶν σ:τωμένωνγ 
Oua ἔστιν οὐδὲὶς, ὅστις οὐ χριθὴν ἔχει. 
Τρ. Οὐχ ds yuraixce ἔλαβον ς 


It has been suggested, however, ‘‘that their presence might possibly be feigned to 
give a handle for the coarse joke,” with which the servant replies to Trygeus. At 
any rate, this single passage, exceptionable as it is on the score of positive evidence, 
will perbaps ecarcely outweigh the argument on the other side of the question ; 
which is drawn from the general silence of Aristophanes with respect to the presence 
of women at his representations. In his parabases, accustomed as he is to distin- 
guish his audience according to their several ages, and otherwise, we never remark 
any mention of females. In his numerous side-blows at individuals amongst the 
spectators, not one is aimed δὲ ἃ woman. Yet the comedian would not have been 
likely to neglect the many opportunities for raillery and witticism, which the pre. 
sence of females would have given him. 


‘SECTION III. 


ACTORS, CHORUS, &e. 


I. 


Actors. 


* In the origin of the drama the members of the chorus were 
the only performers. + Thespis first introduced an actor distinct 
from that body. { Aeschylus added a second, and Sophocles a third 
actor ; and this continued ever after to be the legitimate number. 
§ Hence, when three characters happened to be already on the 
stage, and a fourth was to come on, one of the three was obliged 
to retire, change his dress, and so return as the fourth personage. 
|| The poet, however, might introduce any number of mutes, as 


* See above, p. 101. . 

+ Thespis was his own actor. See above, p. 104. 

t See above, p. 118. ‘* Neque vero diffitendum est schylum, in trageediis adhue 
superstitibus, tres histriones in scen& simul colloquentes exhibuisse: v. c. in Choepho- 
tis, a 665 ad 716. Sed hoc, opinor, non fecit nisi post Sophoclem, et ab illo edoctus, a 
quo etiam duodecim ad minimum ante mortem suam annis in tragico certamine victus 
est.”,— Tyrwhitt in Aristot. § 10. The commentator goes on to observe that in the 
Choephoroe there are apparently, on one occasion (v. 900, &c.), not less than four 
speaking actors on the stage δὶ once,—Clytemnestra, Orestes, the Ἐξάγγελος, or 
extra-messenger, and Pylades: a difficulty which is cleared up by the Scholiast, who, 
as happily amended by Tyrwhitt, tells us—pertioxsbacras ὃ ᾿Εξάγγελος εἰς Πυλάδην, 
ἵνα μὴ δ᾽ λέγωσιν ;—the extra-messenger quitted the stage after v. 886, changed his 
dress, and came on again transformed into Pylades before v. 900. The necessity 
for such changing must often have occurred. ‘‘ Cum autem tota Trageedia per tres 
histriones ageretur, necesse est ex iis unum aliquem duas aut plures personas sepius 
induisse; ad quod respicit Lucianus, Νέκυομ. 6. XV p. 479. Καὶ ὁ αὐτὸς, ts τύχοις 
μικρὸν ἔμπροσθεν μάλα σεμνῶς τὸ τῷ ᾿'Κίκρόπος n Ἐ;εχθϑίως σχῆμα μιμησάμενο;» μετ᾽ 
ὀλίγον οἰκέτης προῆλθεν ὑπὸ TH ποιητῇ κεκελευσμένος."--- γγπδῖ, lL. c. 

8 See the preceding note. The same practice was enforced on the Roman stage ; 


Neu qguarta loqui persona laboret. 


|| The word ἔκσκευα occurs in Hesychius, by whom it is explained—td παρεπόμενα 
mpoowna ἐπὶ oxmn; Dr. Blomfield (Mus. Crit. vi. p. 206.) interprets the term 
thus,—xoxrva, the supernumerary figures introduced upon the stage ;—understanding’ 
by figurcs, images dressed up as soldiers, servants, ἄς. This explanation he thinks 
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guards, attendants, &c. The actors were called " ὑποχριταὶ or 
+ ἀγωνισταί. They took every pains to attain perfection in their 
art: {to acquire muscular energy and pliancy they frequented 
the palestra, § and to give strength and clearness to their voice 
they observed a rigid diet. An eminent performer was eagerly 
sought after and liberally rewarded. {|The celebrated Polus 
would sometimes gain a talent (or nearly £200) in the course of 
two days. The other states of Greece were always anxious to 
secure the best Attic performers for their own festivals. They 
engaged them long beforehand, and {the agreement was gene- 
rally accompanied by a stipulation, that the actor, in case he failed 
to fulfil the contract, should pay a certain sum. κ᾿ The Athenian 
government, on the other hand, punished their performers with a 
heavy fine if they absented themselves during the city’s festivals. 
Eminence in the histrionic profession seems to have been held in 
considerable estimation in Athens at least. tt Players were not 
unfrequently sent, as the representatives of the republic, on em- 
bassies and deputations. They were, however, as a body, men of 


is confirmed: by a passage of Hippocrates, Νόμος» p. 19, ed. Basil; ὁμοιότωτοι γὰρ 
εἶσιν of τοιοίδε τοῖσι παρεισαγομένοισι προσώποισιν by τῆσι τραγῳδβισιν" ὡς yap ἐκεῖγοι 
σχῆμα μὲν, καὶ στολὴν) καὶ πρόσωπον ὑποχριτῶ ἔχυσιν, ἐκ εἶσι δὶ ὑποκριταὶ, ew 
καὶ οἱ ἰητρὸ), φήμη μὲν) πολλοὶν ἔργῳ δὲ wayyy βαιοί. This interpretation has, however, 
been deemed faulty. It has been thought that neither the words of Heaychius, nor 
the expressions of Hippocrates necessarily or naturally convey such a meaning ; but 
rather that the ἔχσχενα were living mutes, and not dressed up figures. Hippocrates 
would scarcely have used the masculine pronoun ixuyo, in referring to the preceding 
wésowsa, unless those πρόσωπα had been real men. 

* 'γχοχρίγεσθαι was originally ἐρ answer (Herodot. i. 78 et passim); hence, 
when a locutor was introduced who answered the chorus, he was called ὁ ὑποκριτὴς, 
or the answerer ; a name which descended to the more numerous and refined actors in 
after days. Subsequently ὑποκριτὴς» from its being the name of a performer assum- 
ing ἃ feigned character on the stage, came to signify a man who assumes ἃ feigned 
character in his intercourse with others, a hypocrite, 

+ Zischines, Cont. Ctesiph. vol. iii. p. 472. The three actors were termed 
Kpwraywuorn, διυτεραγωγιστὴς, σριταγωγιστὴςγ) respectively, according as each per« 
formed the principal or one of the two inferior characters. 

t Οἷς. Orat. cap. iv. § Plato. de Leg. lib. ii. || Plut. in Rhet. Vit: 

4 schines de fals, Legat: *® Plut. in Alex. . 

tt Thus the actor Aristodemus was sent on an embassy to Philip of Macedon. 
Hechines de fals. Legat. vol. iii. p. 347. Others took a distinguished part in the 
assembly. Demosth. de fals. Leg. vol. iv. p. 377. In earlier times Zsehylus, 
the grave and high-minded warrior, thought it no degradation to appear on the 
stage as an actor, and Sophocles more than once played subordinate characters in: 
kis own dramas. 
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loose and dissipated character, and as such were regarded with an 
unfavourable eye by the moralists and philosophers of that age *. 


II. 
Chorus. 


The chorus, + once the sole matter of exhibition, though sue- 
cessively diminished by Thespis and Aischylus, was yet a very 
essential part of the drama, during the best days of the Greek 
Theatre. The splendour of the dresses, the music, the dancing, 
combined with the loftiest poetry, formed a spectacle peculiarly 
gratifying to the eye, ear, and intellect of an Attic audience. The 
number of χορευταὶ was probably at first indeterminate ; afterwards, 
according to ¢ Pollux, it was fixed by law at fifteen in tragedy 
and twenty-four in comedy. § The situation assigned the chorus 
was the orchestra, || whence it always took a part in the action of 


* See an anecdote recorded by Aulus Gellius of Aristotle, where the philoso. 
pher stigmatizes the players of his day as ignorant, intemperate, and unworthy of 
a respectable man’s company. 

Ἴ See above, pp. 101, &c. 

t Jul. Pollux, iv. The common account, which refers the legal determination of 
the number in the chorus to the consequences produced by the chorus of fifty furies, 
at the representation of the Eumenides, may perhaps be erroneous.—See Dr. Blom. 
field’s preface to the Perse, pp. xxi, ἄς. 

8 Jul. Poll. The choristers entered the orchestra preceded by a player on the 
flute, who regulated their steps, sometimes in single file, more frequently three in 
front and five in depth, (κατὰ orciyovs), or vice versa, (κατὰ ζυγά), in tragedy; and 
four in front by six in depth, or inversely, in comedy. Its first entrance was called 
πάροδος $ its occasional departure, μεταγάστασις ; its return, ἱπιπάροδος : its final exit, 
apotor.— Jul, Poll. iv. 15. 

|| According to the rules of the drama, the chorus was to be considered as one of 
the actors: Kal τὸν χορὸν δὲ fra Sei ὑπολαβεῖν τῶν ὑποκριτῶν καὶ μόριον εἴναι τοῦ ὅλου, 
καὶ συναγωνίξεσθαι.----Αὐἱεῖοι, Poet. xviii 21. Horace lays down the same law in 
describing the duties of the chorus : 


Actoris partes chorus officiumque virile 

Defendat: neu quid medios intercinat actus, 

Quod non proposito conducat et hereat apte. 

1116 bonis faveatque et consilietur amicis, 

Et regat iratos et amet peccare timentes ; 

Ile dapes laudet mense brevis, 1116 salubrem 

Justitiam, legesque et apertis otia portis ; 

Tile tegat commissa, deosque precetur et oret, 

Ut redeat miseris, abeat fortuna superbis. 
| Epist. ad Pis, 193, é&e. 
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the drama, joining in the dialogue through the medium of its κορυ- 
gatos, or leader. * Sometimes, again, the chorus was divided into 
two groups, each with a corypheus stationed in the + centre, who 
narrated some event, or communicated their plans, their fears, or 
their hopes ; and sometimes, on critical occasions, several members 
of the chorus, in short sentences, gave vent to their feelings. Be- 
tween the acts, the chorus poured forth hymns of supplication or 
thanksgiving to the gods, didactic odes upon the misfortunes of 
life, the instability of human affairs, and the excellence of virtue, or 
dirges upon the unhappy fate of some unfortunate personage ; the 
whole more or less interwoven with the course of action. t+ Whilst 
engaged in singing these choral strains to the accompaniment of 
flutes, the performers were also moving through dances in accord- 
ance with the measure of the music, passing, during the strophe, 
across the orchestra, from right to left ; during the antistrophe, 
back, from left to right, and stopping, at the epode, in front of the 
spectators. § Each department of the Drama had a peculiar style 
of dance suited to its character. That of Tragedy was called ἐμμέ- 


® This division of the chorus was called διχορία 3 each division, ἡμιεχόριον : and 

their responsive songs, ἀντιχόρια. 

¢ Photius in Τρίτος aporepov.—The inferior stations in the chorus were called 

ὑποκόλεια ;---τὴς στάσεως χωραὶ αἱ ἄτιμοι, as Hesychius; or, χοροῦ ἐπογειδίστοι χωρδι» 
as Xenophon expresses it. To guide the movements of the στοῖχοιγ lines, called 
ypaj4pal, were marked out along the floor of the orchestra. The yogodinrns, or χορο- 
welos, was the person who arranged the choristers in their proper places.—Jul. Pol- 
lux, iv. 15. Suidas in Χοροδέχτης. 

. ~ Argument. Schol. in Pindar. Etymol. Mag. in Προσώδ. 

ἃ There perhaps is nothing in which the ancients more surpassed the moderns than 
in the perfectiun of their dancing. The accounts left us by eye-witnesses of the skill 
displayed in that art are almost incredible. Every passion of the mind was distinctly 
expressed in the movements of the body. (See above, p. 119, note.) The number 
οἵ the ancient dances was very great, and their character as diversified. In the 
ἐμμίλωα prevailed the “ τὸ βαρυ καὶ σεμνόν," (Athen. xiv. p.631). The κόρδαξ was 
of a low and licentious nature (φορτικὸς. Ibid.) ; so much so, that Aristophanes on 
ome eccasion prides himself for having excluded it, 

οὐδ᾽ ἔσκωψε τοὺς Paraxpods, οὐδὲ xd pay ἕιελκυ σεν» 
᾿ Nubes, 540. 


Winaz ic appears that the κόρδαξ was by no means uniformly employed in comedy. 
Whe vine; was ἃ rapid, lively dance (ταχυτάτην οὖσαν. Tbid.), full of frolic and 
qymied, Wet without any expression of feeling. These were the three dramatic 
ame Ye poetry had three corresponding dances—7 πυῤῥίχη, ἡ γυμνοπαιδικὴ, and 
SQ. The first resembled the satyric, the second the tragic, the third the 
weukiimen, ‘Ads xiv. 690) Besides these six, Atheneus enumerates upwards 


ilieTiiees apie. 
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Asia; that of Comedy, κόρδαξ ; that of the Satyric drama, σίκιννις. 
The music of the chorus was of varied kind, according to the 
nature of the occasion, or the taste of the poet. * The Doric 
mood seems to have been originally preferred for Tragedy ; it was 
sometimes combined with the Mixo-Lydian ¢, a pathetic mood, 
and therefore adapted to mournful subjects. 1 The Ionic mood, 
also, was, from its austere and elevated character, well suited to 
Tragedy. § Sophocles was the first who set choral odes to the 
Phrygian mood. || Euripides introduced the innovations of Timo- 
theus ; for which he is severely attacked: by Aristophanes in the 
Rane. The choruses were all trained with the greatest care 
during a length of time before the day of contest arrived. Each 
tribe felt intensely interested in the success of the one furnished 
by its choragus ; and the choragi themselves, animated with all 
the energies of rivalry, spared no expense in the instruction and © 
equipment of their respective choruses. ** They engaged the most 
celebrated choral performers, employed the ablest χοροδιδάσκαλοι 
to perfect the choristers in their music and dancing, and provided 
sumptuous dresses and ornaments for their decoration. 


11. 
Scenic Dresses and Ornaments. 


tt En the first age of the Drama, the rude performers disguised 
their faces with wine lees or a species of pigment valled βατραχειὸν- 


* Its character was of a grave and lofty nature. ‘H μὲν ody Δώριος ἁρμονία τὸ ἀν- 
δρῶδες ἐμφαίνει καὶ τὸ μεγαλοπρεπὲς, καὶ οὐ διακεχυμένον, οὐδ᾽ ἱλαρὸν, ἀλλὰ σκυθρωπὸν 
καὶ σφοδρὸν, οὔτε δὲ ποικίλον οὐδὲ πολύτροπον.---ΑἸΠ61. xiv. p. 624. 

+ Plutarch. De Mus. p. 1136. 

$ Διόπερ οὐδὲ τὸ τῆς Ἰαστί γένος ἁρμονίας οὔτ᾽ ἀνθηρὸν οὔτε ἱλαρὸν ἔστι, ἀλλὰ αὐστηρὸν 
καὶ σκληρὸν, ὄγκον δὲ ἔχον οὐκ ἀγεννῆ" διὸ καὶ τῇ τραγῳδία προσφιλὴς ἡ ἁρμονἑανκκω 
Athen. xiv. 625. 

§ Vit. Anon, on the authority of Aristomenes. 

| See above, p. 142. 

4 Demosth. Cont. Mid. vol. iv. p. 580. See especially Antiph. περὶ Χορ), vol. i. 

. 83. 
7 The first tragic poets were their own χοροδιδάσκαλοι :.---ΦΦασὶ δὲ καὶ ὅτι οἱ ἀρχαῖοι 
ποιηταὶ Θέσκις, Πρατίνας, Καρκίνος, Φρύνιχος, ὀρχηστικοὶ ἐκαλοῦντο, διὰ τὸ μὴ μόνον τὰ 
ἑαυτῶν δράματα ἀγαφέρειν εἷς ὄρχησιν τοῦ χοροῦ, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἔξω τῶν ἰδίων ποιημάτων 
διδάσκειν τοὺς βιλομένους ὀρχεῖσθαι. Athen, Epit. i. Ρ. 22. Aeschylus taught his chorus 
figure dances. See above, p. 119. 
** Demosth. ubi supra. tt Schol. in Aristoph. Equit, 320. 


Q 
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* EHschylus, amongst his many improvements, introduced the 
mask, first termed πρόσωπον, and subsequently προσωπεῖον. t These 
masks were of various kinds, to express every age, sex, country, 
condition, and complexion; to which they were assimilated with 
the greatest skill and nicety. With equal care the dresses of the 
actors were adapted to the characters represented. Gods, heroes, 
satyrs, kings, soothsayers, soldiers, hunters, peasants, slaves, pimps, 
and parasites, young and old, the prosperous and the unfortunate, 
were al] arrayed in their appropriate vestments ; each of which 
Julius Pollux has separately and minutely described in a { chap- 
ter devoted to the subject. ὃ To schylus is attributed the first 
use of the κόθορνος or buskin; by which the tragic actors were 
elevated to the heroic height. The comic actors wore ἐμβάται, or 
socks. 


APPENDIX TO SECTION III. CHAPTER III. 


SCHLEGEL ON SCENIC MASKS ; TRUE IDEA OF ANCIENT TRAGEDY, 
ETC. 


|| «‘ As to what concerns the mimetic art, which the ancients em- 
ployed in tragedy, it was entirely ideal and rhythmical, and must 
be judged of in this point of view. Ideal, that is to say, it aimed, 
above all things, at the highest dignity and grace ; and rhythmical, 
because pantomimic gestures and the inflexions of the voice were 
set forth with more deliberate solemnity than they are in real life. 
Just as sculpture among the Greeks, with equally scientific rigour, 
set out from the most universal idea, and perfected it till it became 
the groundwork of different yet universal characters, which it then 
by degrees clothed with living charms ; so that individuality was 
the very last thing that it sunk down to: in like manner the mimic 
art first aimed at an idea (that of making persons appear with 


Φ Ree above, ἢ. 119. It is not known when, or by whom, masks were employed 
In the comic exhibitions. Aristot. Poet. v. 4. 

ἡ Jul. Poll. iv. 188. + Jul. Poll. iv. 115. § See above, p. 118, 

ἢ Wohlegel. Dram, Lect. Vol. i. pp. 90, ἄς. 
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heroic greatness, superhuman dignity, and ideal beauty), then at 
character, and lastly at passion, which, when compared with the 
others, is far inferior. They were willing rather to be deprived 
of vivacity of representation than of beauty ; we prefer exactly the 
reverse. The use of masks, which appears strange to us, was not 
merely to be justified when referred to this aim, but quite essential ; 
and, far from its being a makeshift, the Greeks would undoubtedly, 
and with truth, have considered it a makeshift that an actor with 
common and mean features, or at any rate features with far too 
strong a stamp of individuality, should represent an Apollo or a 
Hercules ; indeed this would have been considered by them as a 
real profanation. How little power of changing the character of 
his features is possessed even by the actor best skilled in the play 
of the countenance! And yet this has an injurious influence on 
the expression of passion, since every passion becomes infected 
with individuality. It is not even necessary to take refuge in the 
conjecture that they changed their masks in different scenes, to 
exhibit a more sorrowful or a more joyful countenance (a). 

« This would not have been sufficient, since passions frequently 
change in the same scene, and those modern judges of tact should 
therefore add the ridiculous supposition of masks composed of two 
dissimilar halves, which exhibited different faces, and could be 
alternately turned towards the spectators as circumstances re- 


quired (6). 


(a) I call it a conjecture, though Barthelemy, in the Tvavels of Anacharsis, 
supposes it to be quite decided. He brings forward no passages to prove it, and I 
cannot remember any myself.—Schlegel’s note. 

(Ὁ) Voltaire, in his Essay on the Tragedy of the ancients and the moderns pre- 
fixed to his Semiramis, has actually gone this length. Among a multitude of sup. 
posed improprieties which he accumulates in order to confute the admirers of ancient 
Tragedy, he brings forward this likewise: ‘‘ Aucune nation ne fait paroitre ses 
acteurs sur des espéces d’échasses, le visage couvert d’un masque, qui exprime la 
douleur d’un cété et la joie de autre.” ‘‘ No nation (that is tosay, none but the 
Greeks) brings on its actors mounted on a sort of stilts, with their face covered with 
8 mask expressing grief on one side and joy on the other.” In a conscientious 
search after the testimonies on which an assertion so boldly pronounced and so in- 
credible was founded, I can find nothing but a passage in Quinctilian, lib. i. cap. 3. 
and an allusion in Platonius still more vague (see Aristoph. ed. Kiister. Prolegom. 
p. x.). Both passages refer only to the New Comedy, and merely assert that in some 
parts the eyebrows were dissimilar... Under the head of the New Greek Comedy I 
shall enter more at length into the views with which this may have been done. 
Voltaire, however, remains without excuse, since the mention of the buskin leaves 
Ro room for doubt that he means to speak of tragic masks: indeed I hardly think 
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«¢ Since, from the state of writing materials, they could not enjoy ° 
the convenience of frequent transcription of their parts, they studied 
them by the poet’s repeatedly reading them out ; and the chorus 
was exercised in the same way. Since the poets were at the same 
time musicians, and also, for the most part, actors, this must have 
very much contributed to the perfection of the representation. 

““ We must readily confess the greater difficulties which the mo- 
dern actor has to encounter, who must change his individual ap- 
pearance without being allowed to disguise it; but this gives us 
no real measure by which to guide our judgment as to which me- 
thod was best calculated for the representation of the highest 
degree of the noble and the beautiful. 

«As the features of the actor were more strongly marked by the 
mask, as his voice was strengthened by an appendage annexed to 
it, so the buskin, which consisted of several layers of considerable 
thickness under the sole, raised their stature above the ordinary 
standard, as we may still see in the antique statues of Melpomene. 
The female parts were performed by men, as the carriage and voice 
of women could not give suitable energy to the heroines of tragedy. 

“ We may learn the forms of the masks by the imitations in stone 
which have come down to us. They are equally beautiful and 
various. We must be convinced, by the rich stock of technical 
terms, which the Greek language affords for all the gradations of 
age and character in a mask, that there was a great variety of them, 
even in the tragic department: it is perfectly clear that there was 
in the comic*. But what we cannot see in marble masks, is their 
thinness, their elegant colouring, and their neat way of fastening 
on. The profusion of excellent workmanship at Athens, in every 
thing that concerned the graphic arts, allows us to suppose that in 
these respects they were not to be surpassed. He who has seen, 
during the Carnival at Rome, the wax masks of the grave sort 
which have lately come into vogue, which also partly surround 
the head, may form a tolerable idea of the theatrical masks of the 
ancients. Those that I have mentioned imitate life, even to mo- 
tion, in the most exquisite manner, and deceive one perfectly at 
the distance at which one saw the ancient actors. They also σοῦ» 
tain the white of the eye, as we see it in the ancient marble ones, 


* See the Onomasticon of Julius Pollux. Schlegel’s noice. 
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and the person who wears the maak sees merely through the orifice 
left for the pupil. The ancients must sometimes have gone farther 
still, and have inserted a pupil into the mask, according to the 
anecdote, that the singer Thamyris, probably in a piece of So- 
Phocles, appeared on the stage with black eyes. Accidental cir- 
cumstances were also imitated ; for example, the cheeks of Tyro 
running down with blood, from the ill-treatment of her step-mother. 
The head must certainly have appeared rather large, when com- 
pared with the height of the person, from its being covered with 
the mask ; but this disproportion was again done away with, at 
least among the tragedians, by the elevation which the buskin 
gave. 

“ The whole appearance of their tragic persons was beautifal and 
dignified to a degree which we cannot easily conceive. We shall 
do well always to think of them in conjunction with ancient sculp- 
ture; and, perhaps, the most faithful representation of them is to 
consider them as living and moving statues of the highest order. 
But as sculpture preferred divesting itself of clothing, in order to 
exhibit the more essential beauty of the body, so the imitative art 
of the stage followed the opposite maxim of clothing itself'as much 
as possible ; both for decency’s sake, and because the real form ef 
the body would not have been sufficiently noble and beautiful, 
when compared with the countenance. They therefore brought 
on the stage, in complete clothing, those deities, who, when sculp- 
tured, were always represented entirely or halfnaked. But under 
this clothing many devices were employed to strengthen, in ap. 
pearance, the forms of the limbs in the most dexterous manrier, 
and thus to restore the balance in the form of the actor, whose sta- 
¢ure had been increased by art. 

‘The great breadth of the theatre, in proportion to its small 
depth, must have given the grouping of the figures the simple and 
elear arrangement of a bas-relief. We prefer on the stage, as well 
as every where else, picturesque groups more closely crowded to- 
gether, partly covering one another and vanishing in the distance ; 
the ancients, on the contrary, liked foreshortening so little that 
they avoided it even in painting. The rhythm of the declamation 
was accompanied by motion, in which the highest degree of beauty 

and grace was aimed at. Repose in the performance was neces. 

sary, that it might be in keeping with the poetic action, and every 
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thing was retained in masses, so as to offer, as it were, a series of 
moments held fast by the art of the statuary ; and the actor, pro- 
bably, often remained some time without motion in the same atti- 
tude. Yet we must not suppose that the Greeks contented them- 
" selves with a cold feeble representation ; this would agree but ill 
with the fact that whole lines of their tragedies are entirely filled 
with inarticulate exclamations of grief, to which our modern 
tongues have no corresponding ones. I have at different times, 
in the course of my reading, met with the supposition, that the 
manner in which the dialogue was carried on resembled the recita- 
tive of the moderns. The only thing on which this opinion can 
-be grounded is, that the Greek language, like those of the south 
in general, must have been uttered with more musical inflexions 
than our northern ones. But it is my opinion, that their tragic 
declamation was, in all other respects, quite unlike our recitative ; 
on the one hand, it was much more measured, and on the other, it 
was far removed from the scientific modulation of the latter. 

“ Thus also the comparison between the tragedy of the ancients 
and our opera is frequently renewed, founded on the universal 
assertion, that it was accompanied by music and dancing *: this 
comparison is, however, the most unsuitable in the world, and 
shows a total ignorance of the spirit of classical antiquity. Their 
dancing and singing have nothing but the name in common with 
those things which bear the same appellation among us. In their 
tragedy the poetry was the principal thing ; every thing else was 
subservient, and, in fact, in the most rigorous subordination to it. 
In the opera, on the contrary, the poetry is only subsidiary, and 
the means of tacking on the rest ; it is almost buried beneath its 
accessory parts. Hence the best direction for writing the text of 
an opera is, to lay down a poetical sketch, of which the outlines 
are afterwards to be filled up and. coloured by the other arts. 
This anarchy of the arts, in which music, dancing, and decorations 
endeavour to vie with each other in lavishing their moet luxuriant 
charms, is the very soul and essence of an opera. What sort of 
opera-music would that be, which should only rhythmically ac- 
company the words with the simplest modulation ? The fantastic 


* This may cven be laid to Barthelemy's charge, in a note on the 70th chapter of 
the Travels of Anacharsis. 
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magic of this kind of entertainment depends entirely on the ex- 
cessive rivalry of the means of representation, and the confusion 
produced by superfluity. This would be destroyed by approxi- 
mating to the rigour of antique taste in any one point, were it 
only in costume ; as in that case its motley nature in every other 
point would be unbearable. Glittering dresses, overloaded with 
all the splendour of spangles, rather suit the opera, and counter- 
balance many things which have been blamed as unnatural ; for 
example, that heroes, when in the highest despair, go off the stage 
with flourishes and shakes. This fairy world is not peopled with 
real men, but an extraordinary sort of singing creatures. Nor is 
any thing lost by the opera being represented in a language not 
generally understood ; for as the text is at any rate lost, when ac- 
companied by this sort of music, the question is reduced to know 
‘what language is the most sonorous and harmonious, which has 
the most open vowels for the Arias, and the most lively accents 
for the recitative. We should therefore be as much in the wrong 
in attempting to make the opera approximate to the simplicity of 
Grecian tragedy, as it is erroneous to compare them with one 
another. The clearness of the sense in those solemn choral songs 
was by no means obscured by the prosodical method of composi- 
tion which at that time, at least, prevailed in Grecian music, since 
a single flute was the accompaniment ; we may form some idea 
of the grace of this method from some of our seemingly simple 
national airs, particularly in church music. 

*¢ For the choruses and lyrical songs in general are the most dif- 
ficult part of ancient tragedy, and must have been so even for a 
contemporary audience. In them are to be found the most com- 
plicated compound words, the strangest expressions, the boldest 
images and allusions. Why should the poets have wasted such 
exquisite art on them, if it were destined to be entirely lost when - 
they were represented ? Such a want of aim in ornaments was 
by no means a feature of the character of the Greeks. 

“A highly cultivated regularity is everywhere the governing 
principle of the metres of their tragedies, but by no means a stiff 
symmetrical uniformity. Besides the endless multiplicity of lyrical 
strophes, which the poet invented for himself, whenever they oc- 
curred, they have a metre to denote the passage of the mind from 
the dialogue to the lyrical part, I mean the anapestic ; and two 
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for the dialogue itself; of which one, which is by far the most 
used, the iambic trimeter, expresses the continued struggle of the 
action, the other, namely, the trochaic tetrameter, the rapid emo- 
tions of passion. It would lead us too far into the depths of 
prosody, to enter in this place into the qualities and meaning of 
this metre. I have been induced to make these remarks, because 
people talk so much of the simplicity of ancient Tragedy, which 
holds good with respect to the plan of the whole, at least in the 
two elder tragic writers ; but all the manifold riches of poetic or- 
nament are displayed in the execution. It is easy to conceive that 
the utmost accuracy in pronouncing the different sorts of verses 
was a part of the art of the actor, since we know that a false 
quantity, even in an orator, shocked the delicacy of a Grecian ear.” 


aA 


PART SECOND. 


ARISTOTLE’S. 


TREATISE ON POETRY. 


PART I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


My design is to treat of Poetry in general, and of its several 
species—to inquire, what is the proper effect of each—what con- 
struction of a fable, or plan, is essential to a good poem—of what, 
and how many, parts, each species consists; with whatever else 
belongs to the same subject ; which I shall consider in the order 
that most naturally presents itself. 


I. 
(Poetry a species of Imitation.) 


Epic poetry, tragedy, comedy, dithyrambics, as also, for the 
most part, the music of the flute, and of the lyre—all these are, 
in the most general view of them, Imitations* (οὖσαι μίμησις τὸ 


* Twining prefixed two dissertations to his translation of Aristotle’s Poetics ; 
the first upon poetic, the second upon musical imitation. The result of his first 
investigation is, that generally ‘ poetry can be justly considered as imitation only 
by sound, by description, by fiction, or by personation” (Vol. i. p. 32) ; and that Ari- 
stotle’s notion of poetic imitation ‘‘ seems, as far as he has explained it, to have been 
simply that of the imitation of human actions, manners, passions, events, &c. in a 
feigned story, and that principally when conveyed in a dramatic form” (p. 40). 

In his second dissertation Twining remarks, “ It appears, then, in the first place, 
that music, considered as affecting, or raising emotions, was called imitation by the 
ancients, because they perceived in it that which is essential to all imitation—resem- 
blance. This resemblance, however, as stated by Aristotle, cannot be immediate ; for 
between sounds themselves, and mental affections, there can be no resemblance. The 
resemblance can only be a resemblance of effect : the general emotions, tempers, or feel- 
ings produced in us by certain sounds, are like those that accompany actual grief, joy, 
anger,”’ ἄς. (p. 71). In this the ancients differ from the moderns. We generally 
consider that music alone imitative which raises certain ideas by direct resemblance. 
On the contrary, ‘‘ by imitation they mean what we commonly distinguish from 
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may be the case with dancing; with the music of the flute, and of 
the lyre; and, also, with the poetry which employs svords, or 
verse, only, without melody or rhythm: thus, Homer has drawn 
men superior to what they are; Cleophon, as they are; Hegemon 
the Thasian, the inventor of parodies, and Nicochares *, the au- 
thor of the Deliad, worse than they are. 


IV. 
(Different manner of Imitation.) 


There remains the third difference—that of the manner in which 
each of these objects may be imitated. For the poet, imitating 
the same object, and by the same means, may do it either in nar- 
ration—and that, again, either personating other characters, as 
Homer does, or, in his own person throughout, without change: 
—or, he may imitate by representing all his characters as real, 
and employed in the very action itself. 

These, then, are the three differences by which all imitation is 
distinguished ; those of the means, the object, and the manner (ἐν 
οἷς τε, xa) ἃ, καὶ ὧς): 80 that Sophocles is, in one respect an imi- 
tator of the same kind with Homer, as elevated characters are the 
objects of both ; in another respect, of the same kind with Aristo- 
pkanes, as both imitate in the way of action; whence, according 
to some, the application of the term drama [1. e. action] to such 
poems. Upon this it is, that the Dorians ground their claim to 
the invention both of tragedy and comedy. For comedy is claimed 
by the Megarians ¢t ; both by those of Greece, who contend that 
it took its rise in their popular government; and by those of 
Sicily, among whom the poet Epicharmus flourished long before 
Chionides and Magnes; and Tragedy, also, is claimed by some of 
the Dorians of Peloponnesus.—In support of these claims they 
argue from the words themselves. They allege, that the Doric 
word for a village is Κώμη, the Attic, Δῆμος ; and that comedians 
were so called, not from κωμά ζειν»----ἰο revel—but from their stroil- 
ing about the κώμας, or villages, before they were tolerated in the 


Φ Nicochares. Castelvetro had conjectured ΔΕΙλιάδα (The Poltroniad). Hermann 
and Tyrwhitt defend the present reading (Δηλιάδα), the inhabitants of Delos being 
the subject of the poem, who were, almost to a proverb, Parasites. F. T. 

+ Megarians. Their democracy was @verturned Olymp. Lxxx1x. B.C. 424. 
F. T. Vide Thucyd. iv. 74, and Bentley’s Phalaris (above, p.7). F. T. 
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city. They say, farther, that fo do, or uct, they express by the 
word δρᾶν; the Athenians by πράττειν. 

And thus much as to the differences of imitation (μίμησις) how 
many, and what they are. 


V. 
(Origin of Poetry.) 

Poetry, in general, seems to have derived its origin from two 
causes, each of them natural. 

1. To Imitate is instinctive in man from his infancy. By this 
he is distinguished from other animals, that he is, of all, the most 
imitative, and through this instinct receives his earliest education, 
All men, likewise, naturally receive pleasure from imitation. This 
is evident from what we experience in viewing the works of imi- 
tative art; for in them we contemplate with pleasure, and with 
the more pleasure, the more exactly they are imitated, such objects 
as, if real, we could not see without pain—as the figures of the 
meanest and most disgusting animals, dead bodies, and the like. 
And the reason of this is, that to dearn is a natural pleasure, not 
confined to philosophers, but common to all men ; with this dif- 
ference only, that the multitude partake of it in a more transient 
and compendious manner. Hence the pleasure they receive from 
a picture: in viewing it they learn*, they infer, they discover, 
what every object is: that ¢his, for instance, is such a particular 
man, &c. For if we suppose the object represented to be some- 
thing which the spectator had never seen, in that case his pleasure 
will not arise from the imitation, but from the workmanship, the 
colours, or some such cause. 
᾿ Imitation, then, being thus natural to us; and, 2dly, Melody 
and Rhythm + being also natural, (for as to metre, it is plainly a 


* They learn, i. e. merely recognize, discover, &c. The fullest illustration of 
this passage is to be found in another work of Aristotle, his Rhetoric, lib. iii., where 
he applies the same principle to metaphorical language, and resolves the pleasure we 
receive from such language, into that which arises from the μάθησις TAXEIA, the 
exercise of our understandings in discovering the meaning, by a quick and easy per- 
ception of some quality or qualities common to the thing ἐπρτγειεά, and the thing 
intended.— Twining, Vol. I. pp. 281, 282. F. E. 

t ** Rhythm differs from metre, inasmuch as rhythm is proportion, applied to any 
motion whatever ; metre is proportion, applied to the motion of words spoken. Thus, . 
in the drumming of a march, or the dancing of a hornpipe, there is rhythm, though 
no metre. In Dryden’s celebrated Ode there is metre as well as rhythm, because 
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PART IL. 


OF TRAGEDY. 


I. 
( Definition of Tragedy.) 

Or the species of poetry which imitates in herameters, and of 
Comedy, we shall speak hereafter. Let us now consider Tragedy ; 
collecting, first, from what has been already said, its true and essen- 
tial definition. Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is 
important, entire, and of a proper magnitude—by language embel- 
lished and rendered pleasurable, but by different means, in differ- 
ent parts—in the way, not of narration, but of action—effecting, 
through pity and terror, the correction and refinement of such pas- 
sions. ΟἽ στιν οὖν τραγωδία. μίμησις τοράξεως σπουδαίας καὶ τελείας, 
ῥέγεθος ἐχούσης" ἡδυσμένῳ λόγῳ, χωρὶς ἑκαστου τῶν eldwy ἐν τοῖς μο- 
ρίοις, δρώντων, καὶ οὐ Ov ἀπαγγελίας, δὲ ἐλέου καὶ φόξου περαίνουσα 
τὴν τῶν τοιδύτων παθημάτων κάθαρσιν.) 

By pleasurable language, I mean a language that has the embel- 
lishments of rhythm, melody, and metre ; and I add, by dtfferent 
means in different parts, because in some parts metre alone is em- 
ployed, in others, melody. 


II. 
(Deduction of tts constituent Parts. ) 


Now as tragedy imitates by acting, the decoration, in the first 
place, must necessarily be one of its parts: then the Melopeia (or 
music), and the diction; for these last include the means of tragic 
imitation. By diction, I mean the metrical composition. Again, 
tragedy being an imitation of an action, and the persons employed 
in that action being necessarily characterized by their manners and 
their sentiments, since it is from these that actions themselves derive 
their character, it follows, that there must also be manners and 
sentiments, as the two causes of actions, and, consequently, of the 
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happiness or unhappiness of all men. The imitation of the action 
is the fable: for by fable I now mean the contexture of incidents, 
or the plot. By manners, I mean, whatever marks the characters 
of the persons. By sentiments, whatever they say. 

Hence, all tragedy must necessarily contain six parts, which, 
together, constitute its peculiar character or quality: fable, man- 
ners, diction, sentiments, decoration, and music, (μῦθος, καὶ ἤϑη, 
καὶ λέξις, καὶ διάνοια, καὶ ὄψις, καὶ μελοποιΐα). Of these parts, two 
relate to the means, one to the manner, and three to the object of 
imitation*. These specific parts have been employed by most 
poets, and are to be found in [almost] every tragedy. 


II. 
(Comparative Importance of the Parts.) 


But of all these parts the most important is the combination of 
incidents, or the fable: because tragedy is an imitation, not of men, 
but of actionst+,—of life, of happiness, and unhappiness. Now the 
manners of men constitute only their quality or characters ; but it 
is by their actzons that they are happy, or the contrary. Tragedy, 
therefore, does not imitate action, for the sake of imitating man- 
ners, but in the imitation of action, that of manners is of course 
involved. So that the actton and the fable are the end of tragedy ; 
and in every thing the end is of principal importance. 

Again—Tragedy cannot subsist without action ; without man- 
ners it may: the tragedies of most modern poets have this defect ; 
a defect common, indeed, among poets in general. Farther; sup- 
pose any one to string together a number of speeches, in which 
the manners are strongly marked, the language and the sentiments 
well turned; this will not be sufficient to produce the proper 


* Music and diction, to the means, which are words, melody, and rhythm; deco- 
ration, to the manner of imitating—i. 6. by representation and action ; fable, man- 
ners, and sentiments, to the objects of imitation—i. 6. men, and their actions, cha- 
racters, &c. 

+ If the proper end of tragedy be to affect, it follows, *‘ that actions, not charac. 
ters, are the chief object of its representations.” For that which affects us most in 
the view of human life is the observation of those signal circumstances of felicity or 
distress, which occur in the fortunes of men. But felicity and distress, as the great 
critic takes notice, depend on action; κατὰ rag πράξεις, εὐδαίμιογες» ἥ φοὔναντόογ-. 
They are then the calamitous events, or fortunate issves in human action, which stir 
" up the stronger affections, and agitate the heart with passion.—Hurd, on the Pro- 
vince of the Druma. F.E. 
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effect of tragedy: that end will much rather be answered by a 
piece, defective in each of those particulars, but furnished with a 
proper fable and contexture of incidents. 

Add to this, that those parts of tragedy, by means of which it 
becomes most interesting and affecting, are parts of the fable ; 
I mean revolutions and discoveries. 

As a farther proof, adventurers in tragic writing are sooner able 
to arrive at excellence in the language, and the manners, than in 
the construction of a plot; as appears from almost all our earlier 
poets. The fable, then, is the principal part, the soul, as it were, 
of tragedy ; and the manners are next in rank: tragedy being an 
imitation of an action, and through that, principally, of the agents. 

In the third place stand the sentiments. To this part it belongs 
to say such things as are {rue and proper. 

The manners are whatever manifests the disposition of the speaker. 
There are speeches, therefore, which are without manners, or cha- 
racter ; as not containing any thing by which the aversions or pro- 
pensilics of the person who delivers them can be known. The 
sentiments comprehend whatever ts said; whether proving any 
thing affirmatively or negatively, or expressing some general re- 
flection, &c. 

Fourth, in order, is the diction—the expression of the sentiments 
by words. 

Of the remaining two parts, the music stands next; of all the 
pleasurable accompaniments and embellishments of tragedy, the 
most delightful. | | 

The decoration has also a great effect, but, of all the parts, is 
most foreign to the art. For the power of tragedy is felt without 
representation, and actors; and the beauty of the decorations de- 
pends more on the art of the mechanic, than on that of the poet. 


IV. 
(Of the Fable and its construction. ) 


Now we have defined tragedy to be an imitation of an action 
that is complete and entire ; and that also has a certain magnitude ; 
for a thing may be entire, and a whole, and yet not be of any 
magnitude*. 

* i.e. Not be large. Mugnitude is here used in its proper and relative sense, of 
greatness; and with reference to some standard. 
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1. By entire, I mean that which has a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. A beginning is that which does not, necessarily, suppose 
any thing before it, but which requires something to follow it. An 
end, on the contrary, is that which supposes something to precede 
it, either necessarily or probably ; but which nothing is required 
to follow. A middle is that which both supposes something to 
precede, and requires something to follow. The poet, therefore, 
who would construct his fable properly, is not at liberty to begin, 
or end, where he pleases, but must conform to these definitiens. 

2. Again: whatever is beautiful, whether it be an animal, or 
any other thing composed of different parts, must not only have 
those parts arranged in a certain manner, but must also be of a 
certain magnitude ; for beauty consists in magnitude and order. 
Hence it is that no very minute animal can be beautiful ; the eye 
comprehends the whole too instantaneously to distinguish and 
compare the parts:—neither, on the contrary, can one of a pro- 
digious size be beautiful ; because, as all its parts cannot be seen 
at once, the whole, the unity pf object, is lost to the spectator ; as 
it would be, for example, if he were surveying an animal of many 
miles in length. As, therefore, in animals and other objects, a 
certain magnitude is requisite, but that magnitude must be such as 
to present a whole easily comprehended by the eye ; so, in the fable, 
a certain length is requisite, but that length must be such as to pre- 
sent a whole easily comprehended by the memory. 

With respect to the measure of this length—if referred to actual 
representation in the dramatic contests, it is a matter foreign to 
the art itself: for if a hundred tragedies were to be exhibited in 
concurrence, the length of each performance must be regulated by 
the hour-glass ; a practice of which, it is said, there have formerly 
been instances. But, if we determine this measure by the nature 
of the thing itself, the more extensive the fable, consistently with 
the clear and easy comprehension of the whole, the more beautiful 
will it be, with respect to magnitude——In general, we may say, 
that an action is sufficiently extended, when it is long enough to 
admit of a change of fortune from happy to unhappy, or the re- 
verse, brought about by a succession, necessary or probable, of 
well-connected incidents. 
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V. 
(Unity of the Fable.) 


A fable is not one, as some conceive, merely because the hero of 
it is one. For numberless events happen to one man, many of 
which are such as cannot be connected into one event: and so, like- 
wise, there are many actions of one man which cannot be connected 
into any one action. Hence appears the mistake of all those poets 
who have composed Herculeids*, Thesetds, and other poems of that 
kind. They conclude, that because Hercules was one, so also 
must be the fable of which he is the subject. But Homer, among 
his many other excellencies, seems also to have been perfectly aware 
of this mistake, either from art or genius. For when he composed 
his Odyssey, he did not introduce all the events of his hero’s life, 
—<éuch, for instance, as the wound he received upon Parnassus— 
his feigned madness when the Grecian army was assembling, &c. 
-——events, not connected, either by necessary or probable conse- 
quence, with each other ; but he comprehended those only which 
have relation to one action; for such we call that of the Odyssey. 
—And in the same manner he composed his Jiiad. 

As, therefore, in other mimetic arts, one imitation is an imitation 
Of one thing, so here, the fable being an imitation of an action, 
should be an imitation of an action that is one and entiret; the 


5 The author of the Herculeid, according to Suidas, was Pisander, the son of Piso, 
who recorded the deeds of Hercules in two books. This poem is thus alluded to by 
Quintilian: “ Audire videor undique congerentes nomina plurimorum Poetarum. 
Quid? Hereulis acta non bene Pisandros ?”? Lib. x. cap. 1. For a farther account 
see Heyne’s Excursus 1, to the second Aineid, which is a complete treasure of cri- 
tical learning on the subject of what have been denominated the ‘‘ Cyclic Poets.” 
The Thescid was composed by Pythostratus or Nicostratus.—Heyne, ad A pollodor. 
Ῥ. 894. F. E. 

+ To this chapter, in which Aristotle considers so particularly the unity of fable, 
as distinct from its ¢otality, it will not be out of place to annex Twining’s remarks 
upon what are called the three dramatic unitics.—‘* Any one,” he says, ‘‘ not ac- 
quainted with Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry, would, I suppose, naturally take it 
' for granted, that they are all explicitly laid down, and enforced by him, as essential 
and indispensable laws, in that famous code of dramatic criticism. But the fact is, 
that of these three rules, the only one that can be called important—that of the 
wnity of action—is, indeed, clearly laid dowh and explained, and, with great reason, 
considered by him as indispensable. Of the two other unities, that of place is not 
once mentioned, or even hinted at in the whole book ; and all that is said respecting 
the time of the action, is said in this chapter, and in these words: ‘ Tragedy en-« 
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parts of it being so connected, that if any one of them be either 
transposed, or taken away, the whole will be destroyed or changed : 
for whatever may be either retained or omitted, without making 
any sensible difference, is not properly a part. 


VI. 
(Different provinces of the Poet and Historian.) 


It appears, farther, from what has been said, that it is not the 
poet’s province to relate such things as have actually happened, 
but such as might have happened—such as are possible, according 
either to probable or necessary consequence. For it is not by 
writing in verse or prose, that the historian and the poet are di- 
stinguished: the work of Herodotus might be versified; but it 
would still be a species of history, no less with metre, than with- 
out. They are distinguished by this, that the one relates what has 
been, the other what might be. On this account, poetry is a more 
philosophical, and a more excellent thing than history ; for poetry 
is chiefly conversant about general truth ; history about particular. 
In what manner, for example, any person of a certain character 
would speak, or act, probably, or necessarily—this is general; and 
this is the object of poetry, even while it makes use of particular 
names. But, what Alcibiades did, or what happened to htm—this 
is particular truth. 

With respect to Comedy, this is now become obvious ; for here, 
the poet, when he has formed his plot of probable incidents, gives 
to his characters whatever names he pleases ; and is not, like the 
iambic poets, particular, and personal. 

Tragedy, indeed, retains the use of real names; and the reason 
is, that, what we are disposed to believe, we must think possible : 
now what has never actually happened, we are not apt to regard 


deavours, as far as possible, tq confine its action within the limits of a single revolue 
tion of the sun, or nearly so. ”—Vol. I. p. 338. 

The first forty-five lines of Horace’s Art of Poetry are taken up in recommending 
the unity of action, and giving examples of mistakes on the subject, the precepts for 
its preservation ending with this solemn decision: Hoc amet, hoc spernat, promisst 
carminis auctor. And according to Hurd, in his note on the passage, not without 
reason ; for he insists that the reduction of a subject into one entire consistent plan, 
is the most difficult of all the offices of invention. Whoever reads Ricoboni (Hist. 
de tous les Theatres de ]*Europe) will find that all nations, in the infancy of their 
Theatre, have universally offended against this unity of design. F. E. 
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as possible; but what 42s been is unquestionably so, or it could 
not have been at aii. 

From all this it is manifest, that a poet should be a poet, or 
maker of fables, rather than of verses; since it is imitation that 
constitutes the poet, and of this imitation actions are the object : 
nor is he less a poet*, though the incidents of his fable should 
chance to be such as have actually happened ; for nothing hinders, 
but that some (rue events may possess that probability +, the inven- 
tion of which entitles him to the name οὗ poet. 


VII. 
(Episodic Fables the worst.) 


Of simple fables or actions the episodic are the worst. I call that 
an episodic fable (ἐπεισοδιύδη μιῦ ον), the episodes t of which follow 
each other without any probable or necessary connexion ; a fault 
into which bad poets are betrayed by their want of skill, and good 
poets by the players: for in order to accommodate their pieces to 
the purposes οἵ rival performers in the dramatic contests, they spin 
out the action beyond their powers, and are thus frequently forced 
to break the connexion and continuity of its parts. 

But tragedy is an imitation, not only of a complete action, but 


® The original, as it stands, (for I doubt of its integrity,) is very ambiguous and 
ebscure. The sense I wished to give it is this: ‘nor will he be the less a poet, 
though he should found his poem upon fact: for nothing hinders, but that some real 
events may be such as to admit of poetic probability ; and he who gives them this 
probability, and sakes them such as poetry requires, is so far entitled to the name 
of port or inventor.” — Twining, Vol. 11. p. G4. 

+ I: may appear to the reader to be a strange observation, that “ some true events 
may be probable.” But he will recollect what sort of events, and what sort of pro- 
bubWity Aristotle here speaks of : i.e. of extraordinary events, such as poetry requires, 
and of that more strict and perfect probability, that closer connexion and visible de- 
pendence of circumstances, which are always required from the poet, though in such 
events not often to be found in faci and real life, and therefore not expected from the 
Historian.—Ib. Vol. I. p- 129. 

3 Tyrwhitt remarks that the Prometheus Vinctus affords a striking illustration of 
the ἐπεισοδιώδη μῦθον: the episode of Oceanus from 291—404, and that of Io, 
877—911, haviag no sort of connexion, necessary or probable, with the principal 
fable. ‘* The episodes were often added, that the play might possess its proper 
taagnitude, and that the spcctators might not be dismissed: before the usual time, 

which pethaps was the reason why Sophocles in the jax introduced the long argu- 
τσοὶ concemning burial; the pocts also endeavoured to win popular favour by splen- 

did epedes, of which some examples ure given by tlie Scholiast on the /hauisse of 

as " 
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also of an action exciting pity and terror. Now that purpose is 
best answered by such events as are not only unexpected, but un~ 
expected consequences of each other: for, by this means they will 
have more of the wonderful, than if they appeared to be the effects 
of chance; since we find, that among events merely casual, those 
are the most wonderful and striking, which seem to imply design : 
as when, for instance, the statue of Mitys at Argos killed the very 
man who had murdered Mitys, by falling down upon him as he 
was surveying it; events of this kind not having the appearance. 


of accident. 


VIIl. 
(Fables Simple or Complicated. ) - 


' Fables are of two sorts, simple and complicated (Εἰσὶ δὲ τῶν pt~ 
ϑων of μὲν ἀπλοῖ, οἱ δὲ πεπλεγ μένοι) ; for so also are the actions them- 
selves of which they are imitations. An action (having the con- 
tinuity and unity prescribed) I call simple, when its catastrophe* 
is produced without either revolution or discovery; complicated,. 
when wtth one, or both. And these should arise from the struc- 
ture of the fable itself, so as to be the natural consequences, neces- 
sary or probable, of what has preceded in the action. For there. 
is a wide difference between incidents that follow from, and inci~' 
dents that follow only after, each other. 


IX. 
(Parts of the Fable. 1. Revolutions. 2. Discoveries. 3: Disasters.) 


A revolution (περιπέτεια), is a change into the reverse of what is 
expected from the circumstances of the action ; and that, produced, 
as we have said, by probable or necessary consequence. 

Thus, inthe Edipus Tyrannus, the messenger, meaning to make 
(Edipus happy, and to relieve him from the dread he was under 
with respect to his mother, by making known to him his real birth, 
produces an effect directly contrary to his intention f. 


* When its οαἰασίγορῆξ ---μετώξασις---ὄγευ περιπετείας ἢ ἀναγρωρισμοῦ ylvera— 
' Μετάξασις, is the change of fortune which constitutes the catastrophe of the piece. 
This, which is common to all tragedy, must not be confounded with the micenertin, 
which, however important, is not essential —7'wining, Vol. II. p. 74. 
1 Alluding, probably, to the very words of the messenyer. 
AT. Ti Snr’ ἐγὼ οὐχὶ τοῦδε τοῦ όδου σ᾽, ἀναξ, 
Ἐπείπιρ εὐνους ἦλθον, ile υσάμοην 3—L. 1002. 
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distinct parts into which it is divided—are these: prologue, epi- 
sode, exode, and chorus; which last is also divided into the parode, 
and the stasimon. These are common to all tragedies. The 
commot are found in some only *. 

The prologue t is all that part of a tragedy which precedes the 
parode of the chorus. 

The episode }, all that part which is included between entire 
choral odes. The exode§, that part which has no choral ode 
after it. 

Of the choral part, the parode j| is the first speech of the whole 


* Kowx μὲν dy ἁπάγτων ταῦσα" ἴδια δὲ, [ra ἀπὸ cre σκηνῆς) καὶ χόμμοι. This is 
the passage in the original; the words ineluded in the brackets are omitted by Mr. 
Twining in translation. The difficulty consists in the κόμμοις, and the ca ἀπὸ 
σκηνῆς) being here represented as distinct things; whereas in the definition after- 
wards, χόμμος is the name given to the joiné lamentation of the chorus and the actors, 
Ϊ. 6. ta ἀπὸ σκηνῆς (by which phrase Aristotle commonly distinguishes the passages 
which were sung by the last). Hermann finds a difficulty in the word ἁπάντων, 
whether it is to be referred to all scenic fables, or to all tragedies, or to the persons 
who constitute the chorus. ‘* Not to all scenic fables, for the words πώροδος and 
στάσιμον are not used of the choruses of comedy.—Not to all tragedy—for tha 
words τὰ ἀπὸ σχηγῆς and κόμμοι are not peculiar to tragedy, being also found in 
comedy.—Had Aristotle meant all tragedies, he would have written aadcw—if 
with axdvrwy, δραμάτων be understood, the difficulty is not removed, since comedy is 
included in the general term δρᾶμα.---Η therefore refers azdytwy to the chorus, 
and ἴδια to the coryphzus.”—Comment on Arist. p. 141. F. E. 

+ Aristotle in his Rhetoric describes the prologue as being δεῖγμα rA¢ys—the 
“ρόλογος Was prefixed, when the drama assumed a regular shape, by way of introduc-~ 
tion. It is not to be confounded with the prologus of the Latin comedy, which was 
an address of the poet to the audience.—Mus. Crit. vii. p. 481. F. E. 

t+ The Ἐπεισόδιον was so called from the entrance upon the stage of an actor in 
addition to the chorus. The episodes properly comprehend all the action or drama, : 
introduced at first by way of relief, between the choric songs, to which were added 
the πρόλογος for an introduction, and the ἔξοδος for a conclusion; hence the Latins 
called them actus.—Ib. vii. 482. F. E. 

8 It seems they (the actors and chorus) marched off to a certain tune, ἐξόδιοι 
yopr0——Suidas. F. E. 

|| The first speech of the whole chorus. Upon this passage Tyrwhitt remarks 
that, ἡ mpwrn λέξις ὅλε χορῶν is the same as though Aristotle had written τὸ πρῶτον 
μέλος τῷ χορῶ, for the whole chorus never spoke without singing in Dialogue, the 
corypheus always speaking for them ; and that in the parode, the system used was 
sometimes the Anapestic, as in the Ajax of Sophocles, Hecuba, &c.; but more 
frequently the antistrophic. Hermann in a very long note, which is well worth 
consulting and comparing with p. 483, in Number vii. of the Museum Criticum, 
denies that the chorus in the parode sometimes used anapests. It is true that it was 
sometimes interrupted by anapezsts;— these however the coryphzus recited, and formed ~ 
no part of the parode; an example of which kind he points out in the Antigone, | 
lL. 11—129—135. F. E. 
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chorus: the slasimon*® includes all those choral odes that are 
without anapests and trochees. 

The commos is a general lamentation of the chorus and the 
actors together (Κόμμος δὲ, ϑρῆνος κοινὸς χοροῦ καὶ ἀπὸ oxyyys). 
Such are the separate parts into which Tragedy is divided. 


XI. 
(hat Catastrophe, and what Character best for Tragedy.) 


Since it is requisite to the perfection of a tragedy, that its plot 
should be of the complicated, not of the simple kind, and that it 
should imitate such actions as excite terror and pity (this being 
the peculiar property of the tragic imitation), it follows evidently, 
in the first place, that the change from prosperity to adversity 
should not be represented as happening to a virtuous character ; 
for this raises disgust, rather than terror or compassion. Neither 
should the contrary change from adversity to prosperity be ex- 
hibited in a vicious character: this, of all plans, is the most ορ- 
posite to the genius of Tragedy, having no one property that it 
ought to have; for it is neither gratifying in a mora] view, nor 
affecting nor terrible. Nor, again, should the fall of a very bad 
man from prosperous to adverse fortune be represented, because, 
though such a subject may be pleasing from its moral tendency, 
it will produce neither pity nor terror. For our pify is excited by 
misfortunes undeservedly suffered, and our {error by some resem- 
blance between the sufferer and ourselves. 

There remains then for our choice the character between these 
extremes ; that of a person neither eminently virtuous or just, nor 
yet involved in misfortune by deliberate vice, or villany, but by 
some error of human frailty: and this person should, also, be some 
one of high fame and flourishing prosperity. For example, Zdipus, 
Thyestes, or other illustrious men of such families. 


4 Σεάσιμον μέλο;γ ὃ ἄδησιν ἱστάμενοι of χορευταί τοϑδονι, Arist. ad Ran. 1314. 
Hermann says that the stasimon was so called, not because the chorus stood still 
when they sang it, which they did not, but from its being continuous, and unin- 
terrupted by anapests and trochees; and, as we should say, steady: it seems to be 
derived from στάσις, a set, στάσις μελῶν, ‘a set of choric songs,’ 1. 6. strophe and 
antistrophe, and perhaps an epode.— Mus. Crit. vii. 484. With respect to the 
uninterruption of the stasimon by anapests and trochees, vide Tyrwhitt, p. 122, on 
the chorus in the Prometheus beginning with στίνω ce τὰς ελομίνα;, 405, ἄς. in 
which several trochees occur, and Hermann’s observations thereon, Ὁ. 140—143. 


F. E. 
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XII. _ 
* (Catastrophe should be single, and that unhappy.) 


Hence it appears, that, to be well constructed, a fable, contrary 
to the opinion of some, should be single, rather than double * ; 
that the change of fortune should not be from adverse to pro- 
sperous, but the reverse ; and that it should be the consequence, 
not of vice, but of some great frailty, in a character such as has 
been described, or better rather than worse. 

These principles are confirmed by experience ; for poets for- 
merly admitted almost any story into the number of tragic sub- 
jects; but now, the subjects of the best tragedies are confined to 
a few families—to Alem@on, Gidipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, 
Telephus, and others, the sufferers, or the authors, of some ter- 
rible calamity. ΝΞ ΕΞ 

The most perfect tragedy, then, according to the principles of 
the art, is of this construction. Whence appears the mistake of 
those critics, who censure Euripides for this practice in his tra- 
gedies, many of which terminate unhappily ; for this, as we have 
shown, is right. And, as the strongest proof of it, we find that 
upon the stage, and in the dramatic contests, such tragedies, if 
they succeed, have always the most tragic effect: and Euripides, 
though in other respects faulty in the conduct of his subjects, 
seems clearly to be the most tragic of all poets t. 


* © Quant ἃ l’unite d’action, je trouve une grande difference entre les tragedies 
Grecques et les tragedies Frangoises ; j’appergois toijours aisément l’action des tra- 
gedies Grecques, et je ne la perds point de vie: mais dans les tragedies Frangoises, 
j’avoiie que j’ai souvent bien de la peine a deméler l’action des episodes, dont elle est 
chargée.”— Hist. du Theat. Ital. par Ricoboni. Upon this Hurd observes, that 
neglect of an unity, and even simplicity, in the conduct of the fable, is one of 
the greatest defects in the modern drama; which in nothing falls so much short of 
the perfection of the Greek scene as in this want of simplicity in the construction of 
its fable. But it seems probable that this distinguished critic means only to con- 
demn a plot which, if single, is so implex as not to be intelligible; or, if double, 
has its parts unconnected with each other. ‘‘ When we praise the refinement of 
Grecian taste and judgment, and give, as a proof of it, the simplicity of fable which 
reigns in their tragedies, while we cannot be engaged but by bustle and intrigue, we 
perhaps impute that to refinement, which, not improbably, was owing to inex. 
perience.”’—Anonymous Author. Marmontel owns the Greek theatre was de- 
ficient in action, and assigns as ἃ reason, that they attended chiefly to the denoiie- 
ment, and troubled themselves but little with the neud.—Mfarmon. Poet. Tran. 
t. ii. p. 157. F.E. 

+ And so Quintilian: ‘‘ In affectibus cum omnibus mirus, tum in fis qui misera- 
tione constant, facile precipuus.”—Lib. x.c. 1. F. E. 

S 
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If an enemy kills, or purposes to kill, an enemy, in neither case is 
any commiseration raised in us, beyond what necessarily arises 
from the nature of the action itself, 

The case is the same, when the persons are neither friends nor 
᾿ enemies. But when such disasters happen between friends— 
when, for instance, the brother kills, or 18 going to kill, his brother, 
the son his father, the mother her son, or the reverse,— these, and 
others of a similar kind, are the proper incidents for the poet's 
choice. The received tragic subjects, therefore, he is not at liberty 
essentially to alter ; Clytemnestra must die by the hand of Orestes, 
and Eriphyle by that of Alcme@on: but it is his province to invent 
other subjects, and to make a skilful use of those which he finds 
already established. What I mean by a skilful use, I proceed to 
explain. 

The atrocious action may be perpetrated knowingly and inten- 
tionally, as was usual with the earlier poets ; and as Euripides, . 
also, has represented Medea destroying her children. 

It may, likewise, be perpetrated by those who are ignorant, at 
the time, of the connexion between them and the injured person, 
which they afterwards discover ; like CEdipus, in Sophocles. 
There, indeed, the action itself does not make a part of the drama* : 
the Alcmeon of Astydamas, and Telegonus in the Ulysses Wounded, 
furnish instances within the tragedy +. There is yet a third way, 
where a person upon the point of perpetrating, through ignorance, 
some dreadful deed, is prevented by a sudden discovery tf. 

Beside these, there is no other proper way. For the action 
must of necessity be either done or not done, and that, either with 
knowledge, or without : but of all these ways, that of being ready to 
execute, knowingly, and yet not executing, is the worst ; for thie 
is, at the same time, shocking, and yet not tragic, because it ex- 
hibits no disastrous event. It is, therefore, never, or very rarely, 
made use of. The attempt of Hamon to kill Creon, in the Anti- 
gone, is an example. | 

Next to this, is the actual execution of the purpose. . ᾿ 


* The murder of Laius, by (Π ἀΐριι5, his son, is supposed to have happened a 
considerable time before the beginning of the action. — Twining. 

+ Of these two dramas nothing more is know than the little that Aristotle here. 
tells us. Tyrwhitt suspects the Ulysses Wounded, to have been a tragedy of 
Cheremon. F. E. 

Ζ Asin Merope. F. E. 
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To execute, through ignorance, and afterwards to discover, is 
better: for thus the shocking atrociousness is avoided, and at the 
same time, the discovery is striking. 

But the best of all these ways is the last. Thus, in the tragedy 
of Cresphontes, Merope, in the very act of putting her son to death, 
discovers him, and is prevented *. In the Iphigenia, the sister, 
in the same manner, discovers her brother. 

‘On this account it is, that the subjects of tragedy, as before re- 
marked, are confined to a small number of families. For it was 
not to art, but to fortune, that poets applied themselves, to find 
incidents of this nature. Hence the necessity of having recourse 
to those families, in which such calamities have happened. 


XV. 
(Of the Manners. ) 


With respect to the Manners, four things are to be attended to 
by the poet. 

First, and principally, they should be good, (χρηστὰ). Now 
manners, or character, belong, as we have said before, to any 
speech or action that manifests a certain disposition ; and they are 
bed, or good, as the disposition manifested is bad, or good. 

_ The second requisite, is propriety, (τὰ ἁρμόττοντα) 1. There is 


* Plutarch’s account of the effect of this coup de theatre upon the audience, is 
worth transcribing, though apparently incorrect. 

Σχόπει δὲ τὴν ly τῇ Τραγῳδίᾳ MEPOIHN, ἐπὶ σὸν υἱὸν αὖ τὸν, εἷς φονέα τοῦ υἱοῦ, πέλεκυν 
ἀμεμένην, καὶ λίγουσαν»- 


Ὁσιωτέραν δὴ τήνδ᾽ bye δίδωμί σοι 
Πλιγὴν e e e e 


ὅσον ἐν τῷ θεάτρῳ κίγημα ποιεῖγ cuntophiaovea φόνου" ἴδῃ, φόξῳ Ὁ] καὶ δίος μὴ φθάση 
τὸν ἱπιλαμβανόμενον γέροντα, καὶ σρώσῃ τὸ μειράχιογ.--οἴ περὶ Σαρκοῷ. p. 1837, ed. 
H.St.] Twining, Vol. Π. 130. 

+ Good, in the usual sense of moral goodness ; the only sense which χρηστοὶ, ap- 
plied to manners, will bear. Twining, ib. 131, who makes this remark in conse- 
quenee of its having been contended by some, that Aristotle meant dramatic good- 
ness ; under the notion of moral goodness, the rule confirms what he had before 
said, that vicious characters should never usurp the first place in tragedy, which 
should always be occupied by characters naturally good, but hurried into crimes by 
the excess of noble passions. F. E. 
αὖ Horace has excellently expressed the τὰ ὡρμόττοντα of manners in the following 
3. AEtatis cujusque notandi sunt tibi mores, 

Wo Mobilibusque decor naturis dandus, et annis. 
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a manly character of bravery and fierceness, which cannot, with 
propriety, be given to a woman. 

The third requisite is resemblance, (τὸ ὁμιοιονὴ. 

The fourth, is unsformity, (τὸ ὁμαλὸν) * ; for even though the 
model of the poet’s imitation be some person of ununiform man- 
ners, still that person must be represented as uniformly ununiform. 
(ὁμαλῶς ἀνώμαλον δεῖ εἶναι). 

We have an example of manners unnecessarily bad, in the cha- 
racter of Menelaus in the tragedy of Orestes ; of improper and ux- 
becoming manners, in the lamentation of Ulysses in Scylla, and,in 
the speech of Melanippe: of ununiform manners, in the Iphigenia 
at Aulis ; for there, the Iphigenta, who supplicates for life, has 
no resemblance to the [phigenta of the conclusion. 

In the manners, as in the fable, the poet should always aim, 
either at what is necessary, or what is probable; so that such 
character shall appear to speak or act, necessarily, or probably, in 
such a manner, and this event, to be the necessary or probable 
consequence of that.—Hence it is evident, that. the development 
also of a fable should arise out of the fable itself, and not depend 
upon machinery, as in the Medea. The proper application of ma- 
chinery is to such circumstances as are extraneous to the drama ; 
such, as either happened before the time of the action, and could 
not, by human means, be known ; or, are to happen after, and 
require to be foretold ¢: for to the gods we attribute the know- 
ledge of all things. But nothing improbable should be admitted 


of which he gives several examples ; Ist, in the “ Puer—reddere qui voces jam scit.” 
—2dly, the ‘‘imberbis juvenis.”—3dly, the old man—“ Dilator, spe lentus, iners, 
pavidusque futari.”—-Vide Art. Poet. 157178. F. E. 

5. The uniformity of Aristotle is thus enforced by Horace : 


Intererit multum, Davusne loquatur, an heros ;— 
Colchus, an Assyrius; Thebis nutritus, an Argis.— 
——————-----——— _Homereum si forte reponis Achillem « 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 
Sit Medea ferox invictaque, flebilis Ino, 
Perfidus Ixion, Io vaga, tristis Orestes. 
----- τ.  Ἐ servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet. 
᾿ ; A. P, 115—127, 
+ Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit : nec quarta loqui persona laborat. 
A. P. 191. 
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in the incidents of the fable ; or, if it cannot be avoided, it should, 
at least, be confined to such as are without the tragedy itself ; as 
in the Edipsus of Sophocles. 

Since tragedy is an imitation of what ts best, we should follow 
the example of skilful portrait-painters ; who, while they express 
the peculiar lineaments, and produce a likeness, at the same time 
improve upon the original. And thus, too, the poet, when he 
imitates the manners of passionate men (or of indolent, or any 
other of a similar kind), should draw an example approaching 
rather to a good, than to a hard and ferocious character : as Achilles 
is drawn, by Agatho, and by Homer. 


XVI, 
(Different kinds of Discoveries. ) 

First, the most inartificial of all, and to which, from poverty of 
invention, the generality of poets have recourse—is the discovery 
by visible signs, (ἡ διὰ σημείων.) Of these signs, some are natural ; 
as the lance with which the family of the earth-born Thebans * 
were marked: others are adventitious ; (2qxryra:) and of these, 
some are corporal, as scars; some external, as necklaces, brace- 
lets, &c. 

Secondly.—Discoveries invented, at pleasure, by the poet, and 
on that account, still inartificial. For example ; in the Iphigenia, 
Orestes, after having discovered his sister, discovers himself to her. 
She, indeed, is dicovered by the letter ; but Orestes, by [verbal _ 
proofs :Ἴ and these are such as the poet chooses to make him pro- 
duce, not such as arise from the circumstances of the fable. 

_Another instance, is the discovery by the sound of the shuttle 
in the Tereus of Sophocles τ. 


* The descendants of the earth-born Thebans, who, according to fable, sprung 
from the Earth, when Cadmus sowed the Dragon’s teeth. They are said to have 
been distinguished by the natural mark of a lance upon their shoulders.—Dion 
Chrys. Orat. IV. as quoted by Tyrwhitt. Hermann conjectures, from Aristotle 
using the word γηγεγεῖζν and not σπαρτοὶν a8 a prose writer would have written it, 
that those are the words of some poet. F.E.. 

P'U «τῆς κιρκίδος Gwri.—Dacier, after some other commentators, makes a speaking 
aduttle of this; and wonders, as indeed he well might, that the great critic should let 
we woneizous an absurdity pass without a severer censure than that of its wanting art. 
λον wudoratand much more reasonably, not the literal, but the metaphorical, voice 
wf tre shuttle, in the epistolary web by which Philomela is said to have conveyed to 
Yer δῖε the dismal tale of her sufferings. [Vide Ovid’s Met. lib. vi. 572.] But 
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Thirdly.—The discovery occasioned by memory ; (ἡ διὰ μνήμης) 
_ as, when some recollection is excited by the view of a particular 
object. Thus, in the Cyprians of Dicwogenes*, a discovery is 
produced by tears shed at the sight of a picture: and thus, in the 
Tale of Alcinous, Ulysses, listening to the bard, recollects, weeps, 
and is discovered. 

Fourthly.—The discovery occasioned by reasoning or inference; 
- (ἢ ἐκ συλλογισμοῦ") such as that in the Choéphore: “ The person, 
who is arrived, resembles me—no one resembles me but Orestes— 
it must be het!” 

But, of all discoveries, the best is that which arises from the 
action itsel , and in which a striking effect is produced by probable 
incidents. Such is that in the @dtpus of Sophocles, and that in 
the Iphigenia ; for nothing is more natural than her desire of con- 
veying the letter. Such discoveries are the best, because they 
alone are effected without the help of invented proofs, or bracelets, ° 
&e. 


as this seems to have been the current traditional story, I do not see how it could be: 
adduced as a circumstance invented at pleasure by the poet. I should rather sup 
pose, that the discovery in question, whatever it might be, was effected by the sound 
of the shuttle, which Aristotle calls, φωνή, voice, not, probably, in his own language, 
but in the poetical language to which he alludes. For these xipxides, it seems, were : 
ἃ very vocal sort of things, nothing like the shuttles of “these degenerate days.” 
Every one recollects the “‘ arguto pectine” of Virgil. But this is nothing to the 
amplification of some Greek epigrammatists, who scruple not to compare them to 
swallows, and even to nightingales. 


Κερκίδας ὀρθρολάλοισι XKEAIAOZIN εἰχελοφαύνου ς-- 
and 
Κιρκίδα δ᾽ εὐποίητον AHAONA.— 


Hence the ridieulous fancy of Joseph Scaliger, that the metamorphosis of Proene 
into a swallow was exhibited in the Tereus of Sophocles, and that a shuttle was made 
use of, instead of a whistle or bird-pipe, to imitate the swallow’s voice! Twining, 
vol, ii. 182, Tyrwhitt’s explanation of this passage is, perhaps, better. Kepxdy, ° 
he says, is not only a shuttle, but used sometimes to signify the wed itself. So Schol. 
in Hecuba, 1153 [xepxte] τὸ ὕφασμα---α declaration, therefore, by a web, may, 
poetically speaking, be termed the voice of the web.—P. 127.. F. E. 

* Nothing known of this fable. . 

+ There is much confusion in this passage. One thing, however, seems ‘clear ; 
that ἐκ συλλογισμοῦ, cannot mean, as some interpreters have utidérstodd it to’ mean; 
ἐς by reason or inference in the mind of thé person who'iakes the discovery 3” be- 
cause this is common to αὐ the modes of discovery. When Electra ‘recognizes her’ 
brother, does she not infer, or, in the philosophers’ language, syllogtse ἃ “4 This man,” 
has seen the lance—nobody could see it but Orestes.—This is Orestes.” — Twining, 
vol. ii, 187. See Blomfield’s note on the 168th line of the Choéphore, F. E. 
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XVIII. 
(Complication and Development of the Plot.) 


Every tragedy consists of two parts—the complication, (δέσις) 
and the development, (Avo1s)*. The complication is often formed 
by incidents supposed prior to the action, and by a part, also, of 
those that are within the action ; the rest form the development. 
I call complication, all that is between the beginning of the piece, 
and the last part, where the change of fortune commences :—de- 
velopment, all between the beginning of that change, and the con- 
clusion. 


XIX. 
(Different kinds of Tragedy.) 

There are four kinds of tragedy, deducible from so many parts, 
which have been mentioned. One kind is the complicated, (xewAry- 
μένη") where all depends on revolution and discovery: another is 
the disastrous, (παθητική") such as those on the subject of Ajax or 
Izion: another, the moral, ($sx7)t as the Phthiotides and the 
Peleus: and, fourthly, the simple, (oly) such as the Phorcides, 
the Prometheus, and all those tragedies, the scene of which is laid 
in the infernal regions. 


XX. 
(Too great extent of Plan to be avotded. ) 


We must also be attentive to what has been often mentioned, 
and not construct a tragedy upon an epic plan. By an epic plan, 
I mean a fable composed of many fables { ; as if any one, for in- 
stance, should take the entire fable of the Iliad for the subject of 
a tragedy. In the epic poem, the length of the whole admits of a 
proper magnitude in the parts; but in the drama, the effect of 


* Literally, the tying and the untying. Our language wants a proper term. 
The French expresses it exactly by neud and denoutment. F. E. 

Τὸ. ¢. In which the delineation of manners, or character, is predominant. Our 
language wants a word to express this sense of the Greek ἤθικον, and the Latin mo- 
ratum. Mannered, has, I believe, sometimes been used in this sense; but so sel- 
dom, as to sound awkwardly. We know nothing of the subjects here given as 
examples; the Phorcides was a tragedy of Aeschylus. — Twining, vol. i. p. 155. 

t i.e. Of many distinct parts, or episodes, each of them capable of furnishing α 
tragic fable. — 7'wining. 
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such a plan is far different from what is expected. As a proof of 
this, those poets, who have formed the whole of the destruction of 
Troy into a tragedy, instead of confining themselves (as Euripides, 
but not schylus, has done, in the story of Nzobe) to a part, have 
either been condemned in the representation, or have contended 
without success. 


ΧΧΙ. 
(Of the Chorus.) 


The chorus should be considered as one of the persons in the 
drama ; should be a part of the whole, and a sharer in the action : 
not as in Euripides*, but as in Sophocles. As for other poets— 
their choral songs have no more connexion with their subject, than 
with that of any other tragedy: and hence, they are now become | 
detached pieces, inserted at pleasure: a practice introduced by 
Agatho. 


* This expression does not, I think, necessarily imply any stronger censure of 
Euripides, than that the choral odes of his tragedies were, in general, more loosely 
connected with the subject, than those of Sophocles ; for, that this is the fault here 
meant, not the improper ‘‘ choice of the persons who compose the chorus,” as Mr. - 
Potter understands, is, I think, plain from what immediately follows ; the connexion 
being this: ‘‘ Sophocles is, in this respect, most perfect; Euripides less 90; as to 
the others, their choral songs are totally foreign to the subject of their tragedies.— 
Twining, vol. i. p- 158. 
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CHAPTER II. 
(Comparison between the Epic Poem and Tragedy.) 


- Fux epic poem. differs from tragedy, in the length of its plan, 
and in its metre. 

‘ With respect to length, a sufficient measure has already been as- 
signed. It should be such as to admit of our comprehending at one: 
view the beginning and the end: and this would be the case, if the: 
epic poem were reduced from its ancient length, so as not to exceed - 
that of such a number of tragedies, as are performed successively 
at one hearing. But there is a circumstance in the nature of epic 
poetry which affords it peculiar latitude in the extension of its 
plam. It is not in the power of:tragedy to imitate several different 
actions performiéd δὲ the same time ; it can imitate only that one 
which occupies the stage, and in which the actors are’ employed. 
But the epic imitation, being narrative, admits of many sueh simul-. 
taneous incidents, properly related to the subject, which swell the 
poem to a considerable size. And this gives it a great advantage, 
both in point of magnificence, and, also, as it enables the poet to 
relieve his hearer, and diversify his work, by a variety of dissimilar 
episodes : for it is to the satiety naturally arising from similarity 
that tragedies frequently owe their ill success. 

With respect to metre, the heroic is established by experience 
as the most proper ; so that, should any one compose a narfative 
poem in any other, or in a variety of metres, he would be thought 
guilty of a great impropriety. For the heroic is the gravest and 
most majestic of all measures; and hence it is, that it peculiarly 
admits the use of foreign and metaphorical expressions; for in 
this respect also, the narrative imitation is abundant and various 
beyond the rest. But the Iambic and Trochaic have more mo- 
tion; the latter being adapted to dance, the other to action and 
business. ; 
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ITI. 
(Epic narration should be Dramatic and Imitative.) 


Among the many just claims of Homer to our praise, this is 
one—that he is the only poet who seems to have understood what 
part in his poem it was proper for him to take himself. The 
poet, in his own person, should speak as little as possible ; for he 
is not then the smstator. 


IV. 


(Epic admits the wonderful more easily, and in a greater degree . 
than Tragedy.) 


The surprising is necessary in tragedy; but the epic poem 
goes farther, and admits even the smprobable and incredible, from . 
which the highest degree of the surprising results, because, there, 
the action is not seen. The circumstances, for example, of the 
pursuit of Hector by.Achilles,.are such, 88, upon the stage, would ᾿ 
appear ridiculous ;—the Grecian army standing still, and taking 
no part in the pursuit, and Achilles making signs to them, by the. 
motion of. his head, not to interfere. But in the. epic poem this 
escapes our notice. Now the wonderful always pleases; as is evi. 
dent from the additions which men always make in relating any . 
thing, in order to gratify the hearers. 
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PART V. 


CHAPTER III. 
(Of the Superiority of Tragic to Epic Poetry.) 

TraGeEpy has the advantage in the following respects. It pos- 
seases all that is possessed by the epic; it might even adopt its’ 
metre ; and to this it makes no inconsiderable addition, in the 
music and the decoration; by the latter of which, the illusion is 
heightened, and the pleasure, arising from the action, is rendered 
more sensible and striking. 

It has the advantage of greater clearness and distinctness of im- 
pression, as well ἐπ reading, as in representation. 

It has also that, of attaining the end of its imitation in a shorter 
compass: for the effect is more pleasurable, when produced by a 
short and close series of impressions, than when weakened by dif- 
fusion through a long extent of time ; as the Edipus of Sophocles, 
for example, would be, if it were drawn out to the length of the 
Iliad. Farther: there is less unsty in all epic imitation ; as appears 
from this—that any epic poem will furnish matter for several tra- 
gedies. For, supposing the poet to choose a fable strictly one, 
the consequence must be, either, that his poem, if proportionably 
contracted, will appear curtailed and defective, or, if extended to 
the usual length, will become weak, and, as it were, diluted. If, 
on the other hand, we suppose him to employ several fables—that 
‘is, a fable composed of several actions—his imitation is no longer 
strictly one. 


IV. 
(Preference of Tragedy.) 


If then tragedy be superior to the epic in all these respects, and 
also in the peculiar end at which it aims (for each species ought to 
afford, not any sort of pleasure indiscriminately, but such only as 
has been pointed out), it evidently follows, that tragedy, as it at- 
tains more effectually the end of the aré itself, must deserve the 
preference. 


EXTRACTS FROM SCHLEGEL ON DRA- 
MATIC LITERATURE. 


I. 
Schlegel on the Essence of Grecian Tragedy, 80. 


* We now come to the substance of Greek Tragedy itself. It 
is universally agreed, that in its representation ideal perfection 
was aimed at. This is not to be understood as if the persons in- 
troduced in it were altogether morally perfect. How could any 
strife take place among such persons, which, however, is absolutely 
necessary for the complication of the plot? They are depictured 
to us guilty of weaknesses, faults, and even crimes; yet their 
manner of acting has an air of nobleness thrown over it, which 
exceeds reality, and greatness and dignity are bestowed on each 
person in proportion to his share in the action of the piece. But 
this is not all. It is necessary for the ideal perfection of the re- 
presentation that the dramatis persone should be transplanted into 
a higher sphere. Tragic poetry endeavoured entirely to separate 
from the domain of nature that copy of humanity with which it 
presents us, though man is in reality chained to it, like a bond- 
slave to the soil. How could this be effected? Should it be sus«- 
pended in the air? To do this it must be released from the laws 
of gravity, and deprived of all earthly substance, and even all cor- 
poreal form. That which in art is esteemed the representation of 
ideal perfection, is frequently no more than this. Hence nothing 
but shadowy forms of air are brought on, immediately to vanish 
into nothing, and leave no Jasting impression on the mind. The 
Greeks, however, succeeded in uniting, in the most perfect man- 
ner, in the fine arts, ideality and reality, or, dismissing those 
scholastic terms, superhuman loftiness and human truth, and thus 


* Vol. i. p. 105, &c. 
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giving energy and substance to the mere phantom of an idea. 
They did not make their pictures float about, without hold, in 
empty space, but they placed the statue of humanity on the eter- 
nal and unshaken basis of moral freedom ; and, since it was formed 
of stone or brass, a more weighty substance than the bodies of 
living men, its own weight pressed it down, so that it stood on its 
pedestal without tottering, and thus, through its magnificence and 
height, it was only the more subject to the laws of gravity. 
Free-will within, and destiny without, are the two poles of the 
tragic world.’ Each of these ideas is placed in the clearest light by 
being opposed to the other. As the feeling of spontaneous action 
from within elevates man above the despotic rule of inclination, 
that innate instinct, and, in a word, frees him from the guardian- 
ship of nature: so that predestination, which he must acknow.- 
ledge after free-will, can be no merely natural necessity, but must 
be situated beyond the physical world in the abyss of the infinite ; 
hence it comes to bé represented as the unfathomable power of 
destiny. It is for this reason that it extends over the world of the 
gods ; since the Grecian gods are merely the powers of nature ; 
and although immeasurably higher than mortal man, yet when op- 
posed to infinity, are merely on a level with him. This is decided 
by the entirely different manner in which they are introduced by 
Homer and the tragedians. In the former they appear with arbi- 
trary caprice, and are capable of conferring on an epic poem no-~- 
thing higher than the charm of the wonderful. In tragedy, on 
the contrary, they come on either as servants of destiny and the 
intermediate executors of its degrees, or the gods, by unconstramed 
action, show that they are divine, and are engaged in the same 
combat with fate that man is. oe 
This is the essence of the tragic in the ancient sense of the word. 
We are accustomed to call all horrible or mournful occurrences 
tragic ; and certainly tragedy chooses incidents of that sort im pre- 
ference, although an unhappy catastrophe is by no means indis- 
pensably necessary, and several ancient tragedies, for example, the 
Eumenides, and the Philoctetes, and, in some measure, the Gdipus 
at Colonos, not to mention many plays of Euripides, end joyfully 
and happily. But why does tragedy select objects which contra- 
dict in so terrible a manner the wishes and necessities of our - 
sensual nature ? 
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This question has ‘been ‘frequently proposed, and has for ‘the 
most ‘part been resolved in.a manner not remarkably satisfactory. 
Some ‘have said that the pleasure of these representations is de- 
rived from the comparison between our own quiet and secure 
condition, and the storms and perplexities caused by the passions. 
But when we deeply sympathize with the persons of tragedy, 
we forget ourselves; and if we think of ourselves, it is a sign 
that our sympathy is but slight, and that the end of tragedy: 
is not attained. Others have sought for it in the feeling of moral 
improvement which is effected in us by the exerci of poetical 
justice, in rewarding the good and punishing the bad. But 
the man for whom the sight of such dreadful examples would 
really be useful, would thereby become conscious of low senti- 
ments existing in himself widely distant from genuine morality, 
and would rather be humiliated than elevated. Besides, poetical 
justice is by no means an indispensable requisite in a good tragedy ; 
for it may conclude with the suffering of the just man and the 
triumph of the bad one, provided that the balance is restored by 
the prospect of futurity. We are very little better off, if we say 
with Aristotle, that the aim of tragedy is to purify the passions 
by means of pity and terror. First of all, the interpreters are by 
no means agreed on the meaning of this position, and haye taken 
shelter in the most forced explanations. See, on this point, Les- 
sing’s Dramaturgie. Lessmg proposes a new explanation, and 
thinks to find a poetic Euclid in Aristotle. But mathematical 
demonstrations cannot be misunderstood, and the idea of geome- 
trical evidence is inapplicable to the theory of the fine arts. But 
supposing that tragedy effected in us this moral cure, it still does 
it by means-of painful sensations, terror and pity, and it would 
therefore still remain to be explained how this effect can be a cause 
of pleasurable sensation. 

Others have contented themselves with saying, that we are at~ 
tracted to tragical representations by the want of powerful excite- 
ment, in order to rescue us from the torpor of every-day life. 
This want is obvious; I acknowledged it when I spoke of the 
charm of dramatic performances in general ; it gave origin to the 
fights of wild beasts, and even to the gladiatorial combats, among 
the Romans. But should we, who are less hardened, and more 
inclined to elegant emotions, desire to see demigods and heroes 
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descend into the blood-stained arena of the tragic stage like repro-~ 
bate gladiators, only to shatter our nerves with the sight of their suf- 
ferings? No—it is not the sight of sufferings that constitutes the 
charm of tragedy, or of the games of the circus, or even of the com- 
bats with wild beasts. In these we see dexterity, strength, and 
courage displayed, pure qualities, which are allied to the spiritual 
and moral capabilities of man. The reason that in a fine tragedy 
we feel a certain satisfaction from our sympathy with the afflicting 
situations and excruciating sufferings represented in it, is either 
from the feeljng of the dignity of human nature, which is awakened 
in us by those great exemplars, or from the trace of a higher order 
of things impressed on the apparently irregular march of events, 
and mysteriously displayed in it, or from both these considerations. 

The real reason, therefore, that tragic representation does not 
shun even the most terrible things is, that a spiritual and viewless 
power can be measured only by the resistance which it makes to 
a force whieh is external, and can be measured by the senses. 
The moral freedom of man can therefore be shown only in a con- 
test with sensual instincts; as long as it is not called'on by some 
higher claim to act against them, it either really slumbers within 
him, or at any rate it appears to slumber, since he can then fill 
his place suitably, acting as a mere creature of nature. His moral 
force is tried in struggling alone, so that if the object of tragedy 
were to be represented by way of rule, it would be this; that in 
order to maintain the pretensions of our nature to a divinity within 
us, our earthly existence must be regarded as nothing; that for | 
this end every suffering must be borne, every difficulty overcome. 
_ For all that concerns this point, I may refer to the section on 

the Sublime in Kant’s “ Critique on the Power of Judgment,” to 
the perfection of which nothing is wanting but a more decided 
attention to the tragedy of the ancients, with which, however, 
this philosopher seems not to have been very well acquainted. 

I now come to another particular, which distinguishes ancient 
tragedy from ours; I mean the chorus. We must consider it as a 
personified reflection on the action which is being represented, or 
the participation of the poet in the action, as the spokesman of 
humanity collectively, embodied and received into the representa. 
tion. This is its universal meaning as current in poetry, with 
which alone we have to do here, and which is not prejudiced by 
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the fact, that there was a local occasion for the chorus in the fes- 
tivities in honour of Bacchus, and that moreover among the Greeks 
it always had a particular and national meaning. This was, as I 
have already remarked, that in their republican way of thinking 
publicity was necessary to make an action perfect. Though their 
poetry went back to the heroic age, when a monarchical form of 
government prevailed, yet they gave a tinge of republicanism to 
those families of heroes, by making them allow either the oldest 
of the people, or other persons who might represent something 
similar, to be present at all their transactions. This publicity was 
in fact not in conformity with the manners of the heroes as we 
find them represented in Homer: but dramatic poetry treated 
with independent and conscious freedom as well costume in par- 
ticular as mythology in general. 

In this manner the introduction of the chorus was effected, 
which, in order that the whole might have the appearance of 
reality, was to accommodate itself to the temporary occasion of the 
story which was then represented. Whatever it might be or do 
in any particular piece, it represented throughout and in the first 
place the national public spirit, and in the second place the sym- 
pathy of mankind in general. In a word, the chorus is an ideal 
spectator. It softens the impression of an extremely terrific or 
touching representation, by re-echoing to the real spectator his 
own emotions lyrically, and therefore musically, and conducting 
him into the regions of contemplation. 

Modern critics have never known what to make of the chorus, 
and this is the less wonderful, since even Aristotle comes to no 
satisfactory conclusion on this point. Horace describes the office 
of the chorus much better, since he ascribes to it the whole part 
of moral participation, instruction, and warning. Some of the 
moderns thought that its principal use was, never to leave the 
stage empty, although, properly speaking, it was never on it; 
some blamed it as a superfluous and troublesome accompaniment, 
and took offence at the supposed impropriety of transacting so 
many secrets in the presence of a considerable body of men; they 
looked upon it as the chief reason that the unity of place is gene- 
rally observed, since the poet cannot change it without first re- 
moving the chorus, for which he must have some pretext ; lastly, 
they were of opinion that the chorus was merely an accidental 
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descend into the blood-stained arena of the tragic stage like repro- 
bate gladiators, only to shatter our nerves with the sight of their suf- 
ferings? No—it is not the sight of sufferings that constitutes the 
charm of tragedy, or of the games of the circus, or even of the com- 
bats with wild beasts. In these we see dexterity, strength, and 
courage displayed, pure qualities, which are allied to the spiritual 
and moral capabilities of man. The reason that in a fine tragedy 
we feel a certain satisfaction from our sympathy with the afflicting 
situations and excruciating sufferings represented in it, is either 
from the feeljng of the dignity of human nature, which is awakened 
in us by those great exemplars, or from the trace of a higher order 
of things impressed on the apparently irregular march of events, 
and mysteriously displayed in it, or from both these considerations. 

The real reason, therefore, that tragic representation does not 
shun even the most terrible things is, that a spiritual and viewless 
power can be measured only by the resistance which it makes to 
a force which is external, and can be measured by the senses- 
The moral freedom of man can therefore be shown only in a con— 
test with sensual instincts; as long as it is not called ‘on by some= 
higher claim to act against them, it either really slumbers withirm 
him, or at any rate it appears to slumber, since he can then fil 
his place suitably, acting as a mere creature of nature. His moral& 
force is tried in struggling alone, so that if the object of tragedy” 
were to be represented by way of rule, it would be this; that irum 
order to maintain the pretensions of our nature to a divinity withir— 
us, our earthly existence must be regarded as nothing ; that fo— 
this end every suffering must be borne, every difficulty overcome= 

For all that concerns this point, I may refer to the section =— 
the Sublime in Kant’s “ Critique on the Power of Judgment,” (i 
the perfection of which nothing is wanting but a more decid=amz 
attention to the tragedy of the ancients, with which, howev == 
this philosopher seems not to have been very well acquainted. 

I now come to another particular, which distinguishes anc «& 
tragedy from ours; I mean the chorus. We must consider it === 
personified reflection on the action which is being representec®—» 
the participation of the poet in the action, as the spokesm=a—™™— 
humanity collectively, embodied gpd received into the represa==™ 
tion. This is its univers current in poetry, Ἢ 
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remnant of the infancy of tragedy ; and since it is easy to perceive 
that in Euripides, the last tragic poet that we possess, the cho- 
ruses frequently have very little connexion with the subject of 
the piece, and become a mere episodical ornament, they are of 
opinion that the Greeks had but one step more to make in dra- 
matic art to get rid of it altogether. 

The bare supposition that Sophocles wrote a Treatise in prose 
concerning the chorus, in opposition to the principles of some 
other poets, would be sufficient to refute these superficial opinions ; 
and, therefore, far from blindly following usage, he knew how to 
give an account of his proceedings like a reflecting artist. 

Modern poets of the first order have frequently endeavoured, 
since the revival of the study of the ancients, to introduce the 
chorus into their pieces, for the most part without a just concep- 
tion of its destination, and more particularly without a vivid one. 
But we have no singing or dancing suited to it, and in the con- 
struction of our stage we have no place proper for it, and hence 
it would be a difficult undertaking to naturalize it among us. 

Altogether, if the form of Grecian tragedy were entirely un- 
altered, it would remain an exotic for our modern theatre to which 
prosperity could hardly be promised, even in the hot-house of 
art learnedly exercised and learnedly viewed. 

Grecian mythology, which is the substance of ancient tragedy, 
is as foreign to the way of thinking and power of imagination of 
most spectators, as its form and method of theatrical representation. 
To endeavour to force into this form perfectly different materials, 
for example, historical ones, is a doubtful attempt against the 
clearest disadvantages, without the hope of compensation. 

I called mythology, by way of pre-eminence, the materials of 
tragedy. We know, indeed, of two historical tragedies by Gre- 
cian poets; The taking of Miletus by Phrynichus, and the Per- 
sians of Eachylus, which is still extant ; but as they both belong 
to the epoch when that species of writing had not yet attained its 
full maturity, and there are so many hundred examples of the con- 
trary, the rule is merely confirmed by these rare exceptions. The 
judgment of the Athenians, who condemned Phrynichus to a fine 
because he had so painfully harassed them by a representation of 
contemporary i haps they might have been 
able το. jitrary as far as regards 
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justice ; yet a proper feeling of the rights and limits of art is dis- 
played in it. A mind alarmed by the thought of the reality and 
nearness of the sufferings delineated, must be deprived of the re- 
pose and reflection necessary for the conception of impressions 
purely tragical. A heroic story, on the contrary, always came 
forward from a certain distance, and with the light of the mar- 
vellous shining on it. But the marvellous has the advantage of 
being in some measure at the same time believed and not be- 
lieved ; believed, in as far as it rests on its connexion with other 
opinions ; and not believed, as we never transplant ourselves into 
it by so immediate a participation, as into those pieces which bear 
the stamp of every-day life. Grecian mythology was a tissue of 
national and local traditions, equally honoured as being an ap- 
pendage of religion, and the preface of history ; everywhere kept 
in popular remembrance by customs and memorials, and adapted 
to the necessities of art and the higher styles of poetry, by the 
various ways in which it had been treated by numerous epic or 
mythical poets. Therefore the tragic poet had merely to graft 
poetry on poetry ; some trifling suppositions to increase the dig- 
nity and grandeur of the piece, and banish all petty and subsidiary 
ideas, were conceded to him at the very origin of the art. The 
healing power of tradition had ennobled even the errors and the 
weaknesses of that race of heroes sprung from the gods, and long 
ago descended to the shades below. Those heroes were depicted 
as being of superhuman height, but by no means of unerring 
virtue and wisdom, but with strong and ungovernable passions. 
The age was in a state of gentle fermentation ; the soil of morality 
had not been fertilized by the cultivation of social order, but sent 
forth good and evil productions with the vigorous profusion of 
creative nature. Here, therefore, the monstrous and the horrible 
might appear, without being a proof of that corruption and de- 
generacy, by which alone they can occur in a state of society in 
which the law bears sway, and which fill us with horror and 
aversion. The criminals of the drama are as it were elevated 
above any human penal code, and are responsible only to a higher 
law of retaliation. Some are of opinion that the Greeks, as zea- 
lous republicans, looked with particular pleasure on the repre- 
sentation of the violent acts and consequent misfortunes of ruined 


dynasties, and are not very far from considering ancient tragedy in 
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loftiness of the sentiments must be clothed with outward dignity, 
to be admired and honoured. The Greek tragedians, in fact, paint 
to us the ruin of those royal dynasties without reference to the con- 
dition of the people: they show us the man within the king ; and 
very far from extending the purple mantle as a wall of partition 
between us and their heroes, they suffer us to look beneath its vain 
splendour into a bosom torn asunder by passions. That royal pomp 
is not required in them, as well as heroic costume, is clear from the 
tragedies of the moderns, which immediately concern themselves 
with the throne, and are therefore constructed on that plan, but 
in different circumstances, namely, with monarchical institutions 
existing around them. They cannot borrow the features of the 
reality which is before them, since nothing has less tragic capa- 
bilities than the court and a court life. Whenever, therefore, they 
do not paint an ideal kingdom of perfectly different manners, they 
fall into stiff formality, which is far more destructive of all bold- 
ness in the delineation of character and all depth of pathos, than 
the narrowness of the limits of the relations of private life. 

There are but few stories that seem to have been invented for 
the sake of tragedy ; @ch as, for example, the long continued suc- 
cession of crimes, revenge, and maledictions, in the house of Atreus. 
When we go through the names of the pieces which have been lost, 
it is in many of them difficult to imagine how the story, as far as 
we know it, could have contained enough to fill up the compass of 
a tragedy. The poets had, indeed, a great extent of choice among 
the varying traditions of the same history ; and this very uncer- 
tainty justified them in going still farther, and considerably altering 
the circumstances of an event, so that the inventions introduced 
into one piece sometimes clash with the suppositions in another one 
of the same poet. But we must chiefly form an idea of the fruit- 
fulness of mythology for the tragic art from the law that we see 
prevailing throughout the whole history of Grecian cultivation, 
namely, that the power which prevailed for the time assimilated 
to itself every thing present. As the stories of heroes, with all 
their variations had easily developed themselves in the quiet pro- 
fusion and calm variety of epic poetry, so they now accommodated 
themselves to the demands of the tragic writers by their seriousness, 
their energy, and their close connexion, now first brought before 
the public; and that which amid this manifold sifting turned out 
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Beauty is the aim of sculpture, and repose is the state most ad- 
vantageous to beauty. This therefore suits a single figure. But 
several can be grouped only by being united in some action. A 
group represents beauty in motion, and the problem is to unite 
both in the highest degree. This will be the case when the artist 
finds the means, while delineating the strongest bodily or mental 
pains, of moderating the expression by manly resistance, quiet 
grandeur, or innate grace, so that the features of beauty may re- 
main undisguised amid all the pathos of truth and reality. Winkel- 
mann speaks on this subject in a manner not to be surpassed, when 
he says, that with the ancients beauty was the tongue in the balance 
of expression, and with this view describes the groups of Niobe 
and of Laocoon ; the former a masterpiece in the lofty and serious, 
the latter in the learned and elegant style. 

The comparison with ancient tragedy is so much the closer, as 
we know that both Aischylus and Sophocles wrote a Niobe, and 
the last a Laocoon also. In the Laocoon, the painful struggles of 
the body and the counter struggles of the mind are placed in an 
admirable equilibrium. The children crying for help, who are 
only elegant objects of pity, not of admiration, turn our eyes back 
to the father, who seems to be turning his in vain to the gods. 
_ The serpents twining round represent to us inevitable destiny, 
which frequently entangles the persons of an action so dreadfully 
with one another. And yet the beautiful symmetry, the pleasing 
elevation of the contour is not lost even in their powerful folds ; 
the representation, dreadful to the outward sense, is given with 
moderation, and an assuaging air of gracefulness is diffused over 
the whole. In the group of the Niobe terror and pity are like- 
wise mixed in the most perfect manner. The former descends 
from heaven, which is accused by the upturned eyes and half- 
opened mouth of the mother. The daughter who, in the agony 
of death, is flying to the bosom of her mother, knows not, in the 
innocence of her childhood, how to tremble for any one but her- 
self; never was the innate instinct of self-preservation more ele- 
gantly depicted. On the other hand, is there a more beautiful 
emblem of heroic greatness sacrificing itself, than Niobe bending 
forward to intercept as much as possible with her own body the 
annihilating dart? Pride and indignation are dissolved in the 
most ardent maternal love. The unearthly nobleness of her fea- 
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subsequently show, a lowering of its tone down to prose and 
reality. The Old Comedy may be most easily comprehended as 
being the entire antithesis of tragedy. This was probably the 
meaning of the assertion of Socrates, which Plato mentions at the 
end of his Banquet. He relates, that after the other guests had 
dispersed or fallen asleep, Socrates alone, together with Aristo. 
phanes and Agathon, remained awake ; and while drinking with 
them out of a great bowl, compelled them to confess, though un- 
willingly, that it was the province of a single person to excel both 
in tragedy and comedy, and that the tragic poet was, by virtue of 
his art, at the same time a comic poet. This was equally opposed 
to the prevailing opinion, which entirely separated the two species 
of talent, and to experience ; as no tragic writer had even at- 
tempted to excel in the comic line, and vice versa ; it could, there- 
fore, refer only to the inward substance of the thing. Another 
time, when discoursing on the subject of comic imitation, the 
Socrates of Plato says, that all contrary things can be properly 
learnt only by means of one another, and, consequently, that which 
is serious by means of that which is ridiculous. Had the divine 
Plato chosen, when reporting this dialogue, to have imparted to 
us his thoughts, or those of his master, on these two branches of 
poetry, we should indisputably have been spared the following 
investigation. One part of the relation of comic poetry to tragic 
may be comprehended under the idea of parody. This branch of 
parody is however much more powerful than the travesty of an 
epic poem, because the thing parodied aimed, by means of scenic 
representation, at a very different sort of reality and present 
existence from the epic poem, which narrated stories of the olden 
time as past, and even stepped back with them into the period 
in which they had occurred. The parody of the comic writers 
more immediately followed what it imitated ; and even its repre- 
sentation on the same stage on which the Greeks had been accus- 
tomed to see its grave prototype, must have strengthened its effect, 

Nor were single passages alone parodied, but the form of tragic 
poetry in general; and parody indisputably extended itself not 
merely to the poetry, but even to the music and the, dancing, to 
the gestures and the decorations of the stage. Nay, more, as tragic 
acting trod in the footsteps of sculpture, the parody of the comic 
writers followed it here likewise, by changing the ideal forms of 
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own place, and not to trouble itself about the rest. In Tragedy, 
to make myself clearer by ἃ simile, monarchy bears sway ; but as 
it existed in the heroic age of Greece, without despotism ; and 
every thing willingly submits to the dignity of the heroic sceptre. 
Comedy, on the other hand, is the democracy of poetry ; it is a 
principle in it, rather to endure the confusion of anarchy than to 
limit the universal licentiousness of all the powers of the mind, 
nay, even of all its single thoughts, occurrences, and allusions. 
All that is dignified, noble, and great, in human nature, can be re- 
presented only seriously ; as, otherwise, the person representing 
it feels oppressed by its superiority, and it therefore fetters him. 
The eomic poet must, therefore, exclude it from his representation, 
must set himself against it, nay, even deny its existence altogether, 
and form an ideal standard of humanity opposed to that of the 
tragic poets, namely, an ugly and vicious one. But just as the 
ideal standard of tragedy is by no means an exemplar of all pos- 
sible virtues, so this contrary kind of ideality by no means consists 
of an accumulation of moral crimes and degeneracy ; but of a sub- 
jection to the brute part of man, a want of freedom and independ- 
ence, a want of connexion, and of those contradictions of our inner 
being, which are the cause of every kind of folly. 

The serious ideal standard is the unity and harmonious soften- 
ing down of the sensual man in the spiritual, as may be seen in 
the clearest manner in sculpture, in which the perfection of form 
_ 1s merely an emblem of spiritual perfection and the most lofty moral 
ideas, and in which the body is entirely penetrated by the mind, 
and animated till it is almost glorified. The comic ideal standard, 
on the contrary, consists in the perfect harmony and unity of our 
higher nature, with the bestial as its ruling principle. Reason and 
understanding are represented as the voluntary slaves of the senses. 

From this cause arises what has given so much offence in Ari- 
stophanes, the frequent mention of the low wants of the body, and 
the licentious delineation of those brutal instincts of nature, which, 
in spite of all restraints that morality and decorum wish to impose, 
get loose before one is aware of them. If we pay attention to what 
inevitably has a ludicrous effect on our comic stage, and which 
seems never to wear out by time, we shall find it to be exactly these 
invincible sensuat inclinations opposed to higher duties; such as 
_ cowardice, childish vanity, garrulity, epicurism, laziness, and the 
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matured it seems not entirely to have renounced this choice, as 
we may see from the names of many of the lost plays of Aristo- 
phanes and his contemporaries ; and afterwards, during the in- 
terval between the old and new comedy, it manifested its former 
predilection from peculiar reasons. But the contrast between 
the materials and the form in which they are represented is here 
very proper, and nothing can be a stronger foil to a method of 
representation which is entirely jocose, than the most weighty 
and serious affairs of mankind ; hence public life and government 
were naturally the proper subject for the Old Comedy. It is 
political throughout, and it is only with reference to public life 
that it introduces by the way private and domestic life, above 
which the New Comedy never rises at all. The chorus is there~ 
fore essential, because, to a certain extent, it represents the people ; 
it can by no means be considered as an accidental circumstance 
appertaining to the local origin of the Old Comedy ; a more im- 
portant reason is, that it is necessary to the perfection of the pa- 
rody of the form of Tragedy. At the same time it contributes to 
the expression of that festive merriment, of which Comedy was the 
most extravagant outpouring. For choric songs, accompanied by 
dancing, were exhibited at every kind of public festival among the 
Greeks. The chorus of Comedy is frequently changed into this 
voice of public joy; for example, when the women who are cele- 
brating the T’hesmophoria, in the piece which takes its name from 
them, amid their merriest freaks strike up a melodious hymn to 
the honour of all the gods who are before them, just as in the real 
festival. On these occasions so lofty a lyrical strain is employed, 
that these passages might be transplanted into a tragedy without 
any alteration. On the contrary, it is a deviation from its tragical 
prototype, that there are sometimes several choruses in one co- 
medy, who at one time are present together, and sing in answer 
to one another, and at another time change, and are dissolved 
without reference to each other. The Parabasis, however, is the 
most remarkable peculiarity of the comic chorus, which is an ad- 
dress of the chorus to the spectators on the behalf and in the name 
of the poet, and which has nothing in common with the subject 
of the piece. At one time he sets forth his own merits, and ridi- 
cules his rivals; at another time, by virtue of his right as an 
Athenian citizen of speaking on public topics in every assembly 
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Old become tame ; and, when considered with an eye to joviality, 

tameness is far from passing for a panegyric. The writers of the 
New Comedy endeavoured to replace the loss suffered by the re- 

nunciation of the unrestricted liberty of jesting, by a mixture of 

seriousness, which they borrowed from Tragedy, as well in the 

form of the representation and the connexion of the whole, as in. 

the impression which was aimed at. We have seen how tragic 

poetry, in its last stage, descended from its ideal height, and ap- 

proached common reality, both in the characters and the tone of 
the dialogue ; but particularly in striving after practical instruc- 

tion for the regulation of civil and domestic life, with all its wants.¢ 
Aristophanes, in his Frogs, v. 971—991, jestingly praises this di- 

rection towards utility in Euripides. Euripides was the forerunner 

of the New Comedy ; the poets of this class admired him in pre- 

ference, and acknowledged him as their master. Indeed, their 

affinity in tone and spirit is so great, that moral maxims of Euri- 

pides have been ascribed to Menander, and vice versé. On the 

other hand, we find many consolations among the fragments of. 
Menander, which strike us as rising to the tone of Tragedy. 

The New Comedy is, therefore, a mixture of jest and earnest. 
The poet no longer jests with poetry and the world ; he no longer 
gives himself up to a jocose inspiration, but seeks for the ludicrous 
in actual objects; he paints in the character and condition that 
which is a subject for jesting ; in a word, the merry and the ri- 
diculous. But it is no longer to come on as the mere creature of 
his fancy, but to be probable, that is to say, appear real. Hence, 
under this restrictive law of representation, we must again examine 
the ideal standard of Comedy which I established above, and settle, 
in conformity with it, the different sorts and degrees of the comic. 
The highest seriousness of Tragedy is always founded on infinity, 
as I have shown, and the subject of Tragedy is properly the struggle 
between our finite outward existence and our infinite inward being. 
The more gentle seriousness of the New Comedy, on the contrary, 
remains within the circle of experience. Chance took the place of 
destiny ; for this is the idea that we obtain of it by experience, as 
being something that is not in our power. And in fact, among 
the fragments of Menander, we find numerous sentiments concern- 
ing chance, just as we do touching destiny among the tragedians. 
Nothing but moral freedom could be opposed to unlimited neces- 
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of the people, he makes serious or jocose propositions for the 
common weal. Properly speaking, the parabasis is contrary to 
the essence of dramatic representation ; as the first principle of 
this is that the poet is to disappear in his personages; and they 
ought to speak and act as if they were by themselves, and there- 
fore pay no apparent regard to the spectators. All tragic im- 
pressions are infallibly destroyed by intermixtures of this kind ; 
but intentional interruptions are favourable to humour, even if 
they were in themselves more serious than the subject of repre- 
sentation, because we are thereby freed from the constraint of an 
employment of the mind, which by its continuance seems to ap- 
proach the nature of a toil. The invention of the parabasis might 
be caused partly by the comic writers not having so many ma- 
terials as the tragic to fill up the intervals in the action when the 
stage was empty, by sympathising and animated songs. But it is 
also suitable to the substance of the Old Comedy, in which not only 
the subject, but the whole method of treating it, is jocose. This 
unlimited dominion of jest is shown by the dramatic form not 
being steadily persevered in, and its laws being momentarily sus- 
pended ; just as in some merry disguise a man allows himself to 
take off his mask. Allusions and hints to the pit have remained 
to the present day in Comedy, and often have great success, though 
unconditionally rejected by many critics. I shall afterwards re- 
turn to the question, how far, and in what sort of comedy they are 
allowable. 

Were we to comprehend, in a few words, the objects of Tra- 
gedy and Comedy, we should say, that as Tragedy, by means of 
painful emotions, elevates us to the most dignified view of human 
nature, as being “ the imitation of the most beautiful and excel- 
lent kind of life,” according to Plato’s expression, so Comedy, by 
a jesting and degrading way of considering all things, excites the 
most unbounded gaiety. 


11. 
* Schlegel upon the New Comedy. 
The New Comedy may, in some respects, be defined to be the 
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Old become tame ; and, when considered with an eye to joviality, 

tameness is far from passing for a panegyric. The writers of the 
New Comedy endeavoured to replace the loss suffered by the re- 

nunciation of the unrestricted liberty of jesting, by a mixture of 

seriousness, which they borrowed from Tragedy, as well in the 

form of the representation and the connexion of the whole, as in 

the impression which was aimed at. We have seen how tragic 

poetry, in its last stage, descended from its ideal height, and ap- 

proached common reality, both in the characters and the tone of 
the dialogue ; but particularly in striving after practical instruc- 

tion for the regulation of civil and domestic life, with all its wants.¢ 
Aristophanes, in his Frogs, v. 971—991, jestingly praises this di- 

rection towards utility in Euripides. Euripides was the forerunner 

of the New Comedy ; the poets of this class admired him in pre- 

ference, and acknowledged him as their master. Indeed, their 

affinity in tone and spirit is so great, that moral maxims of Euri- 

pides have been ascribed to Menander, and vice versé. On the 

other hand, we find many consolations among the fragments οὗ 
Menander, which strike us as rising to the tone of Tragedy. 

The New Comedy is, therefore, a mixture of jest and earnest. 
The poet no longer jests with poetry and the world ; he no longer 
gives himself up to a jocose inspiration, but seeks for the ludicrous 
in actual objects; he paints in the character and condition that 
which is a subject for jesting ; in a word, the merry and the ri- 
diculous. But it is no longer to come on as the mere creature of 
his fancy, but to be probable, that is to say, appear real. Hence, 
under this restrictive law of representation, we must again examine 
the ideal standard of Comedy which I established above, and settle, 
in conformity with it, the different sorts and degrees of the comic. 
The highest seriousness of Tragedy is always founded on infinity, 
as I have shown, and the subject of Tragedy is properly the struggle 
between our finite outward existence and our infinite inward being. 
The more gentle seriousness of the New Comedy, on the contrary, 
remains within the circle of experience. Chance took the place of 
destiny ; for this is the idea that we obtain of it by experience, as 
being something that is not in our power. And in fact, among 
the fragments of Menander, we find numerous sentiments concern- 
ing chance, just as we do touching destiny among the tragedians. 
Nothing but moral freedom could be opposed to unlimited neces- 
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a faithful picture of the manners of the time ; it was to be decidedly 
local and national ; and even when we see comedies of other times 
and other nations brought on the stage, we seek for this and esteem it. 
By this resemblance to a portrait is not meant that the characters 
of Comedy were to be wholly individual. The most striking fea- 
tures of different individuals of a class were to be compounded till 
a certain completeness in it was attained, provided that they were 
clothed with sufficient peculiarity to have an individual appear- 
ance, and not to be mere examples of a partial conception. But 
inasmuch as the New Comedy in general paints the economy of 
social and domestic life, it is a portrait ; and when viewed in this 
prosaic light, it must vary according to time and place, while those 
comic springs which are its original foundation always remain the 
same. 

The ancients acknowledged the New Comedy.to be an exact 
copy of real life. The grammarian Aristophanes, thoroughly per- 
suaded of this, exclaimed, with a rather affected yet ingenious turn 
of expression, ‘‘ O life and Menander, which of you imitated the 
other?” We are informed by Horace that some had doubted 
whether Comedy was or was not poetry, because neither its sub- 
jects nor its language possessed the energetic loftiness of other 
branches of poetry, and its dialogue was distinguished from that 
of common conversation merely by the metre. But, it was ob- 
jected by others, Comedy sometimes raises its tone ; for example, 
when an angry father reproaches his son with his debaucheries. 
Horace, however, rejects this answer as insufficient. “ Would 
Pomponius,” he sarcastically asks, “ be scolded in a gentler tone 
if his father were alive?” To clear up these doubts we must 
direct our attention to those points in which the New Comedy 
soars above individual reality. In the first place, the story is 
feigned, and composed of parts which have an artificial relation to 
each other. Moreover, the subject is handled throughout accord- 
ing to the rules of theatrical representation: every thing is ex- 
cluded which is foreign to the subject, or which would interrupt 
the action, and those things which belong to it are made to follow 
in quicker succession; while a clearness is bestowed on every 
part, on the situations as well as the characters, which the floating 
and vague outlines of real life seldom possess. This is the poetic 
part of the form of the New Comedy ; its prosaic part consists of 
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styles of speaking. It is not so much the latter case as the con- 
venience of authors, and partly that of actors too, which has made 
prose comedies so common in modern times. I would particularly 
recommend the diligent cultivation of personified Comedy, and ° 
‘ even of Comedy in rhyme, to the Germans; for as we are still 
seeking for some comic vein peculiar to our nation without having 
been able exactly to find it, the whole representation would be 
invigorated by the greater compactness of its form, and many 
errors would be stifled in their birth. We have not yet attained 
a sufficient mastery in this line to allow ourselves an agreeable 
negligence. 

As we have considered the New Comedy in the light of a mixture 
of comic and tragic, of poetic and prosaic elements, it is immediately 
manifest that many species may find a place within the limits of 
this genus, according to the predominance of one or other of the 
ingredients. Does the poet, in jesting mood, sport with his own 
inventions, a farce is produced; does he limit himself to the 
ridiculous in situations and characters, it is a pure comedy ; when 
seriousness gains ground in the aim of the whole composition, 
and in the sympathy and moral judgment which are called into 
play, it becomes an instructive or a sentimental drama; and from 
this to domestic tragedy is but one step. Much ado has often 
been made about these last kinds, as being new and important 
inventions, and peculiar theories have been put forth touching 
them, and so on. This was Diderot’s case with his’ sentimental 
drama, which has since been so cried out against; what was new 
in it was merely what was erroneous ; its attempts at being natural, 
its pedantic ostentation of domestic relations, and its lavish use of 
emotions. Did we possess the collected comic literature of the 
Greeks, we should incontestably find in it its prototypes in every 
particular, except that the cheerful spirit of the Greeks never fell 
into a deadening uniformity, but arranged and mingled every 
thing with wise moderation. Among the few pieces that remain, 
have we not The Prisoners of Plautus, which may be called 4 
sentimental drama ; The Mother-tn-law of Terence, a real family 
picture ; while the Amphitryon aims at the bold caprice of the old 
comedy, and The Twin-Brothers is a wild piece of intrigue? Are 
not grave and instructing, passionate, and even touching passages 
to be found in the plays of Terence? Read the first scene of 
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us things strange, unexpected, and so extraordinary as to be al- 
most incredible, and even allows himself to set out with some 
gross improbability, such as the resemblance of two persons, or a 
disguise which is not perceived ; but afterwards all the occurrences 
must have the appearance of truth, and a satisfactory account must 
be given of all the circumstances, by means of which affairs take 
so extraordinary a turn. As the poet gives us only an easy play 
of wit with respect to what happens, we are proportionably strict 
with him with respect to the horv. 

In those which are rather comedies of character, the characters 
must be grouped with art, so as to throw light upon one another. 
This easily degenerates into a too systematic arrangement, when 
every character is confronted by the one contrary to it, and every 
thing obtains an unnatural appearance. Nor are those comedies 
much to be praised where all the other characters are inserted, 
merely to make one principal one pass through all sorts of trials ; 
and still less when this would-be character consists of nothing but 
an opinion or a habit (such as l’Optimiste, le Distratt), as if an 
mdividual could consist of a single quality, and was not to be 
defined on all sides. I have shown above what was the jocose 
ideal standard of human nature in the Old Comedy. Since, how- 
ever, the representation of the New Comedy was to resemble a 
fixed reality, it could not regularly allow of the intentional and 
arbitrary exaggeration of that style of writing. It, therefore, had 
to seek for other springs of comic merriment, which are nearer 
the confines of seriousness, and these are to be found in characters 
steadily kept up throughout. 

In the characters of Comedy there predominates either the 
comic effect which results from observation, or that which is pro- 
duced by conscious and confessed humour. The former produces 
the more refined species of entertainment, namely, what 18 called 
the higher comedy ; the latter the lower style, or farce. I will 
explain myself more clearly. 

There are ridiculous qualities, follies, and perversities, of which 
the possessor is not conscious, or if he remarks them at all, takes 
great care to conceal them, because they would injure him in the 
opinion of others. Persons of this kind do not therefore announce 
themselves to be what they are ; their secret escapes them uncon- 
sciously, or against their will ; and when the poet paints them, he 
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The Self-Tormentor. In our way of viewing the subject we hope 
to find a suitable place for every thing. We here see no separate 
species, but merely a gradual ascent in the tone of representation, 
which is passed through by transitions more or less perceptible. 
Nor can I allow, without limitation, the established division into 
pieces of intrigue, and pieces of character. A good comedy ought 
to be both at once, otherwise it must be deficient either in sub- 
stance or interest, though it is true that either of the two may 
preponderate. The development of comic characters requires 
situations which place them in strong contrast, and these arise 
from the crossing and jostling of views and accidents, as I before 
defined intrigue in the dramatic sense of the word. Every body 
knows what intriguing means in common life, namely, leading 
others, by means of cunning and dissimulation, to contribute, 
without their knowledge, and against their will, to the furtherance 
of our plans. In Comedy both meanings hold good, as the cun- 
ning of one is an untoward accident for the others. When the cha- 
racters are not marked more strongly than is necessary to give 
some foundation for the actions of the persons in each particular 
case ; when, moreover, incidents are accumulated to a degree that 
leaves but little room for the display of character ; when the com- 
plication of the plot is placed in so ticklish a situation, that it 
seems every moment as if the motley confusion of misunderstand- 
ings and embarrassments must be cleared up, yet the knot is ever 
and anon fastened again: a composition of this kind may he called 
a piece of intrigue. The French critics have made it fashionable 
to estimate this species far below what is called a piece of chs 
racter, perhaps beeause they look too eagerly in a play for some- 
thing that may be retained and carried home with one. It is 
true that a piece of intrigue in some measure ends in nothing; 
but why should it not be allowed sometimes to sport ingeniously, 
without any other aim? A great deal of wit and invention cer- 
tainly belong to a good comedy of this kind ; besides the enter> ς 
tainment which is afforded by the exercise of sagacity, curious’ ἡ 
Juggling tricks may have great charms for the fancy, as is show! Ῥ 
by many Spanish pieces. « 
It has been objected to the Comedy of intrigue, that it deviate? y, 
from the natural course of things, and is improbable. The forme®,,, 
may perhaps be conceded without the latter. The poet brings befor@,, 
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us things strange, unexpected, and so extraordinary as to be al- 
most incredible, and even allows himself to set out with some 
gross improbability, such as the resemblance of two persons, or a 
disguise which is not perceived ; but afterwards all the occurrences 
must have the appearance of truth, and a satisfactory account must 
be given of all the circumstances, by means of which affairs take 
so extraordinary a turn. As the poet gives us only an easy play 
of wit with respect to what happens, we are proportionably strict 
with him with respect to the horv. 

In those which are rather comedies of character, the characters 
must be grouped with art, so as to throw light upon one another. 
This easily degenerates into a too systematic arrangement, when 
every character is confronted by the one contrary to it, and every 
thing obtains an unnatural appearance. Nor are those comedies 
much to be praised where ali the other characters are inserted, 
merely to make one principal one pass through all sorts of trials ; 
and still less when this would-be character consists of nothing but 
an opinion or a habit (such as /’Optimiste, le Dtstrati), as if an 
individual could consist of a single quality, and was not to be 
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the more refined species of entertainment, namely, what is called 
the higher comedy ; the latter the lower style, or farce. I will 
explain myself more clearly. 

There are ridiculous qualities, follies, and perversities, of which 
the possessor is not conscious, or if he remarks them at all, takes 
great care to conceal them, because they would injure him in the 
inion of others. Persons of this kind do not therefore announce 
lves to be what they are ; their secret escapes them uncon- 
or against their will ; and when the poet paints them, he 
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The Self-Tormentor. In our way of viewing the subject we hope 
to find a suitable place for every thing. We here see no separate 
species, but merely a gradual ascent in the tone of representation, 
which is passed through by transitions more or less perceptible. 
Nor can I allow, without limitation, the established division into 
pieces of intrigue, and pieces of character. A good comedy ought 
to be both at once, otherwise it must be deficient either in sub- 
stance or interest, though it is true that either of the two may 
preponderate. The development of comic characters requires 
situations which place them in strong contrast, and these arise 
from the crossing and jostling of views and accidents, as I before 
defined intrigue in the dramatic sense of the word. Every body 
knows what intriguing means in common life, namely, leading 
others, by means of cunning and dissimulation, to contribute, 
without their knowledge, and against their will, to the furtherance 
of our plans. In Comedy both meanings hold good, as the cun- 
ning of one is an untoward accident for the others. When the cha- 
racters are not marked more strongly than is necessary to give 
some foundation for the actions of the persons in each particular 
case; when, moreover, incidents are accumulated to a degree that 
leaves. but little room for the display of character; when the com- 
plication of the plot is placed in so ticklish a situation, that it 
seems every moment as if the motley confusion of misunderstand- 
ings and embarrassments must be cleared up, yet the knot is ever 
and anon fastened again: a composition of this kind may be called 
a piece of intrigue. The French critics have made it fashionable 
to estimate this species far below what is called a piece of cha- 
racter, perhaps because they look too eagerly in a play for some- 
thing that may be retained and carried home with one. It is 
true that a piece of intrigue in some measure ends in nothing; 
but why should it not be allowed sometimes to sport ingeniously 
without any other aim? A great deal of wit and invention cer- 
tainly belong to a good comedy of this kind ; besides the enter- 
tainment which is afforded by the exercise of sagacity, curious 
juggling tricks may have great charms for the fancy, as is shown 
by many Spanish pieces. | 

It has been objected to the Comedy of intrigue, that it deviates 
from the natural course of things, and is improbable. The former 
may perhaps be conceded without the latter. The poet brings before 
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us things strange, unexpected, and so extraordinary as to be al- 
most incredible, and even allows himself to set out with some 
gross improbability, such as the resemblance of two persons, or a 
disguise which is not perceived ; but afterwards all the occurrences 
must have the appearance of truth, and a satisfactory account must 
be given of all the circumstances, by means of which affairs take 
so extraordinary a turn. As the poet gives us only an easy play 
of wit with respect to what happens, we are proportionably strict 
with him with respect to the hor. 

In those which are rather comedies of character, the characters 
must be grouped with art, so as to throw light upon one another. 
This easily degenerates into a too systematic arrangement, when 
every character is confronted by the one contrary to it, and every 
thing obtains an unnatural appearance. Nor are those comedies 
much to be praised where ali the other characters are inserted, 
merely to make one principal one pass through all sorts of trials ; 
and still less when this would-be character consists of nothing but 
an opinion or a habit (such as /’Optsmiste, le Destratt), as if an 
mdividual could consist of a single quality, and was not to be 
defined on all sides. I have shown above what was the jocose 
ideal standard of human nature in the Old Comedy. Since, how- 
ever, the representation of the New Comedy was to resemble a 
fixed reality, it could not regularly allow of the intentional and 
arbitrary exaggeration of that style of writing. It, therefore, had 
to seek for other springs of comic merriment, which are nearer 
the confines of seriousness, and these are to be found in characters 
steadily kept up throughout. 

In the characters of Comedy there predominates either the 
comic effect which results from observation, or that which is pro- 
duced by conscious and confessed humour. The former produces 
the more refined species of entertainment, namely, what is called 
the higher comedy ; the latter the lower style, or farce. I will 
explain myself more clearly. 

There are ridiculous qualities, follies, and perversities, of which 
the possessor is not conscious, or if he remarks them at all, takes 
great care to conceal them, because they would injure him in the 
opinion of others. Persons of this kind do not therefore announce 
themselves to be what they are ; their secret escapes them uncon- 
sciously, or against their will ; and when the poet paints them, he 
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calculated to excite indignation and contempt, and sometimes 
esteem and affection? He transfers every thing into the region 
of the understanding. He opposes men to one another merely as 
physical beings to measure their strength together, although mental 
strength is included, and indeed plays the. principal part. In 
this respect comedy makes the nearest approach to fable; as fable 
introduces beasts endowed with reason, so the former brings on 
men endowed with understanding, but slaves to their animal ap- 
petites ; by sensual appetites, I mean sensuality, or, to express it still 
more generally, self-love. As the persons of Tragedy are ennobled 
by heroism and self-devotion, so those of Comedy are finished ego-= 
tists. This must be understood with proper limits ; not as if Comedy 
did not paint the social propensities likewise, but it represents them 
as arising from a natural solicitude for our own happiness. As 
soon as the poet passes this point he quits the tone of Comedy. 
He does not excite our feelings to inquire whether the actors are 
noble or mean, innocent or corrupted, good or bad ; but whether 
they are stupid or sensible, clever or foolish, silly or reasonable. . 
Examples will place this subject in the clearest light. We have 
an involuntary and immediate reverence for truth, which belongs 
to the inmost emotions of morality. A lie, of which the motives 
are base, and which threatens to be destructive in its consequences, 
fills us with the highest indignation, and is a subject for Tragedy. 
Why then is it acknowledged that cunning and deceit are such 
excellent springs of comic action, provided that they are sub- 
servient to no wicked view, but merely to self-love, as when they 
are employed to get a man out of a scrape, or attain some aim, and 
no dangerous consequences are to be feared from them? The de- 
ceiver is already beyond the sphere of morality ; truth and false- 
hood are to him indifferent in themselves ; he considers them merely 
as means, and therefore we entertain ourselves merely with the 
sagacity which must be expended in serving a disposition of a 
nature so little exalted. It causes still greater merriment when 
the deceiver is caught in his own net ; for example, when he wishes 
to lie, and has a bad memory. On the other hand, a mistake, when 
it is not seriously dangerous, is a comic circumstance, and the more 
so, in proportion as this disease of the understanding arises from 
a preceding misuse of the powers of the mind, from vanity, folly, 
or perverseness. When, therefore, deceit and mistake play at 
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must lend us his own excellent gift of observation, that we may 
learn to know them properly. His art consists in allowing the 
character to peep through with hastily sketched features, which 
can be discovered only by secret observation, and yet placing the 
spectator in such a position that he cannot miss the remark, how- 
ever refined it may be. 

There are other moral failings which the possessor perceives in 
himeelf with a certain degree of satisfaction, and even lays it down 
as a principle, not to get rid of them, but to foster and cherish 
them. Of this kind are all those which, without any selfish arro- 
gance or hostile propensities arise merely from the preponderance 
of sensuality. To this a superior degree of understanding may 
very easily be joined, and when the person directs this against 
himself, and makes merry with himself, and, confessing his mis- 
deeds against others, endeavours at the same time to atone for 
them by the humorous dress he gives them, there arises the style 
of conscious humour. This style always presupposes a sort of in- 
ward duplication of the person ; and the superior half, which jest- 
ingly represents and ridicules the other, has, both in its tone and 
its employment, a near affinity to the comic poet himself. He 
sometimes entirely transports his own person into this representa- 
tive of it, by making him give an exaggerated picture of himself, 
and place himself above the other persons, by jocosely keeping up 
a sort of understanding with the spectators. From this arises the 
comedy of whim, which generally. has a great effect, however 
critics may wish to degrade it. In this the spirit of the Old Comedy 
is revived ; the privileged jester, whom almost every stage has had 
under different names, whose part is sometimes refined and witty, 
and sometimes coarse and clownish, has inherited the privileges 
and wild animation of the free and unrestrained old comedian; a 
sure proof that the Old Comedy which we have described as the 
original genus, was not merely peculiar to the Greeks, but that in 
substance it belongs to the nature of the thing. 

In order to keep the spectators in a sportive mood, a comic re- 
presentation must remove them as much as possible from a moral 
estimation of the persons, and all real sympathy in the occurrences, 
since in either of these cases seriousness is the inevitable comse- 
quence. How then does the poet avoid the emotions of moral 
feeling, though the actions represented are of a kind sometimes 
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calculated to excite indignation and contempt, and sometimes 
esteem and affection? He transfers every thing into the region 
of the understanding. He opposes men to one another merely as 
physical beings to measure their strength together, although mental 
strength is included, and indeed plays the principal part. In 
this respect comedy makes the nearest approach to fable; as fable 
introduces beasts endowed with reason, so the former brings on 
men endowed with understanding, but slaves to their animal ap- 
petites ; by sensual appetites, I mean sensuality, or, to express it still 
more generally, self-love. As the persons of Tragedy are ennobled 
by heroism and self-devotion, so those of Comedy are finished ego- 
tists. This must be understood with proper limits ; not as if Comedy 
did not paint the social propensities likewise, but it represents them 
as arising from a natural solicitude for our own happiness. As 
soon as the poet passes this point he quits the tone of Comedy. 
He does not excite our feelings to inquire whether the actors are 
noble or mean, innocent or corrupted, good or bad ; but whether 
they are stupid or sensible, clever or foolish, silly or reasonable. . 
Examples will place this subject in the clearest light. We have 
an involuntary and immediate reverence for truth, which belongs 
to the inmost emotions of morality. Α lie, of which the motives 
are base, and which threatens to be destructive in its consequences, 
fills us with the highest indignation, and is a subject for Tragedy. 
Why then is it acknowledged that cunning and deceit are such 
excellent springs of comic action, provided that they are sub- 
servient to no wicked view, but merely to self-love, as when they 
are employed to get a man out of a scrape, or attain some aim, and 
ne dangerous consequences are to be feared from them? The de- 
ceiver is already beyond the sphere of morality ; truth and false- 
hood are to him indifferent in themselves ; he considers them merely 
as means, and therefore we entertain ourselves merely with the 
sagacity which must be expended in serving a disposition of a 
nature so little exalted. It causes still greater merriment when 
the deceiver is caught in his own net ; for example, when he wishes 
to lie, and has a bad memory. On the other hand, a mistake, when 
it is not seriously dangerous, is a comic circumstance, and the more 
80, in proportion as this disease of the understanding arises from 
a preceding misuse of the powers of the mind, from vanity, folly, 
or perverseness. When, therefore, deceit and mistake play at 
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must lend us his own excellent gift of observation, that we may 
learn to know them properly. His art consists in allowing the 
character to peep through with hastily sketched features, which 
can be discovered only by secret observation, and yet placing the 
spectator in such a position that he cannot miss the remark, how- 
ever refined it may be. 

There are other moral failings which the possessor perceives in 
himeelf with a certain degree of satisfaction, and even lays it down 
as a principle, not to get rid of them, but to foster and cherish 
them. Of this kind are all those which, without any selfish arro- 
gance or hostile propensities arise merely from the preponderance 
of sensuality. To this a superior degree of understanding may 
very easily be joined, and when the person directs this against 
himself, and makes merry with himself, and, confessing his mis- 
deeds against others, endeavours at the same time to atone for 
them by the humorous dress he gives them, there arises the style 
of conscious humour. This style always presupposes a sort of in- 
ward duplication of the person ; and the superior half, which jest- 
ingly represents and ridicules the other, has, both in its tone and 
its employment, a near affinity to the comic poet himself. He 
sometimes entirely transports his own person into this representa- 
tive of it, by making him give an exaggerated picture of himself, 
and place himself above the other persons, by jocosely keeping up 
a sort of understanding with the spectators. From this arises the 
comedy of whim, which generally. has a great effect, however 
critics may wish to degrade it. In this the spirit of the Old Comedy 
is revived ; the privileged jester, whom almost every stage has had 
under different names, whose part is sometimes refined and witty, 
and sometimes coarse and clownish, has inherited the privileges 
and wild animation of the free and unrestrained old comedian ; a 
sure proof that the Old Comedy which we have described as the 
original genus, was not merely peculiar to the Greeks, but that in 
substance it belongs to the nature of the thing. 

In order to keep the spectators in a sportive mood, a comic re- 
presentation must remove them as much as possible from a moral 
estimation of the persons, and all real sympathy in the occurrences, 
since in either of these cases seriousness is the inevitable conse- 
quence. How then does the poet avoid the emotions of mogal 
feeling, though the actions represented are of a kind sometimes 
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calculated to excite indignation and contempt, and sometimes 
esteem and affection? He transfers every thing into the region 
of the understanding. He opposes men to one another merely as 
physical beings to measure their strength together, although mental 
strength is included, and indeed plays the. principal part. In 
_ this respect comedy makes the nearest approach to fable; as fable 
introduces beasts endowed with reason, so the former brings on 
men endowed with understanding, but slaves to their animal ap- 
petites ; by sensual appetites, I mean sensuality, or, to express it still 
more generally, self-love. As the persons of Tragedy are ennobled 
by heroism and self-devotion, so those of Comedy are finished ego= 
tists. This must be understood with proper limits ; not as if Comedy 
did not paint the social propensities likewise, but it represents them 
as arising from a natural solicitude for our own happiness. As 
soon as the poet passes this point he quits the tone of Comedy. 
He does not excite our feelings to inquire whether the actors are 
noble or mean, innocent or corrupted, good or bad ; but whether 
they are stupid or sensible, clever or foolish, silly or reasonable. . 
Examples will place this subject in the clearest light. We have 
an involuntary and immediate reverence for truth, which belongs 
to the inmost emotions of morality. <A lie, of which the motives 
are base, and which threatens to be destructive in its consequences, 
fills us with the highest indignation, and is a subject for Tragedy. 
Why then is it acknowledged that cunning and deceit are such 
excellent springs of comic action, provided that they are sub- 
servient to no wicked view, but merely to self-love, as when they 
are employed to get a man out of a scrape, or attain some aim, and 
no dangerous consequences are to be feared from them? The de- 
ceiver is already beyond the sphere of morality ; truth and false- 
hood are to him indifferent in themselves ; he considers them merely 
as means, and therefore we entertain ourselves merely with the 
sagacity which must be expended in serving a disposition of a 
nature so little exalted. It causes still greater merriment when 
the deceiver is caught in his own net ; for example, when he wishes 
to lie, and has a bad memory. On the other hand, a mistake, when 
it is not seriously dangerous, is a comic circumstance, and the more 
so, in proportion as this disease of the understanding arises from 
a preceding misuse of the powers of the mind, from vanity, folly, 
or perverseness. When, therefore, deceit and mistake play at 
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Cross purposes, and become extremely complicated, the situation 
is highly comic. For example, two men meet with the view of 
cheating one another, but each having been previously warned, 
does not trust the other, but only pretends to do so, and both go 
away deceived only with respect to the success of their deceit. Or 
thus ; one wishes to deceive the other, but unconsciously tells him 
the truth ; the other is mistrustful, and falls into a mistake, only 
because he is too much afraid of being cheated. In this manner 
a sort of comic grammar might be composed, and it might be 
shown how single springs of action may be intermingled till they 
reach the most artificial entanglement, with an effect continually 
increasing. Thus it might also be shown that the confusion of 
misunderstandings which constitutes a comedy of intrigue, is by no 
means so despicable a part of the comic art as the defenders of the 
prolix development of the comedy of character maintain it to be. 
Aristotle describes the ridiculous as being an imperfection, or an 
impropriety, which causes no material injury. This is just ; for 
as soon as we feel real compassion for the personages all our merry 
mood is over. A misfortune in Comedy must be nothing more 
than an embarrassment to be cleared up at the end, or at most a 
deserved humiliation. To this head belong certain corporal means 
of educating grown-up people, which our more refined, or, at least, 
more compassionate, age wishes to banish from the stage, though 
Moliere, Holberg, and other masters have made great use of them. 
Its comic effect consists in its making apparent the dependence of 
the mind on external circumstances: it is as it were the motives 
of action made palpable. These chastisements in Comedy are the 
antithesis of a violent death heroically borne in Tragedy. In the 
latter case the disposition remains unshaken amid all the terrors 
of annihilation ; the man perishes, but his principles remain ; in 
the former case his corporeal existence remains uninjured, but a 
sudden alteration in his disposition is manifested. 

Since, then, comic representation must in this manner place the © 
spectator in a perfectly different point of view from that of moral 
estimation, with what right can we still demand moral instruction 
of Comedy—with what reason expect it? If we closely examine 
the mora] sentences of the Grecian comic writers, we shall find 
that, on the whole, they are principles drawn from experience. 
But we do not learn to know our duties from experience ; it is 
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conscience that gives us an immediate conviction of them ; expe- 
rience can enlighten us only with respect to the useful and the 
pernicious. In fact, the instruction we derive from Comedy does 
not concern the worthiness of the end, but only the serviceableness 
of the means. It is, as I have before observed, the doctrine of 
prudence ; the morality of consequences, and not of motives. This 
last, the only genuine morality, is on the contrary essentially allied 
to the spirit of Tragedy. 

Hence many philosophers have not failed to reproach Comedy 
with want of morality, as Rousseau has done with great eloquence 
in his Letter on the Theatre. It is true that a view of the world, as 
it goes, is not edifying ; but in Comedy it is by no means set forth 
as a model of imitation, but as a warning. It gives the practical 
part of morality, which might be termed the science of life. He 
who does not know the world is in danger of making a perfectly 
erroneous application of moral principles in particular cases, and 
with the best intentions to do great mischief to himself and others. 
The object of Comedy is to sharpen our judgment in distinguish- 
ing situations and persons ; the real and the only possible morality 
that it teaches is prudence. 

So much for the investigation of those general ideas, which must 
serve as a clue to us in the examination of the merit of particular 
poets. I shall be able to embrace in a small compass what I have 
to say on the little that we possess of the New Comedy of the 
Greeks in fragments, and through the medium of Roman imitations. 

Greek literature was immensely rich in this department ; a cata- 
logue of the comic writers whose works (which were in general 
very numerous) are lost, together with the names of their plays, as 
far as we know them, would make no inconsiderable dictionary. 
Although the New Comedy developed itself and flourished only 
in the short interval from the end of the Peloponnesian war to the 
first successors of Alexander the Great, it is certain that the num- 
ber of pieces reached some thousands; but time has made such 
devastation among this profusion of ingenious works, that nothing 
remains to us in the original language but a number of separate 
fragments, frequently disfigured so as to be unintelligible, and in 
Latin twenty translations or adaptations of Greek originals by 
Plautus, and six by Terence. Emendatory and conjectural criti- 
cism might here be well applied in endeavouring to put together 
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ectly independent and original writers. This may be par. 
2d in the Romans: they had but little poetic spirit of their 
, and their poetic literature began, for the most part, first by 
slation, then by a freer kind of imitation, and lastly by appro- 
ting and altering that of the Greeks. They therefore allowed 
peculiar kind of adaptation to pass current for originality. 
8 we see, in the justificatory prologues of Terence, the idea of 
iarism so far lowered that he was accused of it only because 
as asserted that he had made use, for the second time, of some- 
g which had already been altered from the Greek by somebody 
As, then, we cannot by any means consider these writers as 
tive artists, and as they are important to us only in as far as 
ugh their medium we may learn the form of the New Greek 
wdy, I will insert what I have to remark on their character 
their difference, and then return to the writers of the New 
vedy. Poets and artists were held in the highest honour in 
26. from the earliest times ; among the Romans, on the con- 
ry: polite literature was originally cultivated by men of the 
mt class, by needy foreigners, nay even by slaves. Plautus 
Merence, who were contemporaries during part of their life, 
towards the end of the second Punic war, and in the interval 
fgen the second and the third ; the former was a poor day- 
mer, the latter a Carthaginian slave, and afterwards a freed- 
--- Their success, however, was very different. Plautus was 
μαΐ in the intervals of writing to let himself out like a beast of 
gm in a hand-mill ; Terence was an inmate of the house of the 
Scipio and his bosom friend Lelius, and they thought him 
ty. of so confidential an intercourse that he had the honour to 
ἂς laid to his charge that these noble Romans assisted him in 
fag his pieces, and even allowed their own labours to pass 
w his name. The habits of their life betray themselves in the 
pa both. The sprightly coarseness of Plautus, and his far- 
OL jests smack of his intercourse with the lower orders ; an air 
heel society may be traced in the style of Terence. The second 
between them is in the choice of the pieces which they 
Plautus prefers farcical plays of exaggerated and even 
| merriment ; Terence has a predilection for pieces of 
τ the characters are more finely drawn, and the tone is more 
leate, and approaches the class of serious and instructive and. 
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conscience that gives us an immediate conviction of them ; expe- 
rience can enlighten us only with respect to the useful and the 
pernicious. In fact, the instruction we derive from Comedy does 
not concern the worthiness of the end, but only the serviceableness 
of the means. It is, as I have before observed, the doctrine of 
prudence ; the morality of consequences, and not of motives. This 
last, the only genuine morality, is on the contrary essentially allied 
to the spirit of Tragedy. 

Hence many philosophers have not failed to reproach Comedy 
with want of morality, as Rousseau has done with great eloquence 
in his Letter on the Theatre. It is true that a view of the world, as 
it goes, is not edifying ; but in Comedy it is by no means set forth 
as a model of imitation, but as a warning. It gives the practical 
part of morality, which might be termed the science of life. He 
who does not know the world is in danger of making a perfectly 
erroneous application of moral principles in particular cases, and 
with the best intentions to do great mischief to himself and others. 
The object of Comedy is to sharpen our judgment in distinguish- 
ing situations and persons ; the real and the only possible morality 
that it teaches 18 prudence. 

So much for the investigation of those general ideas, which must 
serve as a clue to us in the examination of the merit of particular 
poets. I shall be able to embrace in a small compass what I have 
to say on the little that we possess of the New Comedy of the 
Greeks in fragments, and through the medium of Roman imitations. 

Greek literature was immensely rich in this department ; a cata- 
logue of the comic writers whose works (which were in general 
very numerous) are lost, together with the names of their plays, as 
far as we know them, would make no inconsiderable dictionary. 
Although the New Comedy developed itself and flourished only 
in the short interval from the end of the Peloponnesian war to the 
first successors of Alexander the Great, it is certain that the num- 
ber of pieces reached some thousands; but time has made such 
devastation among this profusion of ingenious works, that nothing 
remains to us in the original language but a number of separate 
fragments, frequently disfigured so as to be unintelligible, and in 
Latin twenty translations or adaptations of Greek originals by 
Plautus, and six by Terence. Emendatory and conjectural criti- 
cism might here be well applied in endeavouring to put together 
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sity ; as for chance, it was to be turned to account by cleverness. 
Hence, the whole system of morality in the New Comedy, as in 
fable, is nothing but a system of prudence. It was with this mean- 
ing that an ancient critic, with inimitable brevity, exhausted the 
subject, by saying, that Tragedy was the renunciation or abolition 
of real life, Comedy a regulation of it. 

The representation of the Old Comedy is a fantastic juggle, a 
merry dream, which, at the end, dissolves into nothing, meaning 
and all. The representation of the New Comedy, on the contrary, 
is in its form under the controul of seriousness. It rejects every 
thing that is contradictory, and every thing by which its own effect. 
‘would be destroyed. It aims at unity and connexion, and in com- 
mon with Tragedy has a formal development and unravelling of the 
plot. Like Tragedy, it connects occurrences by cause and effect, 
except that it receives the law of this connexion as shown by ex- 
perience, without referring it to an ideal standard. As Tragedy 
seeks to satisfy our feelings at the conclusion, so the New Comedy 
attempts to arrive at something which shall be at least an apparent 
resting-place for the understanding. It may be remarked by the 
way that this is by no means the easiest problem for the comic 
poet, as he must, at the conclusion, adroitly throw aside those con- 
tradictions which, by their perplexity, have amused us; when he 
really adjusts them, when fools become reasonable, and the evil- 
minded are reformed or punished, the comic impression is lost. 

Such were the comic and tragic ingredients of the New Comedy. 
. But a third may be added, which is in itself neither tragic nor 
comic, nor even poetic. I mean portrait-like fidelity. The ideal 
and caricature, both in sculpture and in dramatic poetry, pretend 
to no other sort of fidelity than that which belongs to their mean- 
ing ; they are not intended to appear as particular beings., Tra- 
gedy reigns in an ideal, the Old Comedy in a fantastic world. As 
the New Comedy limits the creative activity of fancy, it must offer 
the understanding a compensation for it, and this consists in the 
probability of the representation, which is to be judged of by it. 
I do not mean, by this, the calculation of the greater or less fre- 
quency of the events which happen in a play, but individual truth ; 
for if it were not permitted to introduce those which occur but 
rarely within the limits of every-day life, all the merriment of Co- 
medy would be rendered impossible. The New Comedy was to be 
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a faithful picture of the manners of the time ; it was to be decidedly 
local and national ; and even when we see comedies of other times 
and other nations brought on the stage, we seek for this and esteem it. 
By this resemblance to a portrait is not meant that the characters 
of Comedy were to be wholly individual. The most striking fea- 
tures of different individuals of a class were to be compounded till 
a certain completeness in it was attained, provided that they were 
clothed with sufficient peculiarity to have an individual appear- 
ance, and not to be mere examples of a partial conception. But 
inasmuch as the New Comedy in general paints the economy of 
social and domestic life, it is a portrait; and when viewed in this 
prosaic light, it must vary according to time and place, while those 
comic springs which are its original foundation always remain the 
same. 

The ancients acknowledged the New Comedy.to be an exact 
copy of real life. The grammarian Aristophanes, thoroughly per- 
suaded of this, exclaimed, with a rather affected yet ingenious turn 
of expression, “ O life and Menander, which of you imitated the 
other?”” We are informed by Horace that some had doubted 
whether Comedy was or was not poetry, because neither its sub- 
jects nor its language possessed the energetic loftiness of other 
branches of poetry, and its dialogue was distinguished from that 
of common conversation merely by the metre. But, it was ob- 
jected by others, Comedy sometimes raises its tone ; for example, 
when an angry father reproaches his son with his debaucheries. 
Horace, however, rejects this answer as insufficient. “ Would 
Pomponius,” he sarcastically asks, “ΚΞ be scolded in a gentler tone 
if his father were alive?” To clear up these doubts we must 
direct our attention to those points in which the New Comedy 
soars above individual reality. In the first place, the story is 
feigned, and composed of parts which have an artificial relation to 
each other. Moreover, the subject is handled throughout accord- 
ing to the rules of theatrical representation: every thing is ex- 
cluded which is foreign to the subject, or which would interrupt 
the action, and those things which belong to it are made to follow 
in quicker succession; while a clearness is bestowed on every 
part, on the situations as well as the characters, which the floating 
and vague outlines of real life seldom possess. This is the poetic 
part of the form of the New Comedy ; its prosaic part consists of 
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its materials, and the resemblance to something individual and 
external, which it aims at. 

We may here settle the question, which has been so often 
agitated, whether versification is essential to this branch of writing, 
and whether a comedy in prose is always defective in its nature. 
Many have determined it in the affirmative on the authority of the 
ancients, who had, indeed, no kind of writing intended for the 
theatre written in prose; but this may have been partly caused 
by accidental circumstances, such as the great extent of the stage, 
where verse and the more emphatic utterance which it requires 
contributed to distinct hearing. These critics forgot that the 
Mimes of Sophron, so much admired by Plato, were in prose. 
And what were these Mimes, if we may venture to form an idea 
of them from the information that some of the Idyls of Theocritus 
were imitations of them in hexameters? They were pictures of 
real life in dialogues, in which all appearance of poetry was avoided 
as much as possible. This consists of dramatic connexion, which 
has no place in them; they are detached scenes, in which every 
thing occurs in as casual and unprepared a manner as in the hours 
of a working day or a holiday. The deficiency in the excitement 
of dramatic interest is compensated for by imitation ; that is to 
say, by the most accurate.comprehension of individual peculiarities 
in manners and language, which are produced by nationality and 
all the shades οὗ provincialism, and by sex, age, rank, trade, &c. 

‘Even in a comedy in verse the language must, in the selection 
and syntax of words, differ but little from common conversation ; 
those liberties of poetic expression which are indispensable in the 
other species of poetry are here prohibited. The words must 
seem to fall into verse of themselves, without prejudice to the 
usual easy tone and even the negligence of ordinary talk. Its 
elevation is not to elevate the personages, as in Tragedy, where 
the metre, together with the unusual sublimity of the language, 

-immediately become a sort of mental buskin for them. In Comedy 
verse is to serve only for the greater easiness, pliability, and ele- 
gance of the dialogue. Whether it is most advantageous to write 
# comedy in verse or not, must consequently be decided from con- 
sidering whether it is most advantageous to the particular subject 
‘to impart to it those perfections in form, or to imitate every rhe- 
torical, grammatical, and even physical imperfection in different 
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styles of speaking. It is not so much the latter case as the con- 
venience of authors, and partly that of actors too, which has made 
prose comedies so common in modern times. I would particularly 


recommend the diligent cultivation of personified Comedy, and - 


‘ even of Comedy in rhyme, to the Germans; for as we are still 
seeking for some comic vein péculiar to our nation without having 
been able exactly to find it, the whole representation would be 
invigorated by the greater compactness of its form, and many 
errors would be stifled in their birth. We have not yet attained 
a sufficient mastery in this line to allow ourselves an agreeable 
negligence. 

As we have considered the New Comedy in the light of a mixture 
of comic and tragic, of poetic and prosaic elements, it is immediately 
manifest that many species may find a place within the limits of 
this genus, according to the predominance of one or other of the 
ingredients. Does the poet, in jesting mood, sport with his own 
inventions, a farce is produced ; does he limit himself to the 
ridiculous in situations and characters, it is a pure comedy ; when 
seriousness gains ground in the aim of the whole composition, 
and in the sympathy and moral judgment which are called into 
play, it becomes an instructive or a sentimental drama ; and from 
this to domestic tragedy is but one step. Much ado has often 
been made about these last kinds, as being new and important 
inventions, and peculiar theories have been put forth touching 
them, and so on. This was Diderot’s case with his sentimental 
drama, which has since been so cried out against; what was new 
in it was merely what was erroneous ; its attempts at being natural, 
its pedantic ostentation of domestic relations, and its lavish use of 
emotions. Did we possess the collected comic literature of thé 
Greeks, we should incontestably find in it its prototypes in every 
particular, except that the cheerful spirit of the Greeks never fell 
into a deadening uniformity, but arranged and mingled every 
thing with wise moderation. Among the few pieces that remain, 
have we not The Prisoners of Plautus, which may be called 4 
sentimental drama; The Mother-tn-law of Terence, a real family 
picture ; while the Amphitryon aims at the bold caprice of the old 
comedy, and The T'win- Brothers is a wild piece of intrigue? Are 
not grave and instructing, passionate, and even touching passages 
to be found in the plays of Terence? Read the first scene of 
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us things strange, unexpected, and so extraordinary as to be al- 
most incredible, and even allows himself to set out with some 
gross improbability, such as the resemblance of two persons, or a 
disguise which is not perceived ; but afterwards all the occurrences 
must have the appearance of truth, and a satisfactory account must 
be given of all the circumstances, by means of which affairs take 
so extraordinary a turn. As the poet gives us only an easy play 
of wit with respect to what happens, we are proportionably strict 
with him with respect to the hor. 

In those which are rather comedies of character, the characters 
must be grouped with art, so as to throw light upon one another. 
This easily degenerates into a too systematic arrangement, when 
every character is confronted by the one contrary to it, and every 
thing obtains an unnatural appearance. Nor are those comedies 
much to be praised where ali the other characters are inserted, 
merely to make one principal one pass through all sorts of trials ; 
and still less when this would-be character consists of nothing but 
an opinion or a habit (such as /’Optimiste, le Distratt), as if an 
individual could consist of a single quality, and was not to be 
defined on all sides. I have shown above what was the jocose 
_ ideal standard of human nature in the Old Comedy. Since, how- 
ever, the representation of the New Comedy was to resemble a 
fixed reality, it could not regularly allow of the intentional and 
arbitrary exaggeration of that style of writing. It, therefore, had 
to seek for other springs of comic merriment, which are nearer 
the confines of seriousness, and these are to be found in characters 
steadily kept up throughout. 

In the characters of Comedy there predominates either the 
comic effect which results from observation, or that which is pro- 
duced by conscious and confessed humour. The former produces 
the more refined species of entertainment, namely, what is called 
the higher comedy ; the latter the lower style, or farce. I will 
explain myself more clearly. 

There are ridiculous qualities, follies, and perversities, of which 
the possessor is not conscious, or if he remarks them at all, takes 
great care to conceal them, because they would injure him in the 
opinion of others. Persons of this kind do not therefore announce 
themselves to be what they are ; their secret escapes them uncon- 
sciously, or against their will ; and when the poet paints them, he 
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The Self-Tormentor. In our way of viewing the subject we hope 
to find a suitable place for every thing. We here see no separate 
species, but merely a gradual ascent in the tone of representation, 
which is passed through by transitions more or less perceptible. 
Nor can I allow, without limitation, the established division into 
pieces of intrigue, and pieces of character. A good comedy ought 
to be both at once, otherwise it must be deficient either in sub- 
stance or interest, though it is true that either of the two may 
preponderate. The development of comic characters requires 
situations which place them in strong contrast, and these arise 
from the crossing and jostling of views and accidents, as I before 
defined intrigue in the dramatic sense of the word. Every body 
knows what intriguing means in common life, namely, leading 
others, by means of cunning and dissimulation, to contribute, 
without their knowledge, and against their will, to the furtheranee ! 
of our plans. In Comedy both meanings hold good, as the cum ἢ 
ning of one is an untoward accident for the others. When the cha ἰΣ 
racters are not marked more strongly than is necessary to give % 
some foundation for the actions of the persons in each particular ¢, 
case ; when, moreover, incidents are accumulated to a degree that x, 
leaves but little room for the display of character ; when the com-:;, 
plication of the plot is placed in so ticklish a situation, that it, x 
seems every moment as if the motley confusion of misunderstand , 
ings and embarrassments must be cleared up, yet the knot is ever, 
and anon fastened again: a composition of this kind may be called, 
a piece of intrigue. The French critics have made it fashi ; 
to estimate this species far below what is called a piece of cha, ν 
racter, perhaps because they look too eagerly in a play for ‘a 
thing that may be retained and carried home with one. It: . 
true that a piece of intrigue in some measure ends in nothing, © | 
but why should it not be allowed sometimes to sport ingeniond δ 
without any other aim? A great deal of wit and invention δὲ Vy 
tainly belong to a good comedy of this kind; besides the ents, ’! 
tainment which is afforded by the exereise of sagacity, curie ὮΝ 
juggling tricks may have great charms for the fancy, as is sho" 
by many Spanish pieces. ἃς 
It has been objected to the Comedy of intrigue, that it devia 4, ° 
from the natural course of things, and is improbable. The fasx ων 
may perhaps be conceded without the latter. The poet brings bel i 
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calculated to excite indignation and contempt, and sometimes 
esteem and affection? He transfers every thing into the region 
of the understanding. He opposes men to one another merely as 
physical beings to measure their strength together, although mental 
strength is included, and indeed plays the. principal part. In 
this respect comedy makes the nearest approach to fable; as fable 
introduces beasts endowed with reason, so the former brings on 
men endowed with understanding, but slaves to their animal ap- 
petites ; by sensual appetites, I mean sensuality, or, to express it still 
more generally, self-love. As the persons of Tragedy are ennobled 
by heroism and self-devotion, so those of Comedy are finished ego» 
tists. This must be understood with proper limits ; not as if Comedy 
did not paint the social propensities likewise, but it represents them 
as arising from a natural solicitude for our own happiness. As 
soon as the poet passes this point he quits the tone of Comedy. 
He does not excite our feelings to inquire whether the actors are 
noble or mean, innocent or corrupted, good or bad ; but whether 
they are stupid or sensible, clever or foolish, silly or reasonable. __ . 
Examples will place this subject in the clearest light. We have 
an involuntary and immediate reverence for truth, which belongs 
to the inmost emotions of morality. A lie, of which the motives 
are base, and which threatens to be destructive in its consequences, 
fills us with the highest indignation, and is a subject for Tragedy. 
Why then is it acknowledged that cunning and deceit are such 
excellent springs of comic action, provided that they are sub- 
servient to no wicked view, but merely to self-love, as when they 
are employed to get a man out of a scrape, or attain some aim, and 
ne dangerous consequences are to be feared from them? The de- 
ceiver is already beyond the sphere of morality ; truth and false- 
hood are to him indifferent in themselves ; he considers them merely 
as means, and therefore we entertain ourselves merely with the 
sagacity which must be expended in serving a disposition of a 
nature so little exalted. It causes still greater merriment when 
the deceiver is caught in his own net ; for example, when he wishes 
to lie, and has a bad memory. On the other hand, a mistake, when 
it is not seriously dangerous, is a comic circumstance, and the more 
so, in proportion as this disease of the understanding arises from 
a preceding misuse of the powers of the mind, from vanity, folly, 
or perverseness. When, therefore, deceit and mistake play at 
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conscience that gives us an immediate conviction of them ; expe- 
rience can enlighten us only with respect to the useful and the 
pernicious. In fact, the instruction we derive from Comedy does 
not concern the worthiness of the end, but only the serviceableness 
of the means. It is, as I have before observed, the doctrine of 
prudence ; the morality of consequences, and not of motives. This 
last, the only genuine morality, is on the contrary essentially allied 
to the spirit of Tragedy. 

Hence many philosophers have not failed to reproach Comedy 
with want of morality, as Rousseau has done with great eloquence 
in his Letter on the Theatre. It is true that a view of the world, as 
it goes, is not edifying ; but in Comedy it is by no means set forth 
as a model of imitation, but as a warning. It gives the practical 
part of morality, which might be termed the science of life. He 
who does not know the world is in danger of making a perfectly 
erroneous application of moral principles in particular cases, and 
with the best intentions to do great mischief to himself and others. 
The object of Comedy is to sharpen our judgment in distinguish- 
ing situations and persons ; the real and the only possible morality 
that it teaches is prudence. 

So much for the investigation of those general ideas, which must 
serve as a clue to us in the examination of the merit of particular 
poets. I shall be able to embrace in a small compass what I have 
to say on the little that we possess of the New Comedy of the 
Greeks in fragments, and through the medium of Roman imitations. 

Greek literature was immensely rich in this department ; a cata- 
logue of the comic writers whose works (which were in general 
very numerous) are lost, together with the names of their plays, as 
far as we know them, would make no inconsiderable dictionary. 
Although the New Comedy developed itself and flourished only 
in the short interval from the end of the Peloponnesian war to the 
first successors of Alexander the Great, it is certain that the num- 
ber of pieces reached some thousands; but time has made such 
devastation among this profusion of ingenious works, that nothing 
remains to us in the original language but a number of separate 
fragments, frequently disfigured so as to be unintelligible, and in 
Latin twenty translations or adaptations of Greek originals by 
Plautus, and six by Terence. Emendatory and conjectural criti- 
cism might here be well applied in endeavouring to put together 
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all these vestiges, and carefully to profit by them in characterizing 
and estimating what is lost. I can easily give the principal point 
resulting from it. The fragments and moral axioms of the comic 
writers are distinguished for the greatest purity, elegance, and 
accuracy in the structure of the verse, and in the language, and 
they breathe that grace which belonged to the tone of Attic society. 
The Latin comic writers, on the contrary, are negligent in metre, 
and take so little pains about it, that almost all idea of verse is lost 
amid their numerous metrical licences. Their language also wants 
cultivation and polish, at least in Plautus. It is true that some 
learned Romans, and Varro among others, have lavished the highest 
panegyrics on the style of this poet ; but to be reasonable, we must 
distinguish philological satisfaction from poetical. Plautus and 
Terence were among the most ancient Roman writers, at a time 
when there was hardly any book-language, so that every thing was 
caught up fresh from actual life. The later Romans in the age of 
learning and cultivation found this native simplicity very charming, 
but it was rather a natural gift than to be ascribed to the art of 
the poets. Horace opposes this over-fondness, and maintains that 
Plautus and the other Latin comic poets had sketched their pieces 
hastily and negligently, in order to be paid for them as quickly 
as possible. It is certain therefore that the Greek poets suffered 
in particular parts by being imitated by the Latins. This must 
be referred to that careful elegance which we perceive in the frag- 
ments. But, moreover, Plautus and Terence have also altered 
‘much in the arrangement of the whole, and hardly improved it. 
‘The former sometimes omitted whole scenes and characters, the 
datter added to them, and melted down two pieces into one. Did 
they do this with artist-like views, and did they really wish to 
excel their Grecian predecessors in the perfect structure of their 
pieces? I doubt it. Plautus is always prolix, and he therefore 
compensated in another way for what he had added to the length 
of the original: on the other hand, the imitations of Terence 
were rather meagre from the want of a rich vein of invention, and 
he wished to fill up the gaps by extraneous supplies. Indeed he 
was reproached by his contemporaries with having garbled or 
spoilt many Greek pieces in order to make a few Latin ones out 
of them. 

' People commonly talk of Plautus and Terence as if they were 
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perfectly independent and original writers. This may be par- 
doned in the Romans: they had but little poetic spirit of their 
own, and their poetic literature began, for the most part, first by 
translation, then by a freer kind of imitation, and lastly by appro- 
priating and altering that of the Greeks. They therefore allowed 
any peculiar kind of adaptation to pass current for originality. 
Thus we see, in the justificatory prologues of Terence, the idea of 
plagiarism so far lowered that he was accused of it only because 
it was asserted that he had made use, for the second time, of some- 
thing which had already been altered from the Greek by somebody 
else. As, then, we cannot by any means consider these writers as 
creative artists, and as they are important to us only in as far as 
through their medium we may learn the form of the New Greek 
Comedy, I will insert what I have to remark on their character 
and their difference, and then return to the writers of the New 
Comedy. Poets and artists were held in the highest honour in 
Greece from the earliest times ; among the Romans, on the con- 
trary, polite literature was originally cultivated by men of the 
lowest class, by needy foreigners, nay even by slaves. Plautus 
and Terence, who were contemporaries during part of their life, 
lived towards the end of the second Punic war, and in the interval 
between the second and the third ; the former was a poor day- 
labourer, the latter.a Carthaginian slave, and afterwards a freed- 
man. Their success, however, was very different. Plautus was 
obliged in the intervals of writing to let himself out like a beast of 
burden in a hand-mill ; Terence was an inmate of the house of the 
elder Scipio and his bosom friend Lelius, and they thought him 
worthy of so confidential an intercourse that he had the honour to 
have it laid to his charge that these noble Romans assisted him in 
writing his pieces, and even allowed their own labours to pass 
under his name. The habits of their life betray themselves in the 
style of both. The sprightly coarseness of Plautus, and his far- 
famed jests smack of his intercourse with the lower orders ; an air 
of good society may be traced in the style of Terence. The second 
difference between them is in the choice of the pieces which they 
altered. Plautus prefers farcical plays of exaggerated and even 
offensive merriment ; Terence has a predilection for pieces of 
which the characters are more finely drawn, and the tone is more 
moderate, and approaches the class of serious and instructive and. 
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even pathetic dramas. Some of the pieces of Plautus are altered’ 
from Diphilus and Philemon, but we have reason to think he is 
much coarser than the originals ; we do not know whence he took 
the rest, unless the assertion of Horace that “ it is maintained that 
᾿ Plautus strove to imitate Epicharmus the Sicilian,” justifies us 
in supposing that he borrowed the Amphitryon, a piece which is 
of a perfectly different class from the rest, and which he himself 
calls a tragi-comedy, from that ancient Doric comedian, who, as 
we know, chiefly handled mythological subjects. Among the 
pieces of Terence, whose imitations, putting out of the question 
his alterations in the composition, are probably much more faithful 
in particulars, are to be found two of Apollodorus ; the rest are by 
Menander. Julius Cesar did Terence the honour to write some 
verses, in which he calls him a half-Menander, and praises the 
smoothness of his style, lamenting only that he was deficient in 
comic force. 

What we have said brings us back of itself to the Greek masters. 
Diphilus, Philemon, Apollodorus, and Menander, are some of the 
most celebrated names among them. The palm of grace and ele- 
gant refinement is unanimously adjudged to Menander, although 
Philemon frequently gained the prize from him, perhaps exactly 
because he took more pains to please the mob, or used other ex- 
traneous means of gaining favour. At any rate, Menander gave 
him to understand this, when, on meeting him one day, he said to 
him, “I ask you, Philemon, are you not ashamed of beating me ?” 

Menander flourished after the time of Alexander the Great, and 
was a contemporary of Demetrius Phalereus. Theophrastus in- 
structed him in philosophy ; but he inclined to the principles of 
Epicurus, and wrote an epigram in his praise, asserting “that he 
had saved his country from folly, as Themistocles had from slavery.” 
He loved the choicest sensual enjoyments. Pheedrus, in the frag- 
ment of a story, paints him to us as the spoilt child of luxury, even 
in his external appearance ; his amours with the courtesan Glycera 
are notorious. The Epicurean philosophy, which placed the 
greatest happiness of life in benevolent inclinations ; but, in other 
respects, neither spurred men on to heroic activity, nor excited 
any longing for it in the soul, necessarily made great progress after 
the destruction of the glorious liberty of the olden time; it was 
adapted in its nature to console the cheerful and mild disposition 
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of the Greeks for its loss. It is perhaps the best system for the 
comic poet who aims at merely moderate impressions, and does not 
intend to excite any strong indignation at human weaknesses; as 
the Stoic philosophy is for the tragedian. On the other hand, it 
is easy to conceive how the Greeks, exactly at the epoch of the 
loss of their liberty, should be passionately fond of the New Comedy, 
that species of writing, which led them from sympathizing with 
political occurrences, and those concerning mankind in general, 
to those of domestic and personal interest. 

The Greek theatre was originally designed for higher branches 
of the drama; and we will not conceal the inconveniences and dis- 
advantages in the representation of the New Comedy which were 
caused by its construction. The frame was too large, and the pic- 
ture could not fill it. The Greek stage was situated in the open 
air, and showed the interior of the houses but little or not at all*. 
Hence the scene of the New Comedy was obliged to be placed in 
the street. This is the cause of much absurdity ; people frequently 
come out of their houses to confide their secrets to one another out- 
side. It is true that by this means the poets saved all change of 
scene, as they supposed the families concerned in the action to be 
neighbours. It may be alleged, by way of justification, that the 
Greeks, like all southern nations, lived a great deal out of their 
own small private houses in the open air. The chief disadvantage 
of this arrangement of the stage was the narrow limits thereby im- 
posed on the female charaeters. As the New Comedy did not allow 
them to depart from national costume, they were obliged to exclude 
unmarried, and particularly young, women, on account of the re- 
tired manner in which the female sex lived in Greece. None ap- 
pear but aged matrons, female servants, or forward girls. Besides 
the loss of agreeable representations, this causes the absurdity, that 


* A single house must have been represented by the Encyciema, in which, with- 
out doubt, at the beginning of the Clouds, the spectator saw Strepsiades and his son 
sleeping in bed. Moreover, Julius Pollux mentions, among the apparatus of deco- 
rations for the New Comedy, a sort of tent, shed, or pent-house, with a door-way, 
originally a stable and out-houses, but afterwards used for many purposes. In the 
Sempstresses of Antiphanes it represented a work-shop. In this, therefore, or else 
in the Encyclema, those banquets were held, which in the comedies of the ancients 
go on before the eyes of the spectators. Perhaps it was not so unnatural to the an- 
cients, as inhabitants of the south, to feast with open doors, as it would be to us. 
No modern interpreter, as far as I know, has thrown sufficient light on the theatrical 
economy of the pieces of Plautus and Ference.—Schlegel’s note. 
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must lend us his own excellent gift of observation, that we may 
learn to know them properly. His art consists in allowing the 
character to peep through with hastily sketched features, which 
can be discovered only by secret observation, and yet placing the 
spectator in such a position that he cannot miss the remark, how- 
ever refined it may be. 

There are other moral failings which the possessor perceives in 
himeelf with a certain degree of satisfaction, and even lays it down 
as a principle, not to get rid of them, but to foster and cherish 
them. Of this kind are all those which, without any selfish arro- 
gance or hostile propensities arise merely from the preponderance 
of sensuality. To this a superior degree of understanding may 
very easily be joined, and when the person directs this against 
himself, and makes merry with himself, and, confessing his mis~ 
deeds against others, endeavours at the same time to atone for 
them by the humorous dress he gives them, there arises the style 
of conscious humour. This style always presupposes a sort of in- 
ward duplication of the person ; and the superior half, which jest- 
ingly represents and ridicules the other, has, both in its tone and 
its employment, a near affinity to the comic poet himself. He 
sometimes entirely transports his own person into this representa-~ 
tive of it, by making him give an exaggerated picture of himself, 
and place himself above the other persons, by jocosely keeping up 
a sort of understanding with the spectators. From this arises the 
comedy of whim, which generally has a great effect, however 
critics may wish to degrade it. In this the spirit of the Old Comedy 
is revived ; the privileged jester, whom almost every stage has had 
under different names, whose part is sometimes refined and witty, 
and sometimes coarse and clownish, has inherited the privileges 
and wild animation of the free and unrestrained old comedian ; a 
sure proof that the Old Comedy which we have described as the 
original genus, was not merely peculiar to the Greeks, but that in 
substance it belongs to the nature of the thing. 

In order to keep the spectators in a sportive mood, a comic re- 
᾿ presentation must remove them as much as possible from a moral 
estimation of the persons, and all real sympathy in the occurrences, 
ence in either of these cases seriousness is the inevitable canse- 
@aence. How then does the poet avoid the emotions of moral 
Smiling, though the actions represented are of a kind sometimes 
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calculated to excite indignation and contempt, and sometimes 
esteem and affection? He transfers every thing into the region 
of the understanding. He opposes men to one another merely as 
physical beings to measure their strength together, although mental 
strength is included, and indeed plays the. principal part. In 
this respect comedy makes the nearest approach to fable; as fable 
introduces beasts endowed with reason, so the former brings on 
men endowed with understanding, but slaves to their animal ap- 
petites ; by sensual appetites, I mean sensuality, or, to express it still 
more generally, self-love. As the persons of Tragedy are ennobled 
by heroism and self-devotion, so those of Comedy are finished egos 
tists. This must be understood with proper limits ; not as if Comedy 
did not paint the social propensities likewise, but it represents them 
as arising from a natural solicitude for our own happiness. As 
soon as the poet passes this point he quits the tone of Comedy. 
He does not excite our feelings to inquire whether the actors are 
noble or mean, innocent or corrupted, good or bad ; but whether 
they are stupid or sensible, clever or foolish, silly or reasonable. __ . 
Examples will place this subject in the clearest light. We have 
an involuntary and immediate reverence for truth, which belongs 
to the inmost emotions of morality. A lie, of which the motives 
are base, and which threatens to be destructive in its consequences, 
fills us with the highest indignation, and is a subject for Tragedy. 
Why then is it acknowledged that cunning and deceit are such 
excellent springs of comic action, provided that they are sub- 
servient to no wicked view, but merely to self-love, as when they 
are employed to get a man out of a scrape, or attain some aim, and 
no dangerous consequences are to be feared from them? The de- 
ceiver is already beyond the sphere of morality ; truth and false- 
hood are to him indifferent in themselves ; he considers them merely 
as means, and therefore we entertain ourselves merely with the 
sagacity which must be expended in serving a disposition of a 
nature so little exalted. It causes stil] greater merriment when 
the deceiver is caught in his own net ; for example, when he wishes 
to lie, and has a bad memory. On the other hand, a mistake, when 
it is not seriously dangerous, is a comic circumstance, and the more 
so, in proportion as this disease of the understanding arises from 
a preceding misuse of the powers of the mind, from vanity, folly, 
or perverseness. When, therefore, deceit and mistake play at 
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cross purposes, and become extremely complicated, the situation 
is highly comic. For example, two men meet with the view of 
cheating one another, but each having been previously warned, 
does not trust the other, but only pretends to do so, and both go 
away deceived only with respect to the success of their deceit. Or 
thus ; one wishes to deceive the other, but unconsciously tells him 
the truth ; the other is mistrustful, and falls into a mistake, only 
because he is too much afraid of being cheated. In this manner 
a sort of comic grammar might be composed, and it might be 
shown how single springs of action may be intermingled till they: 
reach the most artificial entanglement, with an effect continually 
increasing. Thus it might also be shown that the confusion of 
misunderstandings which constitutes a comedy of intrigue, is by no 
means so despicable a part of the comic art as the defenders of the 
prolix development of the comedy of character maintain it to be. 
Aristotle describes the ridiculous as being an imperfection, or an 
impropriety, which causes no material injury. This is just; for 
as soon as we feel real compassion for the personages all our merry 
mood is over. A misfortune in Comedy must be nothing more 
than an embarrassment to be cleared up at the end, or at most a 
deserved humiliation. To this head belong certain corporal means 
of educating grown-up people, which our more refined, or, at least, 
more compassionate, age wishes to banish from the stage, though 
Moliere, Holberg, and other masters have made great use of them. 
Its comic effect consists in its making apparent the dependence of 
the mind on external circumstances: it is as it were the motives 
of action made palpable. These chastisements in Comedy are the 
antithesis of a violent death heroically borne in Tragedy. In the 
latter case the disposition remains unshaken amid all the terrors 
of annihilation ; the man perishes, but his principles remain ; in 
the former case his corporeal existence remains uninjured, but a 
sudden alteration in his disposition is manifested. 

Since, then, comic representation must in this manner place the ᾽ 
spectator in a perfectly different point of view from that of moral 
estimation, with what right can we still demand moral instruction 
of Comedy—with what reason expect it? If we closely examine 
the mora] sentences of the Grecian comic writers, we shall find 
that, on the whole, they are principles drawn from experience- 
But we do not learn to know our duties from experience ; it is 
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conscience that gives us an immediate conviction of them ; expe- 
rience can enlighten us only with respect to the useful and the 
pernicious. In fact, the instruction we derive from Comedy does 
not concern the worthiness of the end, but only the serviceableness 
of the means. It is, as I have before observed, the doctrine of 
prudence ; the morality of consequences, and not of motives. This 
last, the only genuine morality, is on the contrary essentially allied 
to the spirit of Tragedy. 

Hence many philosophers have not failed to reproach Comedy 
with want of morality, as Rousseau has done with great eloquence 
in his Letter on the Theatre. It is true that a view of the world, as 
it goes, is not edifying ; but in Comedy it is by no means set forth 
as a model of imitation, but as a warning. It gives the practical 
part of morality, which might be termed the science of life. He 
who does not know the world is in danger of making a perfectly 
erroneous application of moral principles in particular cases, and 
with the best intentions to do great mischief to himself and others. 
The object of Comedy is to sharpen our judgment in distinguish- 
ing situations and persons ; the real and the only possible morality 
that it teaches is prudence. 

So much for the investigation of those general ideas, which must 
serve as a clue to us in the examination of the merit of particular 
poets. I shall be able to embrace in a small compass what I have 
to say on the little that we possess of the New Comedy of the 
Greeks in fragments, and through the medium of Roman imitations. 

Greek literature was immensely rich in this department ; a cata- 
logue of the comic writers whose works (which were in general 
very numerous) are lost, together with the names of their plays, as 
far as we know them, would make no inconsiderable dictionary. 
Although the New Comedy developed itself and flourished only 
in the short interval from the end of the Peloponnesian war to the 
first successors of Alexander the Great, it is certain that the num- 
ber of pieces reached some thousands; but time has made such 
devastation among this profusion of ingenious works, that nothing 
remains to us in the original language but a number of separate 
fragments, frequently disfigured so as to be unintelligible, and in 
Latin twenty translations or adaptations of Greek originals by 
Plautus, and six by Terence. Emendatory and conjectural criti- 
cism might here be well applied in endeavouring to put together 
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even pathetic dramas. Some of the pieces of Plautus are altered 
from Diphilus and Philemon, but we have reason to think he is 
much coarser than the originals ; we do not know whence he took 
the rest, unless the assertion of Horace that “ it is maintained that 
᾿ Plautus strove to imitate Epicharmus the Sicilian,” justifies us 
in supposing that he borrowed the Amphitryon, a piece which is 
of a perfectly different class from the rest, and which he himself 
calls a tragi-comedy, from that ancient Doric comedian, who, as 
we know, chiefly handled mythological subjects. Among the 
pieces of Terence, whose imitations, putting out of the question 
his alterations in the composition, are probably much more faithful 
in particulars, are to be found two of Apollodorus ; the rest are by 
Menander. Julius Cesar did Terence the honour to write some 
verses, in which he calls him a half-Menander, and praises the 
smoothness of his style, lamenting only that he was deficient in 
comic force. 

What we have said brings us back of itself to the Greek masters. 
Diphilus, Philemon, Apollodorus, and Menander, are some of the 
most celebrated names among them. The palm of grace and ele- 
gant refinement is unanimously adjudged to Menander, although 
Philemon frequently gained the prize from him, perhaps exactly 
because he took more pains to please the mob, or used other ex- 
traneous means of gaining favour. At any rate, Menander gave 
him to understand this, when, on meeting him one day, he said to 
him, “41 ask you, Philemon, are you not ashamed of beating me ?” 

Menander flourished after the time of Alexander the Great, and 
was a contemporary of Demetrius Phalereus. Theophrastus in- 
structed him in philosophy ; but he inclined to the principles of 
Epicurus, and wrote an epigram in his praise, asserting “that he 
had saved his country from folly, as Themistocles had from slavery.” 
He loved the choicest sensual enjoyments. Pheedrus, in the frag- 
ment of a story, paints him to us as the spoilt child of luxury, even 
in his external appearance ; his amours with the courtesan Glycera 
are notorious. The Epicurean philosophy, which placed the 
greatest happiness of life in benevolent inclinations ; but, in other 
respects, neither spurred men on to heroic activity, nor excited 
any longing for it in the soul, necessarily made great progress after 
the destruction of the glorious liberty of the olden time; it was 
adapted in its nature to console the cheerful and mild disposition 
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of the Greeks for its loss. It is perhaps the best system for the 
comic poet who aims at merely moderate impressions, and does not 
intend to excite any strong indignation at human weaknesses; as 
the Stoic philosophy is for the tragedian. On the other hand, it 
is easy to conceive how the Greeks, exactly at the epoch of the 
loss of their liberty, should be passionately fond of the New Comedy, 
that species of writing, which led them from sympathizing with 
political occurrences, and those concerning mankind in general, 
to those of domestic and personal interest. 

The Greek theatre was originally designed for higher branches 
of the drama; and we will not conceal the inconveniences and dis- 
advantages in the representation of the New Comedy which were 
caused by its construction. The frame was too large, and the pic- 
ture could not fill it. The Greek stage was situated in the open 
air, and showed the interior of the houses but little or not at all*. 
Hence the scene of the New Comedy was obliged to be placed in 
the street. This is the cause of much absurdity ; people frequently 
come out of their houses to confide their secrets to one another out- 
side. It is true that by this means the poets saved all change of 
scene, as they supposed the families concerned in the action to be 
neighbours. It may be alleged, by way of justification, that the 
Greeks, like all southern nations, lived a great deal out of their 
own small private houses in the open air. The chief disadvantage 
of this arrangement of the stage was the narrow limits thereby im- 
posed on the female charaeters. As the New Comedy did not allow 
them to depart from national costume, they were obliged to exclude 
unmarried, and particularly young, women, on account of the re- 
tired manner in which the female sex lived in Greece. None ap- 
pear but aged matrons, female servants, or forward girls. Besides 
the loss of agreeable representations, this causes the absurdity, that 


* A single house must have been represented by the Encyclema, in which, with- 
out doubt, at the beginning of the Clouds, the spectator saw Strepsiades and his son 
sleeping in bed. Moreover, Julius Pollux mentions, among the apparatus of deco- 
rations for the New Comedy, a sort of tent, shed, or pent-house, with a door-way, 
originally a stable and out-houses, but afterwards used for many purposes. In the 
Sempstresses of Antiphanes it represented a work-shop. In this, therefore, or else 
in the Encyclema, those banquets were held, which in the comedies of the ancients 
go on before the eyes of the spectators. Perhaps it was not 80 unnatural to the an- 
cients, as inhabitants of the south, to feast with open doors, as it would be to us. 
No modern interpreter, as far as I know, has thrown sufficient light on the theatrical 
economy of the pieces of Plautus and ‘Ference.—Schlegel’s note. 
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the whole piece frequently turns on a marriage, or the violent love 
of a person whom we never see at all. 

Athens, where the fictitious as well as the real scene generally 
lay, was the centre of a small district, and not to be compared to 
our capitals in size or population. Republican equality permitted 
no decisive disparity of ranks ; there was no nobility, properly 
speaking ; all were citizens alike, poor and rich, and had, for the 
᾿ most part, no other trade than that of managing their own property. 
Hence, nearly all the contrast arising from diversity of fashion and 
cultivation is lost in the new Attic comedy ; it keeps to the middle 
rank, and has something citizen-like, and, if I may be allowed so 
to say, country-townish, about it, which is unpalatable to those 
who desire in a comedy the manners of ἃ court, and the high state 
of refinement or corruption which is to be met with in monarchical 
capitals. 

As to what concerns the intercourse of the two sexes, the Greeks 
were neither acquainted with the gallantry of modern Europe, nor 
with love animated by being united to esteem. Every thing was 
reduced to sensual passion or marriage. The latter, from the man- 
ners and government of the Greeks, was more a duty and an affair 
of convenience than of inclination. The laws were strict in one 
point alone, namely, in acknowledging the legitimacy of those 
children only whose mother was an Athenian citizen. Citizenship 
was a great privilege, and the more valuable in proportion to the 
smallness of the number of citizens, whom they did not wish 
to increase beyond a certain point. Hence a marriage with a fo- 
reign woman was invalid. Little entertainment could be afforded 
by an intercourse with a wife, whom her husband had in many 
cases not seen before marriage, and who passed all her life at home ; 
hence it was sought among women who made no pretensions to 
reputation, and were foreigners without property, freed-women, 
and the like. The indulgence of Greek morality allowed almost 
every thing with respect to these, especially to young unmarried 
men. On this account, the ancient comedians bring un the stage 
this kind of life with less disguise than seems decorous to us. Their 
comedies end, like all other comedies in the world, with marriage, 
(it would seem as if seriousness were introduced into life by this 
catastrophe,) but the marriage is frequently merely the means of 
reconciliation with a father, after the irregularities of a forbidden 
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amour. But sometimes, also, the amour is changed into a law- 
ful connexion by means of a recognition, by which the female, who 
‘was supposed to be a foreigner or a slave, is acknowledged to be 
an Athenian citizen by birth. It deserves to be remarked, that 
the first germ of the New Comedy sprang up in the fertile mind of | 
the same poet who brought the Old Comedy to perfection. The 
Cocalus of Aristophanes, which was the last piece he wrote, repre- 
sented a seduction, a recognition, and every thing that Menander 
afterwards imitated. 

After this sketch, the circle of characters may be easily run 
through: they can almost be counted, so few are they, and recur 
again and again. The fathers are, the strict and parsimonious one, 
or the mild and gentle one, who is frequently ruled by his wife, 
and then makes a common cause with his son; the affectionate and 
sensible mother, or the sulky one, who is fond of power, and al- 
ways asking for the restoration of her dowry; the young man, 
thoughtless and lavish, but at the same time open and amiable, 
and capable of constancy in a passion which was at first merely 
sensual; the forward girl, either already quite corrupted, vain, 
sly, and selfish, or still good-natured, and capable of nobler feel- 
ings; the simple and rough, or the cunning slave, who assists his 
young master in deceiving the old one, and procuring, by every 
artifice, money wherewith to satisfy his passions ; (to complete this 
character, it is requisite to observe that he plays a principal part ;} 
the flatterer or ready parasite, who is willing to do or say any thing 
on earth for the prospect of a good meal; the sycophant, whose 
business it was to entangle decent people in all sorts of pettifog- 
ging lawsuits, and who hired himself out for that purpose; the 
boasting soldier, returned from foreign service, who is generally 
cowardly and silly, but passes current from the fame of the deeds 
he has performed abroad; lastly, a female servant, or pretended 
mother, who preaches a bad sort of morality to the girl com- 
mitted to her charge ; and the slave-dealer, who speculates on the 
licentious passions of young people, and has no view but his own 
interest. The coarseness and disagreeableness of the last two cha- 
racters makes them appear to us an actual blemish in the New 
Comedy ; but from its nature they could not be dispensed with. 

The cunning servant is generally also the jester, who, with 
pleasurable exaggeration, confesses his own sensuality and uncon- 
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scientious principles, plays his pranks with the other personages, 
and, moreover, addresses himself to the pit. Hence have arisen 
the valets of modern Comedy ; but I doubt whether they have been 
transferred to it with propriety and fidelity, considering the state 
of manners amongst us. The Greek servant was a slave, subject 
for life to the caprice of his master, and frequently exposed to the 
harshest treatment. We pardon a man for making the most of 
craft, who has been robbed by the constitution of society of all his 
original rights. He is in a state of war against his oppressors, and 
. cunning is his natural weapon. A modern servant, who has freely 
chosen: his condition and his master, is a finished scamp when he 
assists the son in deceiving his father. As to the confession of 
sensuality, by which, on the other hand, servants and other per- 
sons of low rank are stamped as comic characters, this spring of 
action may be continued to be used without hesitation ; for but 
little is required of him to whom life grants but few privileges, 
and he may boldly confess low sentiments without offending our 
moral feelings. The better the condition of servants is in real life 
the less they are suited for Comedy ; and it is, perhaps, to the 
honour of our indulgent age, that we have lived to see, in dramatic 
family pictures, servants who are truly honest men, and who call 
forth tears rather than laughter. 

The repetition of the same characters was confessed by the Greek 
comedians, by the frequent use of the same names, and names partly 
significant. In this they did better than many modern comic writers, 
who, for the sake of novelty in their characters, torment themselves 
with striving after perfect individuality, by which, in general, no- 
thing is attained, except turning our attention away from the prin- 
cipal subject, and distracting it by secondary touches; yet they 
still fall back unperceivedly into the old well known characters. 
It is better to sketch characters with a certain breadth, and leave 
room for the actor to make it more distinct and personal, accord- 
ing as the composition may require. With this view the use of 
masks may be pardoned, which had remained, as well as the con- 
struction of the theatre in other respects, such as the pieces being 
acted in the open air, though intended for other kinds of plays, 
and might easily appear to cause greater inconvenience in the New 
Comedy, than in the Old, or in Tragedy. It certainly agreed but 
ill with the spirit of this species of drama, that while the repre- 
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sentation made such near approaches to reality, the masks deviated 
from it much more than in the Old Comedy, that is to say, were 
made with features more in the style of caricature. Strange as 
this is, it is attested too expressly and formally for us to call it in 
question®. As it was forbidden to introduce portraits of real per- 
sons on the stage, after the loss of liberty, they always endeavoured 
to hit upon some resemblance, particularly to one of the Mace- 
donian rulers, and secured themselves by this evasion. Yet this 
exaggeration was hardly without meaning. Thus we find it as- 
serted that an irregular profile, with one eyebrow raised and one 
lowered, expressed the disposition of an unprofitable and quarrel- 
some busybodyt, as we may in fact remark, that those who fre- 
quently look at any thing with anxious accuracy accustom them- 
selves to that kind of distortion. 

In the inevitable recurrence of characters in the New Comedy 
masks have this advantage, among others, that they immediately 
inform the spectator what he has to expect. I once was present 
at a representation of the Brothers of Terence, entirely according 
to ancient costume, in Weimar, which, under Goethe’s direction, 
afforded me a real Attic evening. In this they used partial masks 
skilfully fastened on to the real face ᾧ ; and, notwithstandimg tlie 
smallness of the theatre, I did not find that they injured the -vi- 
vacity of the representation. The mask was particularly favour- 
able to the jests of the cunning slave ; his queer physiognomy, as 
well as his dress, immediately stamped him as belonging to a se- 
parate race of men, as the slaves really were toa certain degree. by 
origin, and hence he might speak and behave differently from the 
rest. 

Thus the invention of the Greek comedians knew how to draw 
forth an inexhaustible multiplicity of variations, from the limited 


* See Platonius, Aristoph. cur. Kuster. p. xi—Schlegel’s note. 

+ See Julius Pollux in his section on the masks of comedy, and compare Plato. 
nius in the place quoted, and Quintilian, L. xi.c.3. The reader should recollect 
the extraordinary discovery touching the masks of tragedy, which Voltaire imagined 
that he had made, and which I mentioned in the third lecture.—Schilegel’s note. 

+ This was by no means unknown to the ancients, as is proved by many comic 
masks, which instead of a mouth have a much larger circular opening, through which 
therefore, the play of the mouth and the adjacent features might be seen, and by 
their varied distortions, together with the unchangeable ones of the other features, | 
must have produced a most laughable effect.—Schieget’s note. 
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scientious principles, plays his pranks with the other personages, 
and, moreover, addresses himself to the pit. Hence have arisen 
the valets of modern Comedy ; but I doubt whether they have been 
transferred to it with propriety and fidelity, considering the state 
of manners amongst us. The Greek servant was a slave, subject 
for life to the caprice of his master, and frequently exposed to the 
harshest treatment. We pardon a man for making the most of 
craft, who has been robbed by the constitution of society of all his 
original rights. He is in a state of war against his oppressors, and 
cunning is his natural weapon. A modern servant, who has freely 
chosen his condition and his master, is a finished scamp when he 
assists the son in deceiving his father. As to the confession of 
sensuality, by which, on the other hand, servants and other per- 
sons of low rank are stamped as comic characters, this spring of 
action may be continued to be used without hesitation ; for but 
little is required of him to whom life grants but few privileges, 
and he may boldly confess low sentiments without offending our 
moral feelings. The better the condition of servants is in real life 
the less they are suited for Comedy ; and it is, perhaps, to the 
honour of our indulgent age, that we have lived to see, in dramatic 
family pictures, servants who are truly honest men, and who call 
forth tears rather than laughter. 

The repetition of the same characters was confessed by the Greek 
comedians, by the frequent use of the same names, and names partly 
significant. In this they did better than many modern comic writers, 
who, for the sake of novelty in their characters, torment themselves 
with striving after perfect individuality, by which, in general, no- 
thing is attained, except turning our attention away from the prin- 
cipal subject, and distracting it by secondary touches; yet they 
still fall back unperceivedly into the old well known characters. 
It is better to sketch characters with a certain breadth, and leave 
room for the actor to make it more distinct and personal, accord- 
ing as the composition may require. With this view the use of 
masks may be pardoned, which had remained, as well as the con- 
struction of the theatre in other respects, such as the pieces being 
acted in the open air, though intended for other kinds of plays, 
and might easily appear to cause greater inconvenience in the New 

- Comedy, than in the Old, or in Tragedy. It certainly agreed but 
‘ill with the spirit of this species of drama, that while the repre- 
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sentation made such near approaches to reality, the masks deviated 
from it much more than in the Old Comedy, that is to say, were 
made with features more in the style of caricature. Strange as 
this is, it is attested too expressly and formally for us to call it in 
question*. As it was forbidden to introduce portraits of real per- 
sons on the stage, after the loss of liberty, they always endeavoured 
to hit upon some resemblance, particularly to one of the Mace- 
donian rulers, and secured themselves by this evasion. Yet this 
exaggeration was hardly without meaning. Thus we find it as- 
serted that an irregular profile, with one eyebrow raised and one 
lowered, expressed the disposition of an unprofitable and quarrel- 
some busybodyt, as we may in fact remark, that those who fre- 
quently look at any.thing with anxious accuracy accustom them- 
selves to that kind of distortion. 

In the inevitable recurrence of characters ἢ in the New Comedy 
masks have this advantage, among others, that they immediately 
inform the spectator what he has to expect. I once was present 
at a representation of the Brothers of Terence, entirely according 
to ancient costume, in Weimar, which, under Goethe's direction, 
afforded me a real Attic evening. In this they used partial masks 
skilfully fastened on to the real face ¢ ; and, notwithstanding tlie 
smallness of the theatre, I did not find that they injured the -vi- 
vacity of the representation. The mask was particularly favour- 
able to the jests of the cunning slave; his queer physiognomy, as 
well as his dress, immediately stamped him as belonging to a se- 
parate race of men, as the slaves really were toa certain degree. by 
origin, and hence he might speak and behave differently from the 
rest. . 

Thus the invention of the Greek comedians knew how to draw 
forth an inexhaustible multiplicity of variations, from the limited 


* See Platonius, Aristoph. cur. Kuster. p. xi.—Schlegel’s note. 

+ See Julius Pollux in his section on the masks of comedy, and compare Plato-. 
nius in the place quoted, and Quintilian, L. xi.c.3. The reader should recollect 
the extraordinary discovery touching the masks of tragedy, which Voltaire imagined 
that he had made, and which I mentioned in the third lecture—Schlegel’s note. 

+ This was by no means unknown to the ancients, as is proved by many comic 
masks, which instead of a mouth have a much larger circular opening, through which 
therefore, the play of the mouth and the adjacent features might be seen, and by 
their varied distortions, together with the unchangeable ones of the other features, — 
must have produced a most laughable effect. —Schleget’s note. 
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circle of the domestic life of a citizen and the simple data of these 
fixed characters ; and, what is very praiseworthy, they remained 
faithful to national costume, even in the circumstance on which 
they founded the artificial entanglement and unravelling of their 
plots. 

The circumstances which they made use of were nearly aa fol- 
lows: Greece consisted of a number of small separate states, which 
were situated on the sea-shore and the islands around. Naviga- 
tion was much exercised ; piracy was not rare ; and, for the sake 
of the slave trade, it attacked human beings as well as property. 
Thus free-born children might be kidnapped, or they might also 
be exposed, according to the right possessed by parents, and, 
having unexpectedly survived, be found again. All this is a pre- 
paration for the recognition between parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, and so on, which takes place in the New Comedy ; a 
method of unravelling the plot which the comedians borrowed from 
the tragedians, The entanglement of the plot is carried on at the 
present moment, while the extraordinary and improbable occur- 
rence on which it is founded is thrown back into the distance of 
time and place, and thus a comedy immediately copied from real 
life frequently has, in some measure, a wonderful and romantic 
back.ground. 

The Greek comedians were acquainted with the whole extent of 
Comedy, and laboured with equal diligence in all its varieties, such 
as poetry, pieces of intrigue, and pieces of exaggerated or of finely. 
drawn character. Besides this they had a very charming species, 
of which no example remains. We see, from the titles of their 
pieces and other proofs, that they sometimes introduced historical 
personages, such as the poetess Sappho ; that they treated of the 
leve of Alcseus and Anacreon for her, and her passion for Phaon ; 
perhaps the story of her leap from the Leucadian rock owes its 
origin merely to the invention of the comic writers. According 
to circumstances, such plays must more or less nearly have ap- 
proached the romantic drama, and the mixture of all the beauty of 
passion with the quiet grace of the ordinary representation of the 
New Comedy, must undoubtedly have been very attractive. I think 
that, in what I have said, I have given a true picture of the New 
Comedy of the Greeks ; nor have I disguised its defects and its 
limits. The Tragedy of the ancients and the Old Comedy remain 
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inimitable and unapproachable, unique in the whole extent of the 
history of art. In the New Comedy, on the contrary, we ought, by 
all means, to endeavour to measure ourselves with the Greeks, nay, 
even to excel them. As soon as we descend from the Olympus of 
pure poetry te the surface of the earth, that is to say, as soon as 
we mix the prose of fixed reality with the ideal creations of fancy, 
the success of our productions is no longer decided by genius and 
a feeling of the beauties of art alone, but by more or less favour- 
able circumstances. The gods of Grecian sculpture remain to all 
time as perfect models. The sublime undertaking of casting such 
a splendour on the human form has been once achieved by fancy ; 
even if equally inspired she could at most merely repeat it. But 
in personal and individual figures the modern statuary is the rival 
of the ancient ; this is not merely a creation of art; observation 
must step in here, and with all the knowledge, soundness, and ele- 
gance, which the artist may display in the execution, he is bound 
to imitate what he has before him. 

The physiognomy of the New Comedy of the Greeks seems to 
me to be expressed almost visibly and personally in the excellent 
statues representing: two of the most celebrated comic writers, 
Menander and Posidippus, which are to be found in the Vatican. 
They are sitting in arm-chairs, dressed with the utmost simplicity, 
and with a scroll in their hands; with the easy freedom of a man 
conscious of his mastery; advanced in life, as being the period 
best adapted for that serene and impartial observation which is 
necessary to Comedy, but free from all marks of weakness, stout 
and active. We see in their bodies that soundness to the very core, 
which is the mark of an equally healthy constitution in mind and 
disposition ; no lofty inspiration, but at the same time nothing of 
buffoonery or extravagance in their carriage ; there rather dwells 
on their forehead, wrinkled not by cares but by the exercise of 
reflection, a philosophic seriousness ; but in the sly glance of their 
eye, and the mouth pregnant with smiles, there is a gentle spirit 
of irony which cannot be mistaken. 


x2 


EXCERPTA CRITICA. 


EXCERPTA CRITICA. 


DIALECTUS ATTICA. 


(* Excerpta ex Mattaire de Dialectis, Ed. Sturxii.) 


ORTHOEPEIA. 
Consonz. 


B 
pro y; ut βληχωνίας Aristoph. Pac. 711. 
B medio excidit in voce βόλιτον Aristoph. Eq. 755. Acharn. 


1025. pro βόλξιτον. 
A. 


ὃ et § se alternant in verbo révdw. Τένθω Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 


1120. 
| Ζ. 


@ aufertur ; πρίω Aristoph. Ran. 958. pro mpigw. 


K 
pro y; xvagevw Aristoph. Plut. 166. 
Pro 1; peyxw Aristoph. Nub. 5 et 11. Aéschyl. Eum. v. 53. 
pro ῥέγχω. ΄ 
x demitur voci σάκκος, τὸν σάκον Aristoph. Acharn. 822. σαάκους 
Id. Lysistr. 1213. 


4 


ον A 
pro y; πλεύμων Aristoph. Pac. 1069. Asch. Choeph. ν. 637. pro 


πνεύμων. 
Ρ 


pro a; κρίξανος Aristoph. Acharn. 86, pro xailavos κριβανίτης Id. 87. 


* On the orthographical and dialectic peculiarities of the Greek Tragedians the 
student would do well to consult a little tractate by Schneider, printed in the Miscel- 
lanea Dramatica. Grant, Cambridge. 
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P injicitur voci φλαῦρος Aristoph. Lysistr. 1040. Sophoc. Céd. 
C. v. 408. pro φαῦλος Aristoph. Eccles. 613. 622. etc. 


T 


pro 3; κολοκύντη Aristoph. Nub. 326. pro κολοκύνθα. 
Pro ¢ ; τευτλοισι Aristoph. Pac. 1014. pro σεῦτλον. ἀγατετυρβακὼς 
Aristoph. Eq. 311. pro σύρξη a σύρειν. 


rr proce; yAwrra Aristoph. Av. 1702. Θετταλία Id. Plut. 52]. 
μέλιττα Id. Vesp. 507. | 


pro S$; φλᾷν Aristoph. Plut. 694. 718. 784. Pac. 1304. Nub. 
1379. 


Pro 7; σφονδύλος Eurip. Phoeniss. v. 1422. 


g per apheresin demitur verbo φημί" ut 7) Aristoph. Nub. 1143. 
xy Id. Eq. 631. 4 Id. Vesp. 791. 


᾿ Vocaves. 


᾿ Η 
pro a; αἴθρη Aristoph. Av. 779. 


I 


tollitur ; Ada Aristoph. Ran. 1019. pro ἐλαία. Πειραεὺς Aristoph. 
Pac. 144. 164. pro Πειραιεὺς. verbum πομέω sine s frequenter usur- 
pat Aristophanes ; rod, ποξις Ran. 530. wee: Eq. 213. ποοῦσι Thesm. 
389. πεπόηκα ib. 771. ποεῖν ib. 1071. 


O 


pro a; ἄλοκα Eurip. Pheen. v. 18. daoxs Aristoph. Av. 235. dao- 
κίδειν Id. Vesp. 846. pro αὔλακα, αὔλακι, αὐλακίϑειν. 


O perit in verbo φορέω ; ἐκφρήσετε Aristoph. Vesp. 156. ἐξεφείρο- 
μεν Id. ib. 125. ἐισφρήσομεν Id. ib. 887. διαφρήσετε Id. Av. 198. 


Tt 
perditur in verbo ἀνύω ; ἄγοντος Aristoph. Vesp. 368. 


DIPHTHONGI. 


Proprie αἱ, εἰ, 01, et wi, ing, 7, w mutantur, Καύμαι Aristoph. 
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Lys. 9. καόμενοι Id. Pac. 839. κλάειν Aristoph. Plut. 612. ἀποκλά- 
ονται Id. Vesp. 562. 


Νηρῆδος Eurip. Iph. Aul. v. 626. κλῆδας Id. Troad. v. 493. 
Esch. Eum. v. 830. κληδουχούμενοι Eurip. Herc. Fur. v. 1288. 
mane Id. Rhes. v. 303. ἐλήσατο Eurip. Troad. v. 866. λελησμένη 
Id. Med. v. 256. διζξε Id. Iph. Aul. v. 426. ἧσσον isch. Prom. v. 
677. κλῆσον Aristoph. Av. 906. 951. δηοῦτε Id. Lys. 1148. κλῆθρα 
Id. Vesp. 1475. 

Κλῳὸς Aristoph. Vesp 892. κλῳῷ Eurip. Cycl. v. 234. ἡρῶγαι 
Aristoph. Nub. 314. 

[Imprimis huc pertinent verba, quorum penultima habet αἱ. 
Hee enim diphthongus in aoristo primo mutatur in y: ut ἐθέρμηνε 
Eurip. Alcest. v. 758. σημῆναι Absch. Pers. v. 479. σήμηνον Id. 
Prom. ν, 619. τέχμηρον Ib. v. 605.) 


PROSODIA. 


SPiRiTUvs. 


Spiritus apud veteres Atticos solebat mediis etiam vocibus ap- 
pingi; Athen. 1. 9. c. 12. p. 397. E. raws δὲ λέγουσιν ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ὡς 
φησι Τρύφων, τὴν τελευταίαν συλλαξὴν περισπώντες καὶ δασύνοντες : 
et in vocibus yews, Τυνδάρεῶς, etc. 

. ? 
Apostrophus initialis. 

Creberrimo in usu est apud dramaticos authores ; cujus exempla 

ex Aristophane, Eschylo, Sophocle, et Euripide afferentur. 


Eliditur vocalis A 
post a2; ut τὸ ᾽γαθὰ Aristoph. p. 513. d*v Id. Nub. 89. 
Post 4; ut μὴ "λλην Aristoph. Thesm. 483. (ubi Kuster. μὴ ἄλλην) 
μὴ ᾿πολείπεσθαι Eurip. Med. v.35. Soph. Elect. v. 1172. 


Post w; ut ὦ "vag Aristoph. Plut. 748. (Kuster. ὦ ὦναξ) Soph. 
Aj. v. 511. . w "viowre Aristoph. Nub. 644. Soph. Aj. 
v. 1176. w ’δελφίδιον Aristoph. Ran. 60. ὦ ‘yale Id. 
Vesp. 1144. κάτω ᾽νέξαλεν Aristoph. Ran. 1079. 


Post ov; ut μακροῦ ᾿ποπαύσω Eurip. Supp. v. 638. 
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ETYMOLOGIA. 


AFFECTIONES DicTIONUM. 
Contractio, qua Attici plurimum gaudent, duplex est. 


Syneresis ; ut ϑοιμάτιον Aristoph. Plutus, 882. etc. bosparidier Id 
Plut. 986. 


Crasis frequentior ; cujus exempla subsequentur. 


Crasis Articuli. 

ὁ τὸ] οὐ εχ os; ut ὀυπίτριπος Aristoph. Plut. 275. δύχθρος Soph. Ant. 
v. 526. dv; Aristoph. Nub. 218. δύμος Id. Vesp. 335. 
éugyarys Soph. Antig. ν. 258. τοῦπος Aristoph. Ran. 1434. 
Soph. Elect. v. 1610. τοὐμὸν Eurip. Hec. v. 501. τουτὶ 
Eurip. Alcest. v. 666. rovy ibid. v. 739. προὔτρεψεν Soph. 
Antig. v. 276. 

Ex 60; ut ποῦ δ᾽ ὀὐδιώκων Aristoph. Vesp. 897. 

Ex 0 0; ut éuvos Aristoph. Ran. 27. τοὔνομα Aristoph. Nub. 63. 
Pac. 188. τούναρ Eurip. Iph. Taur. v. 55. rou νίϑιον Id. 
Alcest. v. 666. 

w eX 006; ut ὠνοχοος et wos Eurip. Cycl. v. 557. ᾧ ’xorpsp Ari- 
stoph. Thesm. 433. τωκίδιον Id. Nub. 92. 

ὁ] wexoa; ut w"pywy Aristoph. Vesp. 303. 

@exo8; ut ἅτερος Aristoph. Vesp. 138. 
6] % exo a; ut τἀργύριον Aristoph. Vesp. 605. τἄμεινον Eurip. 
Phen. v. 462. τἄλλος Soph. Philoct. v. 1390. 
[ov ex o ov; ut τοῦρος Aristoph. Eccles. 906. S.] 
τοῦ} ov ex ov 8 ov 0, ov ov; ut τοὐμοῦ Aristoph. Thesm. 581. τού- 
νόματος Id. Nub. 62. τοὐρανοῦ Id. Pac. 198. 
mexoua, ous; ut τἀνδρὸς Aristoph. Vesp. 927. Soph. Aj. v. 
220. Asch. Eum. v. 244. τἀργυρίου Aristoph. Plut. 154. 
radsrgou Id. Nub. 536. θατέρου Aristoph. Av. 109. 
[ἡ ex οὐ ἡ; ut Aristoph. Vesp. 524. θημετέρου. 
ov] ov ex ove; ut οὕνεκα Aristoph. Plut. 991. 1201. 


[ex ov ov; ut ὀύποτε Eurip. Alcest. v. 196. pro οὐ οὔποτε. 51 
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Tw]wexws; ut τὠμῷ Aristoph. Eccles. 926. 
ΤῊ] [y ex γε; ut ϑητέρα Aristoph. Av. 1365. 5.1 
of] ov ex οἱ €; ut οὐμοὶ Aristoph. Ran. 998. (Kuster. οἱ ἐμο)). οὐ 
_ μοὶ Kurip. Troad. v. 1240. οὐ ᾿πιχώριοι Soph. CEd. Tyr. 
v. 1066. 
Ta)a%ex aa; ut τάλλα Aristoph. Plut. 626. Eurip. Phen. 528. 
ex a ε; ut raxei Aristoph. Av. 1120. rad Soph. Aj. v. 574. 
τάκτος Eurip. Pheen. v. 43. θάτερα Aristoph. Nub. 1106. 
τάνδιχ᾽ pro ra ἔνδικα Eurip. Pheen. v. 473. τὰ ᾽ν Aristoph. 
Vesp. 283. 


NOMEN. 
DECLINATIONES SUBSTANTIVORUM. 
Declinatio Prima. 
Nomina in ---ἧς (ut aiunt Grammatici) servant ς in Vocativo 
Attic. 

Legitur apud Aristophanem Nub. 1208. vocativus prime De- 
clinationis formatus ad instar quinte ; ὦ Στρεψίαδες, pro ὦ Στρε- 
iddy: constat enim esse nomen prime ex accusativo Στρεψιάδην. 


Ibid. 1144. 
Declinatio Secunda. 


Continet nomina in —ws et —wy mutata penultima longa a, vel 
as in €; ut λεὼς Aristoph. Pac. 631. pro λαός" ἡ κορώνεως Ibid. 
627. pro κορώναιος. 

Sing. N. λεὼς Soph. Antig. v. 744. νεὼς Aristoph. Av. 618. Me- 
véAews Eurip. Orest. v. 53. 
G. νεὼ Aristoph. Plut. 733. Μενέλεω Soph. Elect. v. 588. 
Eurip. Androm. ν. 313. 
A. λεὼν Eurip. Supp. v. 387. Μενέλεων Eurip. Orest. v. 
1145. 
V. λεὼς ZEsch. Eum. v. 1000. Μενέλεως Eurip. Orest. 
v. 64]. ; 
Plur. N. Aew Aristoph. (sine s subscripto) Av. 1275. 


G. λεῶν Soph. Aj. v. 1120. 
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—Nomina in —svs purum finita omnes fere casus contrahunt. 


Ut; D. Πειραεῖ Aristoph. Pac. 144, 164. A.—eain —a: Πειραιᾶ 
Id. Eq. Μηλιᾶ. Aristoph. Lys. 1117. χοᾶ Aristoph. Acharn. 
1132. 


Legitur a πῆχυς, πήχεις pro πήχϑας Aristoph. Ran. 811. 


DECLINATIONES ADJECTIVORUM. 


Adjectiva variantur ad instar substantivorum parifinium. 


Declinatio Prima. 
Adjectiva in —os mutant finales suorum casuum vocales in w. 


Sing. N. ἵλεως Eurip. Iph. T. v. 271. πλέως Id. Cycl. v. 501. 
Aristoph. Eq. 1126. 


A. τὸν ἀλυκὼ Aristoph. Lys. 404, 
V. ἵλεως Soph. Elect. v. 658. 
Plur. N. αἱ ἵλεω Soph. Cid. Col. v. 43. 


Declinatio Secunda. 
Ὅστις. Ὅτου Aristoph. Plut. 281. 


Adjectiva in—vys purum contrahunt —ca in—a; ut: ὑπερφῦα 
Aristoph. Nub. 76. 


COMPARATIO ADJEOTIVORUM. 


Eustathius in Hom. p. 1441. 1. 10, enumerat multa adjectiva in 
—0s5 comparata per ---έστερος ---ἐστατος. 

Alia per -τίστερος --πἰστατος. ὥσπερ διὰ τοῦ ---εσ ---σιγηματίζουσιν 
᾿Αττισκοὶ, οὕτω καὶ διὰ τοῦ --οἰσ, ποτίστατον yap φησιν ᾿Αριστοφάνης 
(Thesm, 742, εἰ Jul. Poll. 1. 6, ς. 2, sect. 19.) οὕτω καὶ λαγνίστατον; 
καὶ κλεητίστατον (Aristoph. Plut. 27.) καὶ λαλίστερον (Aristoph. 
Ran. 91.) καὶ λαλίστατον (H. Steph. in Thes. ex Eurip. Cycl. 
v. 314.) καὶ πτωχίστερος (Aristoph. Acharn. 424.) 

Nonnulla substituunt εἰ pro eo; ut πλεῖν pro πλέον Aristoph. 
Plut. 1185. et Ran. 18. 


Declinatio Comparativi in —wy. 
Attici contrahunt Accusativum singularem, ac Nominativum, 
Accusativum, et Vocativum plurales ; ut 
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—Nomina in —«s purum finita omnes fere casus contrahunt. 
Ut; Ὁ. Πειραεῖ Aristoph. Pac. 144, 164, Α. ---ἐα ἴῃ ----ὦ : Πειραιᾶ 
Id. Eq. Μηλιᾶ. Aristoph. Lys. 1117. χοᾶ Aristoph. Acharn. 
1132. 

Legitur a πῆχυς, πήχεις pro πήχεας Aristoph. Ran. 811. 


DECLINATIONES ADJECTIVORUM. 


Adjectiva variantur ad instar substantivorum parifinium. 


Declinatio Prima. 
Adjectiva in—os mutant finales suorum casuum vocales in w. 
Sing. N. ἵλεως Eurip. Iph. T. v. 271. πλέως Id. Cycl. v. 501. 
Aristoph. Eq. 1126. 
A. τὸν ἀλυκὼ Aristoph. Lys. 404, 
V. ἵλεως Soph. Elect. v. 658. 
Plur. N. ai ἵλεω Soph. Ged. Col. v. 43. 


Declinatio Secunda. 
Ὅστις. “Orov Aristoph, Plut. 281. 
Adjectiva in—ys purum contrahunt —ea in —a; ut: ὑπερφῦα 
Aristoph. Nub. 76. 


COMPARATIO ADJECTIVORUM. 

Eustathius in Hom. p. 1441. |. 10, enumerat multa adjectiva in 
—0os comparata per ---ἔστερος ---ἐστατος. 

Alia per ---ίστερος --ἰστατος. ὥσπερ dia τοῦ ---εσ ---σγηματίζουσιν 
᾿Αντισκοὶ, οὕτω καὶ did τοῦ --τῖσ, ποτίστατον yap φησιν ᾿Αριστοφάνης 
(Thesm. 742, et Jul. Poll. 1. 6, c. 2, sect. 19.) οὕτω καὶ λαγνίστατον, 
xa) κλεπτίστατον (Aristoph. Plut. 27.) καὶ λαλίστερον (Aristoph. 
Ran. 91.) καὶ λαλίστατον (H. Steph. in Thes. ex Eurip. Cycl. 
v. 314.) καὶ πτωχίστερος (Aristoph. Acharn. 424.) 

Nonnulla substituunt εἰ pro co; ut πλεῖν pro πλέον Aristoph. 
Plut. 1185, et Ran. 18. 


Declinatio Comparativi in —wy. 
Attici contrahunt Accusativum singularem, ac Nominativum, 
Accusativum, et Vocativum plurales ; ut 
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—Nomina in ---εὺς purum finita omnes fere casus contrahunt. 


Ut; Ὁ. Πειραεῖ Aristoph. Pac. 144, 164. A.—eain —2: Πειραιᾶ 
Id. Eq. Μηλιᾶ. Aristoph. Lys. 1117. χοᾶ Aristoph. Acharn. 
1132. 


Legitur ἃ πῆχυς, πήχεις pro nyxsas Aristoph. Ran. 811. 


DECLINATIONES ADJECTIVORUM. 


Adjectiva variantur ad instar substantivorum parifinium. 


Declinatio Prima. 
Adjectiva in—os mutant finales suorum casuum vocales in w. 
Sing. N. ἵλεως Eurip. Iph. T. v. 271. πλέως Id. Cycl, v. 501. 
Aristoph. Eq. 1126. 
A. τὸν ἀλυκὼ Aristoph. Lys, 404, 
V. ἵλεως Soph. Elect. v. 658. 
Plur. N. αἱ ἵλεω Soph. CEd. Col. v. 43. 


Declinatio Secunda. 
Ὅστις. Ὅτου Aristoph. Plut. 281. 


Adjectiva in—ys purum contrahunt ---εα in —a; ut: ὑπερφῦα 
Aristoph. Nub. 76. 


COMPARATIO ADJEOTIVORUM. 


Eustathius in Hom. p. 1441. 1. 10, enumerat multa adjectiva in 
——0¢ comparata per ---ἔστερος ---ἐστατος. 

Alia per —loreyos —Iloraros. ὥσπερ διὰ τοῦ ----ἶσ --σχηματΐίζουσιν 
᾿Αττισκοὶ, οὕτω καὶ did τοῦ ---τῖσ, ποτίστατον yap φησιν ᾿Αριστοφάνης 
(Thesm. 742, et Jul. Poll. 1. 6, c. 2, sect. 19.) οὕτω καὶ λαγνίστατον, 
xa) κλεπτίστατον (Aristoph. Plut. 27.) καὶ λαλίστερον (Aristoph. 
Ran. 91.) καὶ λαλίστατον (H. Steph. in Thes. ex Eurip. Cycl. 
v. 314.) καὶ πτωχίστερος (Aristoph. Acharn. 424.) 

Nonnulla substituunt εἰ pro 20; ut πλεῖν pro πλέον Aristoph. 
Plat. 1185. et Ran. 18. 


Declinatio Comparativi in —wy. 
Attici contrahunt Accusativum singularem, ac Nominativum, 
Accusativum, et Vocativum plurales ; ut 
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—Nomina in —«)s purum finita omnes fere casus contrahunt. 

Ut; Ὁ. Πειραεῖ Aristoph. Pac. 144, 164. A.—eain—a: Πειραιᾶ 
Id. Eq. Μηλιᾶ. Aristoph. Lys. 1117. χοᾶ Aristoph. Acharn. 
1132. 

Legitur a πῆχυς, πήχεις pro πήχϑας Aristoph. Ran. 811. 


DECLINATIONES ADJECTIVORUM. 


Adjectiva variantur ad instar substantivorum parifinium. 


Declinatio Prima. 
Adjectiva in —os mutant finales suorum casuum vocales in w. 
Sing. N. ἵλεως Eurip. Iph. T. v. 27]. πλέως Id. Cycl. v. 501. 
Aristoph. Eq. 1126. 
A. τὸν adduxw Aristoph. Lys. 404, 
V. ἵλεως Soph. Elect. v. 658. 
Plur. N. αἱ ἵλεω Soph. (Σά. Col. v. 43. 


Declinatio Secunda. 
Ὅστις. ὍὍτου Aristoph. Plut. 281. 


Adjectiva in —ys purum contrahunt —ca in —a; ut: ὑπερφῦα 


Aristoph. Nub. 76. 


COMPARATIO ADJECTIVORUM. 


Enustathius in Hom. p. 1441. 1. 10, enumerat multa adjectiva in 
—0os comparata per ---ἐστέρος —ecraros. 

Alia per ---ίστερος --ἰστατος. ὥσπερ δια τοῦ ---εσ ---σχηματίζουσιν 
᾿Αττισκοὶ, οὕτω καὶ διὰ τοῦ —ic, ποτίστατον yap φησιν ᾿Αριστοφάνης 
(Thesm, 742, et Jul. Poll. 1. 6, c. 2, sect. 19.) οὕτω καὶ λαγνίστατον, 
καὶ κλεπτίστατον (Aristoph. Plut. 27.) καὶ λαλίστερον (Aristoph. 
Ran. 91.) xa} λαλίστατον (H. Steph. in Thes. ex Eurip. Cycl. 
v. 314.) καὶ πτωχίστερος (Aristoph. Acharn. 424.) 

Nonnulla substituunt εἰ pro eo; ut πλεῖν pro πλέον Aristoph. 
Plut. 1185, et Ran. 18. 


Declinatio Comparativi in —wy. 
Attici contrahunt Accusativum singularem, ac Nominativum, 
Accusativum, et Vocativum plurales ; ut 
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— Nomina in —«v; purum finita omnes fere casus contrahunt. 

Ut; Ὁ. Πειραεῖ Aristoph. Pac. 144, 164. A.—eain—Z: Πειραιᾶ 
Id. Eq. Μηλιᾶ. Aristoph. Lys. 1117. χοᾶ Aristoph. Acharn. 
1132. 

Legitur a πῆχυς, πήχεις pro πήχϑας Aristoph. Ran. 811. 


DECLINATIONES ADJECTIVORUM. 


Adjectiva variantur ad instar substantivorum parifinium. 


Declinatio Prima. 
Adjectiva in —os mutant finales suorum casuum vocales in w. 
Sing. N. ἵλεως Eurip. Iph. Τ᾿ v. 27]. πλέως Id. Cycl. v. 501. 
Aristoph. Eq. 1126. 
A. τὸν ἀλυκὼ Aristoph. Lys, 404, 
V. ἵλεως Soph. Elect. v. 658. 
Plur. N. ai ἵλεω Soph. (Ε΄. Col. v. 43. 


Declinatio Secunda. 
Ὅστις. “Orov Aristoph. Plut. 281. 


Adjectiva in—ys purum contrahunt —<a in —e@; ut: ὑπερφῦα 


Aristoph. Nub. 76. 


COMPARATIO ADJECTIVORUM. 


Eustathius in Hom. p. 1441. |. 10, enumerat multa adjectiva in 
—0s comparata per —Eo're905 —Ecraros. 

Alia per --Ἴστερος --ἰστατος. ὥσπερ Oia τοῦ Eo ---σιγηματίζουσιν 
᾿Αττισκοὶ, οὕτω καὶ διὰ τοῦ ---ῖσ, ποτίστατον yap φησιν ᾿Αριστοφάνης 
(Thesm, 742, εἰ Jul. Poll. 1. 6, c. 2, sect. 19.) οὕτω καὶ λαγνίστατον, 
καὶ κλεετίστατον (Aristoph. Plut. 27.) καὶ λαλίστερον (Aristoph. 
Ran. 91.) xa) λαλίστατον (H. Steph. in Thes. ex Eurip. Cycl. 
v. 314.) xa) πτωχίστερος (Aristoph. Acharn. 424.) 

Nonnulla substituunt εἰ pro <0; ut πλεῖν pro πλέον Aristoph. 
Plat. 1185, et Ran. 18. 


Declinatio Comparativi in —wy. 
Attici contrahunt Accusativum singularem, ac Nominativum, 
Accusativum, et Vocativum plurales ; ut 
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—Nomina in ---εὺς purum finita omnes fere casus contrahunt. 

Ut; Ὁ. Πειραεῖ Aristoph. Pac. 144, 164. Α. ---ἐα ἴῃ ----ὦ : Πειραιᾶ 
Id. Eq. Μηλιᾶ. Aristoph. Lys. 1117. χοᾶ Aristoph. Acharn. 
1132. 

Legitur a πῆχυς, πήχεις pro myyeas Aristoph. Ran. 811. 


DECLINATIONES ADJECTIVORUM. 


Adjectiva variantur ad instar substantivorum parifinium. 


Declinatio Prima. 
Adjectiva in —os mutant finales suorum casuum vocales in ὦ. 
Sing. N. ἵλεως Eurip. Iph. T. v. 27]. πλέως Id. Cycl, v. 501. 
Aristoph. Eq. 1126. 
A. τὸν dAvxw Aristoph. Lys. 404, 
V. ἵλεως Soph. Elect. v. 658. 
Plur. N. ai ἵλεω Soph. Ged. Col. v. 43. 


Declinatio Secunda. 
Ὅστις. “Orov Aristoph. Plut. 28]. 


Adjectiva in —ys purum contrahunt—ea in —a; ut: ὑπερφῦα 


Aristoph. Nub. 76. 


COMPARATIO ADJECTIVORUM. 


Eustathius in Hom. p. 1441. 1. 10, enumerat multa adjectiva in 
—0s comparata per ---ἔστερος ---ἐστατος. 

Alia per --ἰστερος —loraros. ὥσπερ dia τοῦ ---εσ ---στγηματίζουσιν 
᾿Αντισχοὶ, οὕτω καὶ διὰ τοῦ --τῖσ, ποτίστατον yap drow ᾿Αριστοφάνης 
(Thesm. 742, et Jul. Poll. 1. 6, c. 2, sect. 19.) οὕτω καὶ λαγνίστατον, 
xa) κλεπτίστατον (Aristoph. Plut. 27.) xa) λαλίστερον (Aristoph. 
Ran. 91.) xa) λαλίστατον (H. Steph. in Thes. ex Eurip. Cycl. 
v. 314.) καὶ πτωχίστερος (Aristoph. Acharn. 424.) 

Nonnulla substituunt « pro £0; ut πλεῖν pro πλέον Aristoph. 

Plat. 1185. et Ran. 18. 


Declinatio Comparativi in —wy. 
Attici contrahunt Accusativum singularem, ac Nominativum, 
Accusativum, et Vocativum plurales ; ut 
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A. yvews Aristoph. Av. 613. 


V. as? Aristoph. Acharn. 999. Pac. 297. (sine : subscripto, 
Vesp. 1010. Av. 448. 


Juxta eandem formam flectuntur alia nomina in —ws. 
ὁ κάλως, rou κάλω. Aristoph. Ran. 121. τὸν κάλων. Id. Eq. 753. 
τοῖς κάλως. Pac. 457. 
τὸ χρέων, τοῦ ypewy. Eurip. Hippol. v. 1256. 


Declinatio Tertia. 


Attica Dialectus in hac declinatione, quee est incontracta, solet 
contrahere nomina in —as —aros, —is —sd05 vel ιθος, --τεῖς —exdos, 
—wy —wyos, —ws —w0os ; ut κέρας, κρέας, γέρας, τέρας, γῆρας ; τοῦ 
γήρως Aristoph. Eq. 521. Eurip. Hec. ν. 157. τῷ γήρα Aristoph. 
Eq. 516. τὰ κρέα Ran. 512. Pac. 19]. τῶν xpewy Ran. 193. Ἔρις, 
ὄϊς, φθοῖς, τίγρις, ὄρνις; οἷν Aristoph. Pac. 1076.. τοὺς ὄρνις Ari- 
stoph. Av. 1609. Soph. C&d. T. v. 986. ὄρνεις, Aristoph. Av. 718. 
᾿Απόλλων, Ποσειδῶν, εἰκών : τὸν ᾿Απόλλω Aristoph. Acharn. 59. τὸν 
Ἰποσεϊδώ Ran. 278. τὰς εἰκοῦς Aristoph. Nub. 559. 


Flexio peculiaris vocis γαῦς. 


6. νεὼς Esch. Pers. v. 305: ναὸς Ibid. v. 313. D: vai Id. 
Suppl. v. 867. Eurip. Iphig. Taur. v. 883. 


Plur. N. vaes. Eurip. Iph. Aul. 242. G. vewy sch. Pers. v. 
323. Ὁ. ναυσὶ Ibid. v. 338. Eurip. Iph. Taur. v. 1109. A. ναῦς 
Aristoph. Ran. 365. Eurip. Iph. Aul. v. 147. 


Declinatio Quinta. 


Nomina in evs contrahunt aliquando accusativum singularem 
—sa in—y; ut τὸν ξυγγραφῇ Aristoph. Acharn. 1150. ᾿Οδυσσῆ 
Eurip. Rhes. v. 708. ᾿Αχιλλῇ Id. Elect. v. 439. ἱερῇ Id. Alcest. 
v. 24, . 

Eadem in plurali mutant —cis in —is; et contrahunt —sas in 
—as vel as; ut of ἀμφορῇς Aristoph. Plut. 808. οἱ βασιλῇς Id. 
Av. 467. isch. Pers. v. 24. Soph. Aj. v. 190. ἱερῆς Soph. 
Cid. T. v.18. Μεγαρῆς Aristoph. Pac. 480. τοῦς τροφᾶς Soph. 
Elect. v. 1066. Πλαταῖας Aristoph. Ran. 706. ἀγυιὰς Aristuph. 
Ran. 1317. χοὰς Id. Nub. 1240. 
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—-Nomina in ---εὺς purum finita omnes fere casus contrahunt. 


Ut; Ὁ. Πειραεῖ Aristoph. Pac, 144, 164, Α. ---ἐα ἴῃ ---ὦ : Πειραιᾶ 
Id. Eq. Μηλιᾶ. Aristoph. Lys. 1117. χοᾶ Aristoph. Acharn. 
1132. 


Legitur a πῆχυς, πήχεις pro πήχεας Aristoph. Ran. 811. 


DECLINATIONES ADJECTIVORUM. 


Adjectiva variantur ad instar substantivorum parifinium. 


Declinatio Prima. 
Adjectiva in —os mutant finales suorum casuum vocales in w. 


Sing. N. ἵλεως Eurip. Iph. T. v. 27]. πλέως Id. Cycl. v. 501. 
Aristoph. Eq. 1126. 


A. τὸν ἀλυκὼ Aristoph. Lys. 404, 
V. ἵλεως Soph. Elect. v. 658. 
Plur. N. ai ἵλεω Soph. Ged. Col. v. 43. 


Declinatio Secunda. 
Ὅστις. “Orov Aristoph. Plut. 281. 


Adjectiva in—ys purum contrahunt —ea in —a; ut: ὑπερφῦα 
Aristoph. Nub. 76. 


COMPARATIO ADJECTIVORUM. 


Eustathius in Hom. p. 1441. 1. 10, enumerat multa adjectiva in 
—0s comparata per ---ἔστερος —éoraros. 

Alia per —loreyos —Ileraros. ὥσπερ διὰ τοῦ —eo -σχηματί ζουσὶν 
᾿Αττισκοὶ, οὕτω καὶ διὰ τοῦ --ῖσ, ποτίστατον yap φησιν ᾿Αριστοφάνης 
(Thesm, 742, et Jul. Poll. ]. 6, c. 2, sect. 19.) οὕτω καὶ λαγνίστατον, 
καὶ κλεπτίστατον (Aristoph. Plut. 27.) xa} λαλίστερον (Aristoph. 
Ran. 91.) καὶ λαλίστατον (H. Steph. in Thes. ex Eurip. Cycl. 
v. 314.) xa) πτωχίστερος (Aristoph. Acharn. 424.) 

Nonnulla substituunt pro co; ut πλεῖν pro πλέον Aristoph. 
Plut. 1185. et Ran. 18. 


Declinatio Comparativi in —wy, 
Attici contrahunt Accusativum singularem, ac Nominativum, 
Accusativum, et Vocativum plurales ; ut 
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Toy κρείττω Aristoph. Nub. 986. oi βελτίους Ibid. Thesm. 807. 
rods κρείσσους Eurip. Androm. v. 187. ras πλείους Aristoph. 
Vesp. 660. 

ADJECTIVUM NUMERALE. . 
Cardinale. 
Suid. ex Aristoph. Acharn. 610. affert ἐνη pro zy, ubi ἡ redundat, 


vel deest nomen δύο, ut intetrogatio fiat ἦν ἢ δυο. Schotinstes. Ari- 
stophanis docet, totam vocem. 7 Attite redundare. . 


Compositum ab εἷς dissolvunt Attici; ut οὐδὲ els Aristoph. Phut. 
1183. μηδεὲν Id. ibid. 37. | 


PRONOMEN. 
Substantivum. 


“Eywys Aristoph. Plut. 62 ἔμοιγε Id. ibid. 198. σύγε, Ran. 164, 
σοῦγε ibid. 191. 


Adjectivum. 
Sing. N. οὐτοσι Aristoph. Plut. 24. 53. τοιουτοσὶ Aristoph. Ran. 
66. τυνουτοσὶ Id. Acharn. 366. ἐκεινοσὶ ‘Id. Pac. 883, Vesp. 67. 


αὐτὴ Nub. 201. auzyi Ibid. 214. τουτοῖ Id. Eq. 718. τουτὶ ‘Id. 
Plut. 51. τουτοδὶ Id. Pac. 330. rovroy) Id. Vesp. 778. : 
“1 


G. τουτουὶ Aristoph. Nub. 633. ταυτησὶ Id. Eq. 768, 
τυνουτουὶ Id. Nub. 391. κεινουὶ Id. Pac. 546. 


D. τουτῳὶ Aristoph. Plut. 44. ταυτηὶ Id. Eq. 271. τυννου- 
τῳὶ Id. Ran. 139. 


A. vouroy) Aristoph. Plut. 68. ταυτηνὶ Id. Nub. 846. το- 
σουτονὶ Id. Plut, 427. τοιουτονὶ Id. Ran. 99. τηλικουτονὶ Id. Nub. 
817. τυνουτονὶ Id. Eq. 1217. ἐκεινονὶ Id. Pac. 544. τουτὶ Id. Eq. 


781. Σ 
Dual. N. A. τουτωὶ Id. Av. 62. 


G. Ὁ. τουτοινὶ Id. Pac. 1213. 


Plur. N. οὐτοιὶ Id. Acharn. 40. atrast Id. Av. 1019. τοιουτοιὶ 
Id. Lys. 1089. ravray) Id. Av. 955, Eccles. 189. 


1). τουτοισὶ Aristoph. Av. 895. τοιαυταισὶ Id. Pac. 1257. 


A. revrove) Aristoph. Nub. 894. ταυτασὶ Id. Achar. 130. 
ταυτὶ Id. Plut, 107. τοιαυτὶ Id. Eq. 416. 


\ 
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HETEROCLISIS. 
Forme Contracte. 
| Edos. ὁ ois Aristoph, Eq. 610. τὸ σῶν Id. Thesm. 828. 


Quantitas. 

Finis Atticus s producitur ; ut constat ex Aristoph. Lys. 244. 
τασδὶ Plut. 51. rour!—ibid. 107. Sic a initialis in voce ἀδολεσχία 
Aristoph. Nub. 1482. et a finalis in accusativo singulari nominum 
in—evs ; ut Πηλέα Eurip. Androm. v. 546.— 

Aristoph. Acharn. 353. 4 corripitur in ἴσον. Sic Eurip. Phen. 
v. 541. e Ἰσότητα τιμᾷν--- v. 539, et ᾿Ισότης ἔταξε---ν. 545. Sed 
Hom. I. x. ν. 132. ios "Ἐνυαλίῳ. 


Aristoph. Av. 70. Ὄρνις ἔγωγε δοῦλο---- 


Schol. σημείωσαι, ὅτι καὶ τὴν εὐθεῖαν τοῦ ὄρνις ἐκταίνουσιν ᾿Αττικοί, 


Accentus. 


Attici retro a fine accentum movere gaudent; ut μῶρος pro 
μωρὸς. Aristoph. Plut. 119. χροία Aristoph. Nub. 1173. pro χροιὰ. 
γέλοιος pro γελοῖος Aristoph. Ran. 6. αἰχμαλώτιδες Eurip. Hee. 
v. 1096. pro αἰχμαλωτίδες Id. Phen. v. 193. et αἰχμαλωτίσιν Id. 
Hec. v. 1120. 


Attici acuunt voces finitas in j; ut 60). οὐτοσὶ. 

Attici acuunt genitivos singulares in —w pro —od ab — ds; ut 
τοῦ νεὼ Aristoph. Plut. 733. et antepenacuunt genitivos omnes 
(preeterquam ab —evs).in quinta declinatione ; ut πόλεως passim. 


VERBUM. 


VERBUM SUBSTANTIVUM. | 

Indic. Imperf. Sing. person. 1. 7 pro ἦν Aristoph. Plut. 77. ef 
Eq. 1336. et Av. 1358. person. 2. σθα pro ἧς. παρῆσθα Eurip. 
Orest. v. 1161. Dual. ἤστην Id. Hippol. v. 387. Plur, pers 2. were 
Aristoph. Eccles, 1078. 


Fut. 1. pers. 2. ἔσει pro ἔση Aristoph. Nub. 821. 
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VERBUM ADJECTIVUM. 
Ratio Contrahendi. 

Attici per η contrahunt verbo faw, dipaw, πεινάω, ypdowas. lis 
Soph. Aj. v. 1149. διψῆν Aristoph. Nub. 440. πεινῆ Id. Vesp. 
1262. πεινὴν Id. Plut. 595. 

His adde registry Ariatoph. Eq. 905. ἀπεριψάω. 


Formatio Temporum. 

Presentis Characteristica zr pro oo; ut πυρέττω Aristoph. 
Vesp. 809. - 

Formatio Futuri Primi. 

Characteristica « pro § in τεθνήση Aristoph. Ach. 590. a ϑνήσκω. 
Attici νεῦρα Hyperdissyllaba in ἰζω flectunt per —ia —tseis, etc. 
--οἰοῦμοαι ----ἰῇ, etc. βαδιεῖται Aristoph. Plut. 495. βασανιεῖς Id. Ran. 
655. γνωριεῖ Eurip. Elect. v. 630. κομιοῦμαι Aristoph. Vesp. 829. 
Λυγιοῦμαι Id. Ran. 1294. νομιοῦσι Id. Eccles. 633. voogseis Eurip. 
Alcest. v. 44. οἰκιούμεθα Id. Heracl. v. 46. κατοικτιεῖ Esch. Supp. 
v. 910. ψωμιεῖς Aristoph. Thesm. 699. 

Attici nonnunquam contrahunt futura in —2cw — éow —wew ; 
ut dow Aristoph. Plut. 222. diacxedw Id. Vesp. 229. ἐξελῶ Nub. 
193. ἐλᾷς Eurip. Bacch. v. 1332. ἐξελᾷς Id. Med. v. 326. ἐλᾷ 
Soph. Aj. v. 505. xzeuwuev Aristoph. Plut. 312. τροσαμφιῶ Ari- 
stoph. Eq. 887. 

Sumunt εἰ Beeoticum pro ἡ in πήθω inusitato ; πείσομαι Aristoph. 
Nub. 46]. 

| Formatio Indefiniti Primi. 

Indefinitum primum apud Atticos syncopen patitur: ut γαμέω, 

ὄγημα, γήμας Eurip. Med. v. 19. 


yew; ἐξέχεας Aristoph. Thesm. 561. ἔγχεον Eurip. Cyc. v. 565. 
ἐγχέαιμι Aristoph. Acharn. 1054. χέασθαι Aristoph. Vesp. 1015. 
ἐγχεάμενος Id. ibid. 901. καταχέασα Id. Thesm. 494. 


Formatio Perfecti. 
_ Attici in perfecto Activo assumunt ὁ characteristicam Medii 
loco €: ut κέκλοφας Aristoph. Plut. 372. xexaogws Id. ibid. 356, 
359. ΝΣ ΕΣ 
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Attici sumunt ὁ pro ἡ in verbis inusitatis λήχω, πήθω ; ut πέπον- 
fas Aristoph. Nub. 1443. 

Attici solent in Preeterito, dempto x, Syllabas contrahere, ἡκασι 
ἴῃ —ao1, —yxévas in —avas —yxws, —ws; ut βεβάσι Eurip. Rhes. 
689. ἑστάναι Aristoph. Eq. 268. ἑστὼς Eurip. Supp. v. 856. γεγὼς 
Id. Pheen.v. 184. 

Augmentum. 


Attici in verbis quibusdam ab a, ὁ, ὦ, εἰ, os, ov, incipientibus 
augmentum Syllabicum ¢ adjiciunt. 


Ἄγνυμι. κατέαξε Aristoph. Vesp. 1427. κατέαγην Id. ibid. 1419. 
xareaya Eurip. Cyc. v. 680. 


‘Ozaw. ἑωρακέναι Aristoph. Plut. 1046. 

᾽Ὥθέω. ἐώθουν Aristoph. Pac. 636. 

Ovpew. éveoupyxoras Aristoph. Lys, 403. | 

Attici verborum ab a, ε, ὁ incipientium vocalem et consonam 


initiales repetunt ; correpta, si verbum hyperdissyllabum fuerit, 
penultima. 


"Ayw. προσαγαγοίμην Aristoph. Thesm. 856. 
ἀκούω. ἠκήκόειν Aristoph. Pac. 615. 
| dow. ἄραρε Soph. Elect. v. 143. 
ἐλαύνω. ἐξελήλακεν Soph. Cid. Col. v. 389. 
ἐλεύθω inusitatum. ἐξελήλυθα Aristoph. Plut. 966. ἐληλυθὼς 
Soph. Aj. v. 1334. | 
ὄλλυμι. OAWA Soph. Aj. v. 920. ἀπόλωλα Aristoph. Plutus, 851. 
ἀπολώλεκα Nub. 855. 
ὄπτομαι. ὄπωπα Asch. Eum. v. 57. 
ὅρω. ὀρώρει Aristoph. Pac, 1286. 
—Attici preteritis quorundam verborum a A, » incipientium εἰ 
loco augmenti preponunt. 
Λαμξάνω. εἴληφας Aristoph. Plut. 882. εἰλήφατε Id. Nub..1500. 
Λαγχάνω. προείληχα Aristoph. Eccles. 1151. 


Attici augmentum Syllabicum Temporali augent ; ut φέρω. ἤφερες 
Aristoph. Pac. 5. 
Υ 2 
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Attici mutant Diphthongos proprias in improprias ; ut ηὔξω 
Eurip. Iph. T. v. 628. εὔξω Ibid. v. 21. ὕδειν Aristoph. Vesp. 556. 
Hag Id. Nub. 328. 

Attici aliquando in perfecto prime consone repetitronem negli- 
gunt; ut κατεγλωττισμένον Aristoph. Thesm. 138. ἐβλάστηκα 
Eurip. Iph. Aul. v. 594. 

De Potentiali Modo. 

Attici flectunt --τοιμι --τοῖς, etc. et —cius —cis, etc. per —oiyy 
—vins, etc. ---ὦμι —ws, etc. per —ayy ---ης, etc.—olyy —oins, etc 
per —wyy —wys, etc. - 

πετοιθοίη Aristoph. Acharn. 938. 


é 


ἀδικοίης Eurip. Iph. Taur. v. 750. ἀδικοίημεν Eurip. Helen. v. 
1016. 


αἱτοίη Aristoph. Eq. 510. 

ποιοίην Aristoph. Vesp. 347. (ubi Kuster. ποιοίμην.) 
εὐτυχοίης Soph. GEd. T. v. 1492. Hisch. Choeph. v. 1063. 

éygyy Aristoph. Nub. 1256. 

ἀναβιώην Aristoph. Ran. 178. 

συγγνώη AEsch. Supp. v. 223. 


FLEXx10 PERSONARUM. 
~ In Indicativo. 

Attici mutant —7 secundam personam passivorum in —, con- 
stanter in verbis βούλομαι, οἴομαι, ὄψομαι. Sic κατόψει Eurip. 
Alcest. v. 836. βόυλῃ, cin, et ὄψη, licet magis analoga, sunt minus 
in usu: uti notat Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 40. 


In reliquis verbis hzc terminatio rarior ; ἥσει Soph. Aj. 638. 
θρηνήσει Ibid. v. 640. 


Hujusmodi exempla apud Aristophanem abundant, quorum 
pauca hic adjicientur. 


᾿Αγωνιεῖ Eq. 685. αἰσϑάνει Nub. 802. ἀκούσει Ran. 207. βαδιεῖ 
Pac. 116. βουλεύει Ibid. 58. Tives Eq. 1085. γνώσει Ran. 995. 
Aske: Vesp. 1217. διαλέγει Eccles. 925. ᾿Εργάσει Eq. 836. Θυμεῖ 
Ran. 592. ᾿Οσφραίνει Plut. 897. Φαίνει Ibid. 632. χαριεῖ Thesm. 
1087. 
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Attici secundis personis solent addere —S2 paragogicum ; ut 
ἔφησθα Aristoph. Lys. 132. χρῆσθα Id. Acharn. 778. ἤδεισθα Id. 
Eccles. 547. Eurip. Cycl. v. 108. κάτοισϑα Soph. Aj. v. 592. Eurip. 
Alcest. v. 807. σύνοισθα Esch. Choeph. v. 214. 

In tertiis personis ν aliquando additur diphthongo εε; ut ἥδειν 
Aristoph. Vesp. 556. 


In Imperativo. 
Singulariter. 

—aco contrahitur in—w ; ut πρίω Aristoph. Nub. 614. ἀποπρίω 
Id. Ran. 1258. ἐπίστω Soph. Cid. T. 652. dvicrw Asch. Eum. v. 
133. ἐπανίστω Aristoph. Plut. 539. 

—«co vel —oco in —ov ; ut περίδου Aristoph. Nub. 844. ἡ usurpa- ᾿ 
tur pro —ads vel —y3s ; ut ἐμπίπλη Aristoph. Av. 1310. 27 Eurip. 
Iph. T. v. 699. 


In Voce Activa. 

Press. —oyrwy pro --ἐτωσαν ; ut, σωθόντων Soph. Aj. v. 671. 
—wyrwy pro—drweay; βοώντων Aristoph. Acharn.-185. γελώντων 
Soph. Aj. v. 981. δρώντων Aristoph. Nub. 452. 

Indef. 1. —avrwy pro —drwoay ; ut, ἐπιμεινάντων Aristoph..N ub. 
196. : 

Indef, 2. —évrwy pro —érwoay ; ut, παραθέντων Aristoph. Nub. 
455. . 


In Voce Passiva. 


Prees. δικαδέσθων Aristoph. Nub. 1140. 


In Potentiali. 

Terminationes —oi7yv, --τοίημεν, ---αἰημεν, ---εἰημεν, ---εἴητε per- 
dunt ἡ penultimam ; et —slycay δῖ --- εἶεν ; ut, δοῖεν. ---οἰησαν ---εἰησαν 
frunt—oiev —elev ; ut ἀντιδοίτην Aristoph. Thesm. ξυμξαῖμεν Eurip. 
Phen. v. 603. ἐξωθεῖμεν Id. Iph. T. v. 1025. φανεῖμεν #Esch. Pers. 

v. 788. 

In indefinito primo vertuntur —ais —as —aisy In —e1as ——ele 
---εἰαν. 


βλέψειας Aristoph. Eq. 851. φράσειας Id. Av. 121. 
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PARTICIPIUM. 

Perfectum in —w; pro —yxws, si per crasin fiat, flectitur —1; 
“«ὧσα —ws. Gen. —dros, etc. Si per syncopen, —ws —via, etc. 
ut, ἑστῶτος Soph. CEd. Tyr. v. 575. πεπτώτα Id. Aj. v. 843. 

Verbale Nomen. 


Servat formationem temporis, a quo derivatur ; ut, ἐδωδηὴ Aristoph. 
Pac. 29. χρυσόλογχε Id. Thesm. 325. 


PARTICULE. 
ADVERBIUM. 
Adverbia desinentia in —i. 


vel addito s ; ut νυνὶ Aristoph. Ran. 278. οὑτωσὶ Id. Plut. 591. 
évrevgev) Id. Vesp. 985. ἡνὶ Id. Plut. 75. γυνμενὶ Id. Av. 
448. 


vel mutato finali ε ins: ut wd} Aristoph. Plut. 291. 
vel o in —s; ut δευρὶ Aristoph. Nub. 694. 
In—y; ut τίη Aristoph. Nub. 753. ὁτιὴ Ibid. v. 754. δηλονοτιὴ 
Id. Plut. 48. 
᾿ In— 1; ut ναιχὶ Soph. CEd. T. v. 702. 
“Exes Aristoph. Pac. 196. pro χθὲς Id. Ran. 738. 
Τύμερον Aristoph. Plut. 232. τήμερα Id. Nub. 699. 
Πρῳ Aristoph. Av. 129. πρῷ Id. Eccles. 290. 


PRZEPOSITIO. 
Zoey Aristoph. Plut. 114. pro σύν. 
Et in compoaitis ; ut ξύμμαχοι Aristoph. Plut. 218. 


_ ΤΊρο--- et é—in compositis fit xpov—; ut προύρηον Aristoph. 
Plut. 623. 


Sic προ--- et—u} ; ut προὔφειλες Aristoph. Vesp. 3. 
᾿ Ἡρο--- εἴ ---πὖ ; ut προὐύμόσας sch. Agam. v. 1205. 
Προ--- οἱ —2 fit rpdv-— ; ut προύστη Soph.. Aj. ν. 1155. 


4 
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Προ---- et —d fit goov— ; ut φροῦδος Aristoph. Nub. 720. Euri- 
pid. Med. v. 722. φρουρᾶς Aristoph. Nub. 719. 
IIpo— et —av fit pwd ; ut προὐδᾶν Aristoph. Av. 557. 
Προ---- εἴ ---οἱ fit φροι----; ut φροίμιον Asch. Agam. Ὁ ν. 1225, 
φροιμίοις Eurip. Phoen. v. 1357. | 


CONJUNCTIO. 


Mey} Aristoph. Av. 448, pro μέν. δαὶ Id. Plut. 156. Eurip. Iph. 
Aul. v. 1444, pro δέ. ὁδιὴ Aristoph. Nub. 754. pro ὁτιὴ. 


—— 


NOMENCLATURA: 
Sive specumen Vocum, quas Attict stbi pecultares habent. 
᾿Αμηγέπου Aristoph. Acharn. 608. 


Schol. arayrayou. 
Ἀνεκὰς et ἀνέκαθην. φέρειν ἀνεκὰς εἰς τὸν οὐρανὸν. Aristoph. Vesp. 18. 


γρῦ Aristoph. Plut. 17. Hec vox Atticis adnumeratur in Epigr. 
Ammiani Anthol. 1. 2. c. 46, (In Lucilii epigrammatibus habet 
Brunck., T. ii. p. 335.) 
| Πολλοῦ δεῖ, καὶ oly, καὶ τρὶς wag’ ἕκαστα, δικασταὶ 
Δνδρες" καὶ, λέγε δὴ τὸν γόμον ἐνθάδε μοι, 
Καὶ ταυτὶ, καὶ μῶν, καὶ τετταράκοντα, καὶ ἄττα, 
Σκεψαίμενος" καὶ τοι νὴ Δία, καὶ μὰ Δία. 
Ῥήτωρ ἐστὶ Κρίτων, καὶ παιδία πολλὰ διδάσκει. 
Προσθήσει δ᾽ αὐτοῖς γρῦ, φάθι, καὶ μὲν ἔτι. 
Δικαίως καδίκως Aristoph. Plut. 233. quo jure quaque injuria 
Ter. Andr. Act I. Se. iii. v. 9. 
δοῖδυξ Aristoph. Plut. 711. ὁ τῆς Suias τριξεὺς δοῖδυξ παρὰ τοῖς 
᾿Αττικοῖς Phot. ex Hellad. p. 1587. 


ἑταῖραι Aristoph. Plut. 149. τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους λέγουσι τὰς τῶν 
πραγμάτων δυσχερείας ὀνόμασι χρηστοῖς καὶ φιλανθρώποις ἐπικαλύπ- 
τοντας ἀστείως ὑποκοριξεσθαι. τὰς μὲν πόρνας, ἑταίρας, τοὺς δὲ φόρους, 
συντάξεις, φυλακὰς δὲ Tas φρουρὰς τῶν ΠΠόλεων, οἴκημα δὲ τὸ δεσμω- 
τήριον καλοῦντας Plut. Vit. Solonis, c. 15. : 


ἢ δ᾽ ὅς Aristoph. Vesp. 791. Hanc formulam inter Atticos Lu- 
cianus memorat in Lexiph. tom. i. p. 969. 3 


ORTHOGRAPHIA. 


1. CRASES ATTICA. 


᾿Αὐτὸς, crasi Attica est pro ὁ αὐτὸς idem. Simili ratione scribe- 
bant Attici αὐ γὴρ, a’vak, ἀγών, a’vOpwios, ἅτερος, ὦ γαθὸς pro é 
ἀνὴρ, 6 ἄναξ. ὁ ἀγών, &c. Monk’s Hippol. v..1005. αὐτὸς sine 
‘articulo non valet idem ; sed tpse, monente Porson ad Hee. v. 295. 
᾿ς Οὔν᾽ ἄρα est οὔ ros ἄρα, diphthongo οἱ, que elidi non potest, cum 
brevi vocali crasin efficiente: quod persepe fit in 1 Atticis poetis, 
presertim in τοι ἄρα et ros dv. Tb. v. 443. 


᾿Πατρῷα καὶ μητρῷα πήμαβ, oar aes. 


Qua ratione a in &’#abes produci possit, ambigit H. Stephanus— 
producitur autem hoc in loco τὸ ὦ propter crasin duarum vocalium 
brevium, a, ε, in unam longam «a coalescentium, eadem prorsus ra- 
tione qua producitur rad pro τὰ ἐμά, ἄκων pro ἀέκων, et alia ejus- 
modi plurima. Elmsley in Gédip, Col. v. 1195. 


Quoties articulus in vocalem desinit, vocabulum autem quod 
eum sequitur, a vocali incipit, non eliditur prima posterioris vocis 
syllaba, sed cum articulo in unam syllabam per crasin coalescit. 
Verbi causa, pro τοῦ ἐμοῦ, non τοῦ "mov, sed τοὐμοῦ scribendum 
est. | | . 


In nostra fabula τὰ ᾿ξευρηματα, τοῦ 'πιοντος, τὰ μά, τῷ pw, τῇ 
᾽μαυτοῦ, scribendum erat τἀξευρήματα, τούὐπιόντος, τἀμὰ, τὠμῷ, τή- 
μαυτοῦ. Scilicet in. omni duarum syllabarum crasi eliditur iwra 
prioris syllabe. Quod in κἀγὼ et similibus in vetustioribus codi- 
cibus fieri monuit Porsonus. Eadem est ratio in τὰν et rapa, quee 
pro τοι dy et ros dpa pasgim leguntur. Hee qui attente secum con- 
sideret, nemo, opinor, dubitabit, quin pro οἱ 2 ἐμοὶ et αἱ ἐμαὶ non οἱ 
Pry et αἱ μαι, sed οὐμοι et Cp) scribendum sit. 

Elmsley Preefat. in CEdip. Tyr. x-—xi. 
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In vocibus per crasin conjunctis, ut κᾶτι, κάν, xay (i. 6. καὶ ἐν, 
καὶ dy) Iota nusquam addi oportet, nisi ubi καὶ eum dipththongo 
crasin efficit, ut in xara pro καὶ εἶτα. 

Porson’s Preface to Hecuba, Ρ. 11. 


Recte observat Valckenaerius rd4A2 scribi non potuisse a tra- 
gico. Articulus enim cum a brevi tantum crasin facit, αθλον vero 


primum habet per se longam, utpote ex ἄεθλον contractum. 
Porson ad Pheen. 1277. 


Ka} nunquam crasin facit cum εὐ nisi in compositis.—Dum de 
crasibus loquimur, non abs re fortasse erit monere, καὶ nunquam 


cum az: crasin facere. 
Porson ad Phen. 1422. 


2. Rarius elisio ε ante dv. 
Nihil apud Atticos poétas rarius vocali ε ante dy elisa. Citius 
in corum ascriptis decies ἔγραψ᾽ dy scripsissem repereris, quam 


Elmsley ad Eurip. Medeam. v. 416, 


Te: diphthongus elidi non potest. 
Elidi non potest diphthongus in τοι, sed per crasin vocalem 
longam efficit. <Aristoph. Acharn. 16]. 


Ywoorevo: μέντ᾽ dy ὁ θραγίτες λεώς. 
Porson ad Med. ν. 863. 


Oi μέν γ᾽ ἄτεκνοι, 
Οἱ μέντ᾽ ἄτεκνοι edd. MSS. elisione non ferenda. Admisi οἱ μέν y 
φ Reiskii conjectura. Sed cum ille particule μέν ye rarissime a 
Tragicis copulentur, si quis τ᾽ expungat, non vehementer repugnem. 
Ib. ad Med. v. 1090. 
Voealis in fine Dativi singularis raro eliditur. 
Καὶ wapa χαίτην ξανθὴν ῥίψαι 
Θεσσαλὸν ὁρκακ' 
᾿Επίλογχον ἔχουσ᾽ ἐν χειρὶ βέλος. 
“Opwan’ peesime cepit Valck. post- Musgravium, quasi esset ὄρχαχι, 
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vocalis enim in fine dativi singularis perraro eliditur (sexties tan- 
tum, si recte recordatus sum, in omnibus Tragicorum reliquiis.) 
Monk ad Hippol. v. 220. 


Kal μὴν προτείνω, Topyor’ ὡς καρατόμῳ. 
Notanda elisio rara apud Atticos in fine dativi singularis. Non 
assentior Elmsleio ad Heracl. 693, emendanti Γοργόν᾽ ws καράτομον, 
subaudito οὖσαν. Videas tamen ingeniosam ejus notam in Ad- 


dendis, ubi alia hujus elisionis exempla corrigere tentat. 
Ib. ad Alcest. v. 1137. 


Vocalis in fine versus elidi non potest, nisi syllaba longa pre- 
cedat. 


Porson ad Med. 510. 


3. Ionismi apud Tragicos. 


Licentiz, quam in dialectis sibi permisere Tragici, fines accu- 
rate constituere perdifficile est; Ionismos tamen quosdam adhi- 
buisse, sed parce et raro, extra controversiam est. Dixerunt utique 
ξένος et ξεῖνος, μόνος et μοῦνος, γόνατα et youvara, κόρος et κοῦρος, 
δορὶ et δουρί. 

Pors. Pref. ad Hee. p. xi. 


XO. ὦ πολύξεινος, καὶ ἐλεύθερος. 


Ionicas formas in Choris Tragicis certe adhibere licuit. Extat 
ἄξεινος Andr. 795. Iph. T. 218. Πολυξέινη in Hec. 75. Quin in 
senariis quoque nonnunquam ξεῖνος Tragicos usurpasse observa- 
tum est. 

Monk ad Alcest. v. 854. 


4, ὧν δ᾽ ἕκατι, παρθένω λέγειν 


Οὐ καλὸν». 
Attici dicunt ᾿Αθανα, δαρὸς, ἕκατι, κυναγὸς, ποδαγὸς, λοχαγὺς, ξενα- 
γὸς, ὁπαδὸς, per a, non per ἡ: quanquam autem dicunt ᾿Αθάνα; 
non dicunt ᾿Αθαγαία, sed ᾿Αθηναία. 
Porson ad Orest. v. 26. 
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6. Adjectiva composita in os. 


Omnia adjectiva composita, et in os terminata, apud antiquissimos 
Grecos per tria genera declinabantur: ἀπόρθητος, ἀπορθήτη, ἀπόρ- 
θητον. Femininas formas, cum jam paulatim obsolevissent, Poets 
et Attici, vel ornatus vel varietatis ergo, subinde revocabant. 


Porson ad Med. 822. 


7. Verba in vw et vps. 

In tironum gratiam observandum est, hac forma, ea nempe, ubi 
ὕω pro yus in fine verbi ponitur, nunquam uti Tragicos, rarissime 
veteres Comicos ; sepius medie, sepissime nove Comeedie poetas. 
Paulatim et parce adhiberi ccepta est sub mediam fere Aristophanis 
etatem ; tantum enim occurrit duyun Av. 1610. συμπαραμιγνύων in 
ultima ejus fabula, Pluto 719. Cetera loca, ubi usurpari videtur, 


aut emendata sunt, aut emendanda. 
Porson ad Med. 744. 


| 8, Μνησθήσομαι et Μεμνήσομαι. 

Hac forma hujus verbi. ab Homero etiam adhibita, 1114α, x. 390. 
semper utuntur Tragici, illa nunquam. Idem dici potest de κλη- 
θήσομαι et κεκλήσομαι. Sed βληθήσομαι et βεβλήσομαι promiscue 
usurpant. | Porson ad Med. 929. 


9. Οὐκοὺῦν----οὔχουν. 


Discrimen quod inter οὐκοῦν et οὔκουν statuunt grammatici, ve- 
rissimum est, si Plutarchi aut Luciani scripta pro vere Grecitatis 
norma accipiantur. Apud veteres Atticos utraque particula sem- 
per propriam suam significationem servat. Ego ubique οὐκ οὖν 
scribo, adhibita, prout opus est, vel omissa interrogatione. 

Elmsley ad Heracl. v. 256. 


10. 

Multa sunt nomina, que, cum in singularia masculina tantum 
aut feminina sint, in plurali neutra fiunt, ut δίφρος, digpa, κύκλος, 
κύκλα, κέλευθος, κέλέυθα, δεσμὸς, δεσμά, σῖτυς, σῖτα. Vid. Mus- 
gravium ad Hel. 428. 

Porson ad Med. 494. 


II. 
SYNTAXIS. 


A SKETCH OF THE PRINCIPAL USAGES OF THE 
MIDDLE VOICE OF THE GREEK VERB, 


WHEN ITS SIGNIFICATION 18 STRICTLY OBSERVED. 


Qui bene dividit, bene docet. 


The first four may be called usages of reflexive: the fifth the 
usage of reciprocal signification. 


I. Where A does the act on himself or on what belongs to him- 
self, i. e. is the object of his own action. 


1. ᾿Ατήγξατο, he hanged himself. 
2. "Ωηιμωζεν δ᾽ ὁ γέρων, κεφαλὴν δ᾽ oye κόψατο “χερσίν. 
᾿ Iliad. x. 33. 
II. Where A does the act on some other object M, relatively to 
himself (in the sense of the dative case put acquisitively) and not 
for another person, B. 
1. A. Κατεστρέψατο τὸν Μῆδον. ° 
He made the Persian subject, or subdued him, to himself. 
A Κατέστρεψε τὸν Μῆδον τῷ Β. res prorsus alia. 


2. To this usage belongs the following : 
Κοινὴ ἀπωσάμενοι τὸν Βάρβαρον. Thucyd. 1. 18, et similia. 


III. Where A gets an act done for himself, or for those belong- 
ing to him by B. 

1. Of Chryses it is said, λυσόμενος θύγατρα, to get his daughter 
released by Agamemnon, on the payment of a ransom, that is, briefly, 
to ransom his daughter. 

Whereas of Agamemnon it is said, Οὐδ᾽ απέλυσε θύγατρα, sc. τῷ 
Χρύσῃ. He did not grant the release, he did not release her. 
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So too Chryses to the Greeks, [aida δ᾽ ἐμοὶ λύσαιτε φίλην. 

To this head may be appended, διδαξασθαι τὸν υἱὸν, to get one’s 
son instructed. Euripides has said, with a double idiom, Medea, 
v. 297. παῖδας περισσὼς ἐκδιδασκεσθαι σοφούς. 


2. Δανείζξω, to give a loan, to lend, as A to Β. 
Δανείζομαι, to get a loan, to borrow, as A from B. 
So too in the epigram χρήσας, having lent ; χρησάμενος, having 
borrowed. 
᾿Ανέρα τὶς λιπόγυιον ὑπὲρ νώτοιο λιπαυγὴς 
Ἦγε, πόδας χρήσας, ὄμματα χρησάμενος. 


Again χρῆσαι, to utter a response ; χρήσασθαι, to seek a response, 
to consult an oracle. 


IV. Where, in such verbs as κόπτομαι, lugeo; σεύομαι, τίλλο- 
μαι, ὅς. the direct action is done by A on himself; but an accu- 
sative or other case follows of B, whom that action farther regards. 


ho. wl εἴπερ ὧν αὐτὸν 
Σεύωνται ταχέες τὲ κύνες, x. τ. A. Dliad. T. 25. 
Although fleet dogs stir themselves tn pursuit of him. 


. Διωγύσοιο τιϑήνας 
Σέυνε . . Ζ. 133. . res prorsus alia, 
Again, | | 
Πρώται τὸν γ᾽ ἄλοχος re φίλη καὶ πότνια μήτηρ 
Τιλλέσθην. Ω.. 710. x. 
Tore their hatr in mourning over him. 


But κείρομαι is differently used. Bion has κειράμενοι χαίτας en” 
᾿Αδωνιδι, not "Adwviv. To this class belong φυλάττω and φυλατ- 


T ὁμαᾶ!.- 
Φυλάξαι τὸν παῖδα.---φυλάξασθαι τὸν λέοντα. 
And so too the following : 


“Ὡς εἰπὼν, οὗ παῖδος ὀρέξατο φαίδιμος “Exrwe- 
Stretched out hts arms to receive his son. 


Thus far the reflexive uses: now the reciprocal use. 


V. Where the action is reciprocal betwixt two persons or par- 
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Θάρσει. Παλλάδος ὁσίαν ἥξεις. El. 1319. 
Καὶ ποθεν ἔμολον. Αν. 404. 


This little verse is not anapestic, as appears by the following 
words: 


ἐπὶ τίνα τ᾽ ἐπίνοιαν, 


which Brunck has miserably corrupted, in order to accommodate 
them to his notions of the metre. 


Tiyrioy, ὃ κανὼν, of καλαθίσκοι. Thesm. 822. 


Λαμπάδας ἱερὰς, χάμα προπέμπετες Ran. 1525. 


More examples may probably be detected by diligent search; 
but those which we have produced are sufficient to prove that 
Mr. Porson’s expression must be construed with some degree of 
latitude. According to Mr. Porson (p. 55) there is no genuine 
instance of this licence in tetrameter anapestics. 

The anapestic dipodta may be composed of a tribrach. and an 
anapest, for the purpose of admitting a proper name, which can- 
not otherwise be introduced into the verse. 

—In both kinds of anapestic verse, dactyls are admitted with 
much greater moderation into the second than into the first place 
of the dipodia. The eleven comedies of Aristophanes contain 
more than twelve hundred tetrameter anapestics, in which number 
we have remarked only the nineteen following examples of a 
dacty! in an even place, which, in this kind of anapestic metre 
can only be the second foot of the verse, as Mr. Porson has ob- 


served (p. 51). 


Eq. 524 *, 805, 1327. 
Nub. 351 *, 353, 400, 409 *. 
Vesp. 389, 551, 671, 673 *, 708*, 1027. 
Pac. 732. 
Lys. 500. 
Thesm. 790, 794. 
Ran. 1055. 
‘ Eccl. 676 *. 


In all these verses, except those six which are marked with an 
asterisk, the preceding foot is also a dactyl. 
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The same observations apply in a certajn degree also to dimeter 
anapestics. When we find, therefore, in the Cédipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles (v. 1766), 


Γαῦτ᾽ οὖν ἔκλυε δαίμων ἡμῶν, 


we do not hesitate to read ἔκλυεν. In the Electra (v. 96), where 
the MSS. and editions read, 


Poivios Ἄρης οὐκ ἐξείνισε, 


Brunck has judiciously adopted the reading of the Scholiast οὐκ 
ἐξένισεν. These trifling alterations require no authority to sup- 
port them ; but we would not go so far as to change the order of 
the words for the purpose of removing a dactyl out of an even 
place. 

Of the nineteen tetrameters mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, only one is destitute of a cwsura after the first dipodia. 


Ταῦτ' ἄρα ταῦτα Kas | ὠνυμον αὗται | τὸν ῥίψασειν “χθὲς ἰδοῦσαι. 
Nub. 353. 


Similar instances are exceedingly rare in dimeters. Mr. Gais- 
ford has collected more than fifty instances of the violation of the 
cesura in dimeter anapeatics, in six of which the foot which ought 
to be followed by the cesura is a dacty)l. 


᾿Αλλ᾽ ὦ Ζεῦ βασιλεῦ, γῦν Περσῶν. Asch. Pers. 532. 
The word ᾿Αλλ᾽ appears to have been inserted by Turnebus for 
the purpose of completing the verse. Perhaps we ought to read, 
Ὧ Ζεῦ βασιλεῦ viv τῶν Περσῶν 
Τῶν μεγαλαύχων καὶ πολυάνδρων 
Στρατίαν ὀλεσας. 
This emendation is corroborated by the first words of the play. 


Τάδε τῶν Tlepowy τῶν οἰχομένων, x. τ΄ A. 


At the same time we are not free from suspicion that the poet 
wrote, viv av Περσῶν, now for the second time. 
* —-Every person who has a tolerable ear, and is acquainted 


ΝΡ 94. 
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with the subject, will immediately perceive that the rhythm of the 
following verses is not quite perfect. 


Τοὺς προδότας yap μισεῖν ἔμαθον. Esch. Prom. 1067. 
Παιδοβόροι μὲν πρῶτον ὑπῆρξαν. Choéph. 1068. 

Ὧ τέκνον Αἰγέως, προσπίτνομέν σοι. Soph. Cid. Col. 1754. 
Ὧ μεγάλα Θέμι, καὶ worv’ Άρτεμι. Eur. Med. 160. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ ὑπόσον γ᾽ οὖν πάρα καὶ δύναμαι. Ib. 1408. 

Καὶ μὴν θαλάμας τάσδ᾽ ἐσορῶ dy. Suppl. 980. 

Οὐχ ἄγαμαι ταῦτ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἀριστέως. Iph. Aul. 28. 


The rhythm of the first hemistich of the first, second, fourth, 
fifth, and seventh of these verses, and of the second hemistich of 
the third and sixth, is rather dactylic than anapestic. The same 
effect is always produced when the last three syllables of a word, 
which are capable of standing in the verse as an anapest, are di- 
vided, as in the preceding examples, between a dactyl and the fol- 
lowing foot. In the Prometheus, Mr. Blomfield has judiciously 
adopted Bothe’s emendation, τοὺς yap προδότας. 

In Comic anapests, such faults may generally be corrected with 
great ease. 


Καὶ σέξομα!ι γ᾽, ὦ πολυτίμητοι. Nub. 293. 


Read, 
Σέδομαι δῆτ᾽, ὦ πολυτίμητοι. 


᾿Αλλ᾽ ἕνεκέν γε ψυχῆς στεῤῥᾶς. Ib. 420. 
Read, 
"AAA οὕνεκα γε 


Ὅταν εἰσελθὸν μειράκιον co. Vesp. 687. 
Read, σοι μειράκιον. 


"AAA ὁπόταν μὲν δείσωσ᾽ αὐτοί. Ib. 715. 
Read, ὁπότ᾽ ὧν as two words. 


Eis δεκάτην γάρ wore παιδαρίου. Av. 494. 
Read, Eis γὰρ δεκάτην. | ᾿ 
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Qi προτέρῳ δεῖ του Διὸς αὐτου, Ib. 569. 
Read, Qi δεῖ προτέρῳ. 


"EE ἐρίων δὴ καὶ κλωστήρων. Lys. 571. 


Read, 
Ἔκ τῶν ἐρίων καὶ κλωστήρων. 
Ναυσιμάχης μὲν (μὴν Brunck.) ἦἥγτων ἐστίν. Thesm. 804. 
Read, 
"Hrrwy μὲν Ναυσιμάχης ἐστίν. 
. Οὐδεμιᾷ γὰρ δεινοτέρᾳ σου. Eccl. 516. 
Read, 


Οὐδὲ μιᾷ γάρ σοῦ δεινοτέρᾳ. 


We shall now take our leave for the present of this great Critic, 
who, in the compass of a few pages, has thrown more light upon 
the subjects of his inquiry, than can be collected from all the nume- 
rous volumes of his predecessors. For ourselves, we have only to 
express a hope, that our strictures may contribute in some degree 
to the information of such younger students in Greek literature as 
are disposed to peruse the Preface to the Hecuba with that care 
and attention which it so eminently deserves, and without which 
its merits cannot be duly appreciated. 


rROSODI.A. 


1. Vocalis brevis ante consonantes. 


γικαὶ brevis ante vel tenues, quas vocant, consonantes 
ἰ. ὃ ὁ 


vel adepiratas >, x, θ, sequente quavis liquida ; uti εἰ 

ve " B, γ» δ. sequente p; syllabam brevem perpetuo 

Ce cal brevis ante consonantes medias 8, y, δ, sequente 

yavis liquida precter unicam ρ, syllabam brevem nunquam ter- 

winat, sed sequentium consonarum ope longam semper constituit. 
Dawes. Misc. Crit. p. 353. 


g, Syllabe in quibus concurrunt consonantes BA, yA, yp, γν, 
du, ὃν. 

Κλύοῦσα ϑρήνους, οὐκ ὧν ἐκξάλοι δάκρυ 5 
Primo θρήνοις, deinde γλήνους conjicit Musgravius. Nihil opus. 
Preterea γλήγους metrum vitiaret. Dawesius canonem paullo 
temerarius, ut solet, statuit, nullam syllabam a poéta scenico cor- 
ripi posse, in qua concurrant consonantes BA, yA, ye, yy, dy, ὃν. 
Hec regula, plerumque vera, nonnunquam ab Eschylo, Sophocle, 
Aristophane, violatur, ab Euripide credo nunquam. 

Porson. ad Hee. v. 298. 


3. Παρθένον, ἐμὴ τε μητρὶ παρέδωκεν τρέφειν, 
cur N finalem in ἐπέκλωσεν, v. 12, et similibus addiderim, nemo 
nisi qui communi sensu plane careat, requiret. Sed erunt for- 
tasse nonnulli, qui minus necessario hoc factum arbitraturi sint in 
παρέδωκεν. Rationes igitur semel exponam, nunquam posthac mo- 
niturus. Quanquam enim sexpe syllabas natura breves positione 
producunt Tragici, longe libentius corripiunt, adeo ut tria prope 
exempla correptarum invenias. ubi unum modo extet productarum. 
Sed hoc genus licentiee, in verbis scilicet, cum compositis, qualia 
τέκνον, πάτρος, ceteris longe frequentius est. Rarius multo syllaba 
producitur in verbo composito, si in ipsam juncturam cadet, ut in 


- i$ 
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τολύχρυσος Andr. 2. Eadem parsimonia in augmentis producendis 
utuntur, ut in ἐπέκλωσεν sup. 12. κεκλῆσθαι Sophocl. Elect. 366. 
Rarior adhuc licentia, ubi prepositio verbo jungitur, ut in ἀπό- 
πρόποι, Phoen. 595 (600). Sed ubi verbum in brevem vocalem 
desinit, eamque dus consonantes excipiunt, que brevem manere 
patiantur, vix credo exempla indubie fidei inveniri posse, in 
quibus syllaba ista producatur. Quod si ea, que disputavi, vera 
sunt, planum est, in fine vocis addendam esse literam, quam 
addidi. Porson. ad Orest. v. 64. 


4. ICTUUM SIVE ACCENTUUM RATIO A POETIS, 
ATTICIS SERVATA. 


Metra iambica notum est preter iambum, uti et trochaica preeter 
trocheum, pedes recipere tribrachyn, spondeum, dactylum, et 
anapestum. [ἢ ipsis iambo et trochxo, cum illum syllabe brevi 
longa, hunc longe brevis subjecta constitueret ; postulabat rei 
musice necessitas ut accentum longxe sedes determinaret. Spon- 
deus autem, cum ex duabus longis constaret, adeoque ad ictus 
sedem per se plane esset indifferens, ei autem pes uterque de 
certis sedibus summa cum comitate cederet ; haud levis profecto 
contumacise arguendus veniret, ni in versu iambico iambi, in tro- 
chaico trochei rationem commodus vicissim ac patiens sequeretur. 
Tribrachys similiter pedi utrique morem gerebat. In metro utique 
iambico* in secundum, in trochaico in primam ictum cadere pa- 
tiebatur. Dactylus denique et anapeestus in utroque metro spon- 
dei, utpote cui szquipollerent, ingenio 8686 accommodabant. Haud 
dissimiliter in metro anapeestico, cum in ipsius anapesti ultimam 
ictus necessario caderet, hujus itidem indoli spondeus, dactylus, et 
proceleusmaticus obtemperabant. Hinc adeo canon exsurgit :— 

In metris tambicis tambi, spondet, et anapests in ultimam, tri- 
brachi et dactylt in mediam: in trochaicis pedis cujusque in pri- 
mam: in anapesticis anapesti et spondet tn ultimam, dactyls et 
proceleusmatict tn penultimam, ictus cadit. 

Quod autem in tribrachi, dactyli et proceleusmatici penultima 
- potius quam ultima locum habeat, nihil est ut quisquam miretur ; 


* Idcirco particula re (vel γε) in senario nunquam secunda pedis trisyllabi, et in 
trochaico versu pedis trisyllabi prima esse potest. Porson’s Pref. ad Hec. p. xvi. 
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Zeus ἀγοραιός nas vinyoas, 
Avbis εκειθέν παλιν ὡς yucs 
Ελθοὶς στεφανοίς καταπάστος. 
Ὑμεὶς ὃ ἡμὶν προσεχέτε τὸν νοῦν 
Tore ἀναπαιστοίς, ὦ παάντοιοίς 
Ηδὴ μουσής 
Πειῤάθεντὲς καθ᾿ cavrous. 


Anapeestici tetrametri catalectici sive Aristophanei ΓΝ ub. 985—.] 


Asks τοινύν τὴν ἄρχαιάν παιδείαν ὡς διεκεῖτο 
‘Or’ ἐγώ τα δικαία λεγών ηνθούν, και σώφροσυνή νενομίστο. 


—Unum porro discentium in commodum libet adjicere. Ca- 
veant utique, sedulo caveant, velim, in legendis versibus senariis, 
ne importunam atque odiosam syllabarum distributionem imitentur, 
quam Galli hodierni in suis perpetuam servant ; hoc est, ne pedes 
magis dimetiantur quam numerorum harmonie gratizque con 
sulant. Id quod in eos cadere dicendum est, qui efferre solent. 


Ηκώ | νεκρών | xevduw | va καί [σκοτόυ | πυλάς, 
Aut etiam per dipodia 
Hxw vexpuiy | κευθμώνα καὶ | σκοτού πυλάς. 


Nempe utrovis modo cesurze venustas et gratize tota perit. 
Hoc incommodum evitaturus aliam sibi scandendi rationem “in- 
stituit Cl. Bentleius. Ipsum autem audias. “Quare ego jam ab 
‘« ipsa adolescentia in omnibus iambicis preter tetrametrum cata- 
“« lecticum, de quo postea dicam, aliam mihi scansionis rationem 
“‘ institul, per dirodiay scilicit τροχαϊκην, hoc modo, 


“< Po | éta dederit | que sunt adolescentium : 


‘primo semipede quasi subducto et absciso, versu autem in dac- 
“‘ tylum vel creticum exeunte.” Fateor equidem hanc rationem, 
ubi ceesura sit πενθημιμερης, satis commodam venire. In cesura 
vero ἐφθημίμερει secus se res habet. Verbis gratia, si senarium 
supra descriptum ita dimetiaris, 


H | κω vexpwy xev | θμωνα καὶ σκὸ | του πυλας, 


ubinam obsecro est decantata cesure virtus? Abiit, excessit, 
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evasit. Tu vero, si me satis audies, eam legendi rationem ser- 
vabis, ut per seriem iambicam ascendas, ueque dum ad czsuram, 
sive κενθημιμέρη seu ἐφθημιμερὴ perveneris; syllabam autem, quz 
cesuram constituit, tanquam pedis precedentis jdm majoris facti 
partem enuncies: deinde autem per trochaicam, quam syllaba 
catalectica claudet, ita descendas, ut ultimus trocheus cum syllaba 
sequente tanquam pes unus, creticus scilicet, efferatur : 

χω | νἔκρων | κεὐυθμωνὰ | xcs oxd | τοῦ πῦλὰς 

Al πὼν | iv’ ἀδὴς | χωρὶς | wxi | oral θξων 

TIS Avo | pds ἕκα ῆς | παῖς γξ | yws τῆς | Κισσξως. 

Obeervabis autem in versu altero et tertio haberi etiam czesuram 

τριἡμέμερη. Proinde gi in his statim post pedem primum cesura 
adauctum seriem trochaicam inchoaveris, nihilo minor evadet nu-- 
merorum venustas : ᾿ 


Λιπών ww’ | ἄδης | χώρις | κι | σταὶ θεων 
Πολυδώρος | ἑκαξης | παὶς γε | γώς της Κίσσεως. 


Similiter perinde erit ad versus concinnitatem, si vel incisione 
ἐφθημίμερει observata legeris, 
Προς οἱ | xov ev | θυνόντας | evars | dy πλατὴν, 
vel τριήμιμερει | 
Προς οἶκον | ev θυ | νόντας | evaas | av πλατην. 
Dawes. Mis. Crit. p. 343—353. 


5. In Anapesticis συνάφεια. 

Nempe dimetri cujuscunque generis continuo carmine per συνα- 
φειαν decurrunt, usque dum ad versum catalecticum, quo omne 
systema claudatur, deventum sit. Hanc συναφειᾶν in anapesticis 
locum habere primus docuit, non jam, uti ipse ad Hor. Carm. iii. 
12, 6, asseverat Cl. Bentleius ; sed Terentianus. Is utique pag. 
58 ΓΙ. 9.] heec habet : ᾿ 


An’ ἐλασσονος aulem cuz nomen indiderunt 

In nomine sic est δ᾽ὸ μηδὴς : metron autem 

Non versibus istud numero aut pedum coarctant ; 
Sed continuo carmine, quia pedes gemellz 

| brevibus tot numero jugando longas : 
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Idctrco vocart voluerunt συναφειαν. 
Anapestica fiunt didem per συναφειαν. 
Dawes. Mis. Crit. pp. 55, 56. 


6. 
Tragici nunquam ita senarium disponunt, ut pedes tertius et 


quartus unam vocem efficiunt. 
Porson, ad Hec. 728. 


7. ἹΠερὶ ante vocalem. 


Tragici nunquam in senarios, trochaicos, aut, puto, anapeestos 
legitimos, περὶ admittunt ante vocalem, sive in eadem, sive in di- 
versis vocibus. Imo ne in melica quidem verbum vel substan- 
tivum hujusmodi compositionis intrare sinunt ; raro admodum ad- 
jectivum vel adverbium. —Huc adde, quod Tragici, | si _vocem 
puram a περὶ compositum adhibent, huic vitio per tmesin medentur, 
ut Bacch. 619. Troad. 561. 
SO Ξ Porson. ad Med. 284. 


8. Τί δὲ πλέον ; ἦλθον ᾿Αμφιάρεω γε πρὸς βίαν. 
ΣΡ. Supp. v. 158. 


Instead of τί δὲ πλέον, Mr: Porson (Pref. ad Hee. p. 40) silently 
reads τί πλεῖον, which reading Mr. Gaisford has admitted into the 
text. It is certain, that in Tragic iambics, a monosyllable which 
is incapable of beginning a verse, as dy, yap, δὲ, μὲν, τε, 45, 18 Very 
rarely employed as the second syllable of a tribrach or dactyl. To 
the best of our knowledge, Aischylus affords no example | of this 
licence, and Sophocles only two: 


Οὐδέποτέ γ᾽" οὐδ᾽ ἣν χρῇ με πᾶν παθεῖν κακόν. Phil. 999. 
Οὐδέποθ᾽ ἑκόντα γ᾽ ὥστε τὴν Τροίαν ἰδεῖν. Ib. 1392. 


Perhaps, however, in these verses οὐδέποτε is to be considered as 
one word, as it is commonly represented. In the remains of Eu- 


ripides, we have observed the follewing examples: 
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I. Οὐδὲ πάθος, οὐδὲ συμφορὰ θεήλατος. Or. 2. 
II. Ἐυνδεῖ. Τὸ γὰρ ἴσον, νόμιμον ἀνθρώποις ἔφυ. Phoen. 548. 
III. Εἰ γὰρ ἐπὶ τέρμα, καὶ τὸ πλέον ἐμῶν κακῶν. Suppl. 868. 
IV. οΟὐδὲ σε φέρειν γ᾽ ἅπασιν Ἕλλησιν κακά. Iph. Aul. 308. 


The common reading is, Οὐδὲ σε φέρειν δεῖ πᾶσιν. 


V. Εἰ δέ τι κόρης σῆς θεσφάτων μέτεστί σοι. Ib. 498. 
VIL ᾿Αλλ’ οὐχ ὁμοίως ἂν ὃ θεὸς τιμὴν ἔχοι. Bacch. 192, 


The true reading seems to be, 
᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐχ ὁμοίαν ὁ θεὸς ὧν τιμὴν ἔχοι. 


VII. Ὥστε διὰ τοῦτον raydl’ ἀνθρώπους ἔχειν. Ib. 285. 
Perhaps Asa τοῦτον ὥστε. 


VIII. Οὐδέποτ᾽ ἐδόξασ᾽. Οὐδ᾽ ἐγὼ γὰρ ἤἥλτισα. Elect. 580. 


It may be observed, that in six of these eight verses, as well as 
in the verse now under consideration, the foot which we consider 
as licentious is the first foot of the verse. 

Elmsley’s Review of Markland’s Supplices, &c. 
(Quart. Rev. Vol. vii. No. 14, p. 448.) 


—A distinction ought to be made between the Tragic and the 
Comic poets. When we have a proper opportunity, we will en- 
deavour to demonstrate that Dawes’s canon is not so strictly ob- 
served by the Comic poets as is commonly imagined. With 
regard to the Tragic poets, their practice may be conveniently de- 
scribed in the following canon : 


_-In Tragic iambics, the second syllable of a tribrach or of a dactyl 
ought not to be etther a monosyllable, which is incapable of beginning 
a verse, or the last syllable of a word. 
Elmsley’s Review of Markland’s Supplices, &c. 
(Ibid. p. 462, note.) 


9. Dorica dialectus in anapeestis. 


In anapestis neque nunquam neque semper Dorica dialecto 
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utuntur Tragici. Ubi igitur in communi forma MSS. consentiunt, 
communem formam.retinui; ubi codex unus aut alter Dorismum 
habet, Dorismum restitui. . 


Porson. ad Hec. 100. 


10. De quantitate vocum ayia, ἀνὴρ. 


Nomen ayia, vel avin, plerumque penultimam producit, aliquando 
corripit, ut in quatuor exemplis a Ruhnkenio Epist. Crit. ii. p. 276 
adductis.—Verbum aviaw vel ἀνιάφω, apud Epicos poétas secun- 
dam plerumque producit, ut et in Soph. Antig. 319. Verbum 
ανιῶ apud Aristophanem penultimam ter corripit, semel producit 
Eq. 348.—Semper, nisi fallor, secunda in ἀνιαρὸς ab Euripide et 
Aristophane corripitur, producitur a Sophocle Antig. 316. Sed 
ubique tertia syllaba longa est. 

| ) Porson. ad Pheen. v. 1334. 


Nusquam ἀνὴρ priorem producit, nisi ubi ἀνέρος in genitivo 
facit. Cum vero ἀνέρος Attici nusquam in senariig, trochaicis, vel 
anapesticis usurpent, priorem vocis dyvjp semper corripiant ne- 
cesse est. 


Ibid. v. 1670. 


11. "Hysy, ἡμὴν. 


Solus 6 tragicis secundam in ἡμῖν et ὑμῖν corripit Sophocles, 
monente Porsono Preefat. p. xxxvii. Id in integris fabulis bis et 
quadragies extra melica fecit. Septies autem necessario produxit 
ante vocalem ; C&d. Tyr. 631, Céd. Col. 826, Trach. 1273, Aj. 689, 
El. 255. 454. 1381. Que omnia emendationis egere suspicari 
videtur Porsonus. Kgo vero casu potius quam consilio factum 
puto, ut tam raro ancipitem vocalem necessario produceret Noster. 
Nam simile quid Euripidi accidisse video. Is, ut monuit Porsonus, 
posteriorem horum pronominum syllabam nusquam corripuit.— 
Quod ad accentum correpte forme attinet, alii μιν et ὕμιν, alii ἡμὶν 
et ὑμὴν scribendum arbitrantur. Hanc scripturam adhibuit Aldus 
in Ajace et Electrz versibus primis 357, dehinc vero ἦμιν et ὕμιν 
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reperiuntur, extra suspicionem et controversiam posita, ut est illud 
CEd. Tyr. 993, 


Ἧ ῥητὸν, ἡ οὐ θεμιτὸν ἄλλον εἰδέναι ;” 


Hec 1116, cum nihil certius, quam in exemplo isto unico, quod pro- 
duxit aut producere potuit, lezendum esse 


"H ῥητὸν, 7 οὐχὶ θεμιτὸν 


Atque hoc tandem ipsi Brunckio suboluit. Postea prodiit ejus 
editio Tragici ; cujus in loco laudato recte 7 οὐχὶ edidit, et in nota 
observat, “ ΟΥ̓́, MH OT apud Atticos poetas semper sunt mono- 
syllaba.” 


Pors. Advers. p. 41. 


INTRODUCTION 
TO THE PRINCIPAL 


GREEK TRAGIC AND COMIC METRES 


IN 


SCANSION, STRUCTURE, AND ICTUS. 


By JAMES. TATE, M.A. © 


Tue Introduction here offered to the use of young Stu- 
dents may claim one merit at least, that of being unques- 
tionably the first attempt of the kind. If, with great truth, 
it be added that on the compilation and composition of the 
work a large measure of time and painful thought has been 
bestowed, that will be a farther plea for its candid and 
liberal reception with all intelligent readers. 

The Author is duly aware, that in the plan here (gene- 
rally) adopted of stating the approved results of the in- 
quiries of others, he has foregone several opportunities to 
recommend favorite’ researches and remarks of his own. 
Plain practical utility has been his leading object: he 
tight else, in developing the present state of metrical 
knowledge, have interspersed some instructive and even 
amusing facts in its history: and progress up to the present 
time. 

Many things now familiar to young Academics (thanks 
to the Jabors of Dawes and Burney and Parr and Porson 
and Elmsley) were utterly unknown to scholars like Bentley 
and to Scaliger before him : and though it might seem an 

ungracious task, it would not be void either of pleasure or | 
of profit to give select specimens of errors in metre and 
syntax committed by those illustrious men., 

If Attic literature is even now in the process of being 
delivered from one of its greatest pests, the emendandi sca- 
bies, nothing could better illustrate the value of thase criti- 
cal labors by which the deliverance has been so far 
achieved, than to exhibit scholars, otherwise so ‘justly 
eminent, wasting their fine talents and erudition on emen- 
dations crude and unprofitable, which in the present day 
could not possibly be hazarded. __ ty 
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INTRODUCTION 


' TO THE PRINCIPAL 
-GREEK -‘TRAGIC-AND' COMIC METRES 


IN SCANSION, STRUCTURE, AND ICTUS. 


Tue principal verses of a a regular kind are lambic, Trochaic, and 
Anapestic. 

The Scansion in all of them is by dipodias οἱ or’ sets of two feet. 
Each set is called a Metre. — : 

' The structure of verse is such a division of each line by the 
words composing it, as forms a movement most: agreeable to the 

The metrical ictus, occurring twice in- each’ dipodia, seems to 
have struck the ear in pairs, being more strongly marked in the 
one place than in theother. Accordingly, each pair was’ once 
marked by the percussion of the musician's foot. Pede ter per- 
cusso is Horace’s ‘phrase ‘when speaking of what is called Tambic 
Trimeter. 


I. The fambic Trimeter Acatalectic, (i.e. consisting of three 
entire Metres,) as used by the Tragic writers, may have in every 
place an Iambus, or, as equivalent, a Tribrach in-every place but 
the last ; in the odd places, 1st. 3d. and 5th., it may have a Spon- 
dee, or, as equivalent, in the 1st. and 3d. a Dactyl, in the 1st. only 
it may have an Anapest. 
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A Table of the Tragic Trimeter. 


1 2 8 4 5 6 
v—- uo .---.᾿ῆ᾿᾿υ -- ν-ν- 
vw vw Vw vw vw 
— ww —w 


Verses containing pure Iambi (a), Tribrachs in Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. 
and 5th. places (b, c, d, e, ἢ, Spondees in Ist. 3d. and 5th. (g), 
Dactyls in ist. and 3d. (A, i), Anapest in Ist. (j), are given by 
Gaisford in his Hepbzstion, p. 241., or may be found in the follow- 
ing lines of the Ged. R.: a, 8; ὃ, c, d, ε, f, 112, 26, 568, 826, 
1496; g, 30; ἅ, i, 270, 257; 7, 18. 


II. The last syllable in each verse appears to be indifferently 
short or long: and even where one line ends with a short vowel, a 
vowel is often found at the beginning of the next, as in Cd. 
R. vv. 2,3; 6,7; 7, 8. 

Sometimes, however, one verse with its final vowel elided passes 
by scansion into the next, as (Ed. Col. vv. 1164, 5. 

σοὶ φασὶν αὑτὸν és λόγους ἐλθεῖν μολόντ᾽ 
αἰτεῖν, ἀπελθεῖν τ᾽ ἀσφαλῶς τῆς δεῦρ᾽ ὁδοῦ. 

The case is thus restricted by Porson, δὲ Med. 510. Vocals in 
fine versus elidi non potest, nisi syllaba longa precedat. (On 
this curious subject consult Herman. Elementa Doctrinz Metricz, 
Lips. 1816. Glasg. 1817. pp. 36 = 22, 3.) 


III. Besides the initial Anapest of common words, (restricted 
however as below,') for the introduction of certain proper names, 
the Anapest is admitted also into the 2d. 3d. 4th. and 5th, places 
of the verse. 

(2d.) S. Theb. 543. παῖς Παρθενοπαῖος Apxas* ὁ δὲ τοιόσδ᾽ ἀνήρ. 

(3d.) Ged. Col. 1317. τέταρτον ἱππομέδοντ᾽ ἀπέστειλεν πατήρ. 

(4th.) (Σά. R. 285. μάλιστα Φοίβῳ Τειρεσίαν, παρ᾽ οὗ τις ἄν. 

(Sth.) Antig. 11. ἐμοὶ μὲν οὐδεὶς μῦθος, Αντιγόνη, φίλων. 


« This Anapest in the Tragics is generally included in the same word ; except 
where the line begins either with an article or with a preposition followed imme- 
diately by its case. Monk, Mus. Crit. 1. p. 63. — 
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In all these the two short syllables of the Anapest are inclosed 
betwixt two longs in the same word, and show the strongest as well 
as the most frequent case for the admission of such a licence. 
. (The nature of this licence will be considered in a Note (B) on the 
admission of Anapests into the Iambic verse of Comedy.) 

The few instances where. the proper name begins with an Ana- 
pest, as Μενέλαοε, Πριάμου, ὅσ. might easily by.a different position 
come into the verse like other words similarly constituted. 
Elmsley, in his celebrated critique on Porson’s Hecuba, Ed. 1808, 
considers all such cases as corrupt. Vid. Edinburgh Review, Vol. 
XIX. p. 69.—Porson’s judgment seems to lean the other way.— 
At all events, the whole Anapest must be contained in the same 
word. Vide Hecub. Porsoni, Londin. 1808. p. xxiiii=p. 18. 
Euripid. Porsoni a Scholefield, Cantabr. 1826. To these editions 
only any references hereafter will be regularly made. 


iv. The Comic Trimeter, 


besides the initial Anapest which it takes with less restriction, 
admits the Anapest in all the other places but the last: it admits 
also the Dactyl in 5th. 

Vesp. 979. κατάβα, κατάβα, | κατάβα, κατάβα, καταβήσομαι. 

Plut. 55. πυθοέμεθ᾽ ἂν | τὸν χρησμὸν ἡμῶν ὅτι νοεῖ. 

In the resolved or trisyllabic feet, one limitation obtains: the 
concurrence of —Uv or νὼ and υυ--- in that order never 
takes place. The necessity. for this will hereafter be seen. 


A Table of Scansion 
for the Trimeter both Tragic and Comic. 


I 2 3 4 5 6 
wo we w= we vwv— “τ 
Ww Ww Ww A ws WW Ww WA Ww Wy 
—T νυ 
(eS) ~~ 
Propii wo — wm vw ws — Nominis 

-........ἕὄἜΞ-..ὄ.........»-..- Ῥ--“--. 
Αρυὰ — w  Comicos. 


w— ws wm | ws). f 
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V. The structure‘ of the Iambic.Trimeter.is decidedly ‘Trochaic. 

1. The two principal divisions of this verse, which give the Tro- 
chaic movement to the ear, and continue it more or less to. the close, 
take place after two feet and a half(M), or after three feet. and 
half (N), with the technical name of Cesura. One or other of these 
divisions may be considered as generally necessary to the just 
constitution of the verse, the form M however being more 3 fre- 
quent than the form N, nearly as four to one : 

(M.) CEd. R. 2. τίνας ποθ᾽ ἕδρας | τάσδε μοι θοάϑεγε, 
(N.) 3. ἱκτηρίοις κλάδοισιν | ἐξεστεμμένοι 5 

The four cases of the Ceesura (M) and the eight eases of. the 
Cesura (N), as exemplified by Porson, may be found in. the 
Suppl. ad Prefat. pp. xxvi, xxvii = 21, 22. or in Maltby’s Lexi- 
con Greco-Prosodiacum, (1824.) p. xxxiii. 

2. The two minor divisions, which give or continue:the: Trochaic 
movement, occur after the first foot and a half (L) and before the 
last foot and a half (R) of the verse: 

(L.) Cd. R. 120. τὸ ποῖον ; | ἐν yap πόλλ᾽ ἂν ἐξεύροι μαθεῖν, 
(8. 121. ἀρχὴν βραχεῖαν εἰ λάβοιμεν | ἐλπίδος. 

The former of these divisions (L), though not necessary, is always 
agreeable. The latter (R), requiring v- and rejecting -- -- in Sth., 
takes place not only in such a simple structure of words as that 
above given, but under circamstances more complex, which will 
be explained in note (A) below, on the Cretic Termination. 

$. The following line may serve to exhibit all the divisions con- 
nected with the structure of the verse: : 

ω ™ QW) ὦ 
Ged. R. 81. σωτῆρι | Bain λαμπρὸς | ὥσπερ | ὄμματι. 


VI. When the line is divided in medio versu with the elision of 
a short vowel in the same word, or in the little words added to it, 
such as δὲ, μὲ, σὲ, γὲ, τὲ, that division is called by Porson the 
quast-cesura, Ὁ. ΧΧΥΪ == 22. 
Aj. Fl. 435. τὰ πρῶτα καλλιεστεῖ᾽ |. ἀριστεύσας στρατοῦ. - 
Hecub. 387. xevretre, μὴ geldec0” | ἐγὼ “rexov Πάριν. 
Verses of this formation Elmsley ingeniously defends, by ap 
hypothesis that the vowel causing the elision might be treated as 
appertaining to the precedent word, and be so pronounced as to 
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preduce a kind. of. hepthomimeral- eweura (in this treatise marked 
by the letter N). ;- , Doe . 
: τὰ πρῶτα καλλισγεῖα. I. διστούσαι ¢ στραγοῦ, er 
Vid. Notes on the Ajas,.Mus. Crit. I. p. 477. 
VII. ‘Several instances, however, are found of the line divided 
in medio versu without any auch elision, a worse structure still. 
Aj. ΕἸ. 1091. Μενέλαε, | μὴ γνώμας | ὑποστήσας | σοφάε. 
Pers. 509 == 515. Θρήκην | περάσαντες | dys | πολλῷ πόνφ. 
On this latter verse vid. the Note of Blomfield, and Herman's 
remark i in the work, already quoted, p..110 =: 70. 


VII. But though the verse sometimes does occur with its 3d. 
and 4th. feet constructed as in the instances above, yet there isa 
structure of the words which the Tragic writers never admit; that 
structure which divides the line by the dipodias of scansion like 
the artificial verse preserved by Athenzus : 

᾿ Σὲ τὸν βόλοις | νιφοκτύποις | δυσχείμερον. 

The following line, scarcely less objectionable as it stood i ip the 

former editions of schylus, Pers. 501 = 507. : 
Στρατὸς περᾷ | κρυσταλλοπῆγα | διὰ πόρον, 

has been corrected by an easy transposition : 
Kpvoraddorijya | διὰ πόρον στρατὸς περᾷ. 

Vide Porson, υ. 8. pp. ΧΧΙΧ, Xxx = 24, 25. 


. 4 


1x. Zhe Structure of the Comic Trimeter 


‘1. frequently admits such lines as are divided in medio versu 
without the quasi-czsura, and, though somewhat rarely, such also 
as comprehend the 3d. and 4th. feet in one word, like those given 
is Ch. VIII. 

2. It readily admits alsoa Spondee § in the 5th. foot without any 
regard to the.law of Cretic termination, as 7 

Plut.-- 2. -Δοῦλον γενέσθαι παραφρονοῦντοε | δεσαότον.. 
—— 29. Κακῶς ἔπραττον καὶ πένης ἦν. | Οἷδά τοι. 
——— 68. Δέχου τὸ» ἄνδρα καὶ τὸν ὄρνιν | τοῦ θεοῦ. | 
3. And even when a Dactyl occupies the 5th. foot, the. modes of . 
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concluding the verse which usually occur, are those'most Ἢ directly 
unlike to the Tragic conclusion : as 
Plut. 55. πυθοΐμεθ᾽ ἂν τὸν χρησμὸν ἡμῶν, [4 ‘ τι νοεῖ. 
while forms of this kind are comparatively rare : 
Plut. 823. Ενδον μένειν ἦν' ἔδακνε yap | ra βλέφαρά μον. 
"a 1149. Enecr’ ἀπολιπὼν τοὺς θεοὺς | ἐνθάδε μενεῖς ; ΄ ." 


Xe The Lambic Tetrameter Catalectic,.. 


peculiar to Comedy, consists of eight feet all but a syllable; 
or may be considered as two dimeters, of which the first is com- 
plete in the techaical measure, the second is one syllable short 
of it. 

The tetrameter line, apparently in this dimension most harmo- 
nious, is said to have its second dimeter catalectic to its first: 
the same mode of speaking, and from the same cause, prevails as 
to Trochaic and Anapestic tetrameters. 

The table of scansion below, exhibiting all the admissible feet, 
is drawn up in every point agreeably to Porson’s account of the 
feet separately allowable ; except that’ Elmsley’s plea for the ad- 
mission (but very rarely) of UJ— of a common word in 4th. is 
here received as legitimate. See his able argument on that 
question, Edin. Rev. u. 8. p. 84. 

-2. Im the resolved or trisyllabic feet one restriction obtains; 
that the concurrence of the feet —vu or συν and vwo— in 
that order never takes place ; a rule which even in the freer con- 
struction of the Trimeter (Ch. IV.) is always strictly observed 
from its essential necessity. 


1. 2°: 3 

Ww Wa WJ Ww Ww We 

Wwe we [wr 
(ΡΙΕ. ὐ — 


| XI. From the first appearance of the scansional table here ex- 
hibited, might it be supposed that the varieties of this verse would 
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be exceedingly numerous. ‘Two considerations, however, for which 
we are indebted to the acuteness and diligence of |Elmsley, show 
sufficient cause -why the.actual anmber. of those varieties, ig. com- 
paratively small. ι΄: -- a re 

1. ‘* All-the. trisyllabic feet which are “admissible into, Comic 
Iambics, are:employed with much greater moderation in the cata- 
lectic tetrameters than in the common trimeters.” Ed. Rev. u. 
s. p. 83. 

2. “The Comic Poets admit Anapests more willingly and fre- 
quently into 1st. 3d. and 5th. places, than into the 2d. 4th. and 
6th. of the tetrameter.” Ed. Rev. u, 8. p. 87. 


XII. In the verses quoted below from Porson (xliii. = 38) 
examples of the less usual feet will be found, of (a) ~w in 4th. of 
(δ᾽ w- in 6th. and of (ὁ) and (ὦ ~- proprii nominis in 4th. and 
7th. 

The υὐ- (ὃ) of a common word in 4th. is given in deference to 
the judgment ¢ of Elmsley (Nub. 1059.): 

(a.) πρώτιστα μὲν γὰρ ἕνα γε τινὰ καθεῖσεν ἐγκαλύψαε. 
(b.) οὐκ ἧττον ἢ νῦν οἱ λαλοῦντες. ἠλίθιος γὰρ ἦσθα. 
(c.) Αχιλλέα τιν’ ἣ Νιόβην, τὸ πρόσωπον οὐχὶ δεικνύς. 
_ (40) Ἐγένετο, Μεναλίππας ποιῶν, Φαίδρας τε, Πηνελόπην 86. 
(e. ) Πολλοῖς: ὁ γοῦν Πηλεὺς ἔλαβεν διὰ τοῦτο τὴν μάχαιραν. 


XIII. The structure generally agrees with the scansion, and 
divides the verse into two dimeters. In the Plutus, those lines 
which have this division, are to those lines which divide the verse 
in the middie of a word or after an article &c. neurly as four to. 
one: : 

Plat, 257, 8. οὐκοῦν ὁρᾷς ὁρμωμένους | ἡμᾶς πάλαι προθύμῳε, 
ὡς εἰκός ἐστιν ἀσθενεῖς | γέροντας ἄνδρας ἤδη. 
—— 284, 5. Αλλ' οὐκέτ᾽ ἂν κρύψαιμι' τὸν | Πλοῦτον γὰρ, ὦ ‘vepess, 
ἥκει 
ἄγων ὁ δεσπότης, ὃ ὃς ὑμᾶς πλουσίους ποήσει. 

And very often the .verse is even so constructed as to give a 
succession of Iambic dipodias separately heard : 

Plut. 253, 4. ῷ πολλὰ δὴ | τῷ δεσπότῃ | ταὐτὸν θύμον | φαγόντεε, 
ἄνδρες φίλοι | καὶ δημόται ἢ καὶ τοῦ πονεῖν | ἐρασταί. 

After these pleasing specimens of the long Iambic, it is proper 
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to state that the comedy from which they are taken exhibits in 
all respects a smoothness and regularity of versification usknown 
to the earlier plays of Aristophanes. (Elmsley, u. 5. p. 83.) 

N.B. Of the nature of that licence which admits the Anapest, 
whether more or less frequently, into any place of the comic verse 
but the last, some account may. be reasonably demanded. A 
probable solution of the difficulty will be offered in the note (B) 
subjoined. . 


xIv. Zhe Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic of Tragedy 


consists of eight feet all but a syllable, or may be considered as 
mude up of two dimeters, of which the second is catalectic (vide 
X. 1.) to the first. 

Its separate feet are shown in the scansional table below; and 
the Dactyl of a proper name, admissible only in certain - places, is 
marked by the letters P. N. 


1 2 8 4 δ 6 7 8 
CAS WV Ws VW ws WMs VW Ws Ww WMAs WV Ws 
ws ww -- wa -- 
ΡΝ me Ua — VW ~—— WA — Ws 


The Dactyl of a proper name is admitted chiefly where its two 
' short syllables are inclosed between two longs in the same word; 
very rarely where the word begins with them; under other cir- 
cumstances, never. ᾿ 
Iph. A. 1381. πάντες Ελληνες. στρατὸς δὲ | Μυρμιδόνων οὔ coe παρῆν; 
Orest. 1549. Ξυγγονόν τ᾽ ἐμὴν, Πυλάδην re e | τὸν τάδε ξυνδρῶντά μοι. 


On the Dactyl or Anapest of proper names in the Trochaic or 
Iambic (III.) verse of Tragedy a suggestion will be offered in the 
note (B) below. 

In the two following lines will be found specimens of the pure 
Trochaic verse and of the Trochaic Spondee in all its places : 
Phen. 631. ἀντιτάξομαι κτενῶν σε. | κἀμὲ τοῦδ᾽ ἔρως exer. _ 

609. κομπὸς el, σπονδαῖς πεποιθὼς, | αἴ σε σώϑουσιν θανεῖν. 

1. As to scansion, one limitation only obtains, that -- - (or ww-) 
in 6th. never precedes ww in 7th. Even in comedy, a verse like 
the following is exceedingly rare: (R. P. xlviii.=43.) | 

Οὔτε yap vavayos, ἂν μὴ | γῆς λάβηται φερόμενος. 
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whereas of -v or ὧν in 6th. preceding ww .in 7tb. instances in 
Tragic verse are not:at-all uncommon. (The following line exhibits 
also. ww.in- ist. and: 5th.) - 

Pheen. 618. Avéotos πέφνκαες. ἀλλ' οὐ | πατρίδος, ὡς ov, πολέμιος. 

2. In structure, the most important point is this; that the first 
dimeter is divided from..the second after some word which allows 
ἃ pause: 1 {86 : sense; not after a preposition, for instance, or 
article belonging in syntax to the second dimeter. (The following 
lines exhibit also ~~ in 2nd and 6th.) 

Orest. 787. ds νιν ἱκετεύσω pe σῶσαι. | τό γε δίκαιον ὧδ᾽ ἔχει. 
Ῥμαη. 621. καὶ σὺ, μῆτερ; οὗ θέμις σοι | μητρὸς cvopdeecy Kapa. 

3. If the first dipodia of the verse is contained in entire. words, 
(and so as to be followed at least by a slight break of the sense,) 
the second foot is a Trochee (or may: be a Tribrach) + 

Phoon. 636.. ὡς ἄτιμοε, | οἰκτρὰ πάσχων, ἐξελάύνομαι χθονός. 
Orest. 788. μητέρος δὲ | μηδ᾽ ἴδοιμε. μνῆμα. πολεμία γὰρ ἦν.. 
Bacch. 585==629. . κᾷθ᾽ ὁ Βρόμιος, | ὡς ἔμοιγε φαίνεται, δόξαν λέγω. 

This nicety of structure in the long Trochaic of Tragedy was 
first discovered by Professor Porson: not an idea of such a canon 
seems ever to have been hinted before. Vid. Kidd’s Tracts and 
Misc. Criticisms of Porson, p..197.—Class. Journ. No. xLyv. 
pp. 166, 7.—Maltby’s Lexicon Greeco-Prosodiacum, p. Ixvii. 

In the. following lines, apparently exceptions to the rule, the 
true sense marks the true structure also : . 

Orest. 1523. πανταχοῦ | ξῇν ἡδὺ μᾶλλον ἣ θανεῖν τοῖς σώφροσιν. 

Here. πανταχοῦ belongs to the whole sentence, and not to “a” ex- 
clusively. _ | 
Iph. Aul. 1318.. τόν. ye τῆς θεᾶς παῖδα, | τέκνον, ᾧ γε δεῦρ᾽ ἐλήλυθαι. 

Here no pause of sense takes place after θεᾶς, (which read as ἃ 
monosyllable,) but the words from τὸν to παῖδα are inclosed as it 
were in a.vinculum of syntax. 2 

The two following verses, the first with an enclitic after the four 
initial syllables, the second with such a word as is always sub- 
joined to other words, have their natural ‘division after the. fifth 
syllable, and all is correct aceordingly : 3 
Iph. Aul, 1854. κατθανεῖν μέν por | δέδοκται" τοῦτο δ' αὑτὸ. βοίλομαι. 
897. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκλήθης γοῦν | rahalvye παρθένον φίλος πόσις. 
Nor does. the following verse, 

Orest. 794. τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο κτᾶσθ᾽ ἑταίρους, μὴ τὸ. συγγενὲς μόνον, 
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Septem Euripides in Hippolyt. 18611358. 
πρόσφορά μ' αἴρετε, σύντονα 5 ἕλκετε 
τὸν κακοδαίμονα, καὶ κατάρατον 
warpos ἀμπκλακίαις. 
Herman. p. 377 =240.) 

5. Very rarely, and perhaps not agreeably in general, - the 
Spondee is found to precede the Dactyl: of the two following in- 
stances, the first presents the more objectionable form ; the second, 
succeeded by a Dactyl and Spondee, can hardly be said to offend 
at all: 

Androm. 1228= 1204. δαίμων ὅδε ris, | λευκὴν αἰθέρα 
πορθμενόμενος, | ....-. | 

Iph. A. 161=159. θνητῶν δ᾽ ὄλβιος | els τέλος οὐδείς. 

On this curious subject, in all its minutiz, vide the acute and 

diligent Elmsley, ad Med. v. 1050. note g, and ad. Colon. v. 

1766. 

6. The Dacty!, when in any way it precedes the Anapest, ap- 
pears to be considered by metrical scholars. as a case of great 
awkwardness and difficulty. The following statement, reprinted 
with a few verbal alterations from the Museum Criticum (vol. τ. 
p- 333.), may suffice perhaps for all practical purposes. 

- The concurrence of Dactyl with Anapest in that order, i is not 
very often found betwixt one dimeter and another. 
Electr. Eurip. 1320,1. Ἀ Evyyove φίλτατε". 

| διὰ yap Gevyvio’ ἡμᾶς πατρίων. 
(vid. 5. Theb. vv. 827, 8. 865, 6. for two more instances.) 

The combination is very rare,‘ where one dipodia closes with a 
Dactyl and the next begins with an Anapest, thus:') = - . 
Electr. Eurip. 1317. θάρσει" Παλλάδος [ὁσίαν ἥξεις 

πόλεν" GAN ἀνέχον. ᾿ 
Hecub. 144. ἴθ᾽ Αγαμέμνονος | ἱκέτις γονάτων. - 
Within the same αἱροάία,. we may venture to assert, shat such a 
combination never takes place. ' 

- 7, Thus far of the Anapestic Dimeter, when the first t dipodia, 
as most usually it does, ends with a word: - - 

This, however, is not always the ‘case; and of. such Verses as 
want that division, those are the most frequent and the::most 
pleasing also, which have the first dipodia after an Anapest (some 
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times after a Spondee) overflowiag into the second, with the move- 
ment Anapestic throughout. 

Agam. 52. πτερύγων ἐρετμοῖσιν “] ἐρεσσόμενοι. 

——- 794==766. καὶ ξυγχαίρονσιν | ὁμοιοπρεπεῖε. 
(vide Gaisford, Hephest. pp. 279, 80. Maltby, Lex. Greco-Pros. 
pp... xxviii, xxix. for. a large collection of miscellaneous ex- 
amples.) : 

The following rare, perhaps singular, instance, : 

Prom. V. 172=179. καί μ' οὔτε | μελιγλώσσοις reeBois, 
᾿ €omes recommended at least by the’ uniform movement: whereas 
this line, if the reading be correct, from the Hippolytts, 

v. 18761357. rls épéorne’ ἔνδεξια πλευροῖς ; 
within the.same word, ἔνδεξια, suffers the transition from Anapestic 
movement to ‘Dactylic; a transition perhaps not entirely ille- 
gitimate, but one of the very rarest occurrence. : 

In the second line of those quoted below, the structure, though 
exceedingly rare, is recommended by the continuity οὔ. Dactylic 
feet before and after it: : 

Agamem. 1557==1504.. .... τὴν πολυκλαύτην 

Ἰφιγένειαν | ἄναξια δράσας, 
ἄξια πάσχω», κι τ᾿ λ. 

8. The synaphea (or συνάφεια), that property of the Anapestic 
system which Bentley first demonstrated, is neither more nor less 
than continuous scansion: that is, scansion continued with strict 
exactness from the first syllable to the very last, but not including 
the last itself, as that syllable, and only that in the whole system, 
may be long or short indifferently. 

In this species of verse one hiatus alone is permitted, in the 
case of a final diphthong or long vowel so placed as to forma 
short syllable. The following instances may serve (Herman. 
p. 373=237.): . 

Pers. 39. ‘ea ἐλειοβάται ναῶν » ἐῤέται. 
ὅ48. ποθέουσαι ἰδεῖν ἀρτιξυγίαν, 
; -- 60. “-  οοἴχεται ἀνδρῶν.ὄ. = we 
Ἤξεου. 123. τὼ Θησείδα δ᾽, dew ᾿Αθηνῶν... | 
With this point of prosody premised, two passages may. suffice to 
exemplify the sypaphea:). ee tt 
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Prom. V. 199,200. eis ἀρθμὸν ἐμοὶ καὶ φιλότητα 
σπεύδων σκεύδοντί ποθ᾽ ἥξει. 

The last syllable of v. 199. becomes long from the short vowel 
a being united with the consonants cx at the beginving of v. 200. 
Had a single consonant, or any pair of consonants like xp, xA, ἄς. 
followed in v. 200. the last syllable of v. 199. would have been 
short, in violation of the metre. 

Again, Med. 161,2. ὦ μεγάλα Θέμι καὶ πότνι᾽ Αρτεμι, 

λεύσσεθ᾽ ἃ πάσχω, . . ..- | 

If after v. 161, ending with a short vowel, any vowel whatever 
had followed in v. 162, that would have violated the law of hiatus, 
observed in these verses. And if a double consonant, or any pair 
of consonants like cr, ox, du, py, ὅσ. had followed in v. 162. Ap- 
rem, necessarily combined with those consonants, would have 
formed the Pes Creticus, and not the Dactyl required. But λεύσ- 
cw follows with ἃ initial, and all is correct. 

9. The Versus Parcemiacus hath its table of scansion as follows: 


1 2 3 4 
ΠΣ ed alee σαν 


One limitation as to the concurring feet obtains; that - ~ in Ist. 
never precedes νυ - in 2nd. 

10. While in the common dimeter,as must have already appeared, 
those dipodias form the most pleasing verse which end in entire 
words; the Paremiac comes most agreeably to the ear, when it 
presents the latter hemistich of a Dactylic hexameter, as 

Prom. V. 164. ἐχθροῖς ἐπίχαρτα πέπονθα. 
But sometimes that line (with the restriction §. 9.) admits the 
Dactyl in 151. 

Med. 1085. οὐκ ἀπόμουσον τὸ γυναικῶν. 
(vide Museum Criticum, V. 1. pp. 328, 9. 332, 3.) 


Xvi. The Anapestic Tetrameter Catalectic, 


peculiar to comedy, consists of eight feet all but a syllable; 
or may be considered as made up of two dimeters, of-which 


- 
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the second is catalectie to the fiest. Its scansional table is given 
below: Te ΝΗ 


ΝΥ τὰςΝἝἙνΝἁ Pree ay! εἶ "lee ἐν." εἰ" Hee re “οἷ oi} 4 
“hoe. 1 : ¥ ΕΣ μὴ" ι ἢ τε ΝΣ θῖν ἜΝ 328" ye ” 
Wes me ef τῷ ow ween bw -- :- wae — 4 Whe mre . 

Ξ. Ww — wl — ὦ am we via 


1. One restriction as to the feet separately admissible obteis, ° 
that the two feet - ww vw -, in that order, never concur in the long 
Anapestic. 

» 2«.In’ the long: as io the short Anapestic verse ὁ Dactyls we 
admitted much more sparingly into the second, -than. inte: ithe, Hirst 
place of the dipodia. (Bimsley, p. 93.) . mae tate 

3. In the 1200 (or. more) Teteameter Anppesticg of Aristo- 
phanes, only, 19 examples’ ocenr of a Dactyl ip. Fader: $ A guly 
second place of a dipodia which it can.occupy. ©. 3. pac) ὦ ae 

Ia 13 of those verses the preceding. foot is also ΜΌΝΗΝ ag in ' 
Nub. 400. 

οὐδὲ Κλεώννμον, οὐδὲ Θέωρον ; | καίτοι σφόδρα γ᾽ εἴσ᾽ ἐπίορκοι. 
In the remaining 6 of those verses, 4 have.the Dactyl after a 
Spondee, as Nub. 408. 
ὥπτων γαστέρα τοῖς συγγενέσιν, | κᾷτ᾽ οὐκ ἔσχων "ἀβεχήσαι. 
The other 2 have the Dactyl after an Anapest, as ‘Nub. 9851. 
τί γὰρ, ἣν ἅρπαγα τῶν δημοσίων | κατίδωσι Σίμωνα, τί ὁρῶσιν: ; 
(Elmsley, ‘p . 93. ) 

4. The last quoted verse e exhibits the transition (in long ἜΤΗ 
tics) from Anapestic movement to Dactylic, in separate ‘words: 
The following shows within the same word the transition from 
Dactylic movement to Anapestic. Both cases are very rare, “ἢ " 
Vesp. 706. εἰ γὰρ ἐβούλοντο βίον πορίσαι | τῷ δήμῳ, ῥᾷδιον Ἵν ἄν. 

5. Of all those nineteen Tetrameters described | in ‘§. 3. one 
only is destitute of the division (or cesura technically 36 cal ed) 
after the first dipodia. 

Nubes 353. ταῦτ᾽ dpa, ταῦτα Κλε[ώνυμρον atrac| τὸν ῥίψααπιν χθὲς 
ἰδοῦσαι. (Elmsley, p. 94.) 

6. If the second foot be a Dactyl, and the third a Spondee, the 
‘last syllable of the Dactyl may not begin an Tambic .or. (4--) 
Bacchean word. 

FF 
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XVI, The Ictus Metricus. 


1. The metrical ictus has been briefly explained at the beginning 
of this Introduction. Its application to the natural feet in Ana- 
pestic verse is quite clear and perspicuous: the ictus falls on the 


| 
last syllable of the Uv — and its companion — “Ὁ and on the first 


| 
of the —vv and its accompanying ——. 
First, in a line of pure Anapests, all but one Spondee in 5th. 
which there seems to predominate : 


\ ll Ι ᾿ | ll | 
Aves 503. οβολον κατεβροχθισα, κατα κενὸν roy θυλακον οικαδ᾽ ἀαφειλκον. 


Secondly, in a line of Anapests and Spondees: 
Ι | Ι lod 
Plutus 536. και παιδαριὼν ὁ ὑποπεινωντων και γραϊΐδιων κολοσυρτον ; 
Thirdly, in a line with Dactyls and Spondees in the first dimeter : 
| Ι Ι Ι | 
Ibid. 575. adda φλναρεις και πτερυγιθεις. Kat πως φευγουσι σε παντες; 
Fourthly, in lines of mixed movement Anapestic and Dactylic : 


Ibid. 508. dvo πρέσβυτὰ ξυνθιασώτα τον ληρειν και παραπαίειν. 
529. oure μυροισιν μυρισαι στακτοῖς, ὁποταν νυμφὴν αγαγῆσθον. 
2. After this, the ictuation of the short Anapestic of Tragedy is 
very simple. Med. 129, 30. perdous δ᾽ aras, ὅταν ὀργισθῇ 
δαιμων, οικοὶς απεδωκεν. - 


Ibid. 1080-85. (with — vv in Ist. of the Paremiac). 
Ι 
ἀλλα γὰρ εστιν 


μουσα και ἧμιν, ἡ προσομιλει 


| i ἱ : 
σοφιας ἕνεκεν" πασαισι μεν ov° 


᾿ Ι i | ᾿ 
mavpov ‘yap δη yevos εν πολλαῖς 


| I 
εὗροις ay ows 


| Ι ᾿ ἱ. 
οὐκ ἀπομονσον τὸ γνναικων». 


3. Of course, we are not ignorant that Dawes has given a dif- 
ferent ictuation to the Dactylic parts of Anapestic verse so called. 
Assuming that the Anapestic movement is necessarily kept up 
through the whole system, to preserve that uniformity he lays the 


| 
ictus on the middle syllable of the Dactyl, —~v, and on the second 
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of the Spoudee, -- (Miscell. Crit. pp. 189. 192=344. 348. of 
Kidd's edition.) Five lines marked by himself may suffice to show 
his mode of ictuation in the Dactylic dipodias: 


\ Ι [ Ι 
Equit. 496. AAA’ Oc χαίρων, και πραξειας 
Ι | Ι 
Kara vouy τον ἐμον᾽ και σε φυλαττοι 


Ζευς ἀγοραιοι" και νίκησας 
ἀνθις ἐκειθέν καλιν ὡς ἡμας 
ἐλθοις στεφανοις καταπάστοι. 

No Scholar since that day appears to have discussed Dawes’s 
account of this matter, much less to have approved and defended 
it. With great reluctance one dissents from so masterly a critic, — 
whose contributions to metrical knowledge can never be estimated 
too highly: but much careful thought bestowed on the subject 
has led to that very different result, which is here (XVIII. 1.) and 
above (XVI. 1.) candidly stated, and not without some confidence 
proposed as the plain and practical truth. 

4. In the ictus of Trochaic and in that of Iambic verse, 
which for the greater clearness, as will be seen, are taken in that 
order, there is no doubt or difficulty ; so long as the simple feet, 
and the Spondees when paired with one or the other, alone are 
concerned. . 

Every Trochee has the ictus on its first, every Iambus on its . 
second syllable ; and the Spondee, as it is Trochaic or Iambic, is 
marked accordingly. 

Phen. 609. κόμπος εἰ, | σπονδαις πεποίθως, αἱ σε σωδουσιν θανειν. 
------ 76, | πολλήν αθροῖσας ἀσπιδ' Αργειὼν ayet 
5. Of all the resolved feet, the Tribrach in Trochaic verse with 


we I. 
its ictus on the first syllable ~~ is most readily recognised by the 
ear as equivalent to the Trochee. 


Ι ! { : | ᾿ i | 
Pheen. 618. ανοσιος πεφυκας. add’ ov πατριδος ὡς ov πολεμιος. 


6. What the Tribrach is to the Trochee, the nominal Anapest 
is to the Trochaic Spondee, as its equivalent or substitute; and 


this Anapest of course has its ictus on the first syllable be -, 
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A | ᾿ | A ] i 
Orest. 1540. adda μεταβουλευσομεσθα. rovro & ov καλως Ae yes. 


! Hoo i ee 
—— 1529. ov yap, tres ‘EAAad’ avrows ὥρυξι διελυμηνατο. 
7. The following lines, formed artificially, (like Bentley's Com- 
modavi, &c. in his metres of Terenceé,) are calculated merely to 
afford an easy praxis for the ictuation of Trochaic verse: 


moi 4 | ἜΣ 1 
nAGer οὗτος ηλθεν οὗτος | ἡλθεν οὗτος ηλθε Sn. 


i | i | Ι | \ | 
adios ηλθεν αδικος ελθων | αδικος ηλθεν ηλθε dn. 
| ὶ 


| ᾿ | i 1 ᾿ 
ἤλθεν αδικος ηλθεν αδικων | ηλθεν αδικος ηλθε dn. 
! | A I ! Ι ] 
πότερα δεδιε, worepa δεδιε, | worepa δεδιε Seduora ; 
8. Instances frequently occurring of words like those now given, 


aSixos, ἀδικων, &c. ictuated on the antepenult, may be considered, 
if not as positively agreeable to the ear, yet at any rate as passing 
without objection or offence. 

But where the penult of words like ἀμφοτερα or θορυβος is marked 
with the ictus, something awkward and hard, or so fancied at 
least, has even led to violations of the genuine text under pretence 
of improving the metre. 

For example, the following verse, Iph. A. 875=886. 

w Guyarep ἥκεις ex’ ode py καὶ σν και μητὴρ aebey, 
has on that very plea been disfigured (vid. XIV. 3.) by this altera- 
tion : 
| d | Q | mot i 
Ovyarep, ἧκεις | ex’ ολεθρῳ σῳ και ov και μητὴρ σεθεν. 
In v. 1324-:-13845. the word θνγατερ occurs with the more usual, 


and it may be the pleasanter ictuation : 


᾿ | 4 | i 1 8 
w γυναι ταλαινα, Angas θυγατερ. ov Wevdn θροεις. 


A similar difference is found in the ictus of Aprejuds, 
Iph. A. 872==883. 
! r 4 . " “1 
παντ᾽ execs. Αρτεμιδι θυσειν παιδα σὴν μελλει πατηρ. 
ἘΝ Ι 1 ! 
348 Ξε 859. Ἀρτεμίδι, και πλοὺν εσεσθαι Δαναΐδαις, ἧσθειε φρεναε. 
The two following lines from the Perse also exhibit that peculiar 
ictus : | 


! 1 Ι a \ ! Ι Ι 
(2) 176. τουδε μοι γενεσθε, Περσων γηραλεα πιστωματα. 


Ι ᾿" i q 1 - ! Ι a 
(1) 739. w pedeos, oiay ap’ ἡβην ξυμμαχων απωλεσε. 
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nicety of ictuation, more clear as it is and more easily apprehend- 
ed in Trochaic verse, will be immediately identified in Iambic. - 
For instance, the lines already quoted, Gd. R. 112. Orest. 288. 
Cid. R. 719. with the Cretic prefixed, become long Trochaics, 
and admit the Trochaic analysis : 
δηλαδη. ποτέρα δ᾽ εν οἰκοις ἦν aypois ὁ Aaius. 


| li | Ι | Ι | il 
δηλαδη. καὶ νυν ανακαλυπτ᾽, ὦ Kaovyynroy Kapa. 


| ! | Ι | ! | Ι 
αλλα νυν ερριψεν αλλαις χερσιν εἰς αβατον ορος. 


By a similar process, the identity of the Cretic termination in both 
verses (V. 2. R. and XIV. 4.) as subject to the same canon, is 
instantly discovered : 


Orest. 762. δεινὸν of πολχοὶ, raxoupyous | ὅταν ἔχωσι | προστάτας. 


541. ... ἀπελθέτω δὴ τοῖς λόγοισιν | ἐκποδὼν ... 
᾿Αλλὰ νῦν ἀπελθέτω δὴ | τοῖς λόγοισιν | ἐκποδών. 

The correspondency, however, of the Iambic Trimeter with that 

portion of the Trochaic Tetrameter, is then only quite perfect, 

when the former verse has the predominant division (M. V. 1.) 

as in the Senarius quoted above. 


The Ictus of the long Trochaic of Comedy. 


11. The scansion of the Comic Tetrameter agrees with that of 
the Tragic, except in one point, that it admits, though very rarely, 
the --in 6th. before the σον in 7th. ; and the ictuation is the very 
same in both verses. Of that exception the line already quoted may 


afford a sufficient example : 


| il | ! | I Ι ! 
oure ‘yap ναναγος, αν μὴ γῆς λαβηται φερομενος. 


The Ictus of Iambic verse in Comedy. 


1 


12. The Comic verse in Scansion differs from the Tragic by 
admitting the - ~ in 5th. and the vw - in 2nd. 3rd. 4th. and 5th. 


The Dactyl in 5th. of the Comic has the same ictus ve as it 


has in jst. and 3rd. of the Tragic Senarius, thus : 


| Ι | Ι Ι Ih 

Plut. 55. πυθοιμεθ᾽ αν τον xpnopoy Huwy, ὅτι νοει. 
\ i 1 - A | It 

—— 1149. ezetr’ ἀπολιπὼν τους θεους evade pevecs, 
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Whatever be the real nature of that licence which admits the 
Anapest so freely into Comic verse, no doubt can exist as to the 


| 
place of its ictus on the last syllable ~-; and the following lines 
may serve as examples : 
| 4 | u 
Nub. 2. ω Zev βασιλευ, ro χρημα των νυκτων ὅσον. 
Ι 4 | 4 | ᾿ 
Nub. 24. εἰθ᾽ εξεκοπὴν προτερον τον οφθαλμον λιθῳ. 


| I Ι i | i 
—— 20. ὁπόσοις οφειλω, και δλόγισωμαι TOUS TOKUUS. 


0 ᾿ 
—— 11. αλλ’ ει δοκει, ρεγκωμεν εγκεκαλυμμενοι.- 


13. The Tetrameter of Comedy admits no feet but those which 
are found, and with more frequency, in the Trimeter. The ictua- 
tion on the feet in each verse is the very same, as the following 
lines may serve to exemplity : (Porson, xli.=38.) 


| Ι Ι 
Plut. 253. w πολλα δὴ τῳ δεσποτῇ ravrov θυμὸν φαγόντες. 


Ι ᾿ ! Ι | ἤ 
Ranz 911. σπρωτιστα μεν yap ἕνα γε τινα καθεισεν ἐγκαλυψας. 


| A Ι | | | 
—— 917. ουχ ἧττον ἡ νυν οἱ λαλουντες. ἡλιθιος yap ησθα. 


Ι Ι | fi 1 i | 
Thesm. 549. eyevero ελανιππας xowy Patdpas re Πηνελοπὴν δε. 


In this verse, generally, the Iambic structure so clearly predo- 
minates, that little advantage can be gained by submitting it to 
the Trochaic analysis, as, against the judgment of Bentley, Ilgenius 
recommends. (Vide Maltby, Lex. Gr. Pros. p. xxxvi.) 

In some cases, perhaps, of resolved feet, and in verses too waut- 
ing the regular czesura, the law of ictuation may be more correetly 
apprehended by applying the Trochaic scale than otherwise. 

It is worth the while to observe, that of 37 Tetrameters in the 
Plutus, vv. 253—289. containing only two resolved feet, one a 
Tribrach and one a Dactyl, (vid. Elmsley, u. 8. p. 83.) the versi- 
fication is remarkably smooth; and if those lines be read with 
the proper ictus, the Iambic movement cannot fail te be plea- 
santly and distinctly felt on the ear. 


PS. to 88. 12, 13. . 

In Ch. IV. where the concurrence of wv or - w before w- in 
the Trimeter of Comedy is condemned, a promise is given, that the 
necessity for that limitation should be made to appear. 
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The true constitution of the Comic Senarius was first discerned 
by Dawes. In his Emendations on the Acharnians (Misc. Crit. 
253==244, ἄς.) at v. 146. 

Ey τοισι τοιχοις eypagov Αθηναῖιοι καλοι, . 
he condemns as unlawful the concurrence of feet above-mention- 
ed; and claims the credit not only of discovering that canon, but 
of assigning the true reason also as derived from the laws of 
Jambic ictuation. 
As the verse stands at present, he says, 


Ev τοισι τοίχοις ἐγραφον Αθηναιοι καλοι, 
you have, with gross offence to the ear, the interval of four sylla- 
bles from ictus to ictus, when the lawful extent of that interval 
can only be three. His emendation, demanded no less by the 
syntax of the whole passage than by the metre of that line, has 
since been sanctioned by the authority of Mss. 


1 | Ι 1 of 
Ἐν τοισι τοιχοις eypag’, Αθηναῖιοι καλοι. 
On the Trochaic scale of Scansion, it is obvious to remark, that 
the redundance of a syllable in the vulgar text would be instantly 


detected. 


| ! I ll ~ | i | " 
αλλα νυν εν ἰτοισι | τοιχοις εγραφον | Αθηναᾷοι καλοι. 


One illustration more, from a false reading in Tragedy, may not 
be deemed superfluous. 
In the Orestes, 449 505. the text of the old editions stands 
thus:° ᾿ 
αὐτὸς κακίων ἐγένετο μητέρα κτανών. 
which in the Iambic Scansion presents the concurrence of (Π6 --ὦ 
and the U—. Here again, the Trochaic scale affords the ready 


test; it instantly detects the redundant syllable : 


boo 1 Ι i ! ᾿ 
αλλα γυν av[ros κακιων | eyevero μητεῖρα κτανων. - 


The just and simple emendation of Porson need hardly be given: 
αὐτὸς κακίων μητέρ᾽ ἐγένετο κτανών. 


XIX. Note A. on the Pause or Cretic termination. (Vide V.2. 
XIV. 4.) ᾿ ᾿ é 
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Cid. T. 142. ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τάχιστα παῖδες, ὑμεῖς μὲν | βάθρων. 
Soph. Electr. 413. εἴ μοι λέγοις τὴν ὄψιν, εἴποιμ' ἂν τότε. 
[ἢ the numerous instances of ἂν so posited it deserves remark, 
that ἂν is always subjoined to its verb, and that with elision as in 

the line quoted. (Vide Porson, xxxi. = 28.) 
2. Where words like οὐδεὶς and μηδεὶς so given ought in Attie 
orthography to be written thus: οὐδ᾽ εἷς and μηδ᾽ εἷς : 
Phen. 759. ἀμφότερον: ἀπολειφθὲν yap οὐδ᾽ ἕν θάτερον. 
Alc. 687. ἣν δ᾽ ἐγγὺς ἔλθῃ θάνατος, οὐδ᾽ εἷς βούλεται. 
(Vide Porson, xxxiv. v. = 31.) 

3. And where, in the Plays of Sophocles, the dative cases. 
plural of ἐγὼ and σὺ are exhibited as Spondees, thus, ἡμῖν, ὑμῖν ; 
when that Tragedian, however strange it may appear, employed 
those pronouns in his verse actually as Trochees. In that pro- 
nunciation, they are by some Grammarians written, ἡμὶν, ὑμὶν, but 
Apev, Buy, more generally : 

Electr, 1528. ἢ χοῦς ἔνεστιν οὔτις ὗμιν ἐγγενής ; 
Cid. Col. 25. πᾶς γάρ τις ηὔδα τοῦτό γ᾽ ἦμιν ἐμπόρων. 
In which two lines ὑμῖν and ἡμῖν would vitiate the metre. 
(Vide Porson, xxxv. = 32.) 

4. One particular case seems to have created a very needless 
perplexity ; namely, where the verse is concluded by a trisyllabic 
word with certain consonants initial which do not permit the short 
vowel precedent to form a short syllable. (Vide Porson, xxxviii. = 
34, 5.) 

The following verses, as being supposed to labor under the 
vicious termination, are recommended by the Professor: to the 
sagacity of young Scholars for correction: 

Hecub. 717. ἡμεῖς μὲν οὖν ἐῶμεν, οὐδὲ ψαύομεν. 
Androm. 347. φεύγει τὸ ταύτης σῶφρον" ἀλλὰ ψεύσεται. 
Iph. A. 531. κἄμ᾽ ὡς ὑπέστην θῦμα, κᾷτα ψεύδομαι. 

Here the word preceding the final Cretic must be either ἃ Tro- 
chee or a Spondee. If it is a Trochee, all is well: nothing more 
need be said.. If itis not a Trochee, but: a Spondee, what makes 
it to be so? Evidently the final shgrt vowel of each word being 
touched.in utterance by the initial π of Ψ, or wc, with which the 
next word commences. 

Then, so far from any pause or break of the sense intervening, 
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on which condition alone the Cunon operates, there is an absolute 
continuity of souud and sense together ; and the verse ends witha 
quinquesyllabic termination, as complete as in Phoeniss. 32. 53. 
where ἐξανδρούμενος and συγκοιμωμένη terminate the line : even so, 
οὐδέπσαύομεν, ἀλλάπσεύσεται, κᾷἄταπσεύδομαι. (Vide Dalzel, Col- 
lect. Greece. Maj. T. ii. Ed. 1802. Nott. p. 164.) 

5. Several modifications of the line, according to the connexion 
of the words hy which it is concluded, come next to be considered. 
Some of these cases when the words are duly separated, present a 
disyllabic, some a quadrisyllabic ending: in others, the combina- 
tion is such as to exhibit a collective termination of five syllables, 
or more. 

a, ΕΠ“. R. 435. ἡμεῖς τοιοίδ᾽ ἔφυμεν, ὡς μέν σοι δοκεῖ. 

This line, even so read, would not violate the Canon ; for it does 
not present a Cretic separately pronounced. But it stands far 
more correctly thus in Elmsley’s Edition,—es σοὶ μὰν | δοκεῖ, with 
an endiug clearly disyilabic. 

B. The following line as clearly presents a termination of four 
syllables : 

CEd. R. 1157. ἔδωκ᾽" ὀλέσθαι δ᾽ ὥφελον | τῇδ᾽ ἡμέρᾳ. 


The three following instances are taken from Elmsley, ad (cd. 
Col. 115. 

y. Iph. A. 858. δοῦλος. oby ἁβρύνομαι τῷδ᾽, ἡ τύχη γάρ μ᾽ οὖκ ἐᾷ. 

Here the ending is not trisyllabic; for μ᾽ οὖκ go together, and 
the enclitic μὲ hangs upon ydp: and as yap in collocation is 
attached to the precedent ἡ τύχη, the accumulation of syllables in 
continuity amounts to seven. 

δ. Ion 808. δέσποινα, προδεδόμεσθα. σὺν γὰρ coi νοσῶ. 

Here the words σὺν γὰρ σοὶ, being under the vinculum of Syntax, 
cannot be disjoined. And σὺν coi yap, if so read, from the law 
of collocation in words like yap, must go together. Either 
way the structure of the verse is legitimate, with a disyMabic 
ending. . 

e. Eurip. Electr. 275. ἤρου τόδ᾽ ; αἰσχρόν γ᾽ εἶπας. ob γὰρ νῦν ἀκμή. 

Here οὐ negatives νῦν, and of course must be uttered in the same 
breath with it. —— ob yap viv | ἀκμή. 
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Elmsley himself (ad Ged. Col. 115.) on the two following lines, 

ὦ. Cid. Col. 265. ὄνομα μόνον δείσαντες. οὐ yap δὴ τό ye, 

η. Electr. 432. τύμβῳ προσάψῃς μηδέν. ob γάρ σοι θέμις, 
justly remarks, that neither line contains any thing wrong: for the 
words σοὶ and δὴ, the one enclitic, the other by collocation 
attached to the word precedent, make a slight disyllabic ending, 
as far as apy separate termination exists. 


6. The following line may serve to represent several others of 

similar construction : | 
Aj. Fl. 1101. ἔξεστ᾽ ἀνάσσειν, ὧν 68’ ἡγεῖτ᾽ οἴκοθεν. 

(Vide Elmsley, Mus. Crit. V. i. pp. 476---480. et ad Heracl. 
371. 530.) 

“ΤΠ we suppose the first syllable of οἴκοθεν to be attracted by 
the elision to the preceding word, the verse will cease to be an ex- 
ception to Porson’s Canon.” At the same time, he frankly con- 
fesses, that he is not satisfied with this solution of the difficulty, 
and goes on with great acuteness to state his objections to it. 

Now, on the other hand, we are told of Hegelochus, who acted 
the part of Orestes in the Play so named, that when he came to 
v. 273. ἐκ κυμάτων yap αὖθις αὖ γαλήν᾽ ὁρῶ, wanting breath to 
pronounce γαλήν᾽ ὁρῶ with the delicate synalepha required, he | 
stopped between the words, and uttered these sounds instead, 
γαλῆν ὁρῶ. (Vide Porson, ad Orest. 273.) 

Apparently, from this anecdote we have a right to conclude, . 
that in cases like that of . .. ἡγεῖτ᾽ οἴκοθεν, the first syllable of 
οἴκοθεν was by the elision attracted to the preceding word ἡγεῖτο ; 
and in all similar cases we may suppose the two words to have 
been so closely connected in sound, as to leave no perceptible 
suspension of the sense whatsoever. 

This conclusion, if legitimately drawn, will bear a more exten- 
sive application, and comprehend some other passages of metrical 
nicety. 

It is enough perhaps to have thrown out the suggestion; and 
there let the matter rest for the present. 


XX. Note B. on the Anapest Proprii Nominis in the Tragic 
Senarius, and on other licences of a similar description. 
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Before we engage in the direct discussion of the point here pro- 
posed, let a few remarks be premised. 

1. Iv the first place, there is a well-known distinction in music 
betwixt common time and triple time. To this musical distinction 
there exists something confessedly analogous in the difference be- 
twixt the time of Anapestic and Dactylic verse, and that of lam- 
bic and Trochiaic. 

Agreeably then to this analogy, we may be allowed for the sake 
of illustration to use the terms common and triple time in the 
pages which follow. 

2. Inthe next place, the terms Anapest and Dactyl have been 


already used on two occasions palpably different. 


First, as the names of the natural feet in the triple time of 
. . . e ° I | 
Anapestic and Dactylic verse, with their ictus thus, 44’ τ —. 


Secondly, as the names of two short syllables before or after a 
long one, in the common time of Trochaic or Iambic verse, with 


| 
a different ictus, thus, vw» τον —w, 


In future, it may be safe and useful to call the first of these the 
natural, and the second the nominal Dactyl and Anapest. 

3. Thirdly, the terms Anapest and Dactyl have a different use 
still, to denote certain feet admissible in certain kinds of Iambic 
and Trochaic verse, as equivalent to the proper feet of each metre, 
being admitted not only into the Spondaic places of the dipodia, 

. but into the lambic and Trochaic likewise. 

In the pronunciation of those peculiar feet, it is probable there 
was something correspondent to the slurring so called of musical 
notes; and since necessity demands a third name for a third cha- 
racter, it may justify our adoption of slurred Anapest and slurred 
Dactyl, as terms not inappropriate for that purpose. 


Let the marks then, Wu) and τῶν, be permitted to repre- 
sent each of those peculiarities, when each requires to be se- 
parately represented. But for reasons of convenience, which will 
be found very striking when we come to the practical part of the 
subject, we beg leave to introduce a more comprehensive method 
equally suited to Iambic and Trochaic verse; and that is, to make 


| | . 
—w— the sign of the apparent syllables involved in the discus- 
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sion, and τω υ-- or τὸο- the sign of the real sounds as they 
are supposed to be. 

4, Whatever truth or probability may be found in the following 
attempt toaccount for the -- νυ -- Proprii Nominis in the Trochaic 
or lambic verse of Tragedy, (and for the admission of that licence 
with common words also into the Iambics of Comedy,) the whole 
merit of the discovery, if any, is due to S. Clarke, whose suggestion 
(ad Il. B. v. 811.) is here pursued, enforced, and developed. 

Clarke, after quoting instances of οὐ — Proprii Nominis but only 
in the 4th. foot of the Trimeter, proceeds to argue thus. If the 
Iambic verse of Tragedy, under other circumstances, rejects in 
Ath. the ὦ — as equal in time to —vv or ——, and admits only 
the »v — or equivalent wv; then, itis clear, that the proper names 
which exhibit ~ — to the eye, could never have been pronounced 
at full lengts in three distinct syllables, but must have been hur- 
ried in utterance, so as to carry only ἡ — to the ear. 

And since long proper names (as Clarke justly observes) are 
from their nature liable to be rapidly spoken; in the following 
verses, 

Pheen. 764=769. γάμους 8 ἀδελφῆς Αντιγόνης παιδός τε σοῦ, 

Androm. 14. τῷ νησιώτῃ Νουπτολέμῳ δορὸς γέρας, 
naturally enough the names Αντιγόνης and Νονπτολέμῳ would be 
slurred into something like Αντ᾽ γόνης and Νουπτ'λέμῳ : the ear of 
course would find no cause of offence, and the eye takes no cog- 
nisance of the matter. 

5. If this mode of solution be allowed as probable at least in 
the department of proper names in Tragic verse to which it bears 
direct application, by parity of argument perhaps it may be ex- 
tended to the similar case of common words used in Comic verse 
also. 

Take for instance the following line, 

Nub. 131. λόγων ἀκριβῶν σχινδαλάμους μαθήσομαι ; 
What was the objection to the old and vulgar reading, σκινδαλ- 
pois? Clearly this; that it placed a —— in 4th. What then does 
σχινδαλάμους place there? Either οὐ το is pronounced as three 
distinct syllables, in what is called triple time, while the metre 
itself is in common ; or by rapid utterance σχινδ᾽ λάμους comes to 
the ear, and the verse proceeds with its own regular movement. 
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Briefly, we have either σκινδαλμοὺς, a molossus, ———, which 
murders the metre entirely ; 
or σχινδαλάμους, ἃ full-sounded choriambus, — ὦ - which 
contrary to the law of the verse mingles triple with common time; 
or σχινδ(α)λάμους, i.e. in effect, the pes creticus, —U —, that 
very quantum of sound which the metre requires. 


PS. It may be necessary to remark, that Clarke's reasoniog 
about the Uv — Proprii Nominis in 4th. is just as applicable to the 
2od. place also with that foot as to the 4th. And if his argument, 
as here stated, be sufficient to account for the licence in the 2nd. 
and 4th. places, who would ever think, where the same foot is 
admitted in the 3rd. and Sth., of considering that licence in any 
other light? 

See examples of the ,J— (or --σὖ --- Proprii Nominis in 
all the four places, Ch. III. 

6. Before advancing a step farther, itis but right to avow, that 
all which we at present propose, is to set this question fairly a 
going on its apparently reasonable and very probable ground. 

High probability then favors the idea, that the Anapests (and 
Choriambi) of Greek Comedy (under all combinations of words 
and syllables) were passed lightly over the tongue without trespass- 
ing on the time allowed betwixt ictus and ictus in verses not con- 
taining those fect. 

Any thing like a perfect enumeration of particulars commodious- 
ly classed, would be found to demand a serious sacrifice of leisure 
and labor. The classes which are here given in specimen only, 
while they undoubtedly embrace a very great majority of the facts, 
may serve to show the nature of that extensive survey which would 
be necessary to make the induction complete. 

7. Instances like σχινδαλάμους, it might a priori be calculated, 
are not likely to be very numerous, hardly 10 in every 100 of the 
Comic Trimeters: nor do all the words of similar dimensions with 
σχινδαλάμους present a choriambus so readily obedient to our 
organs at least for running four syllables into three. _ 

Nubes 16. ὀν[ειροπολεῖ | 0 ἵππουε' ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀπόλλνμαι, 

Plutus 25. εὔνον: yap Sv σοι | πυνθάνομαι | πάνυ σφόδρα. 

Besides the instances of uv — in one word, which afford the 
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strongest case for the admission of the licence, some other princi- 
pal modes in which that apparent foot is made up, may be classed 
under three heads. , 

A. Where a long monosyllable, from its nature more or less 
_ adhering to the word which it precedes, may be supposed to form 
a coalescence of this kind, [-- συ —| 

Plutus 45. εἶτ᾽ ob ξυνίης | τὴν ἐπίνοιαν τοῦ θεοῦ ; 

Acharn. 52. σπονδὰς ποιεῖσθαι | πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους μόνφ. 

Nubes 12. ἀλλ᾽ | οὐ δύναμαι | δείλαιος εὕδειν δακνόμενος. 

B. Where either a monosyllable precedes, having from the law 
of collocation less adherence to what follows; or some longer word 
precedes, not particularly attached to the word which follows, or 
by syntax united to it. 

Plut. 56. ἄγε | δὴ πρότερον | ov σαυτὸν, ὅστις εἶ, dpacoy. 

Nub. 25. φίλων, ἀδικεῖς" | ἔλαννε τὸν σαντοῦ δρόμον. 

Plut. 148. δοῦλ[ος γεγένηΪμαι διὰ τὸ μὴ πλουτεῖν ἴσως. 

C. Where, after an elision, concurrences of this kind take place : 

Plut. 12. μελαγχοἸ]λῶντ᾽ ἀπέπεμψέ μου τὸν δεσπότην. 


16. οὗτος δ᾽ ἀκολουθεῖ, κἀμὲ προσβιάξεται. 
—— 195. κἂν ταῦθ᾽ ἁνύση]ται, τετταράκοντα βούλεται. 

8. If the idea of this inquiry had struck the mind οἵ Elmsley as 
worthy at all of his careful research, little or nothing would have 
been afterwards left for investigation. The topic was not without 
interest to him as an Editor of Aristophanes: and on the Achar- 
nians, ad v. 178. and in reference to v. 531, 

Τί ἐστιν ; ἐγὼ μὲν δεῦρό σοι σπονδὰς gépwr— 

"Ἤστραπτεν, ἐβρόντα, ξυνεκύκα τὴν “Ελλαδα--- 
in ἃ note of great and successful acuteness, he examines and settles 
a curious point in the main subject itself. 

“178. Hodie hic τί ἐστ᾽ malim, et ἤστραπτ᾽, v. 531. Nam longe 
rarius, quam putaram, anapzstum in hoc metri genere inchoat ulti- 
ma vocis syllaba.” The whole note will amply repay the trouble 
of perusal. 

9. And now, at the close of this article, we may safely allude to 
the similar, though far from identical question of comic licence in 
Terence’s Plays, so well illustrated by the labors of Hare and of 
Bentley. Great accession of probability, no doubt, may be de- 
rived from whatever is received as satisfactory in Terence, to 
ac 
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whatever wants elucidation in Aristophanes. And in the slurring 
of short syllables especially, which forms the principal point of 
agreement in versification betwixt those two writers, whatever is 
acknowledged as any thing like demonstration in the Latin Poet, 
may be considered as a fortiori credible of the lighter and more 
volant speech of the Athenian. 

With great caution, however, let the young Student proceed to 
investigate the metres of Terence in comparison with those of Ari- 
stophanes ; or he may find himself sadly confused by their diversity, 
instead of being at all instructed by their similitude. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


ON THE 


GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 


JESCHYLI SEPTEM contra THEBAS. 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 1825. 


1. In what species of songs did Comedy and Tragedy re- 
spectively originate ? Does there appear to have been any essen- 
tial difference between Comedy and Tragedy before the time of 
Thespis ? What was the nature of the ancient Comedy, and to 
what kind of subjects do the plays of Epicharmus appear to have 
related ? Is it probable that Comedy, considered as expressive 
of the transactions of common life, was anterior or posterior to 
Tragedy ? 


2. What was the distinction between the Old and New Co- 
medy? To which class does that of Aristophanes belong ὃ 
Translate the following passage: Κωμῳδεῖν δ᾽ αὖ xa) κακῶς λέγειν 
τὸν μὲν δῆμον οὐκ ἐῶσιν, ἵνα μὴ αὐτοὶ ἀκούωσι κακῶς" ἰδίᾳ δὲ κελεύου- 
σιν, εἴ τὶς τινα βούλεται, εὖ εἰδότες, ὅτι οὐχὶ τοῦ δήμου ἐστὴν, οὐδὲ 
τοῦ TAs ὁ κωμῳδούμενος wis ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ πλούσιος, ἢ γεν- 
ναῖος, ἣ δυνάμενος. Kenoph. de Athen. Repub. ii. 8. Who were 
the πλούσιοι attacked by Aristophanes, who the yevyaio:, who the 
δυνάμενοι ὃ 


3. Had the Satyric compositions in honour of Bacchus any 
connexion with the Dramas which formed a part of the rerpado- 
yiat? Translate and reconcile the following passages: Ἔτι δὲ [ἡ 
τραγῳδία) τὸ μέγεθος ἐκ μικρῶν μύθων καὶ λέξεως γελοίας, δι τὸ ἐκ 
σατυρικοῦ μεταβαλεῖν, ὀψὲ ἀπεσεμνύνθη. Aristot. Poet. x. 

Πρατίνας---ποιητὴς τραγωδίας. ἀντηγωνίζετο δὲ Αἰσχύλῳ τε καὶ 
Χοιρίλῳ ἐπὶ τῆς ἑβδομηκοστῆς ᾿Ολυμπίζδος, καὶ πρωτὸς ἔγραψε Σα- 
τύρες. Suid. 
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by the Athenians ? Was any encouragement given to those who 
after his death chose to reproduce his Dramas? Were they ever 
allowed to be brought forward at the tragic contests for the prize ? 
What is Quintilian’s statement on this subject ? 


8. Arrange in chronological order the remaining plays of Hs- 
chylus. Did any of them belong to the same τετραλογία ὃ 


Δισχ. δρᾶμα ποιήσας Ἄρεος μεστόν. 


Δι. ποῖον ; 
Αἰσχ.- τοὺς Er’ ἐπὶ Θήβας. 


Αἰσχ. εἶτα διδάξας Πέρσας μετὰ ταῦτ᾽, ἐπιθυμεῖν ἐξεδίδαξα, 
Ran. 102]. 

Οἱ Πέρσαι πρότερον δεδιδαγμένοι εἰσὶ, εἶτα οἱ Ἐπτ᾽ ἐπὶ Θήβας. 
Schol. in Ranas. 


How do you reconcile these accounts ? 


9. Mention some of the most remarkable occurrences in the 
life of Aschylus. ‘Or: δὲ Αἰσχύλος, διατρίψας ἐν Σικελίᾳ, πολλαῖς 
κέχρηται φωναῖς Σικελικαῖς, οὐδὲν θαυμαστὸν. Atheneeus 1x. 


What causes have been assigned for his quitting Athens for 
Sicily ? Is it probable that he visited that country more than 
once? Can you mention any play or plays in which a greater 
number of Dorisms is observable than in his others? Can you 
point out any Doric or Holic words, or allusions to Sicily in any 
of the earlier plays? Do you conceive that any argument derived 
from such considerations as these, can be applied to determine the 
chronological order of the plays which remain to us? 


10. By whom, according to Homer, was Thebes walled and 
fortified? Is the war which it sustained against the Seven Chiefs 
authenticated by Homer, or Hesiod? Are there any allusions in 
either of these Poets to the subsequent expedition of the Epigoni? 
By whom was it commanded according to Euripides, and what was 
the result of the contest? Quote the passages referred to. 


11. v.17. ἡ γὰρ vées ἔρποντας εὐμενεῖ πέδῳ 
ἐθρέψατ᾽, οἰκιστήρας ἀσπιδηφόρδς 
πιστοὺς, ὅπως γένοισθε πρὸς χρέος τόδε. 
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ἡ yap..state the peculiarity here. Is the article ever used 
nakedly in this sense ? 


Is ὅπως γένησθε legitimate ? State Dawes’ Canon respecting the 
use of iva, of¢a, ws, &c. to denote a purpose. Is the syntax in the 4 
following instances correct ? 


᾿Αλλ᾽ εἰς τὸδ᾽ ἦλθον, παιδὸς ἐκδεῖξαι φρένα 

τοῦ σοὺ δικαίαν, ὡς ὑπ᾽ εὐκλείας θάᾶνη. Hipp. 1298. 
évravia πέμπει τούσδ᾽, ὅπως. . 

χτείνοιεν εὐχείρωτον Ελλήνων στρατόν. Pers. 456. 


12. ν. 6]. ἱππικῶν ἐκ πνευμόνων. 
“πλευμόνων Brunck. utpote magis Atticum.” 


Mention any words, of which the Tragic form differs from that 
of more recent Attic. Point out any Ionic words or forms of words 
which occur in the Dialogue of Aischylus. 


13. v.75. ἐλευθέραν δὲ γῆν τε καὶ Καδμα πόλιν 
ζυγοῖσι δαλείοισι μήποτε σχεθεῖν. 


Supply the ellipse. 
φίλιον ἄνδρα μὴ θένης. Rhes. 687. 
Γύναικες, ὁρμήθητε, μήδ᾽ ἀθυμία 
Σχέθη τις ὑμᾶς. Eur. Alemeon. 


What tenses are θένης, σχέθη ἢ--- ΑΥ̓́ they so necessarily ? 


14. ἀκμάζει βρετέων ἔχεσθαι. Translate this. 


Point out any other verbs which have a similar government in 
the middle voice, and explain the reason of it. 


Translate, ὁποῖα κισσὸς δρυὸς, ὅπως τῆσδ᾽ ἔξομαι. Hec. 896. 


15. v.98. πέπλων. Quote any instance of such supplications 
from Homer, or Virgil. Were offerings of a similar kind ever 
made at the tombs of the dead, in a later period of Greece ? 


16. ν. 193. τί δ᾽ οὖν ; ὁ ναύτης apa μὴ εἰς πρώραν φυγὼν 
πρύμνηθεν, EVE μηχανὴν σωτηρίας ; 


Translate this accurately. Were the tutelary gods of the Ro- 
mans at the prow or the stern ? 


- 
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17. v. 228. μή νυν, ἐὰν θνήσκοντας ἢ τετρωμένβς. 
πύλησθε... Explain and give similar instances. 


18. v. 237. οὐ σῖγα μηδὲν τῶνδ᾽ ἐρεῖς κατὰ πτόλιν. 
v. 239. οὐκ εἰς φθόρον σιγῶσ᾽ ἀνασχήσει τάδε. 
How do you point these lines? Is οὐκ εἰς φθόρον analogous to 
the οὐκ ἐς κόρακας of the Comics? 


19. Translate and explain the sense of the following : 


ξυμβολεῖ φέρων φέροντι, 
καὶ κενὸς κενὸν καλεῖ, 

’ ͵ 9 
ξυννομον θέλων ἔχειν, 
οὔτε μεῖον, οὔτ᾽ ἴσον λε- 


λιμμένοι. ν. 346. 


20. ν. 352. Translate recwy ἀλγύνγει κυρήσας. 

Is the expression πεσῶν κυρήσας the same as μαρμαΐίρεσαν κυρεὶν 
(v. 397.) ? 

Is κυρεῖν ever used in this sense without a participle? What is 
Porson’s Canon respecting τυγχάνω Produce instances which 
militate against it. 

21. v. 410. Σπαρτῶν δ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἀνδρῶν, wy” Aons ἐφείσατο. 

Give from Euripides or any other Poet, the fable of the origin 
of the Sparti. What is Bryant’s hypothesis respecting them? 
What arguments have been used to shew that the Colony which 
founded Thebes came originally from Egypt? 


22. v. 462. ἀνὴρ δ᾽ ὁπλίτης κλίμακος προσαμβάσεις 
στείχει πρὸς ἐχθρῶν πύργον. Translate this. 
‘“¢ Nemo interpretum vidit στείχει activo sensu usurpari. Vid. 
Pors, ad Orest. 142.” | 
Are the instances collected by Porson in the note here referred 
to, strictly analogous to the case in the text? 
23. v. 469, καὶ δὴ πέπεμπτ᾽, οὐ κόμπον ἐν χεροῖν ἔχων. 


What objection is there to this reading? How remedied? Ἐχ- 
plain the force of the reading you adopt. 
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24. v. 476. xéuwag ἐπ᾿ ἄλλῳ. Explain the peculiarity of dic- 
tion here, and quote similar instances. 


25. v. 492. ἔνἢδος 3°“ Aces 
βακχὰ πρὸς ἀλκὴν, Θυιᾶς ws, φόβον βλέπων. 


Produce instances where the particle of comparison is omitted. 


26. v. 687. From what sources do the Greeks appear chiefly 
to have derived their metaphors? Could you from considerations 
of this nature infer any thing respecting the character, habits, and 
employments of the Athenians? Support your opinions by in- 
stances from the Thebes, or elsewhere. 


27. ν. 710. λέγοιτ᾽ ἂν wy dvi ris: οὐ δὲ χρὴ μακράν. 
Give your reading of this line, and interpret it. 


28. v. 856. νεκυόστολον θεωρίδα. 


Is there any mention in Homer or Hesiod of Charon? From 
what nation is it probable that the Greeks derived this part of their 
mythology? Quote any instance where the word Bé¢is is used of 
the boat of Charon. From what language did the Greeks adopt 
the word? Point out the propriety of using it in the following 
lines from the Supplices of Aischylus. 


v. 833. σοῦσθε, coved’ ἐπὶ βάριν. 
v. 879. βαίνειν κελεύω βάριν sis ἀμφίστροφον. 


29. v.974. Mention any discrepancies between the story of 
(Edipus as delivered by Zschylus, and by the other Tragedians. 


30. v. 1059. γένος ὠλέσατε πρέμνοθεν οὕτως. 
ν. 1068. ἀλλὰ φοβοῦμαι, καποτρέπομαι. 


Is there any violation of tragic usage in either of these lines? 
€an you produce similar instances? Is Aischylus more or less 
sparing in the admission of licences than the later tragedians? Is 
there any difference in this respect observable between the earlier 


and later plays of Euripides ? 


8. 


PHILOCTETES OF SOPHOCLES. 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 1818. 


1. Anz there any pretensions to the invention of Tragedy prior 
to Thespis? Define the date of its origin ; and show how it bears 
upon the question of the authenticity of the Letters of Phalaris. 


2. What is the root of the word Drama? And what argument 
is thence derived relative to the invention of Tragedy and Comedy ? 
Is this argument strengthened by any collateral evidence? 


3. (1.) What was the prize of the Dithyrambic Chorus? 
(2.) What, of Comedy? 
(3.) Translate and explain Aristoph. Acharn. 13—4. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερον ἤσβην, ἡνίκ᾽ ἐπὶ μόσχῳ ποτὲ 
Δεξίϑεος εἰσῆλθ᾽ ἀσόμενος Βοιώτιον. 
4. (1.) What was the nature of Thespis's pieces? 
(2.) Is there any thing of the same kind to be found among 
the works of the three great Tragedians ? 
(8) With whom did serious Tragedy commence? 


5. What was the original metre of Tragedy, and why chosen ? 
Who introduced written Tragedy, female characters, a second and 
thitd actor, respectively ? 


6. (1.) Enumerate and explain the tie Daag anid divisions of 
the Greek Theatre. 


(2) To what festivals were dt 
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(3.) What was the nature of the competitions of the Trage- 
dians? With what pieces did they contend? And 
how was the prize adjudged ? 

(4.) Who was the Kocugaios ? And whence is the word de- 
rived ? 

(5.) What was χόρον διδόναι What was the expense of a 
Tragic Chorus ? 


(6.) What was the office of the Χοροδιδάσκαλος ὃ Was it 
usual for the Tragedians to perform that office for 
themselves ἢ 

(7.) What was the number of the Chorus in the time of 
Sophocles? What is the common account given of 
the reduction of its number? And is there any thing 
in the character and genius of /Eschylus which makes 
that account probable, or otherwise ? 


(8.) Define the ἐπεισόδιον, wacod0s, ἔξοδος, στάσιμον, κόμμος. 


7. Explain and illustrate by examples the epithet κομποφακχελοῤ- 
ῥήμονα, applied to Eschylus (Βατρ. 863) ; and give a brief account 
of the plot and conclusion of the Βάτραχοι of Aristophanes. 


8. (1.) At what period did Sophocles live? What public 
office did he bear? At what age did he die? 


(2.) What is known of his general feelings and conduct to- 
wards Eschylus ? 


(3.) Are any traces of a contrary feeling discernible in the 
writings of Euripides ? 


9. (1.) Arrange the Plays of Sophocles in the chronological 
order of their subjects, and mention those of AEschy- 
lus and Euripides which are written on the same sub- 
jects with any of them. 


(2.) Was the Philoctetes of Sophocles successful? Did 
either of the other Tragedians write on the same 
subject Ὁ 
10. (1.) What catastrophe does Aristotle consider best for Tra- 
gedy? Which of the three Tragedians most gene- 
rall rds with his opinion on this point ? 
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(2.) What species of character does the same Critic con- 


(3.) 


(2.) 


sider as best adapted for Tragedy? Compare the 
character of Philoctetes in this respect with the Timon 
of Shakspeare. 


Define the Περιπέτεια and ᾿Αναγνώρισις ; and say if 
there be any example of either or both in the Phi- 
loctetes. 


Explain the Cesuras of an Iambic Senarius—the rule 
relating to an Anapeest in the case of a proper name— 
and that respecting a whole metre being included in 
a single word. | 


Define the Pause ; and say whether it is violated by 
any of the following lines. If by any, correct them. 


ἤδη, τέκνον, στέλλεσθε ;---“καιρὸς γὰρ καλεῖ. v. 466. 
φίλοι δὲ γαυταὶ, πῶς ἂν ὑμῖν ἐμφανής. 531. 
ἴωμεν, ὦ παῖ, προσκύσαντες τὴν ἔσω. 533. 
Ti ποτε λέγεις, ὦ τέκνον ; ὡς οὐ μανθάνω. 914. 


12. Define the metrical Ictus; and say, where it falls in the 
words ἱκεσίου, ἀκράτωρ, and προδέδομαι in the following lines: 


13. 


γεῦσον, πρὸς αὐτοῦ Ζηνὸς ἱκεσίου, τέκνον. ν. 484. 


ἀκράτωρ ὁ τλήμων, χωλός. ἀλλὰ μή μ᾽ dons. 486. 


απόλωλα τλήμων, προδέδομαι. τὶ μ᾽, ὦ ξένε. 928. 


ὅσος οὐδέποτ᾽ ἤλθεν ἀθρόως εἰς τὴν Τινύκα. 


(1.9) How does this line violate the laws of a Tragic 


Senarius ἢ 


(2.) How, of a Comic? 
(3.) Is there any other fault besides that of metre ? 


14. Where was Lemnos? What is its modern name? How 
is the corruption accounted for? Explain the proverbial expres- 
sion, ““ Lemnia facinora.” 
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15. (1.) v. 173. νοσεῖ νόσον. Are there any instances of a dif- 
ferent construction of this phrase in the Tragedians ? 


(2.) v. 201. evorsu’ ἔχε. Explain this construction. 


(3.) Do the same with σιγ᾽ ἔχοντες, ν. 258, and supply the 
elision and the accent in σιγ᾽. 


16. ἐκτλαγῆτε, v. 220. πληγέντα, 267. 


(1.) Account for the difference in the antepenultima of 
these two words. 


(2.) Which of the Aorist tenses did the Tragedians gene- 
rally prefer? And why? 


17. οὔνομα, 251. What dialect is this? How do you account 
for its admission in the Tragedians? In what other words do they 
preserve the same dialect ? 


18. (1.) διακονεῖσθϑαι. What is the quantity of the second 
syllable of this word? How accounted for? 


(2.) What is the quantity of the final syllable of ᾿Αχιλλέα, " 
and similar accusatives? Are there any violations 
of the rule, either real or apparent, in Attic writers? 


(3.) Give a general account of the usage of the Tra- 
gedians in respect of the quantity of the second syl- 
lable of ἀνία and its derivatives. 


(4.) Mark the quantity of the former syllable in λίαν, 
πικρὸς, μικρὸς,---ΟΥἩ was, and the latter syllable in μέ- 
yas, τάλας, τάλαν. 


(5.) How do the Tragedians scan μὴ οὐδ Is their prac- 
tice invariable ? 


19. Accentuate οὐτε and οὐδὲ, and account for the difference. 
Mark the difference of accent, according to the different significa- 


tions, in πόνηρος, θεαν, καλως, διδομεν ; and of accent and breathing 
IN εἰς, ἁπλοῦς, HY, EVs. 


20. (1.) Mention by what moods and tenses the particles οὐ 
wy are necessarily followed. | 
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(2.) Show generally the difference of construction between 
χρὴ and δεῖ; and illustrate particularly the Attic 
usage of the latter word. 


(3.) θεοῖσιν εἰ δίκης peas, 1036. Give different construc- 
tions of this phrase. 


21. εἴθ᾽ αἰθέρος ἄνω πλωάδες ὀξυτόνου dia πνεύματος zrwol pw. 
1092—4. Translate and explain this. Support your interpreta- 
tion of πλωάδες, or of any other verbs you may adopt in its place 
as the true reading. 


22. δρασείεις. What verb is this called? Show how it is 
formed ; and adduce other words of the same kind. Compare 
them with similar verbs in the Latin languge. 


23. ὡς μ᾽ ἐθηράσω, λαβὼν 
πρόβλημα σαυτοῦ παῖδα τόνδ᾽ ἀγνὼτ᾽ enol, 
ὃς οὐδὲν ἤδη πλὴν τὸ προσταχθὲν ποιεῖν. ν. 1007—10. 
Is ἤδη the right reading here? Investigate the point by the ana- 
logy of Attic usage, and explain accurately the difference between 
the form of the first and third persons. 


24. - χωρῶμεν νῦν πάντες ἀολλέες, 
νύμφαις ἁλίαισιν ἐπευξάμενοι, 
νόστου σωτῆρας ἱκέσθαι. ν. 1469—71. 
(1.) Correct this passage, and state the ground of the -cor- 
rection. 


(2.) What is the last line called, and why? To what 
peculiar restrictions is its metre subject ? 


25. Show on what grounds the following passages are ob- 
jectionable, and correct them: 


(1.) ὦ σπέρμ’ ᾿Αχιλλέως, μή με διαβάλλῃς στρατῷ. ν. 582. 
(2.) ἑκόντα, μήτ᾽ ἀέκοντα, μηδὲ τῷ τέχνη. 771. 
(3.) BI. ἐκεῖσε, νῦν μ᾽ ἐκεῖσε. NE. ποῦ λέγεις ; BI. ἄγω. 814. 
(4.) καὶ πῶς δίκαιον, ὦ γ᾽ ἐλαβες βουλαῖς ἐμαῖς, 

πάλιν μεθέσθαι ταῦτα ; 1247-8. 


26. Give a brief general account of the state of the Athenian 
Theatre in the time of.Sophocles, and the feeling that existed be- 
tween the Tragedians, Comedians, and Philosophers. 


A. 


AJAX. 


TRIN. COLL. 1822. 


(1) DistineuisH between History, Epic Poetry, Tragedy 
and Comedy—in what do they agree?. In what do they 
differ ? 


(2) In Tragedy what are the instruments, the manner, and 
the objects of imitation? In what order of importance does 
Aristotle place these last ? 


(3) Was the law of the three Unities a law of the Greek 
school? State your opinion, and with it examples, either 
confirming that opinion, or exceptions to it.—Did the Roman 
school admit the law? What modern school has most strictly 
conformed to it? State the inconveniences of a rigid ad- 
herence to the law. What does Corneille mean by da liaison 
des scenes? 


(1) In what manner, and by what funds was the Athenian 
stage supported? (2) What is the greatest amount on record 
of their Theatrical expenses in one year? (3) Were these 
funds ever infringed? What was the difficulty in infringing 
them? (4) Give the meaning of the terms: λειτουργίαι 
ἐγκύκλιοι. χορηγία" χορηγόν ἐνέγκειν' χορὸν δίδοναι, “χορηγεῖν 
τραγῳδοῖς. ἀντιχορηγοί----χοροδιδάσκαλοι" ἀρχιθεωρία. 

(5.) Explain the following inscription, 


OAHMOZEKOPHTEINTT@ATOPAZHPKEN + ATONO@GE- 
ΤΗΣΘΡΑΣΥΚΛῊΣ 

ΘΡΑΣΥΛΛΟΥΔΕΚΕΛΕΥΣ -ΠΠΟΘΟΩΝΤΙΣΠΑΊΙΔΩΝΕ- 
NIKA+ 

ΘΕΩΝΘΗΒΑΙΟΣΗΥΛΕΙ͂ + NPONOMOZGHBAIOZEAI- 
AAZKEN. 


r. 
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(1) To whom do the Arundel marbles ascribe the inven- 
tion of Tragedy? Between what two events is the epoch of 
its invention placed? Approximate by this means to the date 
of the invention. Does the authority of Plutarch or of Plato 
coincide with the marbles? When and under what king 
were the Arundel marbles engraved? On what subjects are 
they most particular ? | 


(2) To whom has the invention of Comedy been ascribed ? 
What is the opinion of Theocritus? of Aristotle? Who is 
named by the Arundel marbles as the inventor? Which way 
does the etymology of certain scenic words lean? What is the 
reason that so little is known of the progress of Comedy? 


(3) Translate and explain, 
(1) γενομένη οὖν ἀῷ ἄρχης αὐτοσχεδιάστικη καὶ αὕτη καὶ 
ἡ κωμωδία. 
(2) οὐδὲν πρὸς τὸν Διόνυσον. 
(3) Βάκχος ὅτε τριττὸν κατάγοι χορὸν---ἰὮ τράγος ἄθλον 
Χ᾽ ὠ ᾽ττικὸς ἦν σύκων ἄῤῥιχος ὕθλος ἔτι. 
(4) Dem. de Cor. Bods ῥητὰ καὶ ἄῤῥητα ὀνομάζων ὥσπερ 
ἐξ ἁμαξῆς. 
-γεφυρίζεις----πομπεύεις. 
(4) Give an account of the regular Anapeestic verse used 
by the tragedians. Is the anapeestic verse of Aristophanes 
subject to the same rules? Does Seneca observe the law of 


συγαφεία ὃ 


(1) Eustathius has the expression ὁ φιλόμηρος Σοφοκλῆς. 
Make good the epithet. (2) In what rank as ἃ tragedian was 
Sophocles held by his contemporaries? Quote Aristophanes in 
particular. (3) What other arts reached their perfection at 
Athens at the same time with Tragedy? (4) Mention the 
Historians, Poets, Philosophers, Statesmen, and Artists of 
note who were contemporary with Sophocles, and citizens of 
Athens. 


(1) Give asuccinct account of the Post-Homeric History of 


the Trojan War, up to the taking of Troy. 
H H 
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(2) Which were the two cities that furnished the largest 
proportion of subjects for Greek ‘Tragedy ? 


(3) Mention the titles, and the places where the scenes 
lay, of those tragedies, the chief characters in which were 
concerned in the Trojan War. 


(4) Show from a topographical error in the Ajax, that 
Sophocles was not acquainted with the site of the plain of 
Troy. 


(5) State and confute very briefly the principal arguments 
by which Bryant contends that the Trojan War was never 
undertaken ; and that the city of Troy never existed in Phrygia. 
Who was the first person that held this opinion ἢ 


(6) Mention the names of such heroes as lie buried in 
the plain of Troy. ° 


(1) Give a short criticism of the Plot of the Ajax. 


(2) Is it εὐσύνοπτον (3) ‘Is the character of Ajax that 
which Aristotle prefers for tragedy? (4) Are you aware of 
any circumstance that might have induced Sophocles to de- 
viate in this play from the general rule of removing the death 
of an actor from the stage? . (5) Are there any other plays, 
the names of which only have come down to us, on the same 
subject with the Ajax? 


(6) What events are introduced as probable futurities which 
the Poet knew had actually taken place? 


(7) Are there in this, or in other plays of Sophocles, pass- 
ages of national flattery ? 


(8) Quote any sentiments that Sophocles puts into the 
mouth of Ajax that mark his character. 


(9) Construe τοῦ δὲ μήκους ὅρος πρὸς μὲν τοὺς aywvas καὶ 
τὴν alrinaw, οὐ τῆς τέχνης ἐστίν. εἰ γὰρ ἔδει ἐκατὸν τραγῳδιᾶς 
ἀγωνίζεσθτι, mpic κλεψύδρος dv ἠγωνίζοντο. 


w Ve ‘ a “ A ~ 
ἔστι δὲ 4105 μὲν τὸ τοιοῦτον ὃ δηληῖ τὴν προαίρεσιν ὁποῖα τις ἐστίν. 
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H. (1) Construct a system of the Greek tenses referable to 
three points. 


(2) Resolve language into its constituent parts under two 


general heads. 


(1) Show the propriety of the Greek names for article, 
noun, pronoun, adjective, verb, adverb, conjunction, preposi- 
tion. (2) Do the Greek grammarians allow interjections as a 

. separate class? (3) Show the importance of the article in the 
terms τὸ πλοῖον --- οἱ Zvdexa—é ἄγθρωπος. 


Θ. V. 12. 


17. 


75. 


282. 


430. 


ὅτου. Decline this pronoun, in the contracted and 
expanded form, both in the singular and in the plural. 


Αἴαντι τῷ σακεσφόρῳ. Quote Homer's description 
of the shield. 


Lvya receives four different accents. Give the mean- 
ings and quantities of the word so accentuated. Di- 
stinguish between οἷος and οἷος, clus and elus, νῦν and 
yuy, ὕμιν and ὑμίν. What rule does Porson lay down 
for the quantity of ἀνήρ Give Clarke’s rule for the 
quantity of the final syllable of accusatives of nouns 
ending in evs. 


Tis yap Tor’ ἀρχὴ τοῦ κακοῦ προσέπτατο. Account for 
the existence of προσεπτάμην and προσεπτόμην. Which 
does Porson prefer ? 


Al al τίς ἄν ποτ’ wel? ὠδ ἐπώνυμον 

Τουμὸν ξυνοίσειν ὄνομα τοῖς ἐμοῖς κακοῖς ; 
Explain the construction of ἐπώνυμον. Show, by ex- 
amples from Aéschylus and Euripides, that they were 
not less ambitious than Sophocles of this driveling 
species of wit. What example does Quintilian quote 
from Euripides ; and what judgment does he pass on 
it? Did Cicero or Ovid stoop to the same meanness 
of conceit? Quote from Ovid the lines ending, ᾿ 


Ipse sugs gemitus foliis inscribit—et ai ai 


_ Flos habet inscriptum. 
HH 2 
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579. 


877. 


1049. 
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—elra λοίσθιον θανώ. Correct this reading. Whence 
did the error of a second future arise? Mention the 
different Ionic futures, both active and middle, which 
the Attic dialect contracted. Assign a reason for the 
difference of the futures of the two dialects. Will this 
reason apply to the termination isw? Why are not 
Ionic and Attic futures always different ? 


κρείσσων yap “Aida κεύθων, ἢ νοσῶν μάταν. Quote 
Homer’s comparison of the happiness of the dead and 
the living. 


Correct and translate, καὶ δώμ᾽ ἀπάκτον, μηδ᾽ επισκή- 
γνοὺς γόους Adxpve. How did the error arise? Trans- 
late, Aristoph. Vesp. 


ἡμεις δ᾽ ὅς ἦν τετργμένα 
᾿Ενεβύσαμεν ῥακίοισι κἀτακτώσαμαων. 


ταχέως. In how many different ways may the same 
meaning be expressed by the use of τάχος with pre- 
positions ? 


Translate, HM. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐμοὶ δὴ τὴν ἀφ᾽ ἡλίου Boruy 
κέλευθον ἀνὴρ οὐδαμοῦ δηλοῖ φανείς. 
ΧΟ. τίς ἂν μοι, τίς dy 
Φφιλοπόνων ἀλιαδᾶν 
ἔχων αὔπνους ἄγρας, 
ἣ τίς ᾽᾿Ολυμπιζδων 
Dewy, ἡ ῥυτῶν 
βοσπο,ρίων ποταμῶν 
ἴδρις, τὸν ὠμόθυμον εἴ 
που ποτὲ πλαζόμενον 
προσβλέπει, απύοι; 
σχέτλια γὰρ μακρῶν ἀλάταν πόνων 
οὐρίῳ μὴ πελάσαὶ δρόμῳ, 
ἐμὲ O° ἀμενηνὸν ἄνδρα μὴ λεύσσειν ὅπου. 


τοσόνδ ἀναλώσας λόγουι Why has not this verb the 
augment? Give some account of the reason and manner 
of the formation of irregular verbs. 
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111]. οὐ τὸ σὸν δείσας στόμα. Does this account of the 
cause which induced the Greeks to follow Agamemnon 
to Troy agree with Thucydides? Does it agree with 
Achilles’ speech in Homer ? 


1225. (1) ἢ ποῦ τραφεὶς dv μητρὸς εὐγενοῦς ἀπὸ 
τ ὕψηλ᾽ ἐκόμπεις, κ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἄκρων ἷδοιπόρεις -τ-- 
(2) ἢ» ---ἐφηκεν ἐλλοῖς ἰχθύσι διαφθοράν. 
Translate these passages, and illustrate the first by an 
Athenian law, the second by a Turkish custom. 


1227.  avoipwnrl.—When adverbs are derived from sub- 
stantives—from which case is it that they are derived ὃ 
Show the manner of their formation. In the form 
ἀνοιμωκτὶ, ἀμαχεὶ, how do you ascertain whether the 
termination is εἰ ors? What is the quantity of the 
final 4? 


1303. δωρημ᾽ ἐκείνῳ “Swxev.—Is the augment elided iff Tra- 
gedy? Isa diphthong ever elided? Is αἱ elided in 
the case of the third persons, or the infinitives of verbs ? 
State the opinions of Dawes, Tyrwhitt and Lobeck. 


SOPHOCLIS ANTIGONA. 
TRIN. COLL. 1824. 


1. Give a short account of the life of Sophocles. In what 
Olympiad, and what year before Christ, does the play of Antigone 
appear to have been first acted? Mention the histerical fact by 
which the date is determined. | 


2. Translate the following passage : 
Ai. 


δέομαι ποιητοῦ δεξιοῦ, 
οἱ μὲν γὰρ οὐκέτ᾽ Eloi’ οἱ δ᾽ ὄγτες, κακοί. 
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He. τῇ Σ᾽, οὐκ Πυ δὴν C7 ; 
Δ. τοῦτο YAp τοι καὶ μόνον 

ἐτ᾽ ἐστὶ λοιπὸν ἀγαθὸν, εἰ καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ὅρα. 

οἱ γὰ; cap" oF οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦθ᾽ ὅπως ἔχει. 
Hz. εἶτ᾽ οὐχι Σηξοκλέα, πρότερον ὄντ᾽ Ευριπίδου, 


μέλλεις ἀνχγαγεῖν, εἴπερ ἔκειθεν δεῖ σ᾽ ἄγειν ; 
3s. ov, πρὶν γ᾽ ἂν logwrr', ἀτόλα,ϑὼν αὐτὸν Lovey, 
ἄνευ Συ οκλέου; o τι ποιεῖ κωδωνίσω. 


Aristoph. Rane, 71. 


Explain the intimation contained in these lines. Has a similar 
charge been anywhere advanced against a son of Aéschylus? 


3. Give briefly an account of the rise and progress of Tragedy. 
Point out the error committed by Boyle in his interpretation of 
the proverb weres ἐξ ἁμάξης. 


Translate and explain, 
τῆς δὲ πουπείας ταύτης τῆς avadyy οὑτωσὶ γεγενημένης, ὕστερον, 
ἂν βουλομένοις ἢ τούτοις ἀκούειν, μνησθήσομαι. Dem. de Cor. 
Sect. ὅ. ᾿ 


When is it probable that the word τραγῳδία was first used? 
What name, according to Bentley, was originally common to both 
Tragedy and Comedy ? 


4. In what state does Tragedy appear to have been in the time 
of Phrynicus? What was the subject of his play which is men- 
tioned by Herodotus? State a remarkable circumstance which 
attended its performance at Athens. What was the name and 
subject of the play with which he is said to have contended against 
‘Eschylus for the prize, and what was the result of the contest? 


5. At what festival did the dramatic contests at Athens take 
place? Why were the new plays produced at this time rather 
than at any other? How were the expences of paying and equip- 
ping the choruses defrayed? What is meant by “χορὸν didovas? 
State the nature of the duties enumerated in the following passage: 


Eri δὲ καὶ τὴν πόλιν αἰσηδνομαι τὰ μὲν ἤδη σοὶ προστάττουσαν 
μέγαλα τελεῖν, ἱπποτροφίας τε, καὶ χορηγίας, καὶ γυμνασιάρχας, καὶ 
προστατείας. Xen. CEcon. Sect. 2. 
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6. To what*regulations were the competitors for the prizes 
subject in producing their dramas? Whence arose the necessity 
of Horace’s precept, 


Nec quarta loqui persona laboret. 


Translate and explain, 
μετεσκεύασται ὁ Ἐξάγγελος εἰς Πυλάδην ἵνα μὴ δ΄ λέγωσιν. 
Schol. in Choeph. 


Can you point out any instances where this regulation has had 
any influence on the economy of the piece ? —— 


47. In what manner were the dramas brought forward in the 
contests for the prize? : 


| Translate, 
πρῶτον de μοι τὸν ἐξ Opeoreias λέγε. Ran. 1124. 
What length of time is it probable that the audience were ὁ kept 
at one sitting ? . 
Translate the following : : 


Arad μισθώσας σαυτὸν τοῖς βαρυστόνοις ἐπικαλουμένοις ἐκείνοις 
ὑποκριταῖς Σιμύλῳ καὶ Σωκράτει, ἐτριταγωνίστεις, σῦκα καὶ βότρυς, 
καὶ ἐλάας συλλέγων, ὥσπερ ὁπωρώνης ἐκεῖνος ἐκ τῶν ἀλλοτρίων χω- 
giwy, πλείω λαμβάνων ἀπὸ τούτων τραύματα, ἢ τῶν ἀγώνων ods ὑμεῖς 
περὶ τῆς Ψυχῆς ἡγωνιζεσθε ἥν γὰρ ἄσπονδος καὶ ἀκήρυκτος ὑμῖν ὃ 
πρὸς τοὺς θεατὰς πόλεμος, ὑφ’ ὧν πόλλα τραύματα εἰληφὼς, εἰκότως 


τοὺς ὠπείρους τῶν τοιούτων κινδύνων, ὡς δειλοὺς σκώπτεις. 
. Dem. de Cor. Sect. 69. 


How do you explain the passage σῦκα καὶ βότρυς, καὶ ἐλάας συλ- 
Aeywv? Illustrate it from Aristophanes. 

8. What is meant by the term Pause in Tambic verse? 

Is ἡ γοῦς ἔνεστιν οὔτις ὑμὴν ἐγγενής a Violation of the rule? 


What argument is used by Porson, and what by Elmsley, to 
prove that οὐδεὶς was written οὐδ᾽ εἷς by the Attics? | 


‘Define the term συγάφεια. In what species of verse is it found? 
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He. τί 25 οὐκ Πϑὼν ζτ; 
Au. τοῦτο Ὑᾶρ τοι καὶ μόνον 

i? ἐστὶ λοιπὸν ἀγαθὸν, εἰ καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ὅρα. 

οὐ yas cag’ oid οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦθ᾽ ὅπως ἔχει. 
Hz. εἶτ᾽ οὐχι Σοξοκλέα, πρότερον ὄντ᾽ Ἑυριπίδου, 


μέλλει; ἀνχγαγεῖν, εἴπερ ἔκειγεν δεῖ σ᾽ ἄγειν ; 
Ai. oc, πρίν γ᾽ dy ᾿Ιυφωντ᾽, ἀτόλαβὼν αὐτὸν μόνον, 
e 6 9 4 e 
ἄνεῦ Σφοκλέου; 6 τι ποιεῖ κωδωνίσω. 


Aristoph. Rane, 7]. 


Explain the intimation contained in these lines. Has a similar 
charge been anywhere advanced against a son of AEschylus? 


3. Give briefly an account of the rise and progress of Tragedy. 
Point out the error committed by Boyle in his interpretation of 
the proverb were ἐξ auatys. 


Translate and explain, 
τῆς δὲ πομπείας ταύτης τὴς αἀνάδην οὑτωσὶ γεγενημένης, ὕστερον, 
ἂν βουλομένοις ἢ τούτοις ἀκούειν, μνησθήσομαι. Dem. de Cor. 
Sect. ὅ. ᾿ 


When is it probable that the word τραγῳδία was first used? 
What name, according to Bentley, was originally common to both 
Tragedy and Comedy ? 


4. In what state does Tragedy appear to have been in the time 
of Phrynicus? What was the subject of his play which is men- 
tioned by Herodotus? State a remarkable circumstance which 
attended its performance at Athens. What was the name and 
subject of the play with which he is said to have contended against 
ZEschylus for the prize, and what was the result of the contest? 


5. At what festival did the dramatic contests at Athens take 
place? Why were the new plays produced at this time rather 
than at any other? How were the expences of paying and equip- 
ping the choruses defrayed? What is meant by “χορὸν διδόναι» 
State the nature of the duties enumerated in the following passage: 


Ετι δὲ καὶ τὴν πόλιν aicikvouas τὰ μὲν ἤδη σοὶ προστάττουσαν 
μέγαλα τελεῖν, ἱπποτροφίας τε, καὶ χορηγίας, καὶ γυμνασιάρχας, καὶ 
προστατείας. Xen. CEcon. Sect, 2. 
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6. To what*regulations were the competitors for the prizes 
subject in producing their dramas? Whence arose the necessity 
of Horace’s precept, 


Nec quarta loqui persona laboret. 


Translate and explain, 
μετεσκεύασται 6 Ἐξάγγελος εἰς Πυλάδην ἵνα μὴ δ΄ λέγωσιν. 
Schol. in Choeph. 


Can you point out any instances where this regulation has had 
any influence on the economy of the piece ? oS 


7. In what manner were the dramas brought forward i in the 
contests for the prize? : 


‘Translate, 
πρῶτον δὲ μοι Tov ἐξ Opeoreias λέγε. Ran. 1124. 


What length of time is it probable that the audience were © kept 
at one sitting : ὃ : 


Translate the following: - 


Αλλὰ μισθώσας σαυτὸν τοῖς βαρυστόνοις ἐπικαλουμένοις ἐκείνοις 
ὑποκριταῖς Σιμύλῳ καὶ Σωχράτει, ἐτριταγωνίστεις, σῦκα καὶ βότρυς, 
καὶ ἐλάας συλλέγων, ὥσπερ ὁπωρώνης ἐκεῖνος ἐκ τῶν ἀλλοτρίων χω- 
ρίων, πλείω λαμβάνων ἀπὸ τούτων τραύματα, ἢ τῶν ἀγώνων οὗς ὑμεῖς 
περὶ τῆς Ψυχῆς ἠγωνιζεσθε' ἣν γὰρ ἄσπονδος καὶ ἀκήρυκτος ὑμῖν ὃ 
πρὸς τοὺς θεατος πόλεμος, ὑφ’ ὧν πόλλα τραύματα εἰληφὼς, εἰκότως 
τοὺς ἀπείρους τῶν τοιούτων κινδύνων, ὡς δειλοὺς σκώπτεις. 

- Dem. de Cor. Sect. 69. 


How do you explain the passage σῦκα καὶ βότρυς, καὶ ἐλάας συλ- 
Aeywy? Illustrate it from Aristophanes. 

8. What is meant by the term Pause in Jambic verse P 

Is ἡ νοῦς ἔνεστιν οὔτις ὑμὴν ἐγγενής a violation of the rule? 


What argument is used by Porson, and what by Elmsley, to 
prove that οὐδεὶς was written οὐδ᾽ εἷς by the Attics? 


‘Define the term συνάφεια. In what species of verse is it found ? 
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He. τί Σ᾽; οὐκ logue Cy; 
Au. τοῦτο ὙΑρ τοι καὶ μόνον 


ἐτ᾽ ἐστὶ λοιπὸν ἀγαθὸν, εἰ καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἄρα. 
οὐ yas cap’ vit οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦθ᾽ ὅπως ἔχει. 
Hz. εἶτ᾽ οὐχι Σηβοκλέα, πρότερον ovr’ Eugswidou, 
μέλλει; ἀνχγαγεῖν, εἴπερ Exciter δεῖ σ᾽ ἄγειν ; 
3s. ov, πρὶν γ᾽ dy logwrr', ἀτόλαβὼν αὐτὸν μόνον, 
αἰλεῦ Συδοχλέου; ὃ τι ποιεῖ κωδωνίσω. 


aristoph. Rane, 7]. 


Explain the intimation contained in these lines. Has a similar 
charge been anywhere advanced against a son of Aschylus? 


3. Give briefly an account of the rise and progress of Tragedy. 
Point out the error committed by Boyle in his interpretation of 
the proverb ὥστερ ἐξ auatys. 


Translate and explain, 
τῆς δὲ πομπείας ταύτης τὴς ἀνάδην οὑτωσὶ γεγενημένης, ὕστερον, 
ἂν βουλομένοις ἡ τούτοις ἀκούειν, μνησθήσομαι. Dem. de Cor. 
Sect. ὅ. " 


When is it probable that the word τραγῳδία was first used? 
What name, according to Bentley, was originally common to both 
Tragedy and Comedy ? 


4. In what state does Tragedy appear to have been in the time 
of Phrynicus? What was the subject of his play which is men- 
tioned by Herodotus? State a remarkable circumstance which 
attended its performance at Athens. What was the name and 
subject of the play with which he is said to have contended against 
7Eschylus for the prize, and what was the result of the contest? 


5. At what festival did the dramatic contests at Athens take 
place? Why were the new plays produced at this time rather 
than at any other? How were the expences of paying and equip- 
ping the choruses defrayed? What is meant by «χορὸν διδόναι 
State the nature of the duties enumerated in the following passage : 


Eri δὲ καὶ τὴν πόλιν αἰσθᾶνομαι ra μὲν ἤδη σοὶ προστάττουσαν 
μέγαλα τελεῖν, ἱπποτροφίας τε, καὶ χορηγίας, καὶ γυμνασιάρχας, καὶ 
πρυστατείας. Xen. CEcon. Sect. 2. 
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6. To what*regulations were the competitors for the prizes 
subject in producing their dramas? Whence arose the necessity 
of Horace’s precept, 


Nec quarta loqui persona laboret. 


Translate and explain, 
μετεσκεύασται ὁ Ἐξάγγελος εἰς Πυλάδην ἵνα μὴ δ΄ λέγωσιν. 
Schol. in Choeph. 


Can you point out any instances where this regulation has had 
any influence on the economy of the piece ὃ ΕΝ 


7. In what manner were the dramas brought forward in 1 the 
contests for the prize? : 


Translate, 
πρῶτον δὲ μοι τὸν ἐξ Ὀρεστείας λέγε. Ran. 1124. 


What length of time is it probable that the audience were kept 
at one sitting ? 


Translate the following : - 


Arad μισθώσας σαυτὸν τοῖς βαρυστόνοις ἐπικαλουμένοις ἐκείνοις 
ὑποκριταῖς Σιμύλῳ καὶ Σωκράτει, ἐτριταγωνίστεις, σῦκα καὶ βότρυς, 
καὶ ἐλάας συλλέγων, ὥσπερ ὁπωρώνης ἐκεῖνος ἐκ τῶν ἀλλοτρίων χω- 
ρίων, πλείω λαμβάνων ἀπὸ τούτων τραύματα, ἢ τῶν ἀγώνων ods ὑμεῖς 
περὶ τῆς ψυχῆς ἡγωνιζεσθε' ἥν γὰρ ἄσπονδος καὶ ἀκήρυκτος ὑμῖν 6 
πρὸς τοὺς θεατοὺς πόλεμος, ὑφ᾽ ὧν πόλλα τραύματα εἰληφὼς, εἰκότως 
τοὺς ἀπείρους τῶν τοιούτων κινδύνων, ὡς δειλοὺς σκώπτεις. 

- Dem. de Cor. Sect. 69. 


How do you explain the passage σῦκα καὶ βότρυς, καὶ ἐλάας συλ- 
λέγωνδ Illustrate it from Aristophanes. 

8. What is meant by the term Pause in Jambic verse? 

Is καὶ νοῦς ἔνεστιν οὔτις ὑμὴν ἐγγενής a violation of the rule? 


What argument is used by Porson, and what by Elmsley, to 
prove that οὐδεὶς was written oud εἷς by the Attics? : 


‘Define the term συνάφεια. In what species of verse is it found ὃ 
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He. τί δ᾽; οὐκ Lopaty Sx ; 
Δι. 


τοῦτο YAp τοι καὶ μόνον 
ἐτ᾽ ἐστὶ λοιπὸν ἀγαθὸν, εἰ καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἄρα. 
Φ , oe ῳ ᾿ oN way 9 wf 
οὐ yas cap’ cit oud αὐτὸ τοῦθ᾽ ὅπως ἔχει. 
He. εἶτ᾽ οὐχι Σηξοκλέα, πρότερον ovr Ἑυριπίδου, 
μέλλει; ἀνχγαγεῖν, εἴπερ ἔκει3εν δεῖ σ᾽ ἄγειν ; 
Si. ov, πρίν γ᾽ ἂν Ιοϑώντ'᾽, ἀτόλαβὼν αὐτὸν μόνον, 
ἄνευ Συφοκλέου; ὃ τι ποιεῖ κωδωνίσω. 


Aristoph. Rane, 7]. 


Explain the intimation contained in these lines, Has a similar 
charge been anywhere advanced against a son of Aschylus? 


3. Give briefly an account of the rise and progress of Tragedy. 
Point out the error committed by Boyle in his interpretation of 
the proverb ὥσπερ ἐξ ἀμάξης. 


Translate and explain, 
τῆς δὲ πομπείας ταύτης τῆς ἀνάδην οὐτωσὶ γεγενημένης, ὕστερον, 
ὧν βουλομένοις ἣ τούτοις ἀκούειν, μνησθήσομαι. Dem. de Cor. 
Sect. ὅ. ᾿ 
When is it probable that the word τεαγῳδία was first used? 
What name, according to Bentley, was originally common to both 
Tragedy and Comedy ? 


4. In what state does Tragedy appear to have been in the time 
of Phrynicus? What was.the subject of his play which is men- 
tioned by Herodotus? State a remarkable circumstance which 
attended its performance at Athens. What was the name and 
subject of the play with which he is said to have contended against 
‘Eschylus for the prize, and what was the result of the contest? 


5. At what festival did the dramatic contests at Athens take 
place? Why were the new plays produced at this time rather 
than at any other? How were the expences of paying and equip- 
ping the choruses defrayed? What is meant by «χορὸν διδόναι» 
State the nature of the duties enumerated in the following passage: 


Eri δὲ καὶ τὴν πόλιν αἰσθδνομαι τὰ μὲν ἤδη σοὶ προστάττουσαν 
μέγαλα τελεῖν, ἱπποτροφίας τε, καὶ χορηγίας, καὶ γυμνασιάρχας, καὶ 
προστατείας. Xen. CEcon. Sect. 2. 
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6. To what*regulations were the competitors for the prizes 
subject in producing their dramas? Whence arose the necessity 
of Horace’s precept, 


Nec quarta loqui persona laboret. 


Translate and explain, 
μετεσκεύασται ὃ Ἐξάγγελος εἰς Πυλαάδην ἵνα μὴ δ΄ λέγωσιν. 
Schol. in Choeph. 


Can you point out any instances where this regulation has had 
any influence on the economy of the piece ? ΝΣ 


7. In what manner were the dramas brought forward in the 
contests for the prize? - 


Translate, 
πρῶτον δέ μοι τὸν ἐξ Opeoreias λέγε. Ran. 1124. 


What length of time is it probable that the audience were kept 
at one sitting? 7 


Translate the following : - 


Arad μισθώσας σαυτὸν τοῖς βαρυστόγοις ἐπικαλουμένοις ἐκείνοις 
ὑποκριταῖς Σιμύλῳ καὶ Σωκράτει, ἐτριταγωνίστεις, σῦκα καὶ βότρυς, 
καὶ ἐλάας συλλέγων, ὅσπερ ὁπωρώνης ἐκεῖνος ἐκ τῶν ἀλλοτρίων χω- 
ρίων, πλείω λαμβάνων ἀπὸ τούτων τραύματα, ἢ τῶν ἀγωώγων ods ὑμεῖς 
περὶ τῆς Ψυχῆς ἡγωνιζεσθε' ἥν γὰρ ἄσπονδος καὶ ἀκήρυκτος ὑμῖν ὃ 
πρὸς τοὺς θεατὰς πόλεμος, ὑφ᾽’ ὧν πόλλα τραύματα εἰληφὼς, εἰκότως 
τοὺς ἀπείρους τῶν τοιούτων κινδύνων, ὡς δειλοὺς σκώπτεις. 

- Dem. de Cor. Sect. 69. 


How do you explain the passage σῦκα καὶ βότρυς, καὶ ἐλάας συλ- 
Azywy? Illustrate it from Aristophanes. 

8. What is meant by the term Pause in Jambic verse ? 

Is ἡ γοῦς ἔνεστιν οὔτις ὑμὶν ἐγγενής a violation of the rule? 


What argument is used by Porson, and what by Elmsley, to 
prove that οὐδεὶς was written οὐδ᾽ εἷς by the Attics? 


‘Define the term συνάφεια. In what species of verse is it found? 
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He. τί δ; οὐκ Πφὼν ζτ; 
Qi. 


τοῦτο YAP τοι καὶ μόνον 
ir ἐστὶ λοιπὸν ἀγαθὸν, εἰ καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἄρα. 
Φ 4 oe 8% - oe! mA, Ὅ w 
οὐ γὰρ cap’ 017 οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦθ᾽ πως Evel. 
Ηρ. εἶτ᾽ odys Σοξοκλέα, πρότερον ὄντ᾽ Eucimidou, 
μέλλεις ἀνχγαγεῖν, εἴπερ ἔκει3εν δεῖ σ᾽ ἄγειν ; 
Ss. ov, πρὶν γ᾽ ὧν Ιοϑωντ᾽, ἀτολαβὼν αὐτὸν μόνον, 
e , Ψ Φ Π 
ἄνευ Συφοκλέου; ὁ τι ποιεῖ κωδωνίσω. 


Aristoph. Rane, 7]. 


Explain the intimation contained in these lines, Has a similar 
charge been anywhere advanced against a son of Aschylus? 


3. Give briefly an account of the rise and progress of Tragedy. 
Point out the error committed by Boyle in his interpretation of 
the proverb ὥσπερ ἐξ ἀμάξης. 


Translate and explain, 
τῆς δὲ πομπείας ταύτης τῆς ἀνάδην οὑτωσὶ γεγενημένης, ὕστερον, 
ὧν βουλομένοις ἢ τούτοις ἀκούειν, μνησθήσομαι. Dem. de Cor. 
Sect. ὅ. ᾿ 


When is it probable that the word τραγῳδία was first used? 
What name, according to Bentley, was originally common to both 
Tragedy and Comedy ? 


4. In what state does Tragedy appear to have been in the time 
of Phrynicus? What was.the subject of his play which is men- 
tioned by Herodotus? State a remarkable circumstance which 
attended its performance at Athens. What was the name and 
. subject of the play with which he is said to have contended against 
7Eschylus for the prize, and what was the result of the contest? 


5. At what festival did the dramatic contests at Athens take 
place? Why were the new plays produced at this time rather 
than at any other? How were the expences of paying and equip- 
ping the choruses defrayed? What is meant by «χορὸν διδόναι 
State the nature of the duties enumerated in the following passage: 


Eri δὲ καὶ τὴν πόλιν αἰσθάνομαι τὰ μὲν ἤδη σοὶ προστάττουσαν 
μέγαλα τελεῖν, ἱπποτροφίας τε, καὶ χορηγίας, καὶ γυμνασιάρχας, καὶ 
πρυστατεῖας. Xen. (Econ. Sect, 2. 
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6. To what*regulations were the competitors for the prizes 
subject in producing their dramas? Whence arose the necessity 


. of Horace’s precept, 
Nec quarta loqui persona laboret. 


Translate and explain, 
μετεσκεύασται ὃ Ἐξάγγελος εἰς Πυλάδην ἵνα μὴ δ΄ λέγωσιν. 
Schol. in Choeph. 


Can you point out any instances where this regulation has had 
any influence on the economy of the piece ? : 


7. In what manner were the dramas brought forward in the 
contests for the prize? : 


Translate, 
πρῶτον δὲ μοι τὸν ἐξ Opeoreias λέγε. Ran. 1124. 
What length of time is it probable that the audience were kept 
at one sitting? 
Translate the following : - 


Arad μισθώσας σαυτὸν τοῖς βαρυστόνοις ἐπικαλουμένοις ἐκείνοις 
ὑποκριταῖς Σιμύλῳ καὶ Σωκράτει, ἐτριταγωνίστεις, σῦκα καὶ βότρυς, 
καὶ ἐλάας συλλέγων, ὥσπερ ὁπωρώνης ἐκεῖνος ἐκ τῶν ἀλλοτρίων χω- 
ρίων, πλείω λαμβάνων ἀπὸ τούτων τραύματα, ἢ τῶν ἄγωγων οὗς ὑμεῖς 
περὶ τῆς ψυχῆς ἠγωνιζεσθε' ἣν γὰρ ἄσπονδος καὶ ἀκήρυκτος ὑμῖν 6 
πρὸς τοὺς θεατὰς πόλεμος, ὑφ᾽ ὧν πόλλα τραύματα εἰληφὼς, εἰκότως 
τοὺς ἀπείρους τῶν τοιούτων κινδύνων, ὡς δειλοὺς σκώπτεις. 

. ) Dem. de Cor. Sect. 69. 


How do you explain the passage σῦκα καὶ βότρυς, καὶ ἐλάας συλ- 
Azywv? Tlustrate it from Aristophanes. 

8. What is meant by the term Pause in Jambic verse? 

Is of νοῦς ἔνεστιν οὔτις ὑμὴν ἐγγενής a violation of the rule? 


What argument is used by Porson, and what by Elmsley, to 
prove that οὐδεὶς was written οὐδ᾽ εἷς by the Attics ? 


‘Define the term συνάφεια. In what species of verse is it found ἢ 
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He. τί δ᾽; οὐκ Iopar Cr ; 
Qi. 


τοῦτο Ὑᾶρ τοι καὶ μόνον 
ἐτ᾽ ἐστὶ λοιπὸν ἀγαθὸν, εἰ καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἄρα. 
° 3 2ιν .t% ᾿ a. “ΔΑ Ὁ "Ὁ 
οὐ yas cap’ οἱδ᾽ oud? αὐτὸ τοῦθ᾽ ὅπως ἔχει. 
Hz. εἶτ᾽ ούχι Σηξοκλέα, πρότερον ὄντ᾽ Ἑυριπίδου, 
μέλλεις ἀνχγαγεῖν, εἴπερ ἔκειθεν δεῖ σ᾽ ἄγειν ; 
i. ov, πρὶν γ᾽ ὧν Ἰοϑωώντ', ἀτόλαβων αὐτὸν μόνον, 
Φ 6 Ψ oo η 
ἄνευ Σφοκλέου; ὁ τι ποιεῖ κωδωνίσω. 


Aristoph. Rane, 71. 


Explain the intimation contained in these lines. Has a similar 
charge been anywhere advanced against a son of Aschylus? 


3. Give briefly an account of the rise and progress of Tragedy. 
Point out the error committed by Boyle in his interpretation of 
the proverb werep ἐξ ἁμάξης. 


Translate and explain, 
τῆς δὲ πομπείας ταύτης τῆς ἀνάδην οὑτωσὶ γεγενημένης, ὕστερον, 
dv βουλομένοις 1 τούτοι; ἀκούειν, μνησθήσομαι. Dem. de Cor. 
Sect. 5. ᾿ 


When is it probable that the word τραγῳδία was first used? 
What name, according to Bentley, was originally common to both 
Tragedy and Comedy ? 


4. In what state does Tragedy appear to have been in the time 
of Phrynicus? What was the subject of his play which is men- 
tioned by Herodotus? State a remarkable circumstance which 
attended its performance at Athens. What was the name and 
subject of the play with which he is said to have contended against 
7Eschylus for the prize, and what was the result of the contest? 


5. At what festival did the dramatic contests at Athens take 
place? Why were the new plays produced at this time rather 
than at any other? How were the expences of paying and equip- 
ping the choruses defrayed? What is meant by “χορὸν didovas? 
State the nature of the duties enumerated in the following passage: 


Eri δὲ καὶ τὴν πόλιν αἰσθδνομαι τὰ μὲν ἤδη σοὶ προστάττουσαν 


μέγαλα τελεῖν, ἱπποτροφίας τε, καὶ χορηγίας, καὶ γυμνασιάρχας, καὶ 
πρυστατείας. Xen. CEcon. Sect. 2. 
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6. To what*regulations were the competitors for the prizes 
subject in producing their dramas? Whence arose the necessity 
. of Horace’s precept, 


Nec quarta loqui persona laboret. 


Translate and explain, 
μετεσκεύασται ὃ Ἐξάγγελος εἰς Πυλάδην ἵνα μὴ δ΄ λέγωσιν. 
Schol. in Choeph. 


Can you point out any instances where this regulation has had 
any influence on the economy of the piece ? 


7. In what manner were the dramas brought forward in the 
contests for the prize? 


Translate, 
πρῶτον δὲ μοι τὸν ἐξ Opeoreias λέγε. Ran. 1124. 


What length of time is it probable that the audience were kept 
at one sitting? 


Translate the following : . 


Αλλὰ μισθώσας σαυτὸν τοῖς βαρυστόνοις ἐπικαλουμένοις ἐκείνοις 
ὑποκριταῖς Σιμύλῳ καὶ Σωκράτει, ἐτριταγωνίστεις, σῦκα καὶ βότρυς, 
καὶ ἐλάας συλλέγων, ὥσπερ ὁπωρώνης ἐκεῖνος ἐκ τῶν ἀλλοτρίων χω- 
ρίων, πλείω λαμβάνων ἀπὸ τούτων τραύματα, ἢ τῶν ἀγώνων ods ὑμεῖς 
περὶ τῆς Ψυχῆς ἡγωνιζεσθε' ἣν yao ἄσηονδος καὶ ἀκήρυκτος ὑμῖν ὃ 
πρὸς τοὺς θεατὰς πόλεμος, ὑφ’ ὧν πόλλα τραύματα εἰληφὼς, εἰκότως 
τοὺς ἀπείρους τῶν τοιούτων κινδύνων, ὡς δειλοὺς σκώπτεις. 


- Dem. de Cor. Sect. 69. 
How do you explain the passage σῦκα καὶ βότρυς, καὶ ἐλάας συλ- 
Azywy? Illustrate it from Aristophanes. 
8. What is meant by the term Pause in Jambic verse ? 
Is καὶ νοῦς ἔνεστιν οὔτις ὑμὴν ἐγγενής a violation of the rule? 


What argument is used by Porson, and what by Elmsley, to 
prove that οὐδεὶς was written οὐδ᾽ εἷς by the Attics? 


‘Define the term συνάφεια. In what species of verse is it found ὃ 
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Are there any examples of elisions at the end of Iambic lines, and 
under what circumstances? 


9. What is the quantity of a syllable consisting of a short vowel 
followed by a mute and liquid in Homer? what in tragic? what 
in Comic verse ? 

Are 

Σούνιον ἄκρον Αθηνών. Nub. 400. 
and = arap, ὦ πάτερ ἡμέτερα Κρονίδη. Vesp. 680. 
instances or exceptions to the general rule? 


What is Dawes’s Canon respecting a syllable in which a short 
vowel precedes one of the middle consonants, 8, γ, 5, followed by 
any of the liquids except pre Are there any cases in which the 
rule is violated ? 


10. 21. οὐ yap τάξου νῷν τὼ κασιγνήτω Κρέων, 
τὸν μὲν προτίσας, τὸν δ᾽ ἀτιμάσας ἔχει ; 


Explain the peculiarity here, and quote instances of a similar 
construction. Has it been imitated by any Latin poet ? 
Translate, 
«ολλαὶ γὰρ ἡμῶν, αἱ μὲν εἴσ᾽ επίφθογοι, 
αἱ δ᾽ sis ἀριθμὸν τῶν κακῶν πεφύκαμεν. 
Hec. 1167. 
11. 25. ————- xara χθόνος 


ἔχευψε, τοῖς ἔνερϑεν ἔντιμον νεκροῖς. 


Explain this superstition, and illustrate it from Homer, or ele- 
where. 


12. 36. 


φόνον προκεῖσθαι δημόλευστον. 

Does death, by stoning, appear to have been a judicial punish- 
ment in the earlier times? 

13. 41. ξυμήτονησεις. 

What are the principal usages of σὺν in composition ? 
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Translate and explain, 

Αἰσχ. ἐβουλόμην μέν dy οὐχ ἐρίζειν evdade 

οὐκ ἐξ ἴσου γάρ ἐστιν a-yow νῷν" 
Assy. ———— ri δαὶ; 
Asoy. ὅτι ἡ ποίησις οὐχὶ συντέθγηκέ μοι" 

τούτῳ δὲ σοντέθγηκεν, dot ἕξει λέγειν. 

Ran, 868. 


14. Explain the term δεξεόσεερος. 
Translate and explain the following : 


κεῖνος δ᾽ ὑπ᾿ αὐτὴν ἐσχάτην στήλην ἔχων 

ἔχριμπτ᾽ ἀεὶ σύριγγα, δέξιὸν δ᾽ ἀνεὶς 

σειραῖον ἵππον, εἶ, γε τὸν προσκείμενον. 
Electr. 712. 


---- - εἰδόμιαν --τιτ---- 

πώλους 

κέντρω θεινομένους" τοὺς 

μὲν μέσους, ζυγίους, λευ- 

κοστίκτῳ τριχὶ βαλιούς" ~ 

τοὺς δ᾽ ἔξω, σειραφόρους, 

ἄντήρεις καμπαῖσι δρόμων. 

νι Iph. in Aul. 228. 


15. 256. λεπτὴ δ᾽, dyos φεύγοντος ws, Swyy κόνις. 
Explain this passage fully, and illustrate it from other authors. 


16. 260. What cases are commonly used absolutely? To 
what may the nominative absolute usually be referred? What 
distinction is made by Elmsley between the genitive and the ac- 
cusative absolute? What difference is there between the geni- 
᾿ tive absolute without and with ws? Is the accusative absolute ever 
found without this particle? 


17. 263. ἦμον δ᾽ ὅτομμσι καὶ μύδρους αἴρειν «χεροῖν' &c. 


Is there ‘avy mention in any other classical author of this super- 
stition ἢ 
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What is the story of the Phoceans alluded to by the Scholiast ? 
Quote Horace’s account of it. 


18. 8416. τί δέ ῥυθμίζεις. 


State Dawes's Canon respecting the prolongation of a short 
vowel before ;. Show where it is erroneous, and give the correct 
one. Does the same rule obtain in Homeric verse ? 


19. 351. ὑτάξεται is quoted by Matthie as an instance of 
the future being used of things which naturally, or usually occur. 
Is there any other instance of the same tense being so used in this 
play? What tenses are usually thus employed? Show how this 
notion has been conveyed by any Latin authors. 


20. 418]. ἀλλ’ εἶτ’ ἀδελφῆς, εἴθ᾽ duaspoverrepa 
τοῦ παντὸς ἦμιν Ζηνὸς Ἑρκείου κυρεῖ" 


Translate and explain this; as also the following passage: 
Ζευς δ᾽ ἡμῖν πατρῴος ov καλεῖται, Epxsios δὲ καὶ Φραάτριος. 
Plat, Euthyd. 


Who, according to Demosthenes and Plato, was the Θεὸς πατρῷος 
of the Athenians, and how does the latter account for the circum- 
stance ? 


21. 505. υὑπκίλλουσι. 
What is the original meaning of iAAw? What is its meaning here? 


Translate, 
μὴ νῦν περὶ σαυτὸν ἴλλε τὴν γνώμην ἀεὶ, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀποχάλα τὴν φροντίδ᾽ ἐς τὸν ἀἐρα. 
Nub. 761. 
22. 606. μαρμαρόδεσσαν. 
What is the original meaning of μαρμαίρων 
Translate, 
μαρμαρύγας bysiro ποδῶν, θαύμαζε δὲ θυμῷ. 


93. 703. Give instances from this Play of transitions, from 
singular antecedent to plural relative, and the contrary, 
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24. 988. Translate, 
ἀγνῶτ᾽ ἀκούω φθόγγον opvilwy κακῷ 
κλάζοντας οἴστρῳ καὶ βεβαρβαρωμεένῳ': 


Mark any peculiarity in the construction, and explain βεβαρ-- 
βαρωμένῳ. In what sense did the Greeks use the term βάρβαρος, 
and in opposition to what word ὃ 


Translate and explain the point of the following : 


Istros, Hispanos, Massilienses, Illurios, 
Mare superum omne, Greciamque exoticam, 
Orasque Italicas omnes, qua adgreditur mare, 
Sumus circumvecti. 
Plaut. Menech. 


25. 1025. κερδαίνετ᾽, ἐμπολᾶτε τὸν πρὸς Σάρδεων 
ἤλεκτρον. 


Between what metals does Homer place ἤλεκτρον In what 
proportion, according to Pliny, were they mixed in order to pro- 
duce it? 


26. Translate and explain, 


1051. ἀλλ᾽ εὖ γέ τοι κάτισθι μὴ πολλοὺς ἔτι 
τροχοὺς ἀμιλλητήρας HAie τελῶν. 


27. 1107. What deities were celebrated i in the Eleusinian mys- 
teries ; and under what characters ? Quote the passage of Virgil 
on the subject. 


EURIPIDIS ORESTES. 
TRIN. COLL. 1823. 


1. (1) Wuaere was Euripides born, in what Olympiad, and 
year before Christ ? Give an accurate rule, illustrated by examples, 
for converting dates before Christ into the corresponding period of 
Olympiads ; and the contrary. 
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(2) Who was his philosophical preceptor ? What other illu: 
trious persons studied under the same master? Refer to some of 
the peculiar tenets in his writings, which he is suppoeed to have 
derived from this source. (Valcken. Diatrib. cap. 4. &c.) 


2. How often, and at what times, did the tragic contests take 
place at Athens? With what pieces did they contend ? Trans- 
late the following lines, and explain the last. 


Οὐ γάρ με καὶ νῦν διαβαλεῖ λέων, ὅτι 
ξένων παρόντων τὴν πόλιν κακῶς λέγω" 
αὐτοὶ γὰρ ἐσμεν, dun) Ληναίῳ τ᾽ ἀγών». 
Aristoph. Acharn. 502—4. 


3. Explain the parabasis of Comedy ; and say in what mamer 
Euripides is supposed to have supplied its place ; referring to 
examples. 


4. Translate the following passage, and explain the allusions 
to the writings of Euripides : 


Evp. Μεμνημένος νῦν τῶν θεῶν, obs ὦμοσας, 
ἡ μὴν ἀπαζειν μ᾽ οἴκαδ᾽, αἱροῦ τοὺς φίλας. 

Διό. Ἡ γλωττ' ὁμώμοκ', Αἰσχύλον δ᾽ αἱρήσομαι. 

Εὐρ. Ti δέδρακας, αὐ μιαρώτατ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ; Διό. Ἐγώ; 
ἕκρινα νικᾷν Αἰσχύλον» τίη γὰρ οὗ ; 

Esp. Αἴσχρστον ipyoy μ᾽ ἐργασάμενος τροσβλέπεις ; 

Διό. Τί δ᾽ αἰσχρὸν, ἣν μὴ τοῖς θεωμένοις δοκῇ ; 

Εὐρ. Ὧ σχέτλιε, περιόψει με δὴ τεθνηκότα ; 

Διό, Tihs oldev, εἰ τὸ ζὴν μέν ἐστι κατθανεῖν, 
τὸ πεῖν δὲ δειπνεῖν, καὶ τὸ καθεύδειν κώδιον ; 

Aristoph. Ran. 1517—96. 


5. What stage of the Attic dialect was in use at Athens in the 
time of Euripides? How does his language vary from it, and 
why? Explain what is meant by the middle Attic, and how far 
it is a distinct branch from both Old and New. 


6 Explain the principle of attraction between the relative and 
its antecedent. State the utmost extent to which it is carried; 
and produce instances of the more unusual cases. 
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_ 7. An interchange of sense sometimes takes place between the . 
different voices of verbs. State what tenses, in each respectively, 
most frequently change their sense, and how ? 


8. Translate, “ τὸ δρᾶμα τῶν ἐπὶ σκηνῆς εὐδοκιμούντων, "χείριστον 
δὲ τοῖς ἤθεσι. Argum. in Orest. What are Aristotle’s rules re-. 
specting the 74, ? Which of the characters of this play does he 
censure as faulty in this point, and on what ground ἢ 


9. Q) ἧς οὐκ dy ἄραιτ᾽ ἄχθος ἀνθρώπου φύσις. v. 3. Is this the 
proper quantity of ἄραιτοῦ Compare it with the use of the same 
or other tenses of the same verb in Attic or other writers. 


(2) Give the metrical names of the following lines, explaining 
any anomalies : 


(a) τίθετε, μὴ ψοφεῖτε, μηδ᾽ ἔστω κτύπος, v. 14]. 
(5) ὑπνοδότειρα τῶν πολυπόνων βροτῶν. ν. 175. 
(c) δρομάδες ὦ πτερόφοροι. v. 311. 

(4) φοινία ψῆφος ἐν πόλει. v. 964. 


(3) Mark the quantity of NOTVIL, νέκυν, ἅπαν, λίαν, AUWe 


10. ᾧ στέμματα ξηήνασ᾽ ἐπέκλωσεν θεὰ ᾿ 
ἔριν, Θυέστῃ πόλεμον ὄντι συγγόνῳ 
θέσθαι. ν. 12—4. - 


Translate this. Who is the θεώ ὃ Is there a propriety in the use 
of the middle verb, θέσθαι ἢ Explain the χρυσείας ἔρις ἀρνός,. 
v. 802. | 


11. Translate and explain the construction of, 


πώς, ὦ τάλαινα, σύ TE κασίγνητος TE σός 

τλήμων Ὀρέστης μητρὸς ὅδε φονεὺς ἔφυ ; ν. ἤ8--τά. 
Ἑλένη, τί σοι λέγοιμ᾽ av, dye παροῦσ' ὁρᾷς, 

ἐν ξυμφοραῖσι τὸν Δγαμέμνονος γόνον ; v. 81—2. 


» 


12. ἅπανθ᾽ ὑπισχνοῦ νερτέρων δωρήματα. v. 123. 


Translate. What were these δωρήματα, and what their object ? 
Compare the expression in this passage with other instances of the 
genitive expressing the object of an action or feeling. Give the 
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Translate ; explain and justify the government of ξυμφορᾶς. How 
does εἴχετο get the sense it bears here ἢ' and how is ἐχόμενος used, 
with the same government, by Thucydides and others ? 


19. dyraroxrevel. v. 502. What is Dawes’s metrical canon 
respecting the soft mutes? Does it apply to this word? And 
could the o here be shortened? Is the same law applicable to 
μητέρα κτανων ὃ v. 539. “ | 


20. Translate, θυγάτηρ δ᾽ ἐμὴ θανοῦσ᾽ ἔπραξεν evdina. v. δ8]. 
With what restriction is πράσσω used in this sense? Is that re- 


striction either really or apparently violated here ? ΄΄ 


2]. ἔκκλητον ᾿Αργείων ὄχλον. ν. 004, What appears to have 
been the nature of the Argive government at this time? How 
soon after did it undergo any change? What particulars are 
known of it, as it existed in the time of Thucydides ? 


22. ᾿ ἐκοῦσαν, οὐκ ἄκεσαν, ἐπισείσω πόλιν, 
σοὶ σῇ τ᾽ ἀδελφὴ λεύσιμον δοῦναι δίκην. ν. 6θὅ---Θ. 


“ς δοῦναι dixnyy...... hic rarissimo usu ponitur pro eodem prope, 
quod Latiné dicitur jus dare vel reddere.” Porson. Are there 
any instances found of this rarissimus usus? How may the pass- © 
age be construed without admitting it? Produce examples of 
similar construction. 


23.. Μενέλαε, σοὶ δὲ τάδε λέγω. v. 614. In Porson’s note on 
this passage, what is the canon laid down respecting the concur- 
rence of xai...... δὲ in the same sentence ? Is there any reason 
to question its accuracy, or to restrict its application? Does Por- 
son restrict it to any particular age, or kind, of writing ? Refer 
to instances in which it has been applied with apparent harshness. 


24. = ....5. εἰ yap ορσένων Doves 
| ἔσται γυναιξὶν ὅσιος, ov φθάγοιτ᾽ ἔτ dy 
θνήσκοντες, ἡ γυναιξὶ δουλεύειν χρεών. ν. 924—6. 


Translate this accurately ; and produce examples from this play 
and others of a similar use of φθάνω. 


25. Translate, πῶς dv ξίφος vw ταὐτὸν, εἰ θέμις, κτάνοι ; v. 1050. 
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Quote instances of the same wee of πῶς dy, and mention in what 
writers it is found. ) 

26. Μενέλεων δὲ τίσομαι, ν. 1169. Give the sense of τίσομαι, 
and show how it derives it from the active verb. Justify this 
sense by comparing it with the same idea expressed in different 
language ; and justify the use of the accusative after it by pointing 
out a similar ellipsis in other verbs. 


27. ΤΩΝ ἐ ἀνάγκης δ᾽ sls ζύγον καθέσταμεν. v. 1323. Which 


is the right reading, and why? What tense is it? What voice? 
What dialect ? - What other instances of the same dialect in the 
Tragedians does Porson enumerate in his notes on this play ? 


28. οὐκοῦν, v. 1623. What is the received opinion of gram- 
marians on the different senses of this word ? How is it contro- 
verted by Mr. Elmsley ? How can you translate the following 
passage consistently with Mr. E.’s hypothesis? οὐκοῦν περὶ τούτων 
γε αὐτὸν agiere. Demosth. περὶ Παρακ. 

29. Translate the following : 

ὃ βούλομαι γὰρ ἡδὺ καὶ διὰ στόμα 
ττηνοῖσι μύθοις ἀδαπάνως τέρψαι φρένα. v. 1173—4. 
ΝΕ "Op. weil? ἐς Ἀργείδς μολὼν, 
Με. πειθὼ τίν᾽, "Op. ἡμᾶς μὴ θανεῖν αἰτοῦ πόλιν. v. 1626—7. 


80. Give the meaning and derivation of the following words: 
ὀχμάζεις, ἐξαμελλῶνται (in rove ἐξαμ. φόβῳ), πρωτόλεια (ysvarwy 
Wowr.) ἀνεχόρευε, (οὐκ dv με μισῶν avery. ᾽'Εριννύσιν) ὑποστέλλει (οὐκ 
ὑποσ. λόγῳ), πάρεργον, ἀπέδοτο (different senses), πρόσαντες, νωχελῆ, 
παράσειρος. 

31. What was the object probably aimed at by Euripides in 


the character of the Phrygian ? What similar instances are found 
in the Tragedians? Is there any thing like it in Homer ? 
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(4) What other remarks are made upon Euripides’s prologues, 
in the same play of Aristophanes? 


(5) Translate the following lines (Ran. 1227.) : 


Διόνυσος. w δαιμόνι᾽ ἀνδρῶν, ἀποπρίω τὴν λήκοθον, 
ἵνα μὴ διακναίση τοὺς προλόγους ἡμῶν. 


Εὐριπίδης. τὸ τί; 
ἐγὼ πρίωμαι τῳ; 
Δι. ἐὰν πείθῃ γ᾽ ἐμοὶ. 
Ευ. οὐ δῆτ᾽, ἐπεὶ πολλοὺς προλόγους ἕξω λέγειν, 


ἵν᾽ οὗτος οὐχ Eke: πρόσαψαι λήκυϑον. 
5. Πελοψ ὁ Τανταλειὸς eis Πισαν μόλων 
Θοαισὶν ἵπποι ς--- 
Αἵσχυλος. ληκύθιον ἀπώλεσεν 
Δι. ὁρᾷς, προσῆψεν αὖθις αὖ τὴν λήκυθον ---- 


* (6) From what play of Euripides is this line quoted ὃ 


III. (1) On what public occasions did the Dramatic contests take 
place at Athens? 


(2) Explain the expressions χορηγεῖν, χόρον διδόναι, som 
διδάσκειν, κορυφαῖος, τετραλογία, περιπέτεια, ἀνγωγνώρισις. 


(3) Give some account of the improvements introduced ly 
/Eschylus into Tragic representations. Did Phrynich 
write before or after him? 


(4) Mention one or two of the most striking particulars: 
which the costume of Greek Tragic actors differed 
that used in modern times. 


(5). To what sort of chorus, and to what period of time 
Horace refer, when he says 


(( ................ chorusque 


Turpiter obticuit, mblato jure nocendi.” 


(6) What difference has been observed between the 
character of the Choric Odes of Euripides, and these 
the preceding Tragoedians ἢ 


IV. (1) 


(2) 
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v. 30. Ταύρον χθόνα. 410. Φινεῖδας auras. 422. λευκὰν 
οἰκταν--- Ἀχιλῆος δρόμους. 

Explain the position of each of the above places, by draw- 
ing a map. 

Translate the following passage from Strabo (VII. 
p. 307.) 

Elz’ 6 Ἀχίλλειος δρόμος, ἀλιτενὴς χεῤῥόνησος" ἔστι γὰρ ταινία 
Tis, ὅσον χιλίων σταδίων μῆκος ἐπὶ τὴν Zw πλάτος δὲ τὸ μέ- 


yloroy, δυοῖν σταδίων ἐλάχιστον, τεσσάρων πλέθρων. 


(3) Translate the following from Herodotus (IV. 99.) 


1) 


(2) 


Ka) παραπλήσια ταύτη καὶ οἱ Ταῦροι νέμονται τῆς Σκυ- 
lings, ὡς εἰ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἄλλο ἔθνος καὶ wy ᾿Αθηναῖοι νεμοίατο 
τὸν γουνὸν τὸν Σουνιακὸν, μᾶλλον ἐς τὸν πόντον τὴν ἄκρην 
ἀνέχοντα, τὸν ὠπὸ Θορικοῦ μέχρι ᾿Αγαφλύστου δήμου" λέγω 
δὲ, ὡς εἶναι ταῦτα σμικρὰ μεγάλοισι συμβαλέειν. 


ΟΡ. τὸ κλεινὸν ἴΑργος πατρίδ᾽ ἐμὴν ἐπεύχομαι. 
Id. πρὸς θεῶν, αἰληθώς, ὦ ξέν᾽, εἶ κεῖθεν γεγώς ; 
ΟΡ. ἐκ τῶν Μυκηνῶν, αἱ ποτ᾽ ἦσαν ὀλβιαι. 


How are the statements made in the first and last of these 
lines to be reconciled ? 


What is the meaning of the expression KunxAwmides ἑστίαι, 
applied to Mycene, v. 825? Give some account of the 
persons alluded to in this expression, their works, and 
style of architecture. 


(3) When, and by whom, was Mycene destroyed ? 


VI. 


795. OP. ᾿Ατρέως Θυέστου τ᾽ οἶσθα γενομένην ἔριν ; 
Id, Ἤκουσα, χρυσῆς ἀρνὸς ἡνίκ᾽ ἦν wep. 


(1) What is the story here alluded to? 


(2) Give the full meaning of the expression ἤκουσα ἡνίκα---- 


(3) How is the word περι, to be accented in this place, and 


why? 
112 
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VIL. 913. ἀνωνυμοις Θεαῖς. 


(1) Explain this appellation, and give some account of the 
names, attributes, and offices assigned to these deities in 
the writings of the Tragcedians and of the reverence de- 
scribed to have been paid to them, referring to any par- 


ticular plays or passages that you may recollect on the 
subject. 


(2) How many of them were there according to the com- 
monly received account ? Can you infer from any passage 
in this play whether Euripides agreed with that account 
of their number or not? 


VIII. (1) Translate (v. 914.) 


ἐστὶν yap ὁσία ψῆφος, ἣν Ἄρει ποτὲ 
Σεὺς εἴσατ᾽ ἔκ του δὴ χερῶν μιάσματος. 


(2) What Institution is here referred to? 
(3) What is the circumstance alluded to respecting Mars? 


(4) What account does /schylus give of the origin of this 
Institution and of its name? 


(5) Whom does he represent to have sat as judges in the 
case of Orestes? What tradition on this point is men- 
tioned by Demosthenes? 


(6) What were the results of the proceedings to Orestes and 
to his adversaries, according to Aischylus? What ac- 
cording to Euripides ? 


(7) State briefly the power intrusted to this Court by Solon. 
Of whom was it composed ? 


(8) When and by whom were its powers first diminished ? 


(9) What particular crimes does Demosthenes say had always 
remained under its sole cognizance? State very briefly 


the forms and ceremonies which he describes to have 
been observed in it. 
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(10) Translate ἐνταυθοῖ μόνον οὐδεὶς πώποτε οὔτε φεύγων ἁλοὺς, 
οὔτε διώκων ἡττηθεὶς, ἐξήλεγξεν ὡς ἀδίκως ἐδικάσθη τὰ κρι- 
θέντα. 


ΙΧ. 927. κλύω δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοισι τἀμὰ δυστυχῆ 
τελετὴν γενέσθαι, κἄτι τὸν νόμον μένειν, 
χοῆρες ἄγγος Παλλάδος τιμᾷν λεών. 

(1) Translate these lines. 


(2) What was the name and what the distinguishing cere- 
mony of the festival here alluded to? At what time of 
the year was it celebrated ? 


(3) v.39. κατάρχομαι piv, σφάγια δ' ἄλλοισιν μέλει. 
Explain the rites denoted by the word κατάρχομαι. 


Illustrate them by reference to passages in this play and 
elsewhere. 


X. 1099. λιπαρὰν--- Αθηναίων ἐπὶ γᾶν. 


(1) Translate the following lines from Aristophanes (Acharn. 
633.) 


φησὶν δ᾽ εἶναι πολλῷν ἀγαθῶν ἄξιος ὑμῖν ὃ ποιητὴ ς- 
παύσας ὑμᾶς ξενικοῖσι λόγοις μὴ λίαν ἐξαπατᾶσθαι, 

μήθ᾽ ἥδεσθαι θωπευομένους, μήτ᾽ εἶναι “χαυνοπολίτας. 
πρότερον δ᾽ ὑμᾶς απὸ τῶν πόλεων οἱ πρέσβεις ἐξαπατῶντες 
πρῶτον μὲν ἰοστεφάνους ἐκάλουν" καπειδὴ τοῦτο τις εἴποι, 
εὐθὺς διὰ τοὺς στεφανους ἐπ᾿ ἄκρων τῶν πυγιδίων ἐκαθησθε" 
εἰ δέ τις ὑμᾶς ὑποθωπεῦσας, λιπαρας καλέσειεν ᾿Αθήνας, 
εὕρετο πᾶν dy διὰ τὰς λιπαρὰς, ἀφυῶν τιμὴν περιάψας. 


(2) What poet and what circumstances respecting him are 
more particularly referred to in these lines ? 


ΧΙ. Sophocl. Ajac. 172. Ἦ ῥα σε Ταυροπόλα Διὸς Αρτεμιις---- 
ὥρμασε. 
(1) What derivation does Euripides assign in this play for 
the title given to Diana in the above line. 


(2) Mention any places where she was worshipped under that 
title or any similar appellation. 
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(3) What remarkable custom at Sparta is eaid to have been 
derived from the rites of the Tauric Deity? How did 
it thence originate ? 


XII. v. 1428. σὲ & ἀμφὶ σεμνὰς, ᾿Ιφιγένεια, κλίμακας 
Βραυρωγίας, δεῖ τῆσδε κληδουχεῖν Θεᾶς" 
οὗ καὶ τεϑάψει κατθανοῦσα, καὶ πέπλων 
ἄγαλμά σοι θήσουσιν εὐπήνους ὑφὰς, 
ἃς dy γυναῖκες ἐν τόκοις ψυχοῤῥαγεῖς 
λείπωσ᾽ ἐν οἴκοις. 


(1) Translate these lines. 
(2) Is Iphigenia mentioned by Homer? 


(3) What circumstances does he relate to have taken place 
at Aulis? 


(4) Mention any other account of proceedings at Aulis given 
by a poet earlier than Euripides. 


(5) What became of Iphigenia at last, according to Hesiod? 


(6) What account does Herodotus give of honours paid to 
her? 
(7) Mention any instances from other writers of similar ho- 
nours offered to her. 
(8) When and by whom was the image of the Goddess re- 


moved from Brauron ἢ 


SIT. 1177. 16. καὶ πόλει πέμψον τιγ' ὅστις onpavei— ΘΟ. ποίας 
τύχας; 
Id. ἐν δόμοις μίμνειν ἅπαντας. ΘΟ, my συναντῷεν 
φόνῳ; 
Id. μυσαρὰ γὰρ τὰ rods ἐστί' ΘΟ. στεῖχε, καὶ 
σήμαινε σὺ---- 
Id. μηδέν᾽ cis ὄψιν πελάζειν. ΘΟ. ed γε κηδεύεις πόλιν. 
1181, Id. καὶ φίλων γ᾽ οὐδεὶς μάλιστα. ΘΟ. wour’ ἔλεξας 
εἷς ἐμε' 
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Id, σὺ δὲ μένων αὐτοῦ πρὸ ναῶν, τῇ θεῷ---- ΘΟ. τί 
χρῆμα Sow 5 

Id. dynooy πυρσῷ μέλαθρον. ΘΟ. καθαρὸν ὡς μόλῃς 
πάλιν; 


(1) Translate these lines. 
(2) In what metre are they? What are its laws? 


(3) In the last line, do you prefer μόλης or μόλοις ὃ Give the 
reason of your preference. 


(4) In v. 1178 what appears to be the precise force of cvvay- 
τῷεν, as distinguished from cvyayrwosy, which it has been 
proposed to introduce ? 


(5) In y. 1181 some supply the first sentence thus: οὐδεὶς 
(weaaterw): Why is this wrong? What other explana- 
tions have been proposed ? ) 


(6) dyvicoy πυρσῷ μέλαθρον. Mention any other instances of 
a similar rite of purification, How does Ulysses purify 
his house in the Odyssey ? 


XIV. (1) Distinguish between ποῦ and ποῖ, ὅπου and ὅποι, οὗ and 
οἷ, and explain the force of these particles in each of the 
following passages— 


v. 113. ὥρα δέ γ᾽ εἴσω τριγλύφων, ὅποι κενὸν, 
δέμας καθεῖναι. 
118. χωρεῖν χρεῶν 
ὅποι χθονὸς κρύψαντε λήσομεν δέμας. 
348. τὴν ἐνθάδ᾽ Αὖλιν ἀντιθεῖσα τῆς ἐκέι, 
οἷ μ᾽ ὥστε μόσχον Δαναΐδαι χειρούμενοι 
ἔσφαζον---- 


(2) From what verbs and in what tenses are καθεῖσαν, wes 
(what is there peculiar in the use of this latter form, and 


of xia?) ἴτωσαν. 


(3) Explain the meaning and derivation of the words τηλύ- 
γετος, πελώριος, γυάλον, ζαθεος, μέροπες, αἀπενάσσατο. 
Quote instances of the use of any of them in Homer. 
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Translate closely the following passages, and explain any 
peculiarities in the construction. 
(4) v. 406. γνώμα 8 οἷς μὲν ἄκαιρος ὅλ- 
βου, τοῖς δ᾽ εἷς μέσον ἥκει. 
(δ) ν. 437. καὶ γὰρ ὀνείρασι συμβαίην 
οἴκοις πόλει τε πατρῷ- 
ᾳ τερπγῶν ὕμνων ἀπολαύ- 
εἰν, κοιγὰν χάριν ὄλβῳ. 
(6) ν. 864. ris ἂν οὖν rad dv ἢ θεὸς ἢ βροτὸς, ἥ 
τι τῶν ἀδοκήτων 
πόρον ἄπορον ἐξαγύσας, 
δυοῖν τοῖν μόνοιν ᾿Ατρειδαῖν φανεῖ 
καχῶν ἔκλυσιν ; 
(7)  . v.90]. ταῦτ᾽ dp’ ἐπ᾿ ἀκταῖς κανβάδ᾽ ἠἡγγέλης μανείς. 
(8) v. 235. οὐκ αν φθάνοις ἂν εὐτρεπῆ ποιουμένη ; 
Heraclid. 721. φθάνοις δ᾽ dy οὐκ ἂν τοῖσδε συγκρύπτων δέμας. 


(θ) πν.1171. οἶσθα νῦν ἃ μοι γεγέσθω ; 
742. ἀλλ᾽ οἶσθ᾽ ὁ δράσω; 
Hecub. 225. οἷσθ᾽ οὖν ὃ δρᾶσον ; 


XV. (1) v. 54, τιμῶσ᾽ ὕδραινον αὐτὸν, ὡς θαγούμιενον. al. 
ὑδραΐνειν»---- 

Why is this latter reading preferable ? 

(2) v. 325. ἐς χέρνιβάς τε καὶ σφαγεῖ᾽ ἔπεμπεέ col 

al. ws χέρνιβάς τε καὶ copays ἐξέπεμσπέ σοι. 

What reasons are assigned in favour of the former read- 
ing? 

(3) v. 808. ἐκτήσαθ' Ἱπποδάμειαν, Οἰνόμαον κτανὼνγ--- 


What peculiarities are there in the metre of this line, and 
on what grounds are they admitted ὃ 


XVI. v. 1068, φοίνικα θ' ἁἀβροκόμαν 
δάφναν τ᾽ εὐερνέα καὶ 
γλαυκᾶς θαλλὸν ἱερὸν ἐλαί- 
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as, Λατοῦς ὠδῖνα φίλαν, 
λίμναν & εἱλίσσουσαν ὕδωρ 
κύχγει0ν---- 


(1) Translate these lines. 
(2) What places, event, and circumstances are here alluded to? 


(3) Can you refer to any description similar to this, from Eu- 
ripides or any other Greek poet? 


INDEX. 


A. 


ACCUSATIVUS de quo, 349, 350. 

Acestor, the tragedian, 156. 

Acheus Eretriensis, the tragedian, 152. 

Actors, one introduced by Thespis, 104; 
another by Zischylus, 118; a third by 
Sophocles, 131; only three allowed to 
each dramatist, 221; their gains and 
character, 222 ; their dresses, 226. 

Actresses unknown to the Grecian stage, 
229. 

Adjectiva composita in o¢, 333. 

Admission money to the theatre, 216, 
217. 

’Ad, quantity of, 414. 

ZEschylus, his life, 114—117; his Σικε- 
λισμὸς», 117 ; accused of plagiarism from 
Phrynichus, 111; number of his dra- 
mas, 118; improvements in tragedy, 
118—12]. 243; nature of his cho- 
ruses, 118, note; a Pythagorean, 120; 
his style and character, 122-125. 

“Ayay, quantity of, 414. 

Agatharcus, the inventor of stage scenery, 
88 


Agathon, the tragedian, 154, 155; first 
inserted choruses foreign to the play, 
154. 

᾿Αιώραι) 215. 

Ajax, examination paper on, 464. 

᾿Αχόνετε λεὼς, 10. 

Alexis, the comedian, 184. 

"AAxnoris, DO play of Thespis so named, 
39 


Alphabet, Greek, not completed till after 
the death of Thespis, 84. ᾿ 

Ameipsias, the comedian, 180. 

"Ay, contingent, goes with the past tenses 
only of the indicative, 336. 360. 

— with ὅσῳ et similia, 387. 

— with indicative, subjunctive, and op- 
tative, 339. D ᾿ 

᾿Αγωγγώρισις Or Discovery, 254; different 
kinds of, 262, 263. 

Anapesti verses, 429. 

Anapests 

fourth place of the comic catalectic 

tetrameter, 389; when they may form 

the first foot in the senarius, 420, note. 


in proper names, 365; in the - 


΄ 


Anapesticus Aristophanicus, 373. 
"Avia, "Avip, quantity of, 413. 
Anaxandrides, the comedian, 183. 
Antigone, examination paper on, 469. 
Antiphanes, the comedian, 183. 
Aphareus, the tragedian, 158. 
Apollodorus, the comedian, 188. 
Araros, the son of Aristophanes, 183. 
Archilochus, fragments of, 5. 
Archilochian verse, 21—23. 
Aristophanes, 173—178 ; time and place 
of his birth, 173; his fame, 174; dra- 
mas, 173—-175; patriotism, 176 ; buf- 
foonery and licentiousness, 176; ex- 
cellencies, 178; passages of, corrected 
by Bentley, 51—55. 

Aristotle compiled Didascaliz, 205. 
Arundel Marble, engraver οὗ, falsely 
charged with an omission, 39-—44. 

Aristeas, son of Pratinas, 152. 

Aristarchus, the tragedian, 151. 

Aristomenes, the comedian, 180. 

Articulus cum propriis nominibus, 353. 

Aoyetintwy, 218. 

Astydamas, 158. 

᾿Αθάγατον ὀργὴν μὴ Φύλαττε, Synrdg wr, 
whence taken, 8, 16, 17. 

᾿Αθάνατος primam producit, 3, note. 

Attic dialect, 311—328; its variations 
in letters and breathings, 311—313; 
elisions, 313—315; crases, 316, 317. 
326. 329, 330; peculiarities in declen- 
sions, 317, 319; numerals, 320; pro- 
nouns, 320; accents, 321; conjuga- 
tions, 321 —326 ; adverbs, 326 ; words, 
327. 

Audience, theatric, 216—219; itsnum- 
ber, 218; talents, 179; behaviour, 


218. 
Augment, 323. 332. 
"A£wos, its government, 351, 352. 


B. 


Bentley’s Dissertation upon Phalaris, 
account of, 4, note. 

Βροντεῖον, 215. 

Bull, the prize of the Dithyramb, 102. 

Buskin introduced by éschylus, 119. 
226. 229. 
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Bacchic choruses three in number, 80. 
C. 


Calf, prize of the harpers, 81. 
the comic poet, 165. 


Characters, which best for tragedy, 256. 

Charondas, age of, 94, 95; laws falsely 
ascribed to him, 91—v5. 

Charonic ladder, 213. 

Chionides, the comic poet, 165. 

Chorus, its origin, 100, 101; nature and 
use of, 273; Dithyrambic or Keane 

c, 


3 Satyric, 102, 103 ; 
Comic, number of, 223; one of the 


actors, 223. 265; dances of, 224. 
Choragi, their office and how chosen, 
202; their rivalry, 205; successful 
honours of, 205. 
Choragic expenses, 91. 94. 202. 


of the Grecian Drama, 


e tragedian, 157. 
Clepey dr, its use in scenic exhibitions, 


Com in inthe Senarius, 364—366. 384. 


Comey, etymology of, 240. 

Comedy, the Old, its origin, 160. 243 ; 
prize, 14, 15. 204; 161. 
244 ; prohibited for a time, 167; $ ex. 
tinction, 176; number of its plays, 
5; antithesis ‘and parody of tragedy, 
281 ; ς its apparent want of aim, 282 ; 
the democracy of poetry, 283; its po- 
litical tendency, 285. 

Comedy, the Middle, its history and na- 
ture, 181, 182; number of its pieces, 
5 


Comedy, the New, its nature, 185. 287 ; 
a mixture of jest and earnest, 287; 
its morality a system of prudence, 288. 
297 ; its portrait-like fidelity, 288; a 
copy of real life, 289; variety of its 

ies, 291; combined intrigue and 
aracter, 292; circle of its characters, 
303, 304; number of its pieces, 297. 

Comic trimeter, 421. 

Coryphezus, 224. 

Crane, theatric, machine so called, 214. 

Crases Attice, 316, 317. 829, 330. 

Cratinus, the comic poet, 166. 

Crates, the comic poet, 170. 245. 

Cretic termination, 366. 385. 388. 441. 

Cyclian chorus the same as the Dithy- 
rambic, 80. 


D. 
Dactyls in Anapestic verse, 402. 


INDEX. 


Declensions, Attic, 317—319. 

Δέσις καὶ Avoic, 264. 

Διευτέραια λαβεῖν, 203, note. 

Didascalie, 4. 205, note. 

Dinolochus, the comic poet, 165. 

Diocles, thecomic poet, 180. 

Dioscorides, epigrams of, on Thespis and 
Eschylus, quoted and corrected, 25. 


27. 

Dionysia, 198—200. 

Diphilus, the comic poet, 188. 

Dithyramb, nature of, 75. 100; chorus 
of, 75. 101; prize of, 81. 101; 3; gave 
birth to tragedy, 81. 101. 

Doric mood, 225. 

Dorica dialectus in anapestis, 412. 

Dorians claim the invention of the drama, 
160. 240. 

Dolon, no comic poet so named, 14. 

Drama, origin of, 99; 3 at the beginning 
extemporal, 6, 7; its first metre tro- 
chaic, 6. 105. 

Dramatic contests, 197-—207. 

Dramatists their own actors, 104. 


Ε.' 


Ecphantides, the comic poet, 180. 
Ei pn—idy μὴ, 358. 
ἝἜχσκινα, 221, note. 
Elisions, 313—315. 330, 331. 
EeParas, 226. 
μιν et ἡμῖν, 418, 
Ἐμμίέλεια, 224. 
᾿Ἡμεκύκλιον, 215. 
᾿Εγκύχλημα, 1δ.᾽ 
᾿Επεισόδιον, 105. 
icharmus, inventor of comedy, 7. 240. 
245 ; life of, 162—165. 
Epicrates, the comic poet, 184. 
Epigenes, the Sicyonian, 29. 1032. 
PEP poetry compared with tragedy, 245. 


com to bas-relief, 278. 

Episodic fables the worst, 252. 

Eubulus, the comic poet, 183. 

Eumenides of Xschylus, number of its 
chorus, 223. 

Euphorion, the tragedian, 152. 

Eupolis, the comic ms 171. 

Euripides, time and place of his birth, 
133 ; rank of his parents, 133, 134; 
his education, 184, 1385 his forensic 
turn, 135. 147 ; naxagorea, 135, 
note ; his dramas, 137; his Philoctetes, 
4. 18, 19; said to have been assisted 
by Socrates, 136; his exile and death, 
137, 138; his character as a drama- 
tist, 139. 142, 143; his choruses, 
142. 261; adopted the music of Ti- 
motheus, 142; his morality, 143, 
144; his misogynism, 145; his alter. 
ations in mythology, 145; his 
logues, 145, 146; his style, 147; a 


INDEX. 


forerunner of the New Comedy, 148, 
287; how esteemed by Aristophanes 
and by Longinus, 148, 149 ; his excel- 
lencies, 149, 150. 
Euripides, junior, 158. 
Ev; πίδειον rer σαρεσιτιδεκασύλλαβον, 397. 
Ἐξ ἁμάξης λίγειν explained, 170. 
Exode, 255. 


F. 


Fable, 249. 

unity of, 250. 

episodic, the worst, 252. 

simple and complicated, 253. 

Future optative, 341. 

———- infinitive never joined with ay, 
341. . 

Futura forme mediz, 353. 

Futurorum passive significantium forme, 
354. 


G. 


Te post μά Δία, ὅς. 360. 

— post δὲ, 361. 

Yi τε nunquam conjungunt Attici, 361. 
Te cum ἀλλὰ μὴν, ἄς, 362. 

Goat, the prize of tragedy, 14. 


H. 


Harpers, prize of, 81. 

Heraclides Ponticus, the Pseudo-Thes- 
pis, 31—37. 107. 159. 

Herculeid, 250, note. 

Herodotus, a passage of, respecting tra- 
gic choruses at Sicyon explained, 67, 
73. 

Hermippus, the comic poet, 180. 

Heteroclisis Attica, 321]. 

Hegemon, the parodist, 240. 

historian and poet com- 
pared, 251, 252. 

Homer gave the tirst idea of tragedy, 
107, note, 243 ; and of comedy, 243 ; 
character of, 243. 267. 


I. 


Iambic metre, invention of, 5; nature of, 
243. 

Iambic tragic senarius, 363. 378. 420. 

comic senarius, 421. 

Iambic tetrameter catalectic, 369. 424. 

Tambic dimeter of the comics, 398. 

Ictus metricus, 407—410. 435. 

Imitation, poetic and musical, 237 ; dif- 
ferent means of, 238. 

Imperativus Aoristi post μὴ non solet 
adhiberi, 359. 

“Iva, with indicative, 345. 355; sub- 
junct. et optat., 342. 356. 

Ton Chius, the tragedian, 151. 
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Tonic Mood, 225. 

Tonismi apud Tragicos, 331. 

Iophon, the son of Sophocles, 157. 

Iphigenia in Tauris, examination paper 
on, 481. 


K. 


Καταβλήματα, 215. 

Κόμμος, 255, note, 256. 

Κόρδαξ, 224. 

Κόθορνος, 119. 226 229. 

Κωμῳδεῖν.---τοῦ μὴ ὀγομαστί, 182. 

Κωμφῳδέα, etymology of, 86. 240 ; might 
originally include both tragedy and 
comedy, 85, 86. 


L. 


Laocoon, group of, 279. 

Leucon, the comic poet, 180. 
Aizy, quantity of, 414. 

Locrian Dialect, the Doric, 90. 
Λογεῖον, 211. 

Δύσις καὶ bios, 264. 

Lycis, the comic poet, 180. 
Lydian Mood, 225. 

L.ysimachus, the comic poet, 180. 


M. 


Magnes, the comic poet, 165. 

Manners, requisites of, in tragedy, 260 
—262. 

Margites, influence of, upon comedy, 
161. 170. 242, 243. 

Masks introduced by /Eschylus, 119; 
various forms and use of, 226—230 ; 
comic, 304, 305. 

Masculine gender used by a female when 
speaking of herself in the plural num- 
ber, 348. 

Megarians claim the invention of Tra- 
gedy, 160. 240. 

Melanthius, the tragedian, 156. 

Μέλιτος, quantity of its penult, 78, 79. 

Melitus, the tragedian, 158. 

Melinna, the daughter of Nossis, 90. 

MiAAw generally is followed by the fu- 
ture infinitive, 342. 

Menander, 187. 300. 

Metres, tragic, 233; difference between 
tragic and comic, 371. 

Μεθίημι and μεθέεμαι, 348. 

Μὴ οὐ, prosody of, 414. 

Μηχανὴ, 214. 

Middle Comedy. See Comedy. 

Middle voice of the Greek verb ; its re- 
flexive usages, 334, 3353 reciprocal 
use, 336. 

Μτησϑή σομαι and μεμνήσομαι, 338. 
orsimus ς 

Mory chus, } the tragedians, 156. 

Music of the Drama, 225. 
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Myris, the comic poet, 180. 
the materials of Tragedy, 
Maa. 
Mythologic Comedy, 162. 284. 


N. 


Navs, Attic declension of, 318. 

Neutra pluralia cum verbo plurali, 353. 
New Comedy. See Comedy. 
Nicostratus, the son of Aristophanes, 
Niobe, group of, 279. 
Nossis, the poetess, a Locrian, 89. 
Nouns, masculine or feminine in the 
singular, and neuter in the plural, 
333. 


Number of dramas aasually represented 
in one day, 207, note. 
Number of representations in 
one day, 217. 
Numerals, Attic forms of, 320. 
Ο. 


Old Comedy. See Comedy. 
modern, erroneously compared to 
Greek tragedy, 231, 232. 

*Owrore, with the optative, 340. 

“Ὅπως vel ὅτως μὲ, 359. 

Orchestra, 210. 

examination paper on, 475. 

‘Oc, et similia with ἀν, 377. 

Ov μὴ, government of, 345—348. 357, 
358 ; cum futuro prohibendi significa - 
tione, 357. 

Οὐδὲν πρὸς Διόνυσον explained, 35. 102. 

Ov8els, Attics wrote οὐδ᾽ εἷς, 368. 

Οὐκοῦν and οὔκουν, 333. 


Ρ. 


Pantacles, the comic poet, 180. 

Παρασκήνα, 211. 

Parabasis, 285. 

Parode, 255. 

Participles and Particles, Attic forms of, 
326. 

1146, 254. 258. 

Pause in the Senarius, 366. 384. 

Περὶ ante vocalem, 411. 

Περιπέτεια, 253. 

Pisander, the comic poet, 180. 

Phalaris, age of, 43. 

Phallic song, 100. 

Pherecrates, the comic poet, 180. 

Philemon, the comic poet, 186. 300. 

Philippus, the comic poet, 183. 

Philippi 186. 

Ph the tragedian, 153. 

Philoctetes of Euripides, 4. 18, 19. 

Philonides, the comic poet, 180. 

Philyllius, the eorpic poet, 180. 


-ακ σῷ. "4 δα. 


INDEX. 


Phormis, the comic poet, 8. 165. 

Phrynichus, number of the persons 80 
named, 49. 

the tragedian, 38. 45. 50, 
δ]. 107—111. 

————-— the comic poet, 17]. 

Φρυκτώριον, 215. 

Plato, his oxical opinion respecting 
the origin of Tragedy, 28. 61. 

—— the comic poet, 180. 

Plautus, 298. 

Pleiades, the seven poets so named, 159. 

Plutarch, a passage of, respecting Thes- 
pis, refuted, 57 —59. 

Poetry, origin of, 241 ; a species of imi- 
tation, 238. 

Poet and historian compared, 251, 252. 

Ποῖ, ποῦ, wa, $62. 

πομπεύειν and xouwela, explained, 70. 

Posidippus, the comic poet, 188. 

Pratinas, 112. 

Πρὶν cum subj. omisso ay, 359. 

Prologue, 244, note, 255. 

Pronouns, Attic forms of, 320. 

Proper names in the Tragic Senarius, 
378. 

Proper names in the Trochaic Tetrame- 
ter, 382. 

Προσκήνιον, 21}. 

Πύργος theatric, 215. 


Pythangelus, the tragedian, 156. 
R. 


o_—=e= 


Rhythm differs from metre, 241—244. 
S. 


Sannyrion, the comic poet, 15, 16. 180. 

Satyric chorus, 102—103. 

Satyric drama and satire differ, 69. 

nature of, 111]. 113. 

————- poets of, 113. 

Scene, 211. 

Scenic dresses, 226. 

Scenery, 212. 

invented by Agatharcus, 88. 

Septem contra Thebas, examination ps- 
per on, 453. 

Shuttle, the ancient, 262, note. 

Σίκιννις, 225. 

Simonides, 80. 

Zxory, 215. 

ea, his birth and early life, 126, 

127; colleague of Pericles, 127 ; his 
CEdipus at Colonos, 128 ; his death, 
128, 129; his character. as a mad, 
129; and "dramatist, 130—132 ; his 
choruses, 130, note; hisinrprovements 
in tragedy, 130, 131; his dramas, 


133. 
» junior, 158. 
Sophron, Mimes of, 288. 


INDEX. 


Sosicles, the tragedian, 157. 

Spectators, number of, &c. 216. 

Stage curtain, 215. 

Stasimon, 256, note. 

Sthenelus, the tragedian, 157. 

Strattis, the comic poet, 180. 

Συνάφεια, 410. 

Susarion, his claims to the invention of 
comedy, 6—8. 160; five iambics of 
his quoted, corrected, and explained, 
11; how mentioned in the Arundel 
Marble, 11—-15; distinct from San- 
nyrion, 15. 


T. 


Tsryos, scenic, 215. 

Teleclides, the comic poet, 180. 

Terence, 298, 299. 

Tetparoyla, 204. 

Theatre, Grecian, description of, 208 --- 
216. 

Theognis, the tragedian, 152. 

Theopompus, the comedian, 180. 

Θεολογεῖον, 215. 

Theoric fund, 217. 

Theseus, tomb of, when erected in 
Athens, 64—67. 

Thespis, the inventor of tragedy, 25— 
31 ; wrote nothing, 31; his age, 37. 
55 5; account of, 104—107. 

Thymele, 216. 

Timocles, the comic poet, 186. 

Timotheus, the musician, 142. 225. 

Tpayydfa, origin of the word, 73. 103; 
never included comedy, 75. 83—85 ; 
not used to signify pomp till after the 
time of Zaleucus, 88. 

Τραγῳδίαν διδάσκειν, 229. 

Tragedy, origin of, 100. 243; its suc- 
cessive stages ; its original prize, 14 ; 
defined, 246; its constituent parts, 
246. 255; different kinds of, 264; 
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superior to the epic, 268; aimed at 
ideal perfection, 269; its essence, 
270 ; source of pleasure in, 271, 272; 
compared to sculpture, 278. 
Tragic recitation, 231. 
Trochaic metre, 426. 
tetrameter catalectic becomes a 
senarius by taking away the initial 
Cretic or Peon, 370; this remark of 
Porson’s misunderstood, 399. 


Τρυγῳδία never signified tragedy, 76. 82 
—85. 


U. 


Unities, the three dramatic, 250, note. 
Ὑποσκήνια, 211. 


Vv. 


Verba in éw and υμη, 333; duo diversos 
casus regentia, 353; quorum futura 
sunt forme mediz, 353. 

Verse not essential to comedy, 290. 

Vocalis brevis ante consonantes, 406. 

Voltaire’s ignorance of classic antiquity, 
227, note. 


W. 

Women, Grecian, degraded state of, 302; 
were present at dramatic exhibitions, 
219, note; never appeared as actresses, 
229. 

x. 
Xenocles, the tragedian, 23, 24. 155. 
Ze 


Zaleucus, age of, 87 ; laws falsely ascribed 
to him, 87, 88. 


ERRATA. 


For Csop, p. 4, read δον. 
For Θίσπις. p- 106, rcad Oronic. 


For suppositious, p. 107, read supposititious. 


For Ignifier, p. 115, read Ignifer. 

For hesmophoriazouse and Ecclesiazouse, p. 153 and elsewhere, read 
Thesmophoriazuse and Ecclesiazuse. 

For Liysistrate, p. 175, read Lysistrata. 

For ἰθρουν" ἐξέπιπτεως, p. 219, read ἰθέωρουν" ἱξέπιπτες. 

For Scoliast, p. 341, read Scholiast. 

For Tetrameter, p. 385, read Trimeter. 
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